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PREFACE. 


\  N  presenting  to  the  public  a  treatise  lite  the  present,  it  would  naturally  be 
expected  that  the  author  should  state  the  groundiS  upon  which  he  rests  his 
claim  to  attention.  With  this  expectation  he  most  cordially  complies.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  his  "  Sylva  Americana,"  in  1832,  at  the  solicitation, 
not  only  of  personal  friends,  but  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  numerous  indi- 
viduals to  whom  he  was  comparatively  a  stranger,  he  undertook  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  work  on  the  trees  of  this  country,  more  complete  and  extensive  in  its  character 
than  had  hitherto  been  published.  With  this  view,  in  connection  with  other  pursuits, 
he  extended  his  researches  by  travelling  and  residing  for  a  time  in  various  parts  of  North 
and  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  Europe,  and  Western  Africa,  where  he  availed 
himself  of  the  advantage  of  not  only  verifying  or  correcting  the  observations  which  had 
been  made  by  others  on  the  trees  of  these  countries,  but  examined  them  under  various 
conditions  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  nurseries  and  collections  of  the  curious. 

In  the  year  1838,  he  announced  to  the  public,  through  a  **  Memorial  praying  Con- 
gress to  adopt  measures  for  procuring  and  preserving  a  supply  of  timber  for' naval  pur- 
poses,'* [Doc,  241,  25th  Congress,  2d  Session,  Senate,]  that  he  had  commenced  the  prep- 
aration of  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  setting  forth  the  course  he  was  pursuing  and  the 
chief  objects  of  inquiry ;  but  owing  to  the  party  strife  and  political  warfare  which  ex- 
isted at  that  period,  he  regrets  to  say  that  no  action  was  taken  in  the  matter  beyond  re- 
ferring said  memorial  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  and  ordering  it  to  be  printed. 
In  1843,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  definite  proposals  were  issued  by  the  author 
for  publishing  the  work  in  a  popular  form,  and  a  Ikrge  number  of  wealthy  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  proffered  him  their  aid,  to  whom  he  can  not  here  omit  to  acknowledge 
his  lasting  obligations ;  but,  owing  to  various  causes  which  have  unavoidably  retarded 
the  publication,  it  could  not  with  propriety«be  issued  before  the  present  time. 

While  complying  with  this  request,  he  has  read  or  consulted  the  works  of  all  the  most 
judicious  authors  on  the  subject,  both  ancient  and  modem,  with  the  view  of  giving  a 
concise  account  of  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  cultivated  or  growing  in  America,  as 
would  interest  the  general  reader,  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  prove  economical  and 
useful  to  the  artisan,  the  planter,  and  to  those  interested  in  arboriculture,  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sense. 

The  pictorial  illustrations  of  this  work  have  either  been  made  directly  from  drawings 
after  nature,  or  from  accurate  delineations  already  in  existence,  one  figure  representing 
the  general  appearance  of  each  tree,  and  another  of  the  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  &c.,  in  order 
that  the  descriptions  may  be  better  and  more  clearly  understood,  and  to  render  their 
identity  more  certain. 

The  classification  he  has  preferred  to  adopt  is  the  Natural  System,  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  aiding  in  generalizing  on  the  species  and  varieties  contained  in  each  family  or 
tribe,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  by  Professor  Don,  in  "  Miller's 
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Dictionaiy,"  and  by  Loudon,  in  his  "Arboretum  et  Fructicetum  Britannicum/*  There 
is  one  feature,  as  regards  this  arrangement,  to  which  the  author  would  call  particular 
attention.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  various  instances,  he  has  reduced  the  number 
of  species,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  of  varieties,  which  he  wishes  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood has  been  done,  not  only  vdth  the  object  of  rendering  the  classification  less 
complicated,  but  vnth  ah  opinion  that  such  analogies  Ao  exist ;  yet  he  is  not  by  any 
means  desirous  to  separate  assemblages  of  species,  or  to  alter  established  names,  in  any 
manner  whatever.  No  one,  he  conceives,  should  do  this  who  has  not  attained  an  em- 
inent rank  as  e  botanist,  to  which  he  has  no  pretensions.  Hence,  in  most  of  the  cases 
in  which  he  has  assumed  a  species  as  a  variety,  he  has  given  the  names  as  adopted  by 
Michaux,  Nuttall,  Loudon,  or  some  other  botanical  writer,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
know  under  what  heads  such  varieties  are  described  in  the  works  of  these  authors. 

The  author  feels  called  upon  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  particularly  indebted  to  Mr. 
J.  C.  Loudon  for  a  large  share  of  his  work,  taken  from  the  ''Arboretum  Britannicum," 
and  to  Dr.  Thaddeus  W.  Harris  for  many  valuable  extracts  from  his  "  Report  on  the 
Insects  of  Massachusetts  injurious  to  Vegetation ;"  also  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Selby  for  extracts 
from  his  beautiful  work  on  "  British  Forest  Trees,"  and  to  "  I'Histoire  des  Arbres 
Forestiers  de  TAm^rique  Septentrionale,"  par  M.  F.  Andre-Michaux. 

As  the  preparation  of  a  treatise  like  the  present  necessarily  requires  time  to  be  con- 
summated, and  is  attended  with  considerable  expense,  the  author  has  ventured  to  issue 
a  volume,  by  which  public  opinion  may  be  guided  respecting  its  merits,  and  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  ability  or  fidelity  with  which  it  has  been  executed.  Should  the 
public  demand  an  extension  of  the  work  conformably  to  the  plan  he  has  adopted,  a  sup- 
plementary volume  will  follow,  embracing  an  account  of  most  of  the  other  trees  grow- 
ing in  Europe  and  America,  with  statements  of  the  sources  &om  which  the  information 
will  have  been  derived ;  copious  indexes  ;  a  glossary  of  technical  terms  employed  in 
the  work;  and  comparative  tables  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood,  in  regard  to  their 
strength,  durability,  value  as  fuel,  and  a  variety  of  other  useful  information  respecting 
timber  and  trees  never  before  published. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  rc^juests  that  his  readers  will  seasonably  apprise  him  of 
whatever  corrections,  additions,  or  suggestions  may  occur  to  them,  m  order  that  the 
work  may  be  rendered  as  complete  as  possible,  and  issued  without  unnecessary  delay. 

D.  J.  B. 
New  Ycrk,  Augwi,  1846. 
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"      candicans 426 

"      capita/a 426 

"      grandidentata 426 

"      sylvatica 423 

OLE  A,  generic  characters  of        .        .        .  372 

Olea  americana 381 

"     europaa     ' 373 

Olive,  American 381 

"      European 373 

"      Wild 366,  426 

ORNUS,  generic  characters  of      .        .        .  402 

Ornus  americana 404 

"      europaa 402 

Orange,  Common 57 

"       Navel 58 

"       Osage,  Maclura         ....  465 

PatUoumia  imperialis 405 

Paviaflava 118 

"     lulea 118 

"     maerostackya 120 

"      rubra 115 

Pawpaw 31 

Peach,  Common 230 

Pear-tree,  Common 287 

Wild,  Tupelo  .        .423 

Persica  vulgaris 230 

Persimon,  Virginian  Date  Plum  .  368 

PINCKNEYA,  generic  characters  of    .        .  353 

Pinckneya  pubens 354 

•*        pubescens 354 

Pipperidge,  Tupelo 423 

PISTACIA,  generic  characters  of.        .        .178 

Pistacia  qficinarum 179 

•*        vera 179 

Pistachio  Nut-tree 179 

PLANERA,  generic  characters  of  .614 

Planera  gmelini §15 

"       richardii 514 

«*       ulmifolia 515 

Plane-tree,  European  Sycamore    ...    88 
Plum,  Common  Domestic  .246 

"      Chicasaw 250 

"      Washington 246 

Poison  Sumach,  Poison  Elder        .        .        .186 

Pomegranate-tree 338 

Poplar,  White,  Yellow  .  .        .27 

Pride  of  China,  Azedarach  .123 

PRUNUS,  generic  characters  of    .  .242 

Prunus  armeniaca 243 

"       avium 263 

•»       cerasus 257 

"      ch^icasa        .  .         .  .260 

"     Jtomestica 245 

"    finahahb 266 

'*      serotina 268 

PTELIA.  generic  characters  of     .  .162 

Pielia  trifoliata 163 

PUNICA,  generic  characters  of    .        .        .337 

Puniea  granatum 338 

PYRUS,  generic  characters  of       .  .284 

Pyrus  aucuparia 326 

"      a.  amcricaTia 326 

"      communis 287 

"      c.  pyrastcr 287 

**      cydonia 333 


Xll 
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Pyrus  japoniea 331 

'    **      malus 296 

«      m.  acerba 297 

•*      m.  eoronaria 297 

Qaince,  Common 333 

RHAMNUS,  generic  characters  of  .174 

Rhamnus  catkarticua 175 

RHODODENDRON,  generic  characters  of   .  368 

Rhododendron  maximum 359 

**  ponticum 358 

ROBINIA,  generic  characters  of  .  .194 

Robinia  glutinosa 209 

*'       montana 209 

"      pseudcLcacia 195 

"      pseudo-acacia 195 

**       viscosa 209 

RHUS,  generic  characters  of  .181 

Rhus  coriacea 182 

"    eotinus 182 

"     typkina 184 

*«    venenata 186 

**    vernix 186 

Sassafras-tree 416 

Service-tree,  Wild 325 

SHEPHERDIA,  generic  characters  of  .        .428 

Skepherdia  argeniea 429 

Snow-drop-tree 366,  371 

Snow-flower-tree,  Virginian  ....  371 

Sorbus  aucuparia 325 

Sorrel-tree,  Lyonia 356 

Sour  Gum 423 

"    Tupelo 426 

Stillingia  tebiferd 431 

Styrax  officinale 365 

Sumach,  Poisonous 186 

**        Staghorn,  Virginian  .184 

"        Venice 182 

SWIETENIA,  generic  characters  of     .        .  126 

Swietenia  mahogoni 127 

Sycamore,  Maple 88 

Tallow-tree 431 

Tamarix  gallica 342,403 

Thorn,  Cock-spur 278 

"      Dotted-fruited 277 

•*      Washington 280 


TILIA,  generic  characters  of        ...    38 

Tilia  americana 47 

"    a.  alba 48 

<*     europaa 39 

"    glabra 47 

"     keterophylla 49 

Toothache-tree 150 

Tree  of  Friendship 507 

"      Heaven 156 

"      Liberty      ......  606 

Tulip-tree,  Liriodendron        ....    24 

Tupelo-tree 423 

"  Large 426 

Sour 426 

ULMUS,  generic  characters  of      .        .       .  477 

Ulmus  americana 499 

"      a.  aiaia 503 

«*      a.fulva 501 

**      a.  opaca 503 

"      a.  racemosa 500 

**      campesiris 479 

"      e.  montana 485 

"      c.  m.  glabra 486 

"      rubra 501 

Umbrella-tree 10 

Uvaria  triloba .        .....         •  .31 

Virgilia  lutea 192 

VITIS,  generic  characters  of  .        .131 

Vitia  labrusca 133 

"    i.  Isabella 134 

"    vini/era 131 

Wahoo 17,602 

White-wood 24 

Wickoby 422 

Witch  Hazel 349 

XANTHOXYLUM,  generic  characters  of     .149 
Xanlkoxylum  fraxineum 150 

Yellow  Gum,  Tupelo 423 

Yellow-wood,  Virgilia 192 

"  Great  Prickly  .  .        .150 

Zanthoxylum  americanum  .        .160 

"  clava  fierculis      .        .        .         .160 

Zelkoua,  Zelkona •   .  614 


ERRATA. 


Page    35,  line  36,  for  «  spherules,"  read  "  sporules." 
"     1 13,    "    34,  for  «*  syringifolia,"  read  "  syringae folia." 
"    307,    "    44, /or"  Europe,"  rwrf"  England." 
"    435,    "      7,  for  **  formschneiden,"  read  "  Formschneider." 
«*      «•      «     9, /(W  "briefmalcn,"  read  "Briefmaler." 


THE 


TKEES  OF  AMERICA. 


Qenus  MAGNOLIA,   Linn. 

Magnoliaoes.  ^  Polyandria  Polyf^ynia. 

Sy9t.  NaL  Sift,  Lin, 

Synonymes. 
MagnoJa,  Of  Authoss. 

Magnolier,  Francb. 

MagnoUe,  Gurkenbaum,  Bieberbanniy  Germany. 

Derivatioftt.  The  name  Magnolia  wm  Riven  to  tlito  genus  bj  Llnniene  In  honour  of  M.  Pierre  Magnol,  a  distlnculsbed 
butaniet  of  Montpelier,  in  Prance.  The  German  name,  Ourkenbaum,  means  Cucumbei'tree ;  and  Sieberbaum  signifies 
BeaTer>tcee,  which  is  sometimes  applied  in  America  to  ttie  Magnolia  glauca. 

Oenerk  Characters.  Calyx  of  3  decidaons  sepals,  that  resemble  petals.  Corolla  of  from  6 — 9  petals.  Sta- 
meDs  nameroQs.  Pistils  numerous.  Carpels  disposed  compactly  in  spikes,  opening  by  the  external  angle, 
1 — 2-seeded,  permanent.  Seeds  baccate,  somewhat  cordate,  pendulous,  hanging  out  beyond  the  carpels 
by  a  very  long  umbilical  thread.  Trees  and  shrubs  with  large,  entire  leaves,  and  solitary,  terminal, 
large,  odoriferous  flowers. — Don,  MiUer's  Diet. 

\  HE  genus  Magnolia  embraces  the  most  admirable  productions  of 
the  vegetable  world.  All  the  species  are  highly  ornamental, 
and  may  generally  be  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  Britain,,  the 
middle  and  southern  states  of  Europe  and  of  North  America, 
without  protection  during  winter.  But,  in  Russia  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  of  the  United 
States,  the  less  hardy  kinds  are  green-house  plants.  Few  of 
the  species  ripen  their  seeds  in  England,  but  most  of  them  do  in  France.  The 
American  species  are  generally  produced  from  seeds ;  but  those  from  Asia  are 
increased  by  layers,  or  by  inarching,  and  in  some  cases  from  seeds. 

Geographical  DistrUmtion,  The  native  country  of  the  most  hardy  mag- 
nolias is  North  America ;  but  there  are  some  hardy  species  found  in  China, 
Japan,  and  probably  in  Hindoostan.  No  tree  of  this  genus  has  hitherto  been 
found  indigenous  to  Europe,  Africa,  South  America,  nor  Australia;  and  the 
geographical  range  of  the  order  Magnoliacese  in  America  and  Asia  is  compara- 
tively limited. 

1 


Magnolia  grandiflora^ 


Magnolia  grandijhro, 


THE  LARGE-FLOWERED  MAGNOLIA. 

Synonymes, 

'  LiNNJBUS,  Species  Flantanim. 
Du  Hajcel,  Arbres  et  Arbastes. 
De  Candolle,  Frodromfu. 
MicHAux,  North  American  Sylva. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Bntannicnm. 
^  ToRXET  AND  GkaY|  Flora  of  North  America. 
France. 

GlRMANT. 

Italy. 
Sfain. 

Southern  Indians. 
French  Louisiana. 
South  Carolina. 
Other  parts 


Magnolier  a  grandes  fleors, 

Grossblumige  Magnolie, 

Magnolia  tulipano, 

Magnolia  floregranda, 

Toola, 

Laurier  tulipier, 

Large  Magnolia, 

Laurel -leaved  Magnolia,  Large-flow- 
ered Evergreen  Magnolia^  Bay- 
tree,  Laurel^ Bay,  Big  Laurel, 


OF  the 
United  States. 


EngravingB.    Michauz,  North  American  Sylra,  pL  51 ;  Audabon,  Birds  of  America,  pL  ▼. ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum, 
Tol.  v.,  pi.  1 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.    Evergreen.    Leaves  oval-oblong,  coriaceous,  upper  surface  shining,  under  surfisice 
rusty.    Flowers  erect,  9—12  petals,  expanding. — Z>(w,  Miller's  Vict, 

Description, 

"  Seest  thou  the  heaT«awartl  head 
Of  yon  mafnolia,  with  lia  ample  boughs 
And  Its  pure  blossoms  7    Say,  dost  thou  Inhala 
Its  breathing  fragrance  1" 

"Yes.    Norcanlrlew 
That  glory  of  the  forest,  but  my  heart 
Is  fuU  of  pleasure." 

Ta4IT8  OF  THB  AsORIOnfM. 

F   all  the  trees  of    North 

America,  east  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains,  theLarge-flow- 

ered  Magnolia  is  the  most 

remarkable  for  the  majesty  of  its  form,  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. 
It  claims  a  place  among  the  largest  trees  of  the 
forest,  varying  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  or 
upwards,  in  height,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
diameter.  Its  head  often  forms  a  perfect  cone, 
placed  on  a  clean,  straight  trunk,  resembling  a 
beautiful  column ;  and,  from  its  dark-green  foliage, 
silvered  over  with  milk-white  flowers,  it  is  seen 
at  a  great  distance.  The  roots  are  branched,  and 
yet  but  sparingly  supplied  with  fibres.  The  bark 
of  the  trunk  is  smooth,  grayish,  and  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  the  beech,  and  is  disagreeably 
bitter  when  chewed  to  a  puip.  The  leaves  vary 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  from  three 

to  four  inches  in  breadth.  They  are  always  smooth  and  shining  on  their  upper 
sides,  and  perfectly  entire  on  the  edges.  They  vary  in  form  according  to  the 
variety  to  which  they  belong,  being  sometimes  oblong,  oval,  or  acuminate,  and 
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at  Others,  narrow,  round,  or  obtuse.  They  are  usually  thick  and  coriaceous,  of 
a  rusty  brown  on  their  under  sides,  and  are  borne  by  short  petioles.  In  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  Carolina,  the  flowers  first  appear  in  April,  or  May;  but  in  England, 
France,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  they  seldom  put  forth  before 
June  or  July ;  and  they  continue  in  some  varieties  imtil  they  are  destroyed  by 
frost.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  summits  of  the  last  year's  shoots,  and 
are  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  produced 
throughout  the  summer,  whereas,  those  of  all  the  other  species,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Magnolia  glauca,  when  planted  in  moist  situations,  come  forth 
comparatively  at  once,  and  last  only  a  short  time.  Their  odour  is  exceedingly 
sweet,  and  overpowering  to  some  when  near,  though  agreeable  at  a  dis- 
tance. They  are  succeeded  by  fleshy,  oval  cones,  which  are  about  four 
inches  in  length,  and  contain  a  great  number  of  cells.  At  the  age  of  maturity, 
or  about  the  first  of  October,  in  Carolina,  they  open  longitudinally,  exhibiting 
two  or  three  seeds  of  a  vivid  red,  which  soon  after  quit  their  cells,  and  for  seve- 
ral days,  remain  suspended  without,  by  white  filaments  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  their  cells.  The  red,  pulpy  substance  of  the  seeds  decays,  in  time,  and  leaves 
naked  a  stone  containing  a  white,  milky  kernel. 

Varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  this  species,  many  vari- 
ations have  been  produced  by  cultivators,  and  have  been  considered  as  distinct 
races,  among  which  the  following  are  deserving  of  notice : — 

1.  M.  G.  OBOVATA,  Loudon.  Obcvate-leaved  Large-Jhwered  Magnolia.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  only  variety  found  in  the  wild  state.  When  cultivated,  it 
deserves  the  preference  of  all  others  for  the  magnificence  of  its  foliage ;  but  it 
does  not  flower  freely.  It  may  be  known  by  the  broad  ends  of  its  leaves,  and 
its  expanded  flowers. 

2.  M.  G.  ROTUNDiFOLiA,  Loudou.  Round-Uaved  Large-flowered  Magnolia,  Not 
a  very  distinct  or  handsome  variety,  nor  a  free  flowerer.  It  may  li  known  by 
its  roundish  leaves. 

3.  M.  G.  ExoNiENsis,  Loudon.  Exmouih  Large-flowered  Magnolia.  This  is  the 
most  distinct  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  species ;  and,  on  account  of  its  flowering 
early  and  freely,  it  is  most  deserving  of  general  culture.  Its  form  is  tall  and 
fastigiate,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow.  It  is  also  said  to  grow  faster  than  any  other  variety.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  oblong-elhptical  leaves,  generally  rusty  underneath,  and  by  its 
somewhat  contracted  flowers. 

4.  M.  G.  FERRUGiNEA,  Loudou.  Rusty-leavcd  Large-flowered  Magnolia.  This 
differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  rather  broader  leaves,  and  larger  flowers, 
and  in  having  a  wider  and  more  compact  head. 

5.  M.  G.  LANCEOLATA,  Loudou.  Lanceolate-leaved  Large-flfiwered  Magnolia. 
Differs  from  the  last-named  variety  in  not  having  the  leaves  rusty  imderneath, 
nor  of  so  broad  and  bushy  a  head. 

6.  M.  G.  ELLipTicA,  Loudon.  Elliptic-leaved  Large-flowered  Magnolia.  The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  contracted  as  in  thcji  three  preceding  varieties,  from 
which  it  differs  only  in  the  oblong-elliptical  form  of  its  leaves. 

7.  M.  G.  ANGusTiFOLiA,  Loudou.  Narrow-lcaved  Large-flowered  Magnolia. 
A  very  distinct  variety,  readily  known  by  its  lanceolate,  wavy  leaves,  pointed 
at  both  ends. 

8.  M.  G.  PRjECox,  Loudon.  Early-flowering  Large-flmoered  Magnolia.  A 
variety  which  deserves  a  preference  on  account  of  the  largeness  of  the  flowers, 
and  because  they  appear  early,  and  continue  during  the  summer.  The  leaves 
are  oval-oblong,  and  the  flowers  fully  expanded. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Magnolia  grandiflora  is  only  found  indi- 
genous to  a  tract  of  country  extending  from  the  lower  part  of  North  Carolina, 
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in  about  latitude  thirty-five  and  a  half  degrees,  along  the  maritime  districts  of  the 
more  southern  states  and  the  Ploridas,  and  as  far  up  the  Mississippi  as  Natchez, 
three  hundred  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It  is  said  to  grow  in  Texas  near  the 
Brasos. 

The  introduction  of  the  Magnolia  grandiflora  into  France  dates  back  as  far 
as  1732.  A  fine  plant  was  taken  that  year  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  by 
a  marine  officer,  and  planted  in  a  poor  soil  in  the  town  of  Nantz.  It  grew  there 
in  the  open  air  until  1758,  without  attracting  any  particular  notice,  when  it 
came  under  the  observation  of  M.  Bonami.  At  the  meeting  of  the  states  of  Bre- 
tagne,  held  at  Nantz,  in  September,  1760,  he  presented  a  branch  of  it  in  flower, 
to  the  Princess  of  Rohan-Chabet,  which  became  a  subject  of  conversation  and 
interest  to  all  there  assembled.  At  that  time  the  tree  was  thirty-five  or  forty 
feet  in  height ;  but,  during  the  civil  war  of  La  Vendue,  it  was  mutilated,  and 
lost  most  of  its  branches.  Afterwards,  the  burning  of  a  house,  near  where  it 
stands,  having  damaged  its  fine  head,  it  was  treated  as  an  orange-tree  injured  by 
frost ;  that  is,  the  branches  were  cut  oflF  close  to  the  trunk.  It  shot  out  vigo- 
rously, at  first,  but  the  young  shoots,  not  having  had  time  to  ripen,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  frost.  Notwithstanding  this  check,  it  again  recovered,  and  after- 
wards became  a  fine  tree,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a 
large,  well-proportioned  head,  and  a  trunk  four  feet  in  circumference,  the  lower 
branches  sweeping  the  ground.  It  annually  produces  from  three  hundred  and 
fifty  to  four  hundred  large,  elegant,  and  sweet-scented  fiowers.  The  seeds, 
however,  never  arrive  at  perfect  maturity;  although  the  fruit  attains  its  full 
size,  and  remains  upon  the  tree  until  the  following  spring.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that  this  tree,  after  having  sustained  so  many  injuries,  and  been  a 
living  witness  of  all  the  political  struggles  of  France  for  more  than  a  century, 
still  exists  at  Maillardi^re,  the  estate  of  M.  le  Compte  de  la  Bretesche,  from 
whom  the  foregoing  account  was  received. 

The  precise  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Magnolia  grandiflora  into  Britain, 
is  uncertain.  In  the  "  Hortus  Kewensis,"  on  the  authority  of  Catesby,  it  was 
cultivated  prior  to  1737,  by  Sir  John  CoUinton,  at  Exeter ;  and,  as  far  as  known, 
the  tree  there  was  the  first  which  was  raised  or  planted  in  England.  It  was  cut 
down  through  mistake,  about  the  year  1794,  previous  to  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  rented  by  difierent  gardeners,  who  at  first  sold  the  layers  at  five  guineas 
each ;  but  the  price  gradually  fell  to  half  a  guinea.  It  is  stated  in  the  "  Linnsean 
Transactions,"  vol.  x.,  that  in  1759,  two  fine  trees  about  twenty  feet  in  height 
stood  in  the  American  grove,  at  Goodwood,  near  the  coast  of  Sussex,  that 
flowered  annually ;  also,  that  Mr.  CoUinson  had  a  plant  there,  raised  by  himself 
from  seed,  which  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1760,  when  twenty  years  old. 
At  White  Knights,  near  Reading,  there  exists  at  present,  a  magnolia  wall,  which 
is  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  in  length  and  twenty-four  feet  high,  entirely 
covered  with  twenty-two  plants  of  this  species,  that  flower  every  year  from 
June  till  November.  They  were  planted  in  the  year  1800,  when  the  price  in  the 
nurseries,  for  good  plants,  was  five  guineas  each. 

The  Magnolia  grandiflora,  soon  after  its  introduction  into  France  and  Eng- 
land, doubtless  found  its  way  into  the  botanic  gardens  of  Spain  and  Germany. 
The  first  planted  trees  in  Italy  were  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Padua.  On  the 
authority  of  the  Abb6  Bel^se,  who  made  a  tour  through  northern  Italy  in  1832, 
these  trees  were  planted  in  1742,  and  at  that  time  were  sixty  feet  in  height,  with 
trunks  four  feet  in  diameter.  We  are  also  informed  that  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Pisa,  there  are  trees  which  flower  and  produce  perfect  seeds,  from  which  plants 
have  been  raised  by  M.  Marmier,  on  his  estate  at  Rois,  near  Besan^on. 

It  is  believed  that  this  tree  has  been  introduced  into  the  botanic  gardens  of 
South  America  and  India;  and,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Reeves,  in  Loudon's 
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•*  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  vol.  xi.,  it  was  introduced  at  Macao  by  a  Mr.  Livingston, 
previously  to  1830 ;  and  the  Magnolia  acuminata,  glauca,  and  umbrella,  soon 
afterwards. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  Magnolia  grandiflora,  in  its  natural  habitat,  grows 
in  cool  and  shady  places,  where  the  soil,  composed  of  brown  mould,  is  deep, 
loose,  and  fertile.  These  tracts  lie  contiguous  to  the  great  swamps  which  are 
found  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  of  the  south,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  pine-bar- 
rens. In  Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  deep  sandy 
loam,  dry  at  the  bottom,  and  enriched  with  vegetable  mould,  seems  to  suit  all 
the  varieties  of  the  species. 

The  situation,  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  may  be  exposed  to 
the  direct  influence  of  the  mid-day  sun ;  but  in  southern  Europe,  and  its  native 
climate,  it  always  thrives  best  when  in  the  shade  of  other  trees,  and  requires  a 
moister  soil.  In  general,  where  the  fig-tree  will  grow  as  a  standard,  and 
survive  the  winter  without  protection,  there  the  Magnolia  grandiflora  may  be 
planted,  and  treated  as  a  standard  also.  Perhaps  the  finest  situation  for  display- 
ing the  flowers  of  this  tree,  as  a  standard  in  a  northern  climate,  would  be  a 
sloping  bank  of  sandy  soil  facing  the  south-east.  Here  it  might  be  mixed  with 
a  lew  of  the  deciduous  magnolias,  and  particularly  with  the  Magnolia  con- 
spicua  soulangeana,  which  flowers  before  the  leaves  come  out,  and  would  be  set 
oflF  to  great  advantage  by  its  green  leaves. 

Propagation  and  Management  The  Magnolia  grandiflora  may  be  raised 
from  the  seed ;  but,  as  plants  so  originated  do  not  flower  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after  being  planted  out,  it  is  preferable  to  have  those  which  have  been  propagated 
by  layers  from  flowering  trees  of  choice  varieties.  When  propagated  by  layers, 
the  shoots  are  put  down  in  autumn,  and  require  two  years  to  become  sufficiently 
rooted  for  separation.  They  are  then  potted,  and  kept  in  pits,  or  under  glass,  ■ 
where  the  climate  requires  it  to  be  protected,  or  set  in  the  open  air,  in  a  shady 
place,  if  the  climate  is  too  hot,  till  wanted  for  final  planting.  It  is  not  recom- 
mended in  any  case  whatever  to  purchase  any  species  of  magnolia  for  planting 
not  grown  in  a  pot ;  because  plants  so  grown  may  be  sent  to  any  distance  without 
injury  to  the  roots,  which  are  few  and  succulent,  and  easily  damaged  by  expos- 
ure to  air  and  light.  In  planting,  the  ball  should  be  carefully  broken  by  the  hand, 
and  the  roots  spread  out  in  every  direction,  and  covered  with  a  mixture  of  leaf 
mould  and  sandy  loam.  The  soil  ought  to  be  made  firm  to  the  fibrous  roots,  not 
by  treading,  but  by  abundant  watering,  and,  if  the  plant  be  large,  by  fixing  with 
water ;  that  is,  while  the  earth  is  being  carefully  put  about  the  roots  by  one  man, 
another  should  pour  water  over  it  from  a  pot  held  six  or  eight  feet  above  it, 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  water  may  wash  the  soil  into  every  crevice  formed  by 
the  roots.  Shading  will  be  advisable  for  some  weeks,  or  even  months  after 
planting.  If  the  plant  is  intended  to  form  a  handsome  tree  as  a  standard,  it 
should  not  only  have  a  sufficient  depth  of  suitable  soil,  but  should  be  pruned  to 
a  single  stem  for  at  least  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  to  direct  the  growth 
of  the  head.  If  the  plant  does  not  grow  freely  after  it  has  been  three  or  four  years 
planted,  it  ought  to  be  bent  down  to  the  ground,  and  kept  in  that  position  until 
it  throws  up  one  strong  shoot  from  the  collar.  The  old  stem  should  then  be  cut 
away,  leaving  only  the  new  shoot ;  and  this  shoot,  which  will  probably  extend 
three  or  four  feet  the  first  season,  will  soon  form  a  handsome  tree.  If  the  Exmouth 
variety  {M,  g.  exoniensis)  of  this  species  be  made  choice  of,  layers  will  produce 
flowers  in  a  year  or  two  after  being  separated  from  the  parent  plant,  if  kept  in 
pots;  but,  when  they  are  planted  out,  and  grow  freely,  so  as  to  make  shoots  two 
or  three  feet  each  season,  they  will  probably  not  flower  for  three  or  four  years. 
In  whatever  manner  this  tree  be  treated,  all  the  pruning  it  will  require,  after  it  has 
begun  to  grow  freely,  will  be  to  cut  out  the  stumps  from  which  the  flowers  or 
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Strobiles  have  dropped  off,  or  any  dead  or  decayed  wood,  and  branches  which 
cross  and  rub  on  each  other.  For  a  few  years  aiter  being  planted  as  a  standard, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  protect  it  during  winter,  by  forming  a  small  cone  of 
thatch  or  straw  round  the  stem,  after  the  manner  of  M.  Boursault,  of  Paris,  as 
described  in  Loudon's  "  Arboretum." 

CasvuUies,  In  southern  Florida,  the  Epidendrum  conopseum  grows  parasiti- 
cally  upon  the  Magnolia  grandiflora  and  other  trees. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  this  magnificent  tree  were 
familiar  to  the  southern  Indians,  while  they  were  accustomed  proudly  to  point  it 
out  as  the  glory  of  the  forest.  The  bark  of  its  roots  was  used  by  them  in  Flor- 
ida, in  combination  with  snake-root,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittents. 

''Ifferer'sferTidnge 
Glow'd  in  the  boiling  veins,"       *       ♦       *       ♦ 
*****       "  Tbey  woo'd  th7  potent  spell, 
Magnolia  grandiflora;  to  supply 
The  place  of  fam'd  Cinchona,  whose  rough  brow 
Now  ruddy,  and  anoo  with  paleness  mark'd, 
Drinks  in  iu  native  bed,  the  genial  gales 
Of  mountainous  Peru." 

Thaits  op  tbb  ABO&iaiNm. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  but  little  used  in  the  arts  or  for  fuel.  It  is  soft,  and 
remarkable  for  its  whiteness,  which  it  preserves  even  after  it  is  seasoned,  and 
when  dry,  weighs  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  poimds  to  a  cubic  foot  It  is 
easily  wrought,  and  is  not  liable  to  warp ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  alternations 
of  moisture  and  dryness,  it  soon  decays.  For  this  reason  the  boards  are  used 
only  in  joinery  in  the  interior  of  buildings  In  trees  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  there  cannot  be  discerned  any  mark  of  distinction  between 
the  sap  and  heart- wood,  except  a  deep-brown  space  about  half  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  near  the  centre  of  the  trunk.  In  general,  the  utility  of  the  Magnolia 
grandiflora  can  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  ornament  to  plantations  and 
shrubberies,  or  to  the  more  refined  beds  of  the  conservatory. 


Magnolia  glauca, 
THE  GLAUCOUS-LEAVED  MAGNOLIA. 

Synonymes, 


Magnolia  glaueOj 


'  liXKVMV^j  Species  Flantaram. 
Willobhow,  Berlinische  Baomzacht. 
Db  Candollb,  Prodromus. 
MicHADx,  North  American  Sylva. 
PuRSH,  Flora  AmericsB  Septentrionaiis. 
Dow,  Miller's  Dictionaiy. 
LouDon,  Arboretum  Bntannicum. 
ToRREY  AND  Grat,  Flora  of  North  America. 
\  BioELow,  Medical  Botany. 
Magnolier  glanque,  Arbre  de  castor,         Francs. 
Graaer  Bieberbaum,  Germany. 

Albero  di  castoro,  Italy. 

White  Bay,  Sweet  Bar,  Southern  States. 

Magnolia,    Small    Magnolia,  Swamp  J    Other  parts 
Magnolia,   Swamp  lAarel,  Swamp  |         of  the 
Sassafras,  Beaver-wood,  (  United  States. 

IkTiwUioita.  The  specific  name  glauca  is  derived  from  the  Greelt  word  glaueot,  sea-green,  alluding  to  the  colour  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  named  Swamp  Sasaqfnu  on  account  of  iu  growing  in  boggy  grounds,  and  resembling  some  of  the  qualities  of  tho 
Laurus  sassafras ;  and  Beaver-tne,  because  the  root  is  eaten  as  a  great  dainty  by  beavers,  which  are  sometimes  caught  by 
means  of  iu  Michaux  tells  us  that  it  is  felled  by  them  for  constructing  their  dams  and  houses,  In  preference  to  any  other  tree, 
on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  wood. 

Engrtninp.  Michaur,  North  American  Sylva,  pi.  82 ;  Audubon,  Biids  of  America,  pL  cxvllL ;  Loudon,  Aboretom  Brltan- 
nicum,  v.,  pL  3 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  CharacUrs.-^Almosi  deciduous.     Leaves  elliptical,  obtuse,  under  surface  glaucous.     Flowers 
9— 12-petaled,  contracted.    Petals  ovate,  concave. — Don,  MiUer^s  Diet. 


Description. 

HE  Magnolia  glauca,  though 
inferior  in  size  to  the  preced- 
ing* species,  and  less  regularly 
_^ formed,  is  interesting  on  ac- 

count ol'  its  beau  11  fill  foliage  and  sweet-scented  flow- 
ers. It  sometimes  attains  an  elevation  of  forty  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  ten  or  twelve  inches ;  but  it  does 
not  ordinarily  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height, 
either  in  Britain  or  this  country,  and  often  fruc- 
tifies at  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  trunk  is 
usually  crooked,  and  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
divaricating  branches.  The  young  shoots  are  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  the  roots,  like 
all  the  species  of  the  magnolia,  are  branched,  and< 
sparingly  supplied  with  fibres.  The  bark  of  the  trunk 
is  grayish,  and  of  a  bitterish  taste.  The  leaves  are 
five  or  six  inches,  long,  petiolated,  alternate,  oblong- 
oval,  or  obtuse,  and  entire.  They  are  of  a  shining 
bluish-green  on  their  upper  surface,  and  whitish  or 

glaucous,  and  often  silky  when  young,  underneath.  In  the  southern  states  this 
tree  is  often  found  with  evergreen  leaves,  and  sometimes  near  its  northernmost 
limits  it  retains  a  part  of  its  foliage  during  winter.    The  leaves  usually  fall,  how- 
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ever,  in  autumn,  and  are  renewed  early  in  the  following  spring.  This  tree  begins 
to  flower  in  Florida  and  the  southern  states,  the  last  of  April  or  early  in  May,  and 
a  month  or  six  weeks  later  in  Massachusetts.  The  flowers  are  single,  two  or  three 
inches  broad,  and  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  last  year's  shoots.  They 
have  six  white  concave  petals,  and  an  agreeable  perfume,  which  may  be  perceived 
at  a  considerable  distance.  If  shut  up  in  a  close  apartment  during  the  night,  they 
communicate  to  the  air  a  heavy  and  almost  insupportable  odour.  They  are  of 
short  duration,  although  the  tree  continues  flowering  for  several  months.  It  is  not 
unfrequent  to  And  it  in  bloom,  in  the  south,  in  autumn.  The  fruit  is  composed 
of  numerous  cellules,  and  varies  in  length  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  when  of  iuU  size,  is  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  widest  part.  When  ripe, 
the  cones  are  of  a  reddish-brown,  and  the  seeds,  which  are  of  a  scarlet  colour, 
burst  their  cells,  and  hang  down  several  days  by  white,  lax,  slender  threads,  as 
in  most  of  its  congeners. 

Varieties.  The  only  aboriginal  varieties  of  this  species  are  the  M,  g.  arborea^ 
which  assumes  the  character  of  a  tree ;  and  that  which  retains  its  foliage  during 
a  greater  part  or  all  the  year,  and  is  sometimes  called  M.  g,  sempervirens.  Two 
other  varieties  are  noticed  by  Pursh,  one  of  which  has  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  somewhat  silvery,  and  is  called  M.  ff.  argeniea,  and  another  with  longer 
leaves  than  usual,  called  M.  g.  lonffifolia.  There  are  also  two  varieties,  supposed 
to  be  hybrids,  produced  between  this  species  and  the  Magnolia  umbrella.  They 
are  tisually  known  under  the  names  M.  g,  (hompsoniana  and  M.  g.  longifolia. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Magnolia  glauca  has  the  most  extensive  range, 
especially  near  the  sea,  of  any  of  the  genus.  It  abounds  from  Massachusetts  to 
Louisiana  and  Missouri.  Its  most  northern  boundary  may  be  considered  a  shel- 
tered swamp  in  Manchester,  Cape  Ann,  about  thirty  miles  northerly  of  Boston. 
It  here  attains  but  a  small  size,  and  is  frequently  killed  to  the  ground  by  severe 
winters.  In  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Floridas  and  lower  Louisiana,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  among  the  trees  which  grow  in  morasses  or  wet  grounds.  It 
is  not  usually  met  with  far  interior,  nor  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  In  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  it  grows  only  within  the  limits  of  the  pine-barrens. 

This  species  was  introduced  into  England  by  Rev.  John  Banister,  who  sent  it 
to  Bishop  Compton,  at  Fulham,  in  1688.  It  was  soon  afterwards  generally  prop- 
agated by  American  seeds,  and  became  known  throughout  Europe  many  years 
before  any  of  the  other  species.  At  Wobum  Farm,  Chertsey,  there  was  formerly 
a  row  of  these  trees  twenty  feet  high,  and  nearly  a  century  old,  which  frequently 
ripened  their  seeds. 

In  France,  and  southern  Europe  generally,  this  species  is  not  very  abundant, 
from  the  great  heat  of  the  summers,  and  the  general  dryness  of  the  air.  At  Ver- 
sailles and  the  Petit  Trianon,  as  well  as  in  Belgium,  it  has  attained  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  Sweden  and  Russia,  it  is  a  green- 
house plant.    At  Monza,  in  Italy,  it  is  found  in  all  of  its  varieties. 

In  1843,  a  tree  of  this  species  was  cut  by  Dr.  Torrey,  on  Long  Island,  New 
York,  nearly  forty  feet  in  height,  and  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  which  con- 
tained about  eighty  concentric  rings  or  annual  layers.  On  the  estate  of  Lemuel 
W.  Wells,  in  Yonkers,  (formerly  Philipsburgh,)  New  York,  there  is  a  Magnolia 
glauca  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  six  feet  in  circumference  two  feet  above 
die  groimd,  and  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

Soil  arid  Situation.  In  its  natural  habitat  the  Magnolia  glauca  grows  most 
abundantly  in  deep,  boggy  swamps  and  marshes,  composed  of  a  black,  miry  soil ; 
but  when  cultivated  in  Europe  or  in  this  coimtry,  the  soil  should  be  a  deep  sand, 
or  a  sandy  peat,  kept  moist,  more  especially  in  summer.  The  situation  should 
be  sheltered,  and  shaded  by  large  trees,  but  it  should  not  be  overspread  by 
them. 
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Propagatwn  and  CuUvre.  Plants  of  this  species  are  generally  produced 
from  seeds ;  but  the  Magnolia  glauca  thompsoniana,  and  other  varieties,  are  pro- 
^igated  by  inarching,  or  by  layers,  which  require  two  years  to  root  properly. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  of  bog  earth  about  the  beginning  ot  March, 
or  later,  according  to  the  climate  or  se€ison,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat,  if  neces- 
sary, under  glass.  They  should  annually  be  transplanted  into  small  pots  until 
they  are  wanted  for  final  planting.  A  tree  in  ordinary  circumstances  will 
attain  the  height  of  one  foot  per  annum  xmtil  it  is  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
after  which  it  will  remain  stationary. 

Insects.  The  Magnolia  glauca  is  very  free  from  the  attack  of  insects.  It  is 
noted,  however,  in  Smith  and  Abbot's  "  Insects  of  Georgia,"  that  the  Sphinx  vitis 
feeds  upon  this  tree  as  well  as  upon  the  grape-vine. 

Properties  and  Uses,  In  general,  this  tree  can  only  be  used  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  no  collection  should  be  without  it.  The  wood,  however,  is  some- 
times employed  for  making  joiners'  tools ;  and  the  bark  is  also  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  like  that  of  the  cinchona,  in  the  case  of  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers.  It  is  aromatic  and  pungent,  apparently  more  so  than  the  other 
species.  When  distilled,  it  has  a  pecuUar  flavour,  and  an  empyreumatic  smell. 
In  a  dry  state  it  afibrds  a  little  resin.  The  aroma  is  volatile,  and  probably  con- 
tains an  essential  oil,  or  a  variety  of  camphor.  The  bark,  seeds,  and  cones,  are 
employed  in  tincture,  in  chronic  rheumatism.  That  from  the  cones  is  very  bitter, 
ana  is  sometimes  used  to  cure  coughs  and  pectoral  diseases,  and  for  preventing 
autumnal  fevers.  The  flowers  in  a  dried  state,  may  be  used  in  drawing-rooms 
foT  pot  pourri,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  lily  of  the  valley. 
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Sifnontfmes. 


Magnolia  tripetdla, 


Magnolia  umbrella, 


Magnolier  parasol,  Arbre  parasol, 
Dreyblattriger   Bieberbaam,  Dreyblit- 

irige   Magnolie, 
Elkwood, 
Umbrella-tree,  Umbrella  Magnolia, 


'  LiNiTJBus,  Species  Plantamm. 

WiLLDENow,  Berlinische  fiaumzucht. 

MicHAUx,  North  American  Sylva. 

PuRSH,  Flora  Americse  Septentrionalis. 
^  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicnm. 
I '  Ds  Candollb,  Prodromas. 

Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 

ToRRET  AND  Grat,  Flora  of  North  America. 

Francs. 

I  Germany. 

Virginia. 

Other  parts  op  the  United  States. 


Derivationa.  This  species  is  called  Umbrella-tree  on  account  of  the  leaves  being  disposed  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an 
nrabrella.  It  is  called  Elktoood  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  probably  from  the  resemblance  which  the  points  of  the  shoola 
bear  to  the  horns  of  the  elk.  The  French  names  merely  signify  Umbrella-tree,  and  the  German  ones,  the  Thrae-petaled  Bearer- 
tree  or  Magnolia. 

Engravinga.    Michauz,  North  American  Sylra,  pi.  56 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  r.,  pL  5 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.    Deciduoas.    Leaves  lanceolate,  spreading,  adult  ones  smooth,  younger  ones  pubes 
cent  underneath.    Petals  9 — 12,  exterior  ones  pendant. — Z>wi,  Miller's  Diet. 


Descriptioti, 

*te:^   f£^fS\  HE  dimensions  of  the  Magno- 

^l^J^vI^   ^^Qfc*   lia  umbrella  are  such  as  to 

"^     /sJifc.    form  a  connecting  link  be- 

tween  the  large  shrubs  and 

trees  of  the  third  order ;  although  it  sometimes  rises 
to  the  height  of  thirty-five  or  forty  feet,  with  a  diam- 
eter of  five  or  six  inches,  it  rarely  attains  this  size. 
The  stem  is  seldom  erect,  but  generally  inclined,  and 
rises,  from  the  root  in  twos  or  threes.  The  bark  on 
the  trunk  is  gray,  smooth,  and  polished,  and  if  cut 
when  green,  exhales  a  disagreeable  odour.  The  leaves 
are  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  and  seven  or  eight 
inches  broad.  They  are  thin,  oval,  and  acuminate  at  i 
both  extremities.  They  are  often  disposed  in  rays  atl 
the  extremity  of  vigorous  shoots  ;  and  these  display! 
a  surface  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  in  the' 
form  of  an  umbrella.  The  flowers,  which  open  in 
May  or  June,  are  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
with  large,  white,  flaccid  petals.  They  are  placed  on 
the  extremities  of  the  last  year's  shoots,  have  a  languid,  luxuriant  appearance, 
and  a  strong  odour.  The  fruit  is  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  about  two  inches 
in  diameter.  It  ripens  in  America  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  about 
the  same  period  in  England  and  France.  It  is  conical  in  its  form,  of  a  beautiful 
rose-colour,  and  usually  contains  from  fifty  to  sixty  pale-red  seed. 

Varieties,    In  1836,  at  Desio,  near  Milan,  in  Italy,  several  young  hybrid  plants 
were  raised  from  seeds  which  had  been  fecundated  with  the  pollen  of  the  Mag- 
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nolia  conspicua  and  purpurea.  From  the  hardiness  of  this  tree,  no  doubt,  many 
other  hybrids  may  be  produced  between  it  and  the  more  delicate  Chinese 
species. 

Geography  and  History,  The  MagnoUa  imibrella,  according  to  Michaux,  is 
first  seen  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  is  found  on  wooded 
mountadns,  in  Carohna,  Georgia,  and  eastern  Tennessee.  In  the  lower  parts  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  however,  it  is  found  near  the  alluvial  flats  which 
lie  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  company  with  the  Magnolia  grandiflora. 

This  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  about  1752,  and  soon  after  it  passed 
into  France,  and  was  cultivated  on  the  continent  generally.  It  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  common  of  all  the  magnolias.  In  France  and  northern  Italy 
it  seeds  freely ;  and  even  in  England,  at  Deepdene,  in  Surrey,  self-sown  seeds 
have  produced  plants.  It  does  not  thrive  in  the  north  of  Scotland  without  pro- 
tection. In  England  and  middle  Europe  it  attains  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  which 
it  will  acquire  in  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years. 

In  the  Bartram  botanic  garden,  at  Kingsessing,  three  miles  below  Philadel- 
phia, there  is  a  tree  of  this  species,  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  three 
feet  in  circumference. 

Soil  and  Situation,  In  its  natural  habitat,  this  tree  grows  only  in  the  shade 
where  the  soil  is  deep,  strong,  and  fertile.  When  cultivated,  the  soil  should  be 
a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  but  not  very  moist,  like  that  recommended  for  the 
MagnoUa  glauca. 

The  situation  should  be  sheltered  and  shady,  as  the  exposure  to  the  sun,  or 
the  training  against  a  wall  is  injurious.  A  sheltered  glade,  in  a  shrubliery  or 
wood,  where  it  is  sufficiently  dUstant  from  other  trees  not  to  be  injured  by  the 
roots,  is  the  most  desirable  site. 

Propagation  and  Ctdture.  In  nurseries,  this  species  should  always  be  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  although  it  may  be  multiplied  by  layers.  In  either  case  the 
plants  are  kept  in  pots  until  required  for  final  transplanting.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  immediately  after  they  are  gathered,  as  otherwise  they  become 
rancid  and  lose  their  vital  qualities;  though,  if  enveloped  m  moist  moss,  or  earth, 
they  may  be  preserved  for  several  months.  As  this  tree  is  short-lived,  and  con- 
sequently flowers  young,  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  raising  plants  of  it 
from  seeds,  as  there  is  in  the  Magnolia  grandiflora,  which  is  a  long-Uved  tree. 
The  Umbrella  magnolia  is  hardy,  and  can  withstand  the  most  rigorous  winters, 
when  the  summer  has  been  sufficiently  hot  to  ripen  the  wood.  In  Britain  and 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  sends  up  various  shoots  from  the  roots, 
to  replace  the  stems,  which  are  seldom  of  long  duration ;  so  that  a  plant  that  has 
stood  thirty  or  forty  years  in  one  spot,  has  had  its  stems  several  times  renewed 
during  that  period. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Magnolia  umbrella  is  spongy,  brittle, 
with  a  large  pith,  soft,  porous,  and  of  very  little  use.  Hence  it  may  be  consid- 
ered of  little  or  no  utility  except  for  the  purposes  of  ornament. 


Magnolia  maerophylla, 
THE  LARGE-LEAVED  MAGNOLIA. 

Synonymes, 


Magnolia  macrophyUa, 


Magnolier  a  grandes  feuilles,  Magnolier 

bananier, 
GrossbUttriger  Bieberbaum, 
Large-leaved  Umbrella-tree, 


'  De  Candolle,  Prodromus. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
MicHAux,  North  American  Sylva. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
ToRKEY  AND  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 

France. 

Germany. 

Britain  and  Anglo- America. 


Derivations.  Tha  specific  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  macros,  great,  and  phullos,  a  leaf.  It  Is  called  UmbrtUatrm 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  other  species  bearing  that  name.  The  French  names  are  translations  of  the  botanic  one,  except 
Magnolier  bananitr,  which  alludes  to  the  resemblance  the  leaves  of  this  tree  bears  to  those  of  the  banana-tree.  The  Germaa 
name  signifies  Large-leaved  Beavertree. 

Engravings.    Michauz,  North  American  Sylva,  pi.  S7;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  ▼.,  pi.  6 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.    Deciduous.    Leaves  very  large,  oblong-obovate,  somewhat  panduriform,  cordate 
at  the  base,  under  surface  whitish,  glaucous.    Petals  6 — 9,  ovate. — Dorif  Millers  Diet. 


Description. 

HE  Magnolia  maerophylla  is 

the   least    multiplied  of   the 

American  species,  and  is  rare- 

ly  met  with  in  the  forests.  Its 

general  appearance  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Mag- 
nolia umbrella.  The  terminal  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  is  the  same,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  usu- 
ally found  growing  with  it.  In  point  of  size  it  is  about 
the  same  as  the  above-named  species,  not  usually 
exceeding  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  and  five 
or  six  inches  in  diameter,  although  individual  trees 
have  been  found  of  nearly  double  these  dimensions. 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  smooth  and  very  white 
bark,  by  which,  in  winter,  when  stripped  of  its  leaves, 
it  is  readily  distinguished.  At  this  season,  also,  it  may 
be  known  by  its  buds,  which  are  compressed,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  soft  and  silvery  down ;  whereas,  in  the 
Magnolia  umbrella  they  are  prominent  and  rounded  at 
the  end.  The  leaves  in  a  wild  state  are  about  thirty- 
five  inches  long,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  broad ;  and  in  vigorous  plants,  when 
cultivated,  they  often  exceed  these  dimensions.  They  are  borne  on  petioles, 
short  in  comparison  with  their  size,  and  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  pointed  at 
the  extremity,  and  sub-cordiform  at  the  base.  Their  colour  is  light-green  above, 
and  glaucous  beneath.  The  flowers  put  forth  from  May  to  July,  and  are  larger 
than  those  of  most  of  its  congeners ;  lor,  when  fully  blown,  they  are  sometimes 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  composed  of  six  white  petals,  longer 
and  broader  than  those  of  the  Magnolia  umbrella.  Within  the  flower,  near  5ie 
bottom  of  the  petals,  is  a  purple  spot,  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  flowers  emit  a  fragrant  odour,  and  their  beauty  is  heightened  by  the  luxu- 
riant foliage  which  surrounds  them.     The  fruit  is  about  four  inches  long,  nearly 
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cylindrical,  and  of  a  vivid  rose-colour  when  arrived  at  maturity.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  carpels  and  of  the  seeds,  the  fruit  resembles  those  of  the  Magnolia 
umbrella  and  acuminata.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  it  is  destitute 
of  the  appendages  visible  on  that  of  the  last-mentioned  species,  especially  when 
it  is  dry. 

Geography  and  History.  The  large-leaved  magnolia  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  North  Carolina,  about  ten  miles  from  Lincolnton ;  in  Tennes- 
see, near  the  river  Cumberland ;  and  in  Georgia  on  the  river  Chattahouchie.  It 
is  also  sparingly  found  in  Tennessee,  west  of  the  mountains,  at  intervals  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles. 

This  tree  was  discovered  by  the  elder  Michaux,  in  1789,  but  was  not  intro- 
duced into  England  till  imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1800.  In  France,  it 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  same  time  as  in  England ;  and  it  appears 
to  prosper  better  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  as  there,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Godefroy, 
it  has  ripened  seeds,  from  which,  in  1827,  young  plants  were  raised. 

The  largest  tree  of  this  species  in  England,  is  at  Arley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Mount  Norris.  In  1837,  it  was  twenty-eight  aiid  a  half  feet  high^  with 
a  trunk  six  inches  in  diameter,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  witha  head  seventeen 
feet  in  diameter. 

In  France,  the  largest  Magnolia  macrophylla  is  at  Fromont,  which  in  1836, 
measured  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  and  the  branches  covered  a  space  of  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter.  It  had  flowered  every  year  since  1826,  and  ripened  seeds  in 
October,  from  which  many  young  plants  had  been  raised. 

In  the  Bartram  botanic  garden,  at  Kingsessing,  near  Philadelphia,  there  is  a 
tree  of  this  species  thirty  feet  in  height  and  six  inches  in  diameter. 

Soil  and  Situation.  In  its  natural  habitat  this  species  delights  in  cool  situa- 
tions, sheltered  from  the  wind,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  The  soil,  in 
which  trees  have  attained  the  largest  size  in  England,  is  a  deep,  dry  sand,  with 
a  situation  perfectly  sheltered  on  every  side,  and  slightly  shaded  from  the  mid- 
day sun. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Neither  this  species  nor  the  Magnolia  umbrella 
can  be  readily  grafted  or  inarched  on  each  other,  or  on  any  other  tree ;  probably 
from  the  large  proportion  which  the  pith  bears  to  the  ligneous  part  of  the  shoots. 
It  will  root  by  layers  with  great  difficulty ;  but  plants  so  raised,  from  the  want 
of  vigour,  will  probably  not  be  of  long  duration.  The  only  mode  of  general 
adoption  is,  to  raise  it  from  seeds.  In  order  to  preserve  the  power  of  vitality  in 
the  seeds,  the  same  attention  is  requisite  as  in  the  preceding  species.  Young 
plants  grow  very  slowly  till  they  are  thoroughly  established,  which  will  require, 
in  general,  two  years.  The  annual  growth  of  the  shoots  may  vary  from  one  to 
two  feet ;  so  that  in  ten  years  a  plant  may  attain  a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  This  species  may  be  considered  as  short-lived,  and,  like  all  trees  of  short 
duration,  comes  into  flower  when  young. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  softer  and  more  porous  than 
the  Magnolia  umbrella,  and  has  comparatively  no  value  except  for  ornament. 


Magnolia  acuminata^ 


Magnolia  acuminata^ 
THE  POINTED-LEAVED  MAGNOLIA. 

Synonymes. 

'  LiKNiBiTs,  Species  Plantaram. 
WiLLDENow,  Berlinische  Baumzacht. 
De  Cardolle,  Prodromus. 
MicHAux,  North  American  Sylva. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Bntannicam. 
ToRRBT  AND  Gbat,  Flora  of  North  America. 

France. 


Magnolier  acumin^,  MagnoUer  & 

feuilles  pointees, 
Zugespiizter  Bieberbaum,  '  Germany. 

Blue  Magnolia,  England. 

Cucumber-tree,  Anolo^merica. 

Derivations.     This  species  la  called  Ctieumber^treBy  from  its  fruit  resembling  a  small  cucumber.    The  other  names  are 
translations  of  the  botanic  one,  except  Blue  Magnolia,  which  has  reference  to  the  bluish  colour  of  the  flowers. 

Engravings.    Michauz,  North  American  Sjlva,  pL  53 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Brltannicum,  ▼.,  pi.  7 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.     Deciduous.    Leaves  oval,  acuminate,  under  surface  pubescent.    Flowers  6^9- 
petaled.— i?(m,  Miller's  Diet. 


Description. 

HE  Magnolia  acu- 
minata is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  finest 
trees  of  the  Ameri- 
can forests.  Its 
trunk  is  straight, 
of  a  uniform  size, 
and  is  often  destitute  of  branches  for  two  thirds  of 
its  length,  and  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  sixty 
or  eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  feet. 
The  branches  are  numerous,  and  are  disposed  in 
a  regular  manner,  fonning  an  ample  and  beauti- 
ful fastigiate  summit.  The  bark  on  old  stocks  is 
grayish,  and  deeply  furrowed.  The  leaves  upon 
old  trees  are  from  six  to  seven  inches  long,  and 
from  three  to  four  inches  broad,  and  double  that 
size  upon  young,  vigorous  ones.  In  general,  on 
adult  trees,  they  are  oval,  entire,  and  very  acu- 
minate ;  but,  on  seedlings,  they  are  sometimes  found  ovate,  nearly  orbiculate,  and 
cordate-acuminate.  The  flowers,  which  open  in  May,  are  five  or  six  inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  bluish,  and  sometimes  white,  with  a  tint  of  yellow,  and 
emit  but  a  feeble  odour.  They  are  large  and  numerous,  and  have  a  fine  eflfect 
in  the  midst  of  the  superb  foliage.  The  cones  are  about  three  inches  long,  and 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  cylindrical,  and  often  a  little  larger  at 
the  summit  than  at  the  base.  They  are  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the 
other ;  and  when  green,  they  nearly  resemble  small  cucumbers.     They  are  rose- 
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coloured,  and,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  other  species,  the  seeds,  before  they  drop, 
remain  suspended  for  some  time  by  long,  white  threads. 

Varieties.  As  this  species  is  frequently  raised  from  seeds,  and  as  the  seedlings 
vary  much  in  the  size  and  form  of  their  leaves,  and  in  the  presence  or  absence 
of  pubescence,  both  on  the  leaves  and  the  young  shoots,  it  would  be  easy  to 
select  several  varieties  apf)arently  marked  with  distinctness.  It  may  be  deemed 
sufficient,  however,  to  enumerate  the  following : — 

1.  M.  A.  coRDATA,  Loudou.  MagnoUer  d  feuilles  en  ccRur,  in  France ;  Herz^ 
bldttriger  Bieberbaum,  in  Germany ;  and  Heart-leaved  Cucumber-tree,  in  Brit- 
ain and  America.  This  variety,  in  its  general  appearance  and  in  the  form  of 
its  fruit,  very  nearly  resembles  the  type  of  this  species.  It  is  found  growing  in 
insulated  situations  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  upper  Georgia,  and  on  those  of 
the  streams  which  traverse  the  western  part  of  South  Carolina.  It  appears  to 
have  been  discovered  by  the  elder  Michaux,  and  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  John  Lyon,  in  1801.  The  original  tree  is  said  still  to  exist  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney,  in  England,  and  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height.  In 
its  natural  habitat,  it  attains  an  elevation  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and 
from  three  to  five  inches  in  width,  are  somewhat  ovate  or  cordate,  acute,  with  their 
under  surfaces  tomentose,  an*  their  upper  ones  smooth.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
odoriferous,  appear  in  Georgia  in  April,  and  are  yellow,  with  the  interior  of  the 
petals  longitudinally  marked  with  reddish  lines.  They  are  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  succeeded  by  fruit  about  three  inches  long,  and 
nearly  an  inch  in  thickness. 

2.  M.  A.  CANDOLLi  sAvi,  Loudou.  De  CandoUe^s  Acute-leaved  Magnolia.  This 
variety  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  its  ovate,  oblong,  and  acute  leaves,  and 
greenish  flowers.     It  is  figured  in  Savi's  "  Bibliotheca  Italica." 

3.  M.  A.  MAXIMA,  Loudon.  Large  Acuminate-leaved  Magnolia.  The  leaves  of 
this  variety  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  original  species.     Hence  its  name. 

Geography  and  History.  The  most  northerly  point  at  which  this  species  is 
found  is  near  the  falls  of  Niagara,  in  latitude  forty-three  degrees.  It  grows 
along  the  whole  mountainous  tract  of  the  Alleghanies  to  their  termination  in 
Georgia ;  and  is  common  on  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  which  divide  the  state 
of  Tennessee.  "  At  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  these  mountains,"  says 
Michaux,  "  either  eastward  or  westward,  the  Cucumber-tree  is  met  with  only 
accidentally  upon  the  steep  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  also  rare  in  the  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky and  west  Tennessee,  which  are  most  remote  from  the  mountains,  where 
the  face  of  the  country  is  less  even." 

The  Magnolia  acuminata  was  first  discovered  by  John  Bartram  in  1736,  and 
was  sent  by  him  to  that  venerable  English  amateur,  Peter  CoUinson.  Being 
readily  propagated  by  layers,  and  very  hardy,  it  was  soon  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Europe,  and  there  are  now  numerous  trees  in  Britain,  France, 
and  the  north  of  Italy,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  which  flower  freely 
every  year. 

A  tree  of  this  species  more  than  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter, is  at  present  growing  in  the  Bartram  botanic  garden,  at  Kingsessing,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  three  miles  below  Philadelphia.  It  was  brought 
by  John  Bartram  from  Lake  JSrie,  in  about  1753 ;  and  Col.  Robert  Carr,  the 
present  proprietor  of  this  garden  informs  us,  that  a  great  part  of  the  seeds  of  the 
Magnolia  acuminata  sent  yearly  from  America  to  Europe,  are  supplied  from  this 
tree. 

Sail  and  Situation.  The  situations  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this 
tree  in  its  native  country,  are  the  declivities  of  mountains,  narrow  valleys,  and 
the  banks  of  torrents,  where  the  air  is  constantly  moist,  and  the  soil  is  deep  and 
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fertile.  To  attain  a  large  size,  when  cultivated,  it  requires  a  sheltered  situation, 
and  a  deep,  rich  soil ;  but  it  will  grow  in  exposed  sites,  and  in  almost  any  soil 
that  is  moderately  free,  and  not  surcharged  with  moisture. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  Magnolia  acuminata  is  generally  propagated 
in  the  European  nurseries  by  layers ;  the  plants  so  produced  flowering  much 
sooner  than  seedlings ;  but  the  latter,  as  they  make  ifar  more  durable  plants, 
should  always  be  preferred  when  this  species  is  used  as  a  stock  to  graft  or  inarch 
others  on.  It  is  thus  treated  very  generally,  not  only  for  the  Magnolia  auricu- 
lata  and  cordata,  but  for  the  Magnolia  conspicua  and  soulangeana.  The  plants 
are  sometimes  grown  in  the  free  soil,  but  it  is  preferable  to  rear  them  in  pots ; 
because,  in  that  case,  they  are  not  checked  by  transplanting,  and  at  least  a  year 
is  gained  in  their  growth.  Plants  raised  from  seeds  do  not  usually  produce  flow- 
ers till  they  are  eight  or  ten  years  old,  when  the  tree  will  probably  be  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  height ;  but  those  propagated  from  layers  produce  flowers  in  two 
or  three  years. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  soft  and  light,  weighing, 
when  dry,  twenty-six  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot  Being  comparatively  rare  in  the 
United  States,  its  timber  is  not  in  general  use.  Where  it  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
employed  in  joinery  for  the  interior  of  houses,  and  for  cabinet-making ;  and,  from 
its  size  and  lightness,  large  trunks  are  selected  for  scooping  out  into  canoes. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  AUeghanies  gather  the  cones  about  mid-summer, 
when  they  are  half  ripe,  and  steep  them  in  whiskey,  which  thus  becomes 
extremely  bitter,  and  habitually  taken  in  the  morning,  is  considered  as  a  pre- 
ventative against  autumnal  fevers. 


Magnolia  attriculata, 
THE  EAR-LEAVED  MAGNOLIA. 


JiapuHa  aurieufata, 


Magnolia  fraserif 
Magnolier  a  feuilles  aaricul^es, 
Greohrter  Bieberbamn, 
Long-leaved    Cacuinber-tree,    Indian 
Physic,  WahoOy 


Sjftumymes. 


'  WiLLOKNow,  Linnaei  Species  Flantaram. 

De  Candolle,  Prodromus. 
'  MicHAux,  North  American  Sylra. 

Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 

LooDON,  Arboretum  Bntannicum. 

Torre  Y  and  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 

Francs. 

GERXAZtr. 


United  States. 


Derivationa.  The  specific  name,  aurieuiata,  Is  derived  from  the  Latin  aurts,  the  ear,  from  the  rounded  lobes  of  the  leares, 
nwmbling  ears.  The  French  name  is  a  translaUoa  of  the  botanic  one.  The  Oennan  name  sifnifles  Eared  Beavvrtree.  It  Is 
called  Long'lmved  Cueumbef'tree  from  the  leo^h  of  its  leaves,  and  the  form  of  its  fruit;  and  Indian  Phgne,  because  it  was 
mach  used  by  the  aborigines  as  medicine. 

Engrmningi.    Michattx,  North  American  ^Iva,  pi.  66 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannlcum,  ▼.,  pL  10 ;  and  the  flffures  below. 

SpedJSe  Characters.  Decidnons.  Leaves  smooth,  under  surface  somewhat  glaucous,  spathulately  obovate, 
cordate  at  the  base^  with  blunt  approximate  auricles.  Sepals  3,  spreading.  Petals  9,  oblong.^ — Don, 
Milkr's  Diet. 


Description. 

HE  Magnolia  aurieuiata  is 

remarkable  for  the  beauty 

of  its  foliage,  the  size  of 

its  flowers,  and  the  fra- 
grance of  their  odour.  It  attains  a  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  straight  trunk,  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  often  undivided  for 
half  of  its  length.  The  branches  spread  widely, 
and  ramify  but  sparingly,  with  their  extremities 
turned  upwards,  which  circimistances  give  the 
tree  a  peculiar  air,  so  that  it  may  readily  be 
known  at  a  distance,  even  in  winter.  The  bark 
is  gray,  and  always  smooth,  even  on  the  oldest 
trees,  except  on  the  young  shoots,  which  are  of  a 
purplish-red,  dotted  with  white.  When  the  epi- 
dermis is  removed,  the  cellular  integument,  by 
Contact  with  the  air,  instantly  changes  from  white 
to  yellow.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light-green  colour,  of  a  fihe  texture,  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  broad  Oa  young  and  vigorous  trees, 
they  are  often  one  third,  or  even  one  half  larger.  They  are  smooth  on  both  sur- 
faces, acuminate  at  the  summit,  widest  near  the  top,  and  narrowest  towards  the 
bottom.  The  base  is  divided  into  rounded  lobes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  petiole.  TTiey  have  short  footstalks,  sitting  near  each  other,  and 
radiate  in  regular  order,  with  their  margins  touching  or  slightly  overlapping 
each  other,  like  an  umbrella.  The  flowers,  which  open  in  April  and  May,  are 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  milky  white,  ana  are  situated  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  young  shoots.  The  fmit  is  oval,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and,  like 
the  Magnola  umbrella,  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  when  ripe.  It  diff*ers  from 
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the  fruit  of  the  other  species,  by  a  little  inferiority  of  size,  and  by  a  small  appen- 
dage which  terminates  the  carpels.  Each  carpel  contains  two  seeds,  which, 
when  ripe,  spring  from  their  cells,  and  are  suspended,  for  a  time,  by  a  white, 
silky  thread. 

Varieties,  A  tree  nearly  allied  to  this  species  was  discovered  by  John  Bar- 
tram,  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Georgia,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Alta- 
maha,  and  was  subsequently  found  by  Mr.  John  Le  Conte,  in  the  western  parts 
of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  so  closely  resembles  the  Magnolia  auriculata,  except 
in  size,  which  is  much  less,  that  it  is  regarded  by  most  botanists  as  only-a  vari- 
ety. It  is  usually  described  under  the  name  of  Magnolia  pyramidata.  The 
tree,  according  to  Bartram,  grows  straight  and  erect,  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
height,  and  of  a  sharp,  conical  form,  much  resembling  the  Magnolia  acuminata 
in  figure.  '  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  1818,  by  John  Lyon,  and  the 
original  tree  still  exists  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  propagate,  which  is  done  by  inarching  on  the  Magnolia  auriculata. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Magnolia  auriculata,  in  its  natural  habitat, 
appears  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  a  particular  part  of  the  AUeghanies.  According 
to  Michaux,  it  is  nowhere  found  so  abundant  as  on  the  steepest  parts  of  the 
lofty  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Father,  and 
Black  Iron  Mountains.  It  is  sometimes  found,  however,  on  the  steep  banks  of. 
the  rivers  which  rise  in  the  AUeghanies,  and  on  one  side,  roll  their  waters  into 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  other,  to  meet  the  Ohio. 

This  tree  was  discovered  by  John  Bartram,  from  whom  it  was  first  received 
in  England  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1786,  and  still  exists  in  their  nursery  at 
Hackney.  It  was,  probably,  soon  afterwards  sent  to  France ;  because  we  find 
Madame  Lemonnier,  the  widow  of  Michaux's  patron  and  friend,  describing  a  tree 
of  this  species,  in  her  garden,  in  1800,  which  was  nine  feet  high,  and  had 
already  flowered. 

There  is  a  Magnolia  auriculata  in  the  Bartram  botanic  garden,  at  Kingsessing," 
on  the  Schuylkill,  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  four  feet  in  circumference. 
In  the  garden  of  Mr.  D.  Landreth,  of  Philadelphia,  there  is  also  another  tree  of  this 
species,  twenty-five^  years  planted,  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  in 
diameter. 

The  largest  Magnolia  auriculata  in  England  is  at  White  Knight's,  which  has 
been  planted  about  forty  years,  and  is  more  than  thirty  feet  in  height.  There 
are  several  in  the  gardens  about  Paris,  and  some  at  Sc6aux,  which  have  attained 
a  height  of  more  than  twenty  feet. 

SoU  and  Situation,  The  soil  of  the  Alpine  regions,  of  which  this  species  is  a 
native,  is  brown,  deep,  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  atmosphere  in  these 
situations,  is  continually  charged  with  moisture,  from  the  number  of  torrents 
which  rush  down  from  their  summits.  When  cultivated,  the  soil  should  be  free 
and  deep,  and  the  situation  Ipw,  sheltered,  and  moist,  rather  than  dry. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  As  seeds  are  rather  difficult  to  procure,  the  com- 
mon mode  of  propagation  is  by  layers,  or  by  inarching  on  the  Magnolia  acumi- 
nata, which  requires  two  years  before  the  plant  can  be  separated  from  the  parent 
shoot.  From  the  account  given  by  Michaux,  the  Magnolia  auriculata  is  foimd 
to  multiply  so  fast  from  seeds,  that,  in  its  native  forests,  a  thousand  plants  might 
be  collected  in  a  single  day.  Hence,  the  propagation  of  this  species  from  seeds 
would  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  mode.  In  England,  annual  shoots  of  young 
plants  are  from  one  to  two  feet  or  more,  in  length ;  and  the  height  which  the  tree 
usually  attains  in  ten  years  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Magnolia  auriculata  is  soft,  spongy, 
and  very  light,  and  when  dry,  weighs  only  twenty-four  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot. 
The  bark  has  an  agreeable,  aromatic  odour,  and  an  infusion  of  it  in  some  spirit- 
uous liquor,  is  employed  as  an  excellent  sudorific  in  rheumatic  affections. 


Magnolia  conspicua, 
THE  CONSPICUOUS-FLOWERED  MAGNOLIA. 

Synonymfi9* 


Magnolia  coiupieua, 

Magnolier  yulans, 
Yalans  Bieberbaum, 
Magnolia  dai  fiori  grandi, 
Yu  Ian, 
Lily-flowered  Magnolia, 


SDb  Cakdollb,  Prodromos. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
liOUDOR,  Arboretum  Britannicom. 
France. 
Gbrmant. 
Italy. 
China. 
Britain  and  Anglo-Amsrica. 


Derivationt.    The  ChineM  name,  Yu  Ian,  signifiM  the  Lily-tree,  from  the  resemblAnce  of  the  flowen  of  thia  species  to  the 
Illy. 

Engravingt.    London  Botanical  Magaxine,  pL  1681 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Brftannlcum,  figure  ^,  voL  i.,  and  pL  13,  ml.  r. ; 
and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters,    Decidnoos.    Leaves  obovate,  abrabtly  acuminated,  younger  ones  pubescent,  expand- 
ing after  the  flowers.    Flowers  erect,  6 — 9-petaled.    Styles  erect. — Don,  MiUer*$  Dia. 

Description. 

hHE  Magnolia  conspicua,  as 

its    name    indicates,   is    a , 

beautiful  and  showy  tree, 

and  distinguishable  from 
all  others  of  the  genus  by  the  expanding  of  the  flow- 
ers before  any  of  the  leaves.  A  full-grown  tree,  in  its 
native  country,  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet,  and  it  has  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  eleva- 
tion in  Europe  and  America.  It  assumes  a  regular, 
conical  shape,  with  numerous  branches  and  twigs, 
which  g:enerally  have  a  vertical,  rather  than  a  hori- 
zontal direction ;  so  that  a  large  tree  of  this  species, 
would  probably  be  more  fastigiate  than  any  of  its  con- 
geners. This  tree,  as  well  as  those  native  of  Asia 
generally,  diflers  from  the  American  species  in  having 
two  opposite  spathe-like  bracteas  enclosing  the  flow- 
er-buds, with  ovaries  somewhat  distant,  and  in  having 
anthers  bursting  inwards.  In  young  trees,  the  leaves  are  from  six  to  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  broad.  The  flowers,  which  put 
forth  in  March,  April  or  May,  are  of  a  milky  whiteness,  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  emit  a  powerful  odour.  The  fruit,  which  is  of  a  deep-red  col- 
our, is  of  an  irregular  form,  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  often  assumes 
fantastic  shapes.  It  contains  from  one  to  four  seeds,  which  usually  mature,  near 
New  York,  early  in  October.  It  is  observed  that  at  least  one  half  of  these  seeds, 
when  sown,  prove  abortive. 

Varieties.  This  species  has  ripened  seeds  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  United  States ;  and  as  it  fertilizes  readily  with  the  Magnolia  purpurea  and 
gracilis,  several  varieties  have  already  been  produced,  and  many  more  may  be 
expected.     The  two  following  are  particularly  worthy  of  cultivation : — 

1.  M.  c.  souLANOEANA,  Loudou.    Soulatige^s  Conspicuous-flowered  Magnolia. 
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A  notice  of  this  variety  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  history.  The  chief  dif- 
ference between  this  tree  and  the  species,  consists  in  its  leaves  being  larger  and 
more  pointed,  its  flowers  marked  with  purple  within,  and  its  fruit  larger  and 
containing  more  seeds. 

2.  M.  c.  ALSXANDBii^A,  Loudou.  7%6  Empress  Alespandrina^s  ,  Conspicuous- 
flowered  Magnolia.  This  variety  so  closely  resembles  the  preceding,  that  it 
cannot  be  distinguished,  except  in  flowering  somewhat  earlier. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Mag^cdia  conspicua  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to 
the  southern  provinces  of  China ;  and  to  be  extensively  cultivated  there  in  the 
gardens  of  the  emperor,  and  in  those  of  all  eminent  persons,  who  can  aflbrd  to 
procure  it.  It  began  to  be  cultivated  in  that  country  in  the  year  627,  from  which 
time  it  has  always  held  the  very  first  rank,  as  an  ornamental  tree,  in  their  gar- 
dens, and  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  poets  as  the  symbol  of  candour  and  beauty. 
It  is  not  only  planted  m  the  open  grounds,  and  allowed  to  attain  its  full  size, 
but  dwarfs  are  kept  in  pots  and  boxes,  and  forced  throughout  the  year,  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  perpetual  supply  of  bloom  in  the  apartments  of  the  imperial  palace. 
So  highly  is  this  tree  valued,  that  a  plant  in  flower,  presented  to  the  emperor,  is 
thought  a  handsome  present  In  very  severe  winters,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in 
the  open  air  are  sometimes  wrapped  round  with  straw  ropes;  but  it  never 
requires  any  other  protection,  even  in  the  climate  of  Pekin. 

The  tree  was  first  introduced  into  Ekigland  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1789 ;  but 
it  was  many  years  before  it  attracted  much  attention,  being  considered  merely 
as  a  green-house,  or  conservatory  plant  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has 
been  discovered  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  American  magnolias,  and  is  now- 
most  extensively  cultivated  in  the  nurseries  of  Britain,  continental  Europe,  and 
the  United  States.  It  flowers  freely  every  year,  as  a  standard  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  when  the  wood  has  been  prop- 
erly ripened  during  the  preceding  summer ;  and  at  White  Knights,  in  England ;  at 
Fromont,  and  various  other  places  in  France ;  and  at  Mon2a,  in  Italy,  and  Brook- 
lyn, in  New  York,  it  has  ripened  seeds  from  which  young  plants  have  been  raised. 

At  Fromont,  near  Paris,  in  front  of  the  chateau  of  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  stands 
the  largest  plant  of  the  Magnolia  conspicua  in  Europe.  It  measures  over  forty 
feet  in  height,  and  twenty-four  inches  in  circumference,  two  feet  from  the  ground ; 
and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  is  more  than  twenty-five 
feet.  It  flowers  magnificently  every  year,  at  the  end  of  March  and  beginning 
of  April,  and  the  perfume  of  its  blossoms  is  perceived  for  some  distance  around 
It  was  from  the  seeds  of  this  tree  that  sprang  the  far-famed  variety.  Magnolia 
conspicua  souhngeana,  the  leaves,  wood,  and  general  habits  of  which,  are  allied 
to  those  of  the  parent  tree ;  but  the  flowers  resemble  in  form  those  of  the  Magno- 
lia purpurea,  or  of  the  Magnolia  purpurea  gracilis,  and  the  petals  are  slightly 
tinged  with  purple.  This  variety  was  accidentally  produced  by  fecundating  the 
flowers  of  the  Magnolia  conspicua  with  the  pollen  ot  those  of  the  Magnolia  pur- 
purea. The  original  plant  of  the  Magnolia  conspicua  soulangeana,  at  Fromont, 
is  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  though  it  flowered  several  years  before, 
it  did  not  ripen  seeds  till  1834.  The  seeds  have  been  sown,  and  some  new  and 
interesting  varieties  produced  from  them. 

The  largest  Magnolia  conspicua  in  England  is  at  Eastwell  Park,  in  Kent, 
which  is  reputed  to  be  more  than  forty  feet  in  height.  An  original  imported 
plant,  trained  against  a  wall  at  Wormleybury,  in  England,  mea$uted  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  height,  covered  a  space  laterally  of  twenty-four  feet,  and  had  an  it, 
in  April,  1835,  five  thousand  flowers ! 

In  the  garden  of  Mr.  William  Davison,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  there  is  a 
Magnolia  conspicua,  ten  years  planted,  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  with  a  head 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  which,  in  April,  1845,  contained  six  thousand  flowers ! 
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In  the  same  garden  there  is  a  Magnolia  conspicua  soulangeana  ten  years  planted, 
twenty  feet  in  height,  with  a  head  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  which,  in  May, 
1844,  produced  eight  hundiied  flowers.  Both  of  -these  trees  ripened  their  seeds 
early  in  October  ol  the  same  year. 

&nl  and  SUuatioj%.  A  rich,  sniidy  loam  seems  to  suit  this  species  best ;  but  it 
will  grow  in  any  deep,  free  soil,  properly  drained,  and  moderately  enriched. 

The  situation,  when  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  standard,  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
open  to  admit  of  ripening  the  wood  in  autumn,  and  yet  not  so  warm  as  to  urge 
forward  the  flower-buds  prematurely  in  spring,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  be 
injured  by  frost,  from  which  they  should  be  protected  by  some  kind  of  covering. 
The  tree  shows  itself  in  its  greatest  beauty  against  a  wall,  where  it  can  be  pro- 
tected more  conveniently  by  a  projecting  coping,  or  otherwise.  In  warm  situa- 
tions,, sloping  to  the  south  or  south-east,  it  has  the  finest  effect  planted  in  front 
of  a  bank  of  evergreens ;  and,  indeed,  wherever  it  is  planted,  evergreens  should 
be  growing  near  it,  so  as  to  form  a  back  ground,  on  account  of  the  flowers 
expanding  before  the  unlfolding  of  the  leaves. 

PropagcUion  and  Culture,  The  Magnolia  conspicua  and  all  its  varieties  are 
Topagated  by  layers,  or  by  inarching  on  the  Magnolia  purpurea,  or  acuminata. 

hen  grafted  on  the  former,  the  tree  is  comparatively  small,  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered very  convenient  for  use  as  a  shrub,  or'for  growing  in  pots ;  but  when  it 
is  intended  to  form  a  tree,  it  should  either  be  grafted  on  the  Magnolia  acumi- 
nata, or  raised  from  layers  or  seeds.  It  generally  requires  two  years  before  the 
plant  can  be  separated  from  the  parent  stock.  The  young  shoots  are  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  the  tree,  in  ten  years,  will  attain  a  height  of 
ten  or  fifteen  feet,  flowering  the  second  or  third  year  after  grafting. 

Properties  and  Uses,  Besides  the  value  of  the  Magnolia  conspicua  as  an 
ornamental  plant  or  tree,  the  Chinese  pickle  the  flower-buds,  after  having 
removed  their  calyxes,  and  use  them  for  flavouring  rice.  Medicinally,  the  seeds 
are  taken  in  powder,  in  colds,  and  inflammati<xis  of  the  chest.  It  is  also  regarded 
as  stomachic ;  and  water,  in  which  it  has  been  steeped,  is  used  for  bathing  the^ 
eyes  when  inflamed,  and  for  clearing  them  of  gum. 


^\ 


Magnolia  purpurea,    • 
THE  PURPLE-FLOWERED  MAGNOLIA. 

Sjfnonymes, 

!Db  Candolle,  Prodromus. 
Doit,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Bntannicom. 
MagDolier  bicolor^,  Magnolier  discolor^,  France. 
Rolher  Bieberbaum,  Germant. 

Oboyate-leaved  Magnolia,  Britain  and  Anolo- America. 

Derivational    The  French  names  Imply  Two-coloured  Magnolia,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers.    The  German  name 
signifies  Red  Beavertree. 

Engravingt.    London  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  380;  and  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannlcum,  I.,  figure  96. 

Specific  Characters.    Deciduoas.    Leaves  obovate,  acute,  reticulately  veined ;  almost  smooth.     Flowers 
erect,  of  3  sepals,  and  6  obovate  petals.    Styles  very  short. — Don^  Millers  Diet. 


fg^'^g^.HE  Magnolia  purpurea  is  a  shrub,  from  six  to  twenty  feet 
(®X  high ;  native  of  Japan,  and  introduced  into  England  in 
1790 ;  propagated  by  seeds  and  layers  in  the  gardens 
of  China,  Europe,  and  America ;  grows  in  open  situa- 
tions, in  sandy  peat,  with  loam,  or  in  sand  and  clay,  well-drained,  with  manure. 
Leayes  large,  oi  a  very  dark-green;  flowers  large,  more  or  less  purple  without, 
and  always  white  within ;  put  forth  in  March,  April  or  May,  but  do  not  fully 
expand  till  a  day  or  two  before  they  drop  off.  The  bark,  when  bruised,  hsus 
an  aromatic  odour. 

Varieties.  Although  plants  of  this  species  may  exhibit  slight  shades  of  differ- 
ence, there  cannot  be  triily  considered  but  one  or  two  distinct  varieties,  the  M.  p. 
gracilis,  and  the  M.  p.  obovata-pumila,  Casoretti.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  former  and  the  species,  consists  in  being  less  hardy,  rather  more  fastigiate  in 
its  form;  leaves  of  a  paler  green,  and  somewhat  narrower  in  shape;  flowers 
longer  and  more  slender,  the  points  of  the  petals  shghtly  turned  back,  and  exte- 
riorly of  a  dark-purple. 


Oenus    LIRIODENDRON,    Linn. 

Magnoliaoes.  Polyandria  Poly^^ynia. 

8^.  Nat,  Syat.  Lin, 

Derivation.    The  name  of  this  f  enus  Irtlerlred  from  the  Greek  leirion,  a  IJIx,  and  dendron,  a  tree ;  from  the  renmblaoce 
of  iia  flowera  to  the  lily,  but  more  nearly  to  the  tuUjK 

Generic  Characters.  Carpels  1— 2-seeded,  disposed  in  spikes,  indehiscent,  deciduoos,  drawn  oat  into  a 
wing  at  the  apex.  Calyx  of  3  deciduous  sepals.  Corolla  of  6  petals,  conniving  into  a  bell-shaped 
flower.— 2?(w,  Miller's  Diet, 

fIRIODENDRON  is  a  genus  comprising  but  one  species,  a  tree 
of  the  first  rank,  native  of  North  America,  and  extensively  culti- 
vated for  ornament,  in  Europe,  and  America. 

Among  the  MagnoliaceaB,  there  are  probably  other  trees,  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  that  are  worthy  of  cultivation, 

,^ among  which,  are  the  Magnolia  insignis,  of  Dr.  Wallich,  growing 

on  the  mountains  of  Nepal ;  also,  the  Michelia  lanuginosa,  excelsa,  kisopa,  and 
doltsopa,  all  of  which  are  indigenous  to  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  Michelia  doltsopa  is  one  of  the  finest  trees  of  Nepal,  yielding  a  fragrant 
wood,  much  used  in  that  country  in  civil  architecture.  The  Michelia  excelsa, 
according  to  Dr.  Wallich,  produces  a  valuable  timber,  of  a  fine  texture,  at  first 
greenish,  but  soon  changing  to  a  fine  yellow. 


Liriodendron  iuKpifera, 
THE  TULIP-BEARING  LIRIODENDRON. 

Synonymes, 

'  LiNiijBus,  Species  Flantaroin. 
Db  CAin)OLLB,  Prodromos. 
MicHAux,  North  American  Sylva. 
BiQELow,  Medical  Botany. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictionaiy. 
LouDoir,  Arboretum  Bntannicum. 
ToRRET  AND  Gray,  Hora  of  North  America. 
France. 
Germany. 
Italy. 


Liriodendron  tidipi/era. 


Talipier  de  Virginie,  Arbre  aux  talipes, 

Virginischer  Tulpenbaum, 

Liriodendro  tulipifero, 

Virginian  Poplar^  Tulip-bearing  Lilf - )  ij«„ .  „ 

tree,  Saddle-tree,  J  '**"^^" 

White  Poplar,  Yellow  Poplar, 
Tulip-tree,   White-wood,    Poplar,   Old  j 

Wife's  Shirt-tree,  J 


Kentucky. 

Other  farts  of  thr  United  States. 


Derivatiom.    The  specific  name  ie  derired  firom  the  Latia,  tuUpa,  a  tulip,  and  ftrOy  to  bear,  on  aoeonnt  of  the  raaemblanco 
the  flowen  of  this  tree  Dear  to  those  of  tulips.    It  is  called  Poplar,  from  its  ffeneral  appearance  to  trees  of  the  genua  Popt  ' 
Whit6-tDood,  and  Yellow  Poplar,  from  the  colour  of  iu  timber;  Canoe-wood,  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied  by  the  natiro 


I  Populut ; 

..  ,  the  natiro 

The  French  and  Germaa  names  are  Uieral  tranalatioos  of  Virgimian 


Indians ;  and  Saddle-trUf  from  the  form  of  iU  leaves. 
Tulip-tree. 

Engramfue.    Michaux,  North  American  S/lva,  pi.  61 ;  Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  pi.  jA\. 
cum,  y.,  pi.  13;  and  the  figures  below. 


Loudon,  Afborstom  Briiannl- 


Specific  Characters.  Leaves  smooth,  truncate  at  the  top ;  4-lobed,  resembling  a  saddle  in  shape.  Flow- 
ers large,  solitary,  terminal,  variegated  with  green,  yellow,  and  orcuoge  colour;  furnished  with  two 
deciduous  bracteas  under  the  flowers. — Don,  Miller's  iHct. 


Description. 

F  all  the  deciduous 
trees  of  North  Amer- 
ica, the  Tulip-tree,, 
next  to  the  sycamore, 
(Platanus  occidentalis,)  attains  the  amplest 
dimensions ;  while  the  perfect  straightness  and 
uniform  diameter  of  the  trunk,  the  more  regular 
distribution  of  its  branches,  and  the  greater 
richness  of  its  foliage  and  flowers,  give  it  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  that  tree,  and  entitle  it  to 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pro- 
ductions of  the  temperate  zones.  It  usually  at- 
tains a  height  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  with  a 
diameter  varying  from  eighteen  inches  to  three 
feet;  although,  in  favourable  localities,  it  has 
been  known  to  arrive  at  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  more  than  seven  feet.  Tlie 
bark  of  the  trunk,  till  it  exceeds  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  is  smooth  and 
even ;  but  afterwards  it  begins  to  crack,  and  the  depth  of  the  furrows  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  age  of  the  tree.  In  the  development  of  its  leaves  it  diners 
from  most  other  trees.    The  leaf-buds,  in  general,  are  composed  of  scales  closely 
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imbricated,  which  in  spring  are  distended  by  the  growth  of  the  minute  bundle  of 
leaves  that  they  enclose,  till  they  finally  fall  offl  The  terminal  bud  of  each 
shoot  swells  considerably  before  it  gives  birth  to  the  leaf.  It  forms  an  oval  en- 
velope, containing  the  young  leaf,  which  is  produced  to  the  light  as  soon  as  it 
has  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  endure  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere. 
Within  this  envelope  is  found  another,  which,  after  the  first  leaf  is  put  forth, 
swells,  bursts,  and  gives  birth  to  a  second.  On  young  and  vigorous  trees,  five  or 
siz  leaves  issue,  successively,  in  this  manner,  from  one  bud.  Till  the  leaf  has 
acquired  its  growth,  it  retains  the  two  scales  which  composed  the  envelope,  and 
which  are  now  called  stipules.  In  spring,  when  the  weather  is  warm  and 
humid,  the  growth  of  the  leaver  is  very  rapid.  They  are  six  or  eight  inches 
broad,  borne  on  long  petioles,  alternate,  somewhat  fleshy,  smooth,  and  of  a  pleas- 
ing green  colour.  They  are  divided  into  three  lobes,  of  which  the  middle  one  is 
horizontally  notched  at  its  summit,  and  the  two  lower  ones  rounded  at  the 
base.  Thiis  conformation  is  peculiar  to  this  tree,  and  thereby  renders  it  distin- 
guishable from  all  others.  In  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  flowers  appear  in  April 
and  May,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  June  and  July.  On 
detached  trees,  they  are  large,  brilliant,  very  numerous,  and  varigated  with  dif- 
ferent colours,  among  which,  yellow  predominates.  They  have  an  agreeable 
odour,  and,  surrounded  by  the  luxuriant  foliage,  they  produce  a  fine  efi*ect 
The  fruit  is  composed  of  numerous  thin,  narrow  scales,  attached  to  a  common 
axis,  and  forming  a  conical  spike,  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  Each  spike  or 
fruit  contaims  sixty  or  seventy  carpels,  of  which,  never  more  than  a  third,  and 
in  some  seasons,  not  more  dian  seven  or  eight  in  the  whole  number  are  produc- 
tive. It  is  also  observed,  that  during  ten  years  after  it  begins  to  yi^ld  fruit, 
nearly  all  the  seeds,  when  sown,  prove  abortive ;  and  that,  on  large  trees,  the 
seeds  from  the  highest  branches  are  the  best. 

Varieties.  The  Liriodendron  tulipifera  comprises  three  varieties,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  distmct  from  the  species. 

1.  L.  T.  OBTUsiLOBA,  Loudou.  BlufU'leaved  Tidip-tree^  with  blunter  leaves 
than  the  original,  but  in  no  other  respect  difierent  from  it. 

2.  L.  T.  AcuTiFOLiA,  Loudou.  Acute-leaved  Tvlip-iree^  with  leaves  smaller  and 
more  acutely  cut  than  either  the  preceding  variety  or  the  species. 

3.  L.  T.  FLAVA,  Loudon.     YeUow-flmoered  Thdip-tree,  very  rare. 

Oeography  and  History.  The  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain,  accord- 
ing to  Michaux,  may  be  considered  in  its  natural  distribution,  as  the  northern. 
and  the  river  Connecticut  as  the  eastern  Umit  of  this  tree.  It  is  only  westerly  ot 
the  Hudson,  and  southerly  of  the  forty-third  degree  of  latitude,  that  it  is  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  fully  developed.  It  is  multiplied  in  the  middle  states,  in 
the  upper  parts  of  CaroUna  and  Georgia,  and  still  more  abundantly  in  the  west* 
em  states,  particularly  in  Kentucky,  where  it  displays  its  most  powerful  vegeta- 
tion. Its  comparative  rareness  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  of 
Georgia,  in  the  Floridas,  and  in  lower  Louisiana,  is  owing  less  to  the  heat  of 
summer  than  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which,  in  some  parts,  is  too  dry,  as  in  the 

fw&-barrens,  and  in  others  too  wet,  as  in  the  swamps  which  border  the  rivers, 
t  is  concmionly  found  mingled  with  other  trees,  such  as  the  hickories,  the  black- 
walnut,  and  butternut,  the  Kentucky  coflee*tree,  (Gynmocladus  canadensis,)  and 
the  wild  cherry-tree ;  but  it  sometimes  constitutes,  alone,  considerable  tracts  of 
the  for«8t,  as  was  observed  by  the  elder  Michaux,  on  the  road  from  Beardstone 
to  Louisville,  in  Kentucky.  The  artificial  geography  of  this  tree  may  be  said 
to  embrace  the  middle  region  of  Europe,  from  Berlin  and  Warsaw,  on  the  north, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Naples,  on  the  south ;  Ireland  on  the 
west,  and  Crimea  on  the  east  It  is  successniUy  cultivated  along  the  maritime 
parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Newburyport,  in  Massachusetts,  to  St.  Mary's, 
m  Georgia.  4 
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The  period  at  which  the  tuUp-tree  was  first  introduced  into  England  is  uncer- 
tain. The  honour  is  said  to  have  been  conferred  on  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  as  far 
back  as  1663.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  cultivated  by  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  at 
Pulham,  in  1688,  at  which  time  it  was  wholly  unknown  as  a  timber-tree.  Ac- 
cording to  Miller,  Mr.  Darley,  at  Hoxton,  and  Mr.  Fairchild,  were  the  first  who 
raised  this  tree  from  seeds;  and  from  their  nurseries  it  is  probable  that  the 
numerous  old  trees  which  are  spread  all  over  Britain  were  procured.  The  old- 
est tree  in  England,  estimated  at  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age,  is  at 
Fulham  palace.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  its  trunk,  at  one  foot  ^om  the 
ground,  is  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  largest  tree  in  Britain  is  in  Somersetshire, 
at  Hestercombe,  which  is  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  ripens  seeds  every  year. 

The  first  notice  which  we  have  of  the  tulip-tree  on  the  continent,  is  in  the 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Leyden  Garden,"  published  in  1731.  From  the  number  of 
these  trees  existing  in  France,  the  south  of  Germany,  and  Italy,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  it  spread  as  rapidly  in  those  countries  as  it  did  in  Britain.  Public 
avenues  are  planted  of  it  in  Italy,  and  as  far  north  as  Strasburg  and  Mentz.  It 
stands  the  open  air  at  Vienna,  and  attains  a  large  size  there ;  but  it  will  not 
endure  the  climate  north  of  Warsaw,  nor  Moscow,  without  protection.  In  the 
gromids  of  the  palace  of  Lacken,  near  Brussels,  there  is  a  tree  which  has  a  clear 
stem  three  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  compact  globular  head.  When  Lacken 
belonged  to  France,  the  palace  was  occupied  by  the  Empress  Josephine,  who 
brought  her  gardener  from  Paris ;  and  the  poor  man,  while  he  was  gathering 
seeds  from  this  tree,  fell  from  it,  and  broke  his  neck.  At  Schwobber,  near  Han- 
over, there  is  growing,  in  alluvial  soil,  near  water,  a  tree  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  old,  and  eighty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  an  ambitus  of  thirty  feet.  In  Italy,  the  tulip-tree  attains  a  height  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  flowers  freely,  and  ripens  seeds  every  year. 

The  elder  Michaux  measured  a  tulip-tree,  three  and  a  halt  miles  from  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  which  was  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  height.  In  1842,  there  was  felled  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  John  Lewis,  in 
Llangollan,  Kentucky,  a  tulip-tree,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  near  the  ground,  and 
five  feet  in  diameter  seventy-five  feet  above.  The  trunk  was  perfectly  straight 
and  sound,  and  was  sawed  into  boards  of  common  lengths. 

At  Green  Point,  Bushwick,  near  New  York,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  N.  Bliss, 
there  is  a  tulip-tree  which  has  a  circumference  of  twenty-one  feet  at  three  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  a  height  of  seventy  feet 

In  1807,  there  existed  a  tulip-tree,  in  Hamilton,  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania, 
noticed  by  John  Pearson,  in  a  communication  to  Dr.  James  Mease,  in  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,"  for  that  year, 
which  had  a  circumference  of  thirty-six  feet,  with  a  trunk  thirty  or  forty  feet  to 
the  forks,  a  large  head,  and,  to  all  appearances,  perfectly  sound.  In  the  same 
work,  he  mentions  another  tree  as  growing  near  the  Virginia  head  of  the  river 
Roanoke,  which  was  thirty-nine  feet  in  circumference  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
apparently  sound,  and  about  forty  feet  to  the  forks. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  in  its  natural  habitat,  delights 
only  in  deep,  loamy,  and  extremely  fertile  soils,  such  as  are  found  in  the  rich 
bottoms,  lying  along  the  rivers,  arid  on  the  borders  of  the  great  swamps  which 
are  enclosed  in  the  forests.  Like  almost  all  other  trees,  however,  it  will  grow  on 
soils  of  difierent  qualities,  and  have  its  timber  and  other  properties  afiected  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed.  But,  according  to  M.  Du  Hamel,  it  neither 
thrives  in  France  on  a  dry,  arid,  gravelly  soil,  nor  on  one  with  a  subsoil  of  clay, 
or  marl.    The  most  rapid-growing  young  tulip-trees  in  England,  it  is  said,  were 
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in  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  in  a  rather  moist  climate,  in  the  West  Riding  in  York- 
shire. 

The  situation  most  favourable  to  this  tree,  is  one  which,  while  it  is  sheltered 
from  hi^h  winds,  is  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  Ught  and  air  to 
admit  of  the  maturation  of  its  leaves  on  every  side,  and  the  perfect  ripening  of 
its  wood,  without  which  it  can  neither  resist  the  severe  frosts  of  winter,  nor  form 
blossom-buds.  At  Kinlet,  in  Worcestershire,  England,  there  is  a  tulip-tree,  in 
a  sandy  loam,  and  partially  sheltered  situation,  the  lower  part  of  which  always 
comes  into  leaf  before  the  upper  part  has  the  least  appearance  of  doing  so.  The 
lower  part  is  sheltered  by  high  ground,  while  the  upper  part  is  exppsed  to  a 
strong  west  wind.  It  flowers  freely,  and  has  a  splendid  appearance  at  that  sea- 
son, as  also  in  autumn  before  it  sheds  its  yellow  leaves.  If  it  were  desired  to  grow 
the  tulip-tree  for  the  purpose  of  forming  straight,  clean  timber,  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  close  plantation,  where  one  plant  would  draw  upon  another. 
•  Propagation  and  Culture,  The  Liriodendron  tulipifera  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
propagated  otherwise  than  by  seeds,  which  come  up  best  in  very  fine  mould,  or 
sandy  loam,  in  a  shady  situation,  kept  rather  moist ;  but  the  varieties  are,  of 
course,  multiplied  by  layers,  budding,  grafting,  or  inarching.  When  the  seeds 
a^re  sown  in  autumn,  they  generally  come  up  in  the  following  spring ;  but,  sown 
in  spring,  or  the  beginning  of  summer,  they  generally  remain  a  year  in  the 
ground.  In  France,  and  occasionally  in  England,  the  obtuse-lobed  variety  is 
raised  by  layers,  or  inarching;  but,  in  either  case,  it  requires  two  or  three  years 
before  the  plant  can  be  separated  from  the  parent  stock.  The  tulip-tree,  like 
the  magnolias,  having  roots  furnished  with  but  few  fibres,  does  not  transplant 
readily ;  and  therefore,  the  plant  ought  either  to  be  kept  in  pots,  or,  if  in  the  free 
g;round,  transplanted  into  the  nursery  every  year ;  or,  if  neither  of  these  modes 
be  practicable,  they  should  be  removed  to  their  final  situation,  when  not  more 
than  two,  or  at  most,  three  years  old.  The  progress  of  growth  of  young  trees, 
in  England,  in  favourable  situations,  has  been  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  feet  in  ten 
years. 

Insects,  From  the  bitter  qualities  of  its  leaves,  the  Liriodendron  tulipifera 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  attacked  by  insects.  In  Smith  and  Abbot's  **  Insects 
of  Georgia,"  it  is  stated,  that  the  PhaUsna  lirwdendraria,  or  tulip-tree  butterfly, 
feeds  upon  it.  The  insect  w^nt  into  the  ground  in  Georgia,  May  15th,  came  out 
the  5th  of  June;  others,  which  went  in  the  11th  of  July,  came  forth  on  the  1st 
of  August.     The  moth  sits  on  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  but  is  not  very  common. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  timber  of  the  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  though  classed 
among  light  woods,  is  yet,  much  heavier  than  that  of  the  common  poplar;  its 
grain  is  equally  fine,  but  more  compact,  and  the  wood  is  easily  wrought,  and 
polishes  well.  When  dry,  a  cubic  toot  weighs  twenty-five  pounds.  It  affords 
excellent  charcoal,  the  product  of  which,  from  dry  wood,  is  twenty-two  per  cent. 
The  heart-wood,  when  separated  from  the  sap,  and  perfectly  seasoned,  long 
resists  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  is  rarely  attacked  by  insects.  Its  greatest 
defect,  when  employed  in  wicte  boards,  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  is,  that  it  is 
liable  to  shrink  and  warp,  by  the  alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness ;  but  this 
defect  is,  in  a  great  measure,  compensated  by  its  other  properties,  and  may  be, 
in  part,  owing  to  its  not  being  allowed  sufficient  time  to  be  properly  seasoned. 
The  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it  grows,  has  so  striking  an  influence  upon  the 
colour,  and  quality  of  this  wood,  that  mechanics  distinguish  it  by  the  names  of 
White  Poplar  and  Yellow  Poplar,  The  external  appearances  which  mark  these 
varieties  are  so  equivocal,  that  they  can  only  ascertain  to  which  of  them  a  tree 
belongs,  by  cutting  it.  It  is  known,  in  general,  that  the  white  poplar  grows  in 
dry,  gravelly,  and  elevated  places ;  and  is  recognized,  too,  by  its  branchy  sum- 
mit, and  by  the  small  proportion  which  the  light  yellow  heart- wood  bears  to 
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the  sap-wood.  The  grain,  also,  is  coarser  and  harder,  and  the  wood  deoaya 
more  speedily ;  hence,  it  is  neglected  when  the  other  variety  can  be  obtained* 
The  yellow  poplar  possesses  every  quality  requisite  to  fit  it  for  a  great  variety 
of  uses.  At  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  adjacent  country,  it  wa3 
formerly  employed  in  the  construction  of  houses,  for  rafters,  and  for  joists  of  the 
upper  stories,  for  which  purposes  it  was  esteemed,  on  account  of  its  lightness  and 
strength,  but  as  the  timber  has  become  scarce,  pine  and  spruce  have  taken  ita 
place.  In  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  states,  where  this  tree  abounds^  it 
is  more  generally  used  in  building,  and  is  considered  as  the  best  substitute  for 
pine,  red  cedar,  and  cypress,  and  serves  for  the  interior  work  of  houses,  and 
sometimes  for  the  exterior  covering.  The  panels  of  doors  and  of  wainscots,  and 
the  mouldings  of  chimney  pieces,  are  made  of  this  wood.  In  some  states,  shin-« 
gles  are  made  of  it,  about  fifteen  inches  kmg,  which  are  preferred  to  those  made 
of  pine,  because  they  are  more  durable,  and  are  not  liable  to  crack  from  the 
efiects  of  intense  firost  and  sunshine.  In  most  of  the  large  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States,  boards  sawn  from  this  tree,  are  generally  used  for  tho 
panels  of  carriages.  When  perfectly  dry,  they  take  the  paint  well,  and  admit 
of  a  brilliant  poUsh.  Large  quantities  of  this  wood  are  consumed  in  the  manufac^ 
txue  of  trunks,  covered  with  cloth,  or  skins ;  of  tables,  and  bedsteads,  whidi 
are  stained,  in  imitation  of  mahogany,  and  for  the  seats  of  chairs.  It  often 
enters  into  the  composition  of  bureaus,  and  cabinet  work  generally,  particularly 
when  it  is  inlaid  with  veneers.  It  is  also  used  for  the  circular  boards  and  wings 
of  winnowing  machines,  also  for  the  construction  of  sleigh  and  wagon  bodies, 
where  Xvhite  pine  is  not  abundant,  and  for  the  interior  of  canal  and  steamboats. 
As  it  is  easily  wrought  in  the  lathe,  it  is  often  used  for  bowls,  brush,  and  broom 
heads  and  handles,  and  numerous  other  articles  among  turners'  wares.  Among 
agriculturists,  trunks  of  these  trees  are  often  formed  into  eating  and  drinking 
troughs  for  their  animals,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  last  as  long  as 
those  made  of  chesUiut  and  butternut.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the 
wood  of  this  tree  is  employed  for  the  rails  of  rural  fences.  It  is  found  useful, 
also,  in  the  construction  of  bridges,  as  it  unites  lightness  with  strength  and 
durability.  The  Indians  who  formerly  inhabited  the  middle  states,  made  choice 
of  this  tree  to  form  their  canoes,  for  which  purpose  it  was  well  adapted.  The 
trunk  being  of  great  length  and  diameter,  and  the  .wood  being  light  and  strong, 
it  was  sometimes  wrought  by  them  into  canoes  that  would  carry  twenty  or 
more  persons.  It  is  still  used  by  the  Indians  and  others  in  the  western  country, 
for  the  same  purpose.  Michaux  remarks  that,  when  one  of  these  trees  is  felled, 
the  chips  of  the  heart-wood  that  are  left  upon  the  ground,  particularly  those 
which  are  left  half  buried  in  the  leaves,  sufier,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
a  remarkable  change ;  the  lower  part  becomes  of  a  dark-blue,  and  they  exhale  a 
fetid,  ammoniacal  odour ;  though  the  live  part  of  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  branches, 
and  still  more  of  the  roots,  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  very  bitter  taste,  and, 
even  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  heart- wood,  it  neither  acquires  the 
blue  colour,  nor  the  disagreeable  smell. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  considered,  by  some,  as  scarcely  inferior  to  the  cin-> 
chona,  being  a  powerful  tonic  and  antiseptic.  The  aromatic  principle  appears  to 
reside  in  a  resinous  part  of  the  substance  of  the  bark,  and,  when  used,  stimulates 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  operates  as  a  gentle  cathartic.  In  many  instances,  the 
stomach  cannot  support  it,  unless  each  dose  is  accompanied  by  a  few  drops  of 
laudanimi.  These  properties  were  well  known  to  the  American  Indians,  who 
employed  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  this  tree  for  the  cure  of  intermittents. 
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"  If  FeTer*«  fervid  rage 
Glow'd  In  the  boiling  yeins,"    ♦    *    ♦    *    ♦ 
n    *    *    *    «    « Anzioualy  they  aouglit 
The  Liriodendron,  with  ita  varied  bloom. 
Orange,  and  green,  and  gold  ;"♦♦*♦* 
*****    "To supply 
The  place  of  ftm'd  Cinchona,  whoee  roach  brow 
Now  ruddy,  and  anon  with  paleness  mark'd, 
Drinks  In  Ita  native  bed,  the  genial  gtdes 
Of  mountainous  Peru." 

Traits  of  thi  Aboeioimbs. 

And  even  at  the  present  day,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  this  tree  abounds, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  steep  the  bark  of  the  roots  with  an  equal  portion  of  dog- 
wood bark,  in  brandy,  during  eight  days,  and  take  this  tincture  as  a  remedy  for 
the  intermittent  fever.  The  bark,  reduced  to  powder,  and  given  in  substance 
to  horses,  appears  to  be  a  pretty  certain  remedy  for  worms. 

In  Europe,  the  uses  of  the  Liriodendron  tuhpifera  are  limited  almost  entirely 
to  those  of  ornament ;  for  there  are  numerous  trees  which  would  produce  excel- 
lent timber,  if  cut  down.  We  have  never  Tieard  of  any  having  been  felled  for 
this  purpose.  Every  possessor  of  a  tulip-tree,  in  Europe,  values  it  far  higher  for 
its  beauty  in  a  living  state,  than  for  its  products,  or  the  artificial  application  of 
them.  On  the  continent,  where  trees  ripen  seeds,  they  may  be  considered  as 
affording  some  profit  from  that  source. 


Genus  ANNONA,  Linn. 


Anonaces. 
Sjft.  Nat. 


Polyandria  Polygynia. 

Sy9t.  Lin. 


Synonymes, 


Annona,  Anona,  Asindna,  Orchidocarpumj 
PorctHa,  Uvaria, 


Op  Authors. 


Anone,  Corossol, 
Flaschenbaum, 
Asimina, 
Anona, 
Costard  Apple, 


France. 

Germant. 

Italy. 

Spain. 

Britain  and  Anglo- America. 


DerivationM.  The  name  Annorta  was  givea  to  this  geniu  hy  Linnnus,  who  derived  it  from  a  ^uth  American  fruit  of  a  grate- 
ful flavour,  called  anona.  which  signifies  a  mess,  or  dish  of  food,  to  be  eaten  with  a  spoon.  Anmina  was  Latinised  bj  M. 
Adanson,  from  a  word  of  Canadian  origin  of  a  doubtful  meaning.  Orchidocarpum  was  probably  intended  to  express  a  reaem* 
blance  between  the  fruit  of  this  genus,  and  that  of  some  species  of  Orchis.  Porcdia  is  a  name  given  by  Ruiz,  in  honor  of  Anto> 
nio  Porcel,  a  Spanish  promoter  of  botany.  Utaria  was  also  applied  to  this  genus  by  Linnaus,  and  is  derived  from  tha 
Latin,  uva,  a  grape.  The  German  name,  Plaaehenbaum,  signifies  Flask-tree,  from  the  shape  of  the  fniiu  The  French  and 
Italian  names  are  merely  modifications  of  the  Spanish  one.  It  is  called  Ctatard  Apple,  on  account  of  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  often 
being  eaten  with  a  spoon,  after  the  manner  of  eating  a  custard. 

Generic  Characters.  Calyx  3-parted.  Petals  6,  spreading,  ovate-oblong,  inner  ones  smallest.  Anthers 
numerous,  nearly  sessile.  Ovaries  many,  but  lor  the  most  part  only  3,  ovate  or  oblong.  Carpels  the 
same  number  as  the  ovaries,  baccate,  sessile.  Seeds  many,  disposed  in  a  single  or  double  row. — Don, 
MUler's  Diet. 

\  HE  hardy  species  of  the  genus  Annona  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
United  States,  and  vary  in  height  from  two  to  thirty  feet.  The 
low  shrubs  are  deciduous,  with  white  or  purple  flowers,  and  bear 
fruit  about  the  size  of  small  plums.  They  are  rather  tender, 
and  difiicult  of  cultivation,  although  they  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  at  different  periods  from  1736  to  1820.  All  the  spe- 
cies require  peat  soil,  and  are  only  propagated  by  seeds. 


Annona  triloba, 
THE   THREE-LOBED-CALYXED  ANONNA. 

i^/nom/mes, 

Annona  triloba,  Linnaus,  Species  Flantaram. 

I  De  Candollb,  Prodromus. 
Anona  trilobaf  |  Michaux,  North  American  Sylva. 

(  Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
Asimina  triloba^  Loudon,  Arboretum  Ehtannicum. 

Uvaria  triloba^  Torret  and  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 

Anone  a  trois  lobes,  Asiminier  de  Vir-  j  p- . --- 
ginie,  j  trance. 

Dreylappiger  Flachenbaum,  Germany. 

Annona,  Italy. 

Anona,  Spain. 

Asiminier,  French  Louisiana. 

Pawpaw,  Britain  and  Anglo- America. 

Engraving:    Mlchaiur,  North  American  Sy lira,  pi.  60;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  i.,  figure  39;  and  the  figures 
below. 

Spedfic  Characters.    Leaves  oblong-obo\rate,  acuminate;   petals  dark-purple;   the  exterior  orbicuiar, 
3  or  4  times  the  length  of  the  sepals.— Torr^y  and  Gray,  Flora, 


Description. 

HE  Annona  triloba  is  a 
small  tree,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding thirty  feet  in 
height,  densely  cloth- 
ed with  long  leaves,  lying  over  one  another,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  peculiarly  imbricated 
appearance  to  the  entire  plant.  The  trunk  is 
covered  with  a  silver-gray  bark,  which  is  smooth 
and  finely  polished.  The  leaves  are  borne  on  1 
short  petioles,  and  are  alternate,  five  or  six 
inches  in  length,  and  of  an  elongated  form, 
widening  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  They 
are  of  a  fine  texture,  and  the  upper  surface  is 
smooth  and  brilliant.  The  flowers  appear  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  March,  and  a 
month  or  six  weeks  later  farther  north.  They 
are  campanulate  and  drooping,  and  put  forth 
before  the  leaves ;  the  outer  petals  are  purple, 
and  vary  in  colour  in  difierent  plants ;  in  some  they  are  very  dark,  and  in  others 
light,  inclining  to  yellow.  The  fruit  ripens  in  August,  and  is  about  three  inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  yellow,  ovate,  oblong,  irregular,  and 
swelling  into  inequalities.  It  contains  a  yellow  pulp,  of  a  sweet,  luscious  taste, 
in  the  middle  of  which  lie,  in  two  rows,  twelve  seeds,  or  triangular  stones, 
divided  by  as  many  thin  membranes. 

Geofrraphy  and  History.  Michaux  did  not  observe  this  tree  north  of  the  river 
Schuylkill ;  and  it  appears  to  be  unknown,  or  extremely  rare,  in  the  low  and 
maritime  parts  of  the  southern  states.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  bottom- 
lands which  stretch  along  the  rivers  of  the  middle  states,  where,  at  intervals,  it 
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forms  thickets  exclusively  occupying  several  acres.  In  Kentucky  and  the  west- 
em  part  of  Tennessee,  it  is  sometimes  seen  also,  in  the  forests,  where  the  soil  is 
luxuriantly  fertile ;  of  which  its  presence  is  an  infallible  proof  In  these  forests 
it  attains  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
though  it  ui^ally  stops  short  of  half  of  this  height  According  to  Dr.  William 
Baldwin,  the  pawpaw  grows  spontaneously  in  the  island  of  Bermuda ;  and  in 
Smith's  "  History  of  Virginia,"  it  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  on  that  island 
prior  to  1623. 

This  species  was  introduced  into  England  by  Peter  CoUinson  in  1736 ;  and  it 
has  since  become  known  in  the  principal  botanic  gardens  throughout  Europe. 
Miller  states  that  the  largest  plant  he  had  seen  was  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  gar- 
den, at  Whitton,  which  flowered  every  year.  Another  plant  is  mentioned  as 
growing  at  Purser's  Cross,  which  ripened  fruit. 

Soil,  SiiucUion,  ^c.  This,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  species  of  annona, 
generally  grows  in  shady  places,  and  in  a  sandy  soil.  All  the  species,  when  cul- 
tivated, require  peat  soil,  and  are  propagated  from  seeds.  The  pawpaw  seldom 
produces  shoots  exceeding  five  or  six  inches  in  length ;  hence  a  plant,  in  ten 
years,  does  not  reach  above  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  will  not  flower  till 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  growth.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  curious,  slow- 
growing,  deciduous  shrub,  well  deserving  a  place  in  gardens,  but  which  ought 
always  to  be  isolated,  and  at  some  distance  from  rapid-growing  plants. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Annona  triloba  is  spongy,  extremely 
soft,  destitute  of  strength,  and  applicable  to  no  use  in  the  mechanic  arts.     All 

J)arts  of  the  tree  have  a  rank,  if  not  a  fetid,  smell ;  and  the  fruit  is  relished  by 
ew  persons,  except  negroes.    A  spirituous  liquor  has  been  made  from  it,  but  it 
is  of  little  worth. 


I 


Genus  BERBERIS,  Linn. 

Berberaceae.  Hezandria  Monogynia. 

'  Sy9t.  Nat,  Sjft.  Lin, 

Sj/nanymu, 
Serbens,  Of  Authors. 

Epine  vinette,  Frakce. 

Berberitzbeerenstraach,  Saaerdorii;  Germant. 

Berberis,  Portugal. 

Berbero,  Crespino,  Italy. 

Espina  de  majuelas,  Sfain. 

Berberry,  Fipperidge  Bush,  Britain  and  Anglo- Ajurica. 

Derivationa.  The  word  Berberia  is  of  rerj  doulMfuI  origin.  Some  derive  it  fiom  the  Arabic,  berberj/a,  a  word  used  for  this 
plant  by  Averrhoee  and  other  writers  on  medicine ;  other*  from  the  Greek  word,  berberi^  sig nifjing  a  shell,  from  the  leares  of 
.the  common  kind  having  a  hollow  sarfiice.  Bochart  derives  it  from  the  Phomiclan  word,  barar^  which  signifies  shiny  like  a 
shell.  Gerard  says,  that  it  is  corrupted  from  the  word  amvrberu,  the  name  given  to  this  phuit  by  Avicenna.  Du  Hamel  derives 
it  from  an  Indian  word  signifying  Motherof-peari.  The  French  name,  Epine  vineite,  signifies  Acid,  or  Sorrel  Thorn,  from 
the  taste  of  the  fruit  and  leaves.  The  ^Mnish  name  signifies  PricUy*ltawthoni  Bertwrry ;  aad  the  German  and  Itldian  names 
are  derived  from  the  botanic  one. 

Generic  Characters,  Sepals  6,  guarded  on  the  outside  by  3  scales.  Petals  6,  with  2  glands  on  the  inside 
of  each.  Stamens  toothless.  Berries  2 — 3-seeded.  Seeds  2,  rarely  3,  laterally  inserted  at  the  base  of 
the  berries,  erect,  oblong,  with  a  crustaceous  coat  and  fleshy  albumen.  Cotvledons  leafy,  eUiptical. 
Radicle  long,  capitellate  at  the  tip. — Z>o»,  Miller's  Diet, 

LL  the  species  of  Berberis  are  shrubs  from  two  to  twenty  feet  in  height, 
in  a  wild  state,  and  sometimes  attain  an  elevation  of  thirty  &ei, 
when  cultivated.  They  all  throw  up  numerous  side-suckers,  and 
the  stronger-growing  species,  if  these  were  carefully  removed,  might  be 
formed  into  very  handsome  small  trees.  In  all  the  species,  the  flowers  are  yel- 
low. The  fruit  is  generally  red,  always  acid,  and  more  or  less  astringent.  The 
irritability  of  the  stamens,  more  particularly  those  of  the  Berberis  vulgaris, 
canadensis,  and  sinensis,  the  flowers  of  which  expand,  is  a  very  remarkable  prop- 
erty in  vegetable  economy.  When  the  filament  is  touched  on  the  inside  with 
the  point  of  a  pin,  or  any  other  hard  instrument,  the  stamens  bend  forward 
towards  the  pistil,  touch  the  stigma  with  the  anther,  remain  curved  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  partially  recover  their  erect  position.  This  is  best  seen  in  warm, 
dry  weather.  The  cause  of  this  curious  action,  like  that  of  all  other  vital  phe- 
nomena, is  unknown.  All  that  has  been  ascertained  concerning  it  is,  that  the 
irritability  of  the  filament  is  afiected  diflerently  by  different  noxious  subst€uices. 
It  has  been  found  by  Messrs.  Macaire  and  Marcett,  that,  if  a  berberry  is  poisoned 
with  any  corrosive  agent,  such  as  arsenic,  or  bicloride  of  mercury,  the  filaments 
become  rigid  and  brittle,  and  lose  their  irritability ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  poisoning  be  eff*ected  by  any  narcotic,  such  as  prussic  acid,  opium,  or  bella- 
donna, the  irritability  is  destroyed  by  the  filaments  becoming  so  relaxed  and 
flaccid,  that  they  can  be  easily  bent  in  any  direction.  In  the  original  position 
of  the  stamens,  the  anthers  are  sheltered  from  rain  by  the  concavity  of  the  petals. 
Thus,  probably,  they  remain  till  some  insect  comes  to  extract  honey  from  the 
base  of  the  flowers,  and,  thrusting  itself  between  the  filaments,  unavoidably 
touches  them  in  the  most  irritable  part,  and  in  this  manner^  the  impregnation  of 
the  germs  takes  place.* 

Geographical  Distribution.  Few  genera  of  plants  are  more  generally  dissemi- 
nated over  the  globe  than  the  berberis.  At  least  twenty  species  have  been  dis- 
covered, either  in  Europe,  northern  and  central  Asia,  or  in  North  and  South 
America,  most  of  which  have  been  introduced  into  Britain,  and  treated  as  shrube^ 
or  small  ornamental  trees. 

•  See  Penny  Cyclopeedia,  iv.,  p.  260. 


Berberis  vulgaris, 
THE  COMMON  BERBERRY. 

8ynonytnes, 


Berberis  mUganSf 


Epine  vinette, 

Gemeine  Berberitze, 

Berber!  ordinario,  Spino  vinetto, 

Espina  de  majuelas, 

Berberry,  Barberry,  Pipperidge-Bush, 


Limrjins,  Species  Flantarum. 

De  Cahdollb,  Prodromns.  , 

DoK,  Miller's  Dictionary. 

Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicam. 

ToBREY  AND  Gkat,  Floni  of  North  America. 

France. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Spain. 

Britain  and  ANaLO-AxsRicA. 


Engrovingt.    WiUdeoow,  BerliaiKha  Baumiucht,  pi.  39 ;  Loudoni  Encyclopsdia  of  Plants,  figure  4922 ;  and  the  figures  below 

Specific  Characters.    Spines  3-parted.    Leaves  somewhat  obovate,  ciliately  serrated.    Racemes  many-flow 
ered,  peodolous.    Petals  entire. — Dm,  Miller's  Diet. 

Description. 

HE  Common  Berberry,  in  its  wild 
state,  is  seldom  fomid  higher  than 
six  to  ten  feet,  but  when  cul- 
tivated it  may  be  grown  to  nearly 

thirty  feet  in  height.     The  stems  are  upright,  and 

much  branched  towards  the  top;    smooth,  sUghtly 

grooved,  and  covered  with  a  whitish,  or  ash-coloured 

bark,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow  within.     The  main 

stem  soon  becomes  so  surrounded  by  side-suckers,  as 

to  be  concealed  by  them;   so  that,  even  when  the 

height  of  the  plant  is  that  of  a  tree,  its  character  is  « 

still  that  of  a  bush.     The  blossoms  are  yellow,  and, 

in  general,  are  abundant,  and  produce  a  fine  appear- 
ance in  April,  May,  and  Jime ;  their  odour  is  offensive 

when  near,  but  not  disagreeable  at  a  short  distance. 

The  fruit  is  oblong-oval,  which  at  first  is  green,  and, 

when  ripe,  is   red,  white,  yellow,  purple,  or  black, 

according  to  the  variety;  and  it  is  so  acid  that  birds 

seldom  touch  it. 

Varieties.    These  are  niunerous.     Those  recognized  by  Messrs.  De  Candolle 

and  Don,  are  as  follows: — 

1.  B.  v.  ALBA.     Fruit  white. 

2.  B.  V.  vioLACEA.     Fruit  violet-coloured. 

3.  B.  V.  PURPUREA.     Fruit  purple. 

4.  B.  V.  NIGRA.     Fruit  black ;  leaves  oblong ;  ciliately  serrated ;  serratures  few. 

5.  B.  V.  DULcis.  Fruit  red,  less  acid  than  the  common  variety;  leaves  of  a 
bright,  shining  green.     Native  of  Austria. 

6.  B.  V.  ASPERMA.  Fruit  destitute  of  seeds,  in  old  plants.  It  is  said  by  Du 
Hamel,  that  this  variety  produces  the  best  fruit  for  preserving ;  and  it  is  from  it 
that  the  delicious  confitures  dP  epine  vinette,  for  which  Rouen  is  so  celebrated, 
are  made. 

Geography  and  History.  The  berberry  is  found  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  America.    In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  two  last- 
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named  countries,  it  grows  on  mountains,  and  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe  and 
America,  in  plains,  a^  in  Norway,  near  Christiania,  and  in  Massachusetts,  north  of 
Boston.  It  also  grows  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  on  Mount  MUisl  ;  in  which  last 
situation  it  becomes  a  low  shrub,  in  the  upper  zone  of  vegetation.  In  Ekigland  it 
is  found  indigenous  in  woods  and  hedges,  more  especially  on  calcareous  soils.  It 
is  also  indigenous  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  not  very  common.  It  was  doubt- 
less introduced  into  the  United  States  fron^  Europe,  and  has  naturalized  itself  in 
waste  places,  and  about  cultivated  groimds  in  the  northern  states,  and  in  the 
British  Americcm  provinces.  The  plant  is  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  and,  among  mod- 
ems, it  appears  first  to  have  been  recorded  by  Bauhin,  in  his  "  Pinax,"  and  subse- 
quently by  all  the  writers  on  plants,  under  different  names,  till  the  time  of  Ray, 
in  1686  and  1688,  who  first  called  it  berberis;  which  name  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  LinnsBus,  and  by  all  botanists  since  his  time. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  original  species  of  the  Berberis  vulgaris  is 
propagated  in  the  nurseries  by  seeds,  and  the  varieties  by  suckers.  For  ordinary 
purposes,  no  plant  requires  less  culture ;  but,  to  produce  large  fruit,  it  should  be 
planted  in  a  deep,  well-manured,  somewhat  calcareous  soil,  and  be  constantly 
freed  from  side-suckers.  The  racemes  of  the  blossoms  should  be  thinned  out,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  number  of  bunches  of  fruit,  and  to  increase  its  size.  When 
the  berberry  is  intended  to  become  an  ornamental  tree,  it  should  be  trimmed,  with 
a  straight  stem,  to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  all  suckers  from  the  roots, 
and  all  side-buds  from  the  stem,  should  be  removed  the  moment  they  appear, 
and  then  suffered  to  branch  out  into  a  fine,  orbicular,  or  drooping  head.  So 
treated,  it  forms  a  singularly  beautiful  tree,  or  shrub,  and  will  sometimes  endure 
for  two  or  three  centuries,  without  increasing  much  in  size,  after  thirty  years. 
It  may  also  be  employed  for  hedges,  and  as  it  patiently  bears  the  shears,  it  may 
be  shorn  to  any  desirable  form.  .  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  plant  is  young, 
is  rapid ;  for  the  first  five  or  six  years,  it  will  nearly  attain  its  maximum  height, 
unless  the  si^e-branches  be  removed. 

Diseases,  ^c.  The  Berberis  vulgaris  is  subject  to  a  disease  called  mildew^ 
^cidium  berberidis,  which,  when  magnified,  is  foimd  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
small  orange-cups,  with  a  fine  film  over  each,  as  shown  in  the 
adjoining  figure.  When  ripe,  these  films  burst,  and  the  tops 
of  the  cups  assume  a  ragged,  uneven  appearance,  in  which 
state  they  look  like  white  fungi.  The  cups  are  filled  with 
innumerable  little  cases,  containing  seeds,  or  spherules,  and 
these  constitute  the  bright-orange  powder,  that  is  seen  on  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  berberry,  and  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  blight  on  com  both  in  Europe  and  America.  This  opinion,  though  totally 
unfounded,  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  This  error  has  been  ably,  and  scientifi- 
cally refiited  by  Messrs.  Du  Hamel,  Broussonet ,  and  Drs.  Grenville  and  Lindley. 
The  blight  on  com  is  generally  a  species  of  uredo,  and  does  not  correspond  in 
botanical  characters  with  the  -SJcidium.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  com 
will  not  thrive  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  berberry,  is,  on  account  of  the 
meagreness  of  the  soil  in  which  it  often  grows,  it  being  impoverished  by  its  creep- 
ing root. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  berberry  is  hard  and  brittle,  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  and  contains  a  large  white  pith.  It  is  of  but  little  use  in  the  arts 
except  for  dying.  The  inner  bark,  both  of  the  stems  and  roots,  affords  a  yellow 
dye.  The  leaves  are  agreeably  acid,  and,  according  to  Gerard,  were  used,  in  his 
time,  to  season  meat  with,  instead  of  a  salad,  like  sorrel.  The  berries  are  not 
eaten  raw,  but  are  excellent,  when  preserved  with  their  own  weight  of  sugar  or 
syrup,  or  candied.  They  are  also  made  into  jelly  and  rob,  both  of  which  are 
not  only  delicious  to  the  taste,  but  extremely  wholesome-,  and  they  are  pickled  in 
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vinegair,  when  green,  and  substituted  for  capers.  In  some  countries  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  the  berries  are  used  instead  of  lemon,  for  flavouring  punch : 
and,  when  fermented,  it  produces  an  acid  wine,  from  which  tartar  is  procured 
by  evaporation.  They  are  also  in  general  use  for  garnished  dishes.  Medici- 
nally, the  berries,  leaves,  and  roots,  are  powerfully  acid  and  astringent;  the  bark 
is  purgative  and  tonic;  and  the  berries,  when  bruised  and  steeped  in  water, 
make  a  refreshing  drink,  in  fevers.  The  astringent  principle  is  also  so  abundant 
in  the  bark,  that  it  is  used  in  Poland  in  tanning  leather,  which  it  dyes  a  fine  yel- 
low. A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  said  to  make  a  good  gargle  to  strengthen  the 
throat  and  gums.  When  the  berberry  is  cultivated  in  a  garden  for  its  fruit,  it  is 
preferable  to  select  the  variety,  or  rather  variation,  called  Berberis  vulgaris 
asperma,  in  which  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  wanting,  and  in  which  the  fruit  is 
sweeter  than  the  common  kinds.  This  shrub  makes  excellent  hedges ;  but  there 
exists  a  prejudice  against  it  among  agriculturists  both  in  Europe  and  in  Amer- 
ica, from  its  supposed  influence  in  producing  blight,  or  mildew,  on  the  corn  or 
grain  growing  near  it. 


^ 


Barberis  canadensis, 
THE  CANADIAN  BERBERRY. 


Berbtrk  emadauiSi 


Epine  vinette  da  Canada, 
Canadischer  BerberiUbeereustrauch, 
Barberry  Bash, 


Synonymes. 


'  Db  CAifooLLB,  Prodromas. 

Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 

NtTTTiLL,  Genera  of  North  American  Plants. 

Loudon,  Arboretam  Britannicam. 
^ToBjiET  AND  GraY|  Flora  of  North  America. 

Francs. 

Gbrmant. 

ANaLO-AMEmcA. 


flowers  which 


EngrtaingM.    Andaboo,  Blida  of  America,  pL  clxzxrlU. ;  Loodon,  Arbontom  BrttaaDlciiiii,  fifon  48 ;  and  tba  figurw  below. 

Specific  CharacUri.    Spines  3-parted.     Leaves  obovate-oblong,  remotely  serrated,  upper  ones  nearly 
entire.    Racemes  many-flowered,  nodding.-^Dm,  MiUer's  Dia. 

Description. 

r.HE  Canadian  Berberry  is  a  low  shrub,  not  exceeding  five 
feet  in  height,  with  stems,  roots,  and  flowers  yellow,  as  in 
the  precedmg  species.  The  leaves  are  much  smaller  and 
narrower,  attenuate  at  the  base,  but  nearly  sessile.  The 
forth  in  May  and  Jime,  are  also  smaller  than  those  of  the 
Berberis  vulgaris,  and  tfie  fruit  is  smaller  and  shorter,  of  a  red  colour,  and  less 
sour.  It  grows  on  fertile  hUls,  and  among  rocks,  especially  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and,  on  the  authority  of  Pursh,  it  is  found  in  Canada.  Torrey  and 
Gray  remark  that,  "  This  indigenous  species,  very  distinct  from  the  Berberis 
vulgaris,  with  which  it  has  been  in  some  degree  confounded,  is  probably  a  native 
of  the  southern  states  only ;  the  barberry  of  the  New  England  states,  and,  doubt- 
less, of  Canada,  being  the  European  species,  and  certainly  not  indigenous.  Our 
species  was  first  noticed,  apparently,  by  Marshall,  who  states  that  he  has  a  dif- 
ferent species  of  barberry  growing  near  New  River,  Virginia.  Original  specimens, 
collected  and  named  by  Pursh,  exist  in  the  herbarium  of  the  late  Professor  Bar- 
ton, now  deposited  in  the  rooms  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Phila- 
delphia."   This  shrub  was  cultivated  in  England  in  1759. 


Oenus  TILIA,  Linn. 

Tiliaceae.  Polyandna  Polygynia, 

S^.  Nai.  S^,  Lin, 

Generic  Characters,  Calyx  5-parted.  Petals  5.  Stamens  nameroas,  free,  or  somewhat  polyadelphoiis. 
Ovary  globose,  villous,  1-styled,  5-celled  j  cells  2-ovuled.  Nut  coriaceous,  1-celled,  1— 2-seedea,  from 
abortion. — Don,  MiUer's  Diet, 

^HE  genus  Tilia  consists  of  timber  trees,  with  mellifluous  flowers, 
with  a  remarkable  bractea  attached  to  the  peduncle  of  each  of  the 
cymes  of  the  flowers.  The  number  of  species  varies,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  botanists,  from  two  to  ten.  As  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty respecting  the  number,  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  several  of  them  have  been  heretofore  described,  we  shall 
adopt  only  two  species,  and  include  them  all  under  Tilia  europaea,  and  ameri- 
cana.  The  most  obvious  external  differential  characteristics  of  these  two  spe- 
cies appear  to  be,  that  the  former  have  regularly  cordate,  and  the  latter,  obliquely 
cordate  leaves. 


Tilia  europaa, 
THE  EUROPEAN  LIME-TREE. 


Synonymes. 


THiaewntpaa, 


TUleul, 

Tiglio, 

Tilo, 

Til, 

Lind, 

Linde, 

Lipa, 

Line-tree,  Linden,  Lime-tree,  Teil-tree, 

Lime-tree,  Lin  or  Linden-tree, 

Bast, 

Bast  Holz, 


'  LiNiTAus,  Species  Plantanim. 
Smith,  English  Flora. 
Don,  MillePs  Dictionary. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Bntannicnm. 
^  Sblbt,  British  Forest  Trees. 
France. 
Italy. 
Spain. 
Portugal. 

Sweden  and  Denmark. 
Holland  and  Germany. 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia. 
Britain. 
A  nolo- America. 
Lincolnshire,  (£no.) 
Ancient  Germany. 


DerivQtUna,  The  generic  name,  TVUa,  le  rappoeed,  br  aome,  to  be  derired  from  the  Greek,  ptUon^  a  feather,  from  the  fea- 
thery appearance  of  ite  bracteas:  and  by  others,  from  the  Greek,  fi/ai,  light  bodiea  floating  in  the  air,  like  wool  or  feathers. 
The  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portugnese  names  are  derired  from  the  botanical  one.  Most  of  the  other  European  names 
are  derired  from  the  Roman,  linta,  a  line  or  cord,  baring  reference  to  the  bark,  which  was  formerly,  as  at  present,  made  into 
lines  or  ropes.  The  name  BtM  was  ap^ied  to  a  rariety  of  tilia,  by  the  rustics  of  Lincolnshire,  because  ropes  were  made  from 
Its  bark.  The  ancient  German  name,  Batt  Hoix,  signifies  literally,  bark- wood,  and  is  erideotly  derired  from  the  use  made  of 
the  bark  of  this  tree  in  making  mau. 

Engratingt.    Selby,  British  Forest  Trees,  pp.  1,  2 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  r.,  pi.  19 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters,  Petals  without  scales.  Leaves  cordate,  acuminated,  serrated,  smooth,  except  a  tufl 
of  hair  at  the  origin  of  the  veins  beneath,  twice  the  length  of  the  petioles.  Cymes  many-flowered. 
Fruit  coriaceous,  downy.— 2>on,  Miller's  Diet. 

Description, 

"  And  the  Lime  at  dewy  ere 
Diffusing  odoun." 

COWPIR. 


'j^SIHE  Linden  or  Lime- 
^  H  v^  tree,  in  its  full  and 


m 
luxuriant       foliage. 

^!S5S  where  sufficient  room 

has  heen  aflbrded  it,  and  the  soil  has  suited 
its  constitution,  is  pronounced  as  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  striking  of  European  trees. 
In  its  native  country,  it  often  attains  a  height 
of  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet,  with  a  diam- 
eter of  four  to  six  feet,  and  even  more.  From 
the  straightness  of  its  stem,  and  the  luxuri- 
ant spreading  of  its  branches,  which  are  like- 
wise so  tough  as  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the 
winds  that  would  disarm  most  other  trees,  it 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  lining  avenues,  and 
screening  the  passenger  from  the  scorching 
sun.  This  tree,  however,  is  not  so  much  es- 
teemed, on  account  of  its  coming  into  leaf 
late  in  the  spring,  and  beginning  to  decay 
early    in    autumn;    more    especially  when 
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planted  in  a  dry  soil.  It  unfolds  its  leaves  at  Naples  at  the  end  of  March ;  in 
England  in  the  middle  of  April ;  and  at  Upsula,  in  Sweden,  and  at  New  York, 
about  the  first  of  May.  At  the  two  last-named  places  it  loses  its  leaves  early  in 
autumn,  while  at  Naples  it  remains  in  full  foUage  during  November.  In  Holland, 
where  the  linden  abounds,  the  whole  country,  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  is  perfumed  by  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers. 

Varieties,  "  The  extensive  distribution,"  says  Loudon,  "  and  long  cultivation 
of  this  tree  in  Europe,  have  given  rise  to  the  following  races  or  varieties,  de- 
scribed by  De  CandoUe,  and  others,  as  species ;  from  which  high  authority,  it 
may  be  considered  presumption  in  us  to  diflfer ;  but  we  have  not  done  so  without 
due  consideration,  and  after  having  examined  the  living  plants  of  different  ages 
and  in  diiBferent  situations,  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention." 

1.  T.  E.  MicROPHYLLA,  Loudou.  .  SmdU-leaved  European  Lime-tree^  in  England; 
Tilleul  d  peiites  feuiUes,  in  France ;  and  KleirMdttrige  Linck,  or  Winterlinde^ 
in  Germany.  The  petals  of  this  variety  are  without  scales ;  the  leaves  cordate, 
roundish,  acuminated,  sharply  serrated,  smooth  above,  glaucous,  and  bearded 
beneath  on  the  axils  of  the  veins,  as  well  as  in  hairy  blotches ;  the  fruit  is  rather 
globose,  hardly  ribbed,  very  thin  and  brittle.  This  variety  is  distinguishable,  at 
first  sight,  from  all  others,  by  the  smallness  of  its  leaves,  which  are  only  two 
inches  broad,  and  sometimes  scarcely  longer  than  their  slender  footstalks.  The 
flowers  are  also  much  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  other  varieties ;  and  they  are 
very  fragrant,  having  a  scent  like  those  of  the  honeysuckle.  This  appears  to  be 
the  linden-tree  of  Gerard,  the  timber  of  which,  he  says,  "  is  much  harder  and 
more  knotty,  and  more  yellow,  than  the  timber  of  the  other  sort ;  and  not  very 
diflerent  from  the  timber  of  the  elm-tree."  In  Worcestershire,  England,  between 
Horford  and  Ombersley,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  variety  estimated  at  upwards  of 
three  hundred  years  of  age,  which  is  seventy  feet  high,  with  a  circumference 
of  thirty  feet,  at  three  yards  above  the  groimd. 

2.  T.  E.  PLATYPHYLLA,  Loudou.  Broad-lcaved  European  Lime-tree^  in  Eng- 
land; Tilleul  d  grandes  feuiUeSy  or  Tilleul  de  Hollande,  in  France.  ITie 
petals  of  this  variety  are  without  scales ;  the  leaves  cordate,  roundish,  acumi- 
nated, sharply  serrated,  downy  beneath,  origin  of  their  veins  woolly ;  branches 
hairy;  cymes  three-flowered;  fruit  woody,  downy,  turbinate,  with  five  promi- 
nent angles.  This  tree  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  its  large,  rough  leaves, 
and  also  by  its  rough  bark,  and  hispid  branches.  At  Syon,  near  London,  there 
is  a  tree  of  this  variety,  supposed  to  have  been  planted  about  ninety  years,  and  is 
nearly  eighty  feet  high. 

3.  T.  E.  RUBRA,  Loudon.  Red-twigged  European  Lime-tree.  This  variety  is 
distmguished  by  the  redness  of  its  young  branches,  and  it  may  be  properly  con- 
sidered as  a  sub-variety  of  the  two  preceding.  In  Sweden,  where  linden  woods 
extend  over  the  low  parts  of  the  country  for  many  miles  together,  the  common 
lime-tree  is  met  with,  in  some  places,  perhaps,  ror  a  mile  together,  with  the 
twigs  bright  red,  yellow  in  some,  and  in  others  quite  green ;  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  there  is  also  a  yellow-twigged  variety,  or  sub-variety.  Several 
similar  coincidences  occur  in  England  among  the  cultivated  varieties. 

4.  T.  E.  LACiNiATA,  Loudou.  CtU-leoved  European  Lime-tree.  The  leaves  of 
Ihis  variety  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  species,  and  deeply  and  irreg- 
ularly cut  and  twisted,  scarcely  two  on  the  tree  being  alike.  This  variety  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  exceeds  thirty  feet  in  height. 

6.  T.  E.  AUREA,  Loudon.  Golden-twigged  European  Lime-tree,  This  variety 
difiers  from  the  common  lime-tree  in  the  yellowness  of  its  twigs ;  and,  apparently, 
is  not  so  vigorous  in  its  growth  as  any  of  the  other  varieties,  except  the  T.  e. 
laciniata. 

6.  T.  E.  PLATYPHYLLA  AUREA.     Ooldcn-twigged  Brood-leaved  European  Lime^ 
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tree.    This  variety  differs  from  the  common  broad-leaved  lime  in  no  other  resj[)ect 
than  in  the  yellow  colour  of  its  twigs. 

7.  T.  E.  DASTSTYLA.  Hairy-styl&i,  European  Lime-tree.  This  variety  is  de- 
scribed as  having  petals  without  scales;  leaves  smooth,  somewhat  hairy  at  the 
base  beneath ;  axils  of  veins  bearded ;  style  tomentose. 

8.  T.  E.  ALRA,  Loudon.  White-leaved  European  Lime-tree^  in  England;  Til" 
leul  blancj  in  France ;  Weisse  Linde,  in  Germany.  Each  of  the  petals  of  this 
variety  has  a  scale  at  the  base,  inside ;  the  leaves  are  cordate,  somewhat  acumi- 
nated, and  rather  unequal  at  the  base,  serrated,  clothed  with  white  down  be- 
neath, but  smooth  above,  and  four  times  longer  than  the  petioles ;  the  fruit  is 
ovate,  with  five  obscure  ribs.  This  tree  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  all  other 
varieties  by  the  white  appearance  of  its  foliage,  even  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  by  the  strikingly  snowy  hue  of  its  leaves,  when  ruffled  by  the  wind.  Its 
wood  and  shoots  resemble  those  of  the  common  lime ;  but  it  does  not  attain  the 
same  height  There  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  tree  at  Walton,  upon  the 
Thames,  sixty  feet  high ;  and  several  others  at  High  Clere,  in  Berkshire,  some 
of  which,  in  forty  years,  have  attained  a  height  of  upwards  of  sixty  feet. 

9.  T.  B.  ALBA  PETioLARis,  Loudou.  Long-petioted-leoved  European  Lime-tree, 
This  tree  is  described  by  De  CandoUe  from  dried  specimens,  without  flower  or 
fruit,  and  is  probably  only  a  sub-variety  of  T.  e.  alba. 

There  is  another  variety,  with  varigated  leaves,  but  it  is  such  a  ragged,  ill- 
looking  plant,  that  it  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  culture. 

Geography  and  History,  The  Tilia  europaea  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  found  wild  in  northern  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Bohemia,  and,  according  to  Pallas,  throughout  the  whole  of 
Russia,  and  a  great  part  of  Siberia.  According  to  Watson,  it  is  common  all  over 
Britain,  and  in  the  south-western,  north-eastern,  and  north-western  coimties  of 
Ireland.  The  T.  e.  platyphylla  is  said  to  inhabit  Sweden,  and  most  parts  of 
Europe,  as  far  south  as  the  Alpine  regions  of  Switzerland,  and  Spain.  The 
T.  e.  microphylla  appears  to  be  indigenous  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Germany,  in 
Sweden,  and  Russia ;  also  in  the  south-eastern  and  north-eastern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  north-western  counties  of  Scotland.  At  Shawley,  eight  miles  north- 
west from  Worcester,  England,  there  is  a  wood  of  about  five  hundred  acres  in 
extent,  the  greater  part  of  the  undergrowth  of  which,  is  of  this  variety.  So 
extensive  a  tract  in  Britain,  covered  with  the  linden,  strongly  tends  to  prove 
that  this  tree  is*  truly  indigenous.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  lime  seldom,  if 
ever,  ripens  its  seeds  in  EIngland,  which  would  operate  unfavourably  to  its  repro- 
duction. The  T.  e.  alba  is  found  in  the  woods  in  Hungary,  where*  it  is  rare, 
and  also  near  Constantinople,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  1767, 
and  planted  dt  Mile  End. 

The  European  lime-tree  has  long  been  cultivated  for  ornament  and  shade, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  British  American  provinces. 

The  lime-tree  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Theo- 
phrastus.  Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  Columella,  and  Pliny  mention  it,  and  celebrate 
its  bark  and  wood.  According  to  Theophrastus,  it  is  of  both  sexes,  which  are 
totally  different  as  to  form ;  probably  referring  to  the  small-leaved  and  large- 
leaved  varieties.  The  leaves,  he  says,  are  sweet,  and  are  used  as  food  for  mosl^ 
kinds  of  cattle.  This  tree  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans  for  its  shade ; 
and,  according  to  Pliny,  for  the  numerous  uses  to  which  its  wood  might  be  applied. 
In  modern  times,  the  lime-tree  was  one  of  the  first  to  attract  the  attention  of 
dendrological  writers  previously  to  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  wha  describes  only  two 
species,  Tilia  europsea  and  americana.  M.  Ventenat,  in  1798,  described  three 
European  species,  and  three  American  ones ;  and  De  CandoUe  has  described  ten. 
Evelyn,  speaking  of  the  lime-tree,  says,  ^^  It  is  a  shameful  negligence  that  we  are 
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no  better  provided  with  nurseries  for  a  tree  so  choice,  and  so  universally  accept- 
able. We  send,  commonly,  for  this  tree,  into  Flanders  and  Holland,  while  our 
woods  do,  in  some  places,  spontaneously  produce  them."  The  linden  has  long 
been  a  favorite  tree  lor  avenues  and  public  walks,  in  some  of  the  principal  towns 
of  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  in 
Berlin,  called  Die  Linden  Strasse,  It  also  forms  avenues  to  country-seats, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Britain,  and  in  America.  "The  French," 
says  Du  Hamel,  "  growing  tired  of  the  horse-chesnut  for  avenues,  adopted  the 
lime  for  that  purpose,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and,  accordingly,  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  residences  of  the  French,  as  well  as  the  English  gentry  of  that 
date,  are  bordered  with  lime  trees;"  and  Fenelon,  "in  conformity  to  this  taste, 
decorates  with  '  flowering  lime-trees,'  his  enchanted  isle  of  Calypso." 

The  introduction  of  the  European  linden  into  America,  no  doubt,  took  place 
soon  after  its  settlement.    In  general,  as  it  is  but  a  short-lived  tree,  in  this  coun- 

7,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  insects,  but  few  specimens  are  to  be  found 
advanced  age  and  size,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
period  at  which  it  was  brought  from  Europe.  There  exists,  at  present,  how- 
ever, a  noble  and  venerable  tree  of  this  species,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
which  is  reputed  to  be  above  two  hundred  years  old,  with  a  trunk  mecisuring 
more  than  eight  feet  in  circumference  at  three  feet  from  the  ground.    Its  trunk  is 

f>ierced  and  grooved  with  numerous  holes  by  the  Saperda  vestita ;  several  of  its 
arge  branches,  and  a  portion  of  its  top  have  fallen,  apparently  in  consequence 
of  the  depredations  of  these  insects,  and  in  a  few  years  more,  it  will  probably 
moulder  to  earth. 

The  largest  and  the  most  remarkable  linden  in  Europe,  and  probably  in  the 
world,  is  at  Neustadt,  in  Wurtemberg,  so  famous  for  its  size,  that  even  the  city  itself 
takes  its  name  from  it,  being  called  by  the  Germans,  Neustadt  an  der  Li?ide  ; 
that  is,  Newtown  by  the  Great  Linden-tree.  This  monstrosity  of  unknown 
antiquity,  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  near 
the  ground.  Its  trunk  rises  fifteen  feet  before  it  begins  to  ramify.  The  branches 
extend  to  nearly  one  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  trunk,  and  are  supported 
by  one  hundred  and  eight  pillars  of  wood  and  stone.  There  is  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment formed  in  the  head  of  the  tree,  which  may  be  ascended  by  a  flight  of 
steps.  In  the  hollows  of  the  branches,  earth  has  been  placed,  and  gooseberry 
bushes  planted,  the  fruit  of  which  is  sold  to  visiters. 

At  Fribourg,  in  the  public  square,  there  is  a  large  lime-tree,'  the  branches  of 
which  are  supported  by  pieces  of  timber.  This  tree  was  planted  on  the  day 
that  the  victory  was  proclaimed  of  the  Swiss  over  the.  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Charles  the  Bold,  in  1476;  and  it  is  a  monument  admirably  accordant  with  the 
then  feebleness  of  the  Swiss  republics,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  man- 
ners, it  being  the  custom  in  the  middle  ages,  during  the  struggles  of  the  Swiss 
and  Flemish  people  to  recover  their  liberty,  to  plant  a  lime-tree  on  the  field  of 
every  battle  that  they  gained  over  their  oppressors.  In  1833,  the  tnmk  of  this 
tree  measured  about  fourteen  feet  in  circumference.  In  the  village  of  Yillars-en- 
Morig,  near  Fribourg,  there  is  a  large  lime-tree,  which  existed  there  long  before 
the  battle  of  Morat,  (which  the  tree  of  Fribourg  commemorates,)  and  which 
/now  is  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  According  to  De  CandoUe,  in  1831,  it  was 
seventy  feet  high,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference  at  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  where  it  divided  into  large  and  perfectly  sound  branches.  It  is  esti- 
mated as  being  nearly  one  thousand  years  of  age. 

At  Knowle,  south  of  London,  there  is  an  immense  lime-tree,  which  spreads 
over  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground.  What  is  very  remarkable,  the 
branches  of  this  tree,  many  years  ago,  rested  their  extremities  on  the  soil,  rooted 
into  it,  and  sent  up  a  circle  of  young  shoots,  which  surrounded  the  parent  tree. 
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These  young  shoots,  in  process  of  time,  partook  the  character  of  trees  them- 
selves,  and,  in  turn,  stretched  out  their  branches,  rest^  them  on  the  ground,  and 
threw  up  a  second  circle  of  trees,  which,  in  1820,  were  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
height.  This  tree  is  said  to  stand  in  a  lawn  in  an  ancient  geometrical  garden, 
and  must  be,  at  least,  two  hundred  years  old. 

In  the  cemetery  of  the  hospital  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony,  a  man  planted  a  linden- 
tree,  and  was  afterwards  buried  under  its  shade,  who  left  a  sum  of  money  to 
have  a  sermon  preached  every  Trinity  Sunday,  under  it.  This  tree  is  said  to  have 
grown  to  an  enormous  size,  and  was  planted  in  a  reversed  position,  with  its  head 
downwards. 

MythologiccU  and  Legendary  AUtisions.  In  Prussia,  near  Konigsberg,  two 
large  lindens  were  grown  on  a  grassy  bank,  beneath  which,  it  is  said,  were  buried, 
in  one  grave,  a  bride,  who  died  on  her  wedding-day,  and  her  husband,  who  did 
not  long  survive  her  loss.  The  tree  was  ever  afterwards  a  favourite  retreat  for 
sorrowful  lovers. 

In  the  churchyard,  at  Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia,  it  is  said  there  are  some  old  lime- 
trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are  hooded ;  and  the  peasants  affirm  that  they  have 
ever  been  so  since  some  monks  from  a  neighbouring  convent  were  hanged  on  their 
boughs. 

Ovid  tells  us  in  his  "  Metamorphoses,"  that  Baucis,  when  Jupiter  and  Mer- 
cury, after  they  had  partaken  of  her  hospitality,  offered  to  grant  any  request  she 
might  make,  only  asked  to  die  on  the  same  day  as  her  husband ;  that  the  gods, 
granting  her  prayer,  when  she  and  Philemon  had  both  attained  a  good  old  age, 
she  was  changed  into  a  lime-tree,  and  her  husband  into  an  oak.  While  tfie 
transformation  was  taking  place,  they  continued  speaking  affectionately  to  each 
other,  till  the  bark  had  closed  quite  round  them ;  and  that,  even  when  they  had 
become  trees,  they  entwined  their  branches  closely  together. 

Soil  and  Situation,  A  deep,  and  rather  light  soil  is  recommended  by  Du 
Hamel,  for  the  lime-tree,  or  an  argillaceous  soil,  inclining  somewhat  to  sand,  and 
rather  moist ;  but  the  largest  trees  are  generally  found  in  a  good,  loamy  soil,  or 
in  the  alluvial  deposites  of  low-lying  meadows,  along  the  margins  of  lakes,  riv- 
ers, &c.  In  Lithuania,  where  this  tree  abounds,  the  soil  is  rather  a  clayey  than 
a  sandy  loam. 

In  dry  situations,  it  never  attains  a  large  size,  and  it  loses  its  leaves,  perhaps^ 
earlier  than  any  other  tree.  Being  an  inhabitant  of  the  plains,  rather  than  of 
the  moimtains,  it  does  not  appear  suitable  for  exposed  surfaces ;  but  it  requires  a 
pure  air,  rather  than  otherwise ;  for,  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  continental  Europe,  but  sparingly  so  in  the  British  cities,  where  more 
mineral  coal  is  consumed,  which  appears  to  be  more  injurious  to  the  lime  than  to 
the  elm*  the  plane,  or  some  other  trees. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  This  tree  is  seldom  propagated  otherwise  than  by 
layers,  which  are  made,  in  the  nurseries,  in  autumn,  or  winter,  and  which  be- 
come rooted,  so  as  to  be  separated  from  the  parent  stock,  in  a  year.  Du  Hamel 
says  that  the  lime-tree  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  ought  to  be  sown  imme- 
diately after  being  gathered ;  because,  if  they  are  preserved  dry  till  the  following 
spring,  they  will  not  often  come  up  till  the  secona  year.  If,  however,  the  seed£ 
are  mixed  with  sand,  or  with  soil,  not  loo  dry,  and  kept  in  that  state  during  the 
winter,  they  will  generally  spring  up  the  first  year.  Owing  to  the  slowness  of 
the  growth  of  plants  raised  from  seeds,  the  French  and  Belgian  gardeners  cut  off 
the  stock  of  an  old  tree,  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  soon  sends  up 
a  great  number  of  young  shoots ;  among  these  they  throw  a  quantity  of  soil, 
which  they  allow  to  remain  one,  two,  or  three  years,  after  which,  they  find  the 
shoots  well  rooted,  and  of  a  sufficient  height  and  strength  to  be  planted  at  once 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  The  lime-tree  bears  transplanting  when  of  a 
considerable  size ;  but,  when  it  is  grown  in  the  nurseries  for  this  purpose,  it  ought 
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always  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted  every  two  or  three  years.  A  tree  which 
has  stood  some  years  without  being  removed,  should  have  the  roots  cut  round, 
at  three  or  four  feet  from  the  stem,  a  year  before  removal,  for  the  purpose  ol 
stunting  the  growth,  both  of  the  head  and  roots,  and  of  forming  smaller  roots 
and  fibres. 

Insects.  The  foliage  of  the  Tilia  europeea  affords  a  pabulum  to  the  larvae  of 
many  lepidopterous  insects,  some  of  which  feed  exclusively  upon  it,  while  others 
prey  upon  that  of  various  trees.  Among  those  which  prove  the  most  injurious 
to  it  in  the  United  States,  are  several  species  of  the  Geometridae,  such  as  span- 
worms,  loopers,  measurers,  etc.,  some  of  which  also  feed  indiscriminately  upon 
the  elm,  maple,  horse-chesnut,  sycamore,  (Platanus,)  poplar,  apple,  cherry,  and 
plum.  Within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  soon  after  the  unfolcUng  of  the  leaves 
of  these  trees,  they  have  been  attacked  by  the  larvae  of  these  insects,  and  in  some 
instances  have  been  entirely  divested  of  their  foliage.  They  usually  emerge  from 
the  egg,  at  New  York  and  vicinity,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  during  the 
month  of  June  suspend  themselves  by  their  silken  lines  from  the  trees  along  the 
streets  and  avenues,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  citizens.  After  gorging 
themselves  with  the  tender  foliage  for  three  or  four  weeks,  they  quit  the  tree, 
enter  the  ground,  or  some  other  place  of  concealment,  and  undefgo  their  trans- 
formations. The  perfect  insects  of  most  of  the  species  appear  about  the  20th  of 
July,  and  others  at  various  periods  in  autumn,  and  in  the  following  spring.  TTiey 
commonly  consist  of  small,  whitish,  or  variegated  millers,  and,  in  some  species, 
the  females  have  no  wings.  Soon  after  their  appearance,  the  females  make  pro- 
vision for  their  future  progeny,  by  laying  their  eggs  upon  the  leaves,  branches, 
or  trunks  of  trees,  and  then  die.  Various  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  for 
the  destruction  of  these  insects,  and  but  a  few  of  these  have  proved  effectual, 
except  those  of  crushing  them  to  death,  when  on  the  trees,  or  by  destroying  the 
chrysalides,  or  the  eggs. 

Another  insect,  in  this  coimtry,  which  is  more  pernicious  and  fatal  to  the 
European  linden-tree  than  the  preceding,  is  a  long-horned  beetle,  {SapercUt  ves- 
tita^  oay,)  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  in  Hovey's  **  Magazine  of 
Horticulture,"  vol.  x.,  p.  330.  It  was  discovered  about  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Say,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  has  been 
known  for  several  years  in  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  The 
insect,  in  the  winged  state,  is  a  little  more  than 
half  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  covered  with  a 
greenish  down,  having  two  dark  spots  on  each 
wing  cover,  as  indicat^  in  the  adjoining  figure. 
It  makes  its  appearance  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
commences  eating  the  yoimg  bark  and  tender 
twigs,  and  often  the  petioles  of  the  leaves.  The 
female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  the  trees.  Where  they  remain  during  the 
autiunn  and  winter.  According  to  Dr.  Harris,  a 
strip  of  the  bark  of  the  large  linden  in  Cambridge, 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  two  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  extending  to  the  top  of  the  trunk,  has 
been  destroyed,  and  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
wood  is  pierced  and  grooved  with  countless  numbers  of  holes,  wherein  the  larvae 
of  these  insects  have  been  bred,  and  whence  swarms  of  beetles  have  issued  in 
times  past.  The  lindens  in  Washington  square,  in  Philadelphia,  were  also 
attacked  by  these  borers  a  few  years  since,  and  in  1842,  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  them  entirely.  The  superintendent  of  the  square  informed  us,  that 
soon  after  the  European  species  was  cut  down,  they  attacked  the  American  lin- 
dens, which  probably  would  have  been  destroyed,  had  not  the  insects  been  arrested 
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by  him.  The  two  beautiful  rows  of  European  lindens,  in  front  of  the  stale 
house,  in  Philadelphia,  have  likewise  been  perforated  by  them,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  nKNre,  they  will  probably  fall  from  their  prey.  The  same  insect  also  is  said 
to  attack  the  mountain  ash.  Various  experiments  have  been  tried  to  arrest 
their  course,  but  most  of  them  have  proved  fruitless,  except  by  crushing  the  in- 
sects to  death,  or  by  destroying  their  e^gs. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  lime-tree,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  oak,  the  ash,  and  other  timber  trees,  holds  but  an  inferior  rank,  and  is  only 
used  in  such  works  as  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  moisture  and 
dryness.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  white,  close-grained,  soft,  light,  and  smooth  j 
and,  when  seasoned,  it  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  It  is  used  by 
pianoforte-makers,  for  sounding-boards,  and  by  cabinet-makers  for  a  variety  of 

Surposes,  as  it  does  not  warp  under  atmospheric  changes.  It  is  turned  into 
omestic  utensils  of  various  kinds,  carved  into  toys,  and  turned  into  small  boxes 
for  apothecaries.  The  most  elegant  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  for  carving,  for 
which  it  is  superior  to  every  other  wood.  Many  of  the  fine  carvings  in  Windsor 
Castle,  Trinity  College  Library,  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire' s 
mansion,  at  Chatsworth,  are  of  this  wood.  It  is  said  to  make  excellent  charcoal 
for  gunpowder,  even  better  than  alder,  and  nearly  as  good  as  hazel,  or  willow. 
Baskets  and  cradles  were  formerly  made  from  the  twigs ;  and  shoe-makers  and 
glovers  are  said  to  prefer  planks  of  lime-tree  for  cutting  the  finer  kinds  of  leather 
upon.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  collected  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Carniola,  and 
Switzerland,  for  feeding  cattle ;  though  in  Sweden,  Linnseus  says,  they  commu- 
nicate a  bad  flavour  to  the  milk  of  cows.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the 
lime-tree,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  is  that  of  supplying  material  for  making  ropes 
and  mats ;  the  latter  of  which  enter  extensively  into  European  commerce.  The 
Russian  peasants  weave  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  for  the  upper  parts  of  their 
shoes,  the  bark  of  the  trunks  or  large  branches  serving  for  the  soles ;  and  they 
also  make  of  it,  tied  together  with  strips  of  the  inner  bark,  baskets  and  boxes  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  outer  bark  of  old  trees  also  supplies  them,  like  that 
of  the  birch,  with  tiles  for  covering  their  cottages.  Ropes  are  still  made  of  the 
bark  of  this  tree  in  Cornwall,  and  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire.  The  manufac- 
ture of  mats  from  the  inner  bark,  however,  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  Russia, 
and  to  some  parts  of  Sweden.  Trees  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  are 
selected  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  when,  from  the  expansion  produced  by  the 
ascending  sap,  the  bark  parts  freely  from  the  wood.  The  bark  is  then  stripped 
from  them  in  lengths  of  six  to  eight  feet,  and  is  afterwards  steeped  in  water  till  it 
separates  freely  in  layers.  It  is  then  taken  out,  and  divided  into  ribands  or 
strands,  and  hung  up  in  the  shade,  generally  in  the  forest  were  it  grows,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  is  manufactured  into  mats,  so  much  in  use  by  garden- 
ers and  upholsterers,  and  for  covering  packages  generally.  The  fishermen  of 
Sweden  make  nets  for  catching  fish,  of  the  fibres  of  the  inner  bark,  separated  by 
maceration,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  flax  or  hemp ;  and  the  shepherds  of  Carniola 
weave  a  coarse  cloth  of  it,  which  serves  for  their  ordinary  clothing.  The  sap  of 
the  lime-tree,  drawn  off"  in  spring,  and  evaporated,  afibrds  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sugar.  The  honey  produced  from  the  flowers  is  considered  superior  to 
all  other  kinds  for  its  delicacy,  selling  for  three  or  four  times  the  price  of  common 
honey ;  and  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  medicine,  and  for  making  particular 
liqueurs,  more  especially,  Rosoglia.  This  lime-tree  honey  is  only  procured  at 
the  little  town  of  Kowno,  on  the  river  Niemen,  in  Lithuania,  which  is  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  forest  of  lime-trees,  and  where  the  management  of  the  honey-bee 
occupies  the  principal  attention  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Jews  of  Poland  produce 
a  close  imitation  of  this  honey,  by  bleaching  the  common  kind  in  the  open  air, 
during  frosty  weather.     The  fruit  of  the  lime-tree  had  long  been  thought  of  little 
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use,  till  M.  Missa,  of  Paris,  by  triturating  it,  mixed  with  some  of  its  flowers,  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  butter,  perfectly  resembling  chocolate,  both  in  taste  and 
consistency;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  found  that  the  lime-tree  chocolate 
would  not  keep.  It  has  been  suggested  whether  some  of  the  American  varieties 
of  tilia  would  not  prove  successful  in  this  particular.  In  England,  there  are 
many  ancient  lime-trees,  planted  in  towns,  because,  in  olden  times,  their  odour 
was  considered  as  purifying  to  the  air,  and  to  be  good  against  epilepsy. 

In  landscape  gardening  the  principal  use  of  the  liiiden  is  as  a  detached  tree  on 
a  lawn,  or  in  scenery  which  Is  decidedly  gardenesque ;  because,  from  the  sym- 
metrical and  regular  form  of  its  head,  it  is  unfitted  for  grouping  with  other  trees 
in  a  picturesque  manner.  It  is  recommended  as  preferable  to  the  elm,  for  shel- 
tering gardens,  or  orchards,  because  the  roots,  do  not,  like  those  of  the  elm,  spread 
and  impoverish  all  around  them.  Evelyn  commends  the  lime  for  its  "  unpar- 
alleled beauty"  for  walks;  "because,"  says  he,  *^it  will  grow  in  almost  all 
grounds,  lasts  long,  soon  heals  its  wounds,  when  pruned,  affects  uprightness, 
stoutly  resists  a  storm,  and  seldom  becomes  hollow."  Scattered  trees  of  it  har- 
monize well  with  immense  masses  of  Grecian  or  Roman  architecture ;  but  it  is 
less  suitable  for  the  narrow,  perpendicular  forms  of  the  Gothic.  For  architec- 
tural gardening  it  is  well  adapted,  from  the  patience  with  which  it  bears  the 
knife,  or  the  shears.  In  some  of  the  public  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and 
Amsterdam,  there  are  numerous  colonnades,  arcades,  walls,  pyramids,  and  other 
architectural  masses  formed  of  this  tree,  which  produce  an  imposing  effect. 


T^ia  eanericana, 
THE  AMERICAN  LIME-TREE. 

Synonymes, 


TiUa  americana, 


Tilia  glabroj 

Tillcul  de  rAmerique,  Tilleul  da  Canada, 
Amerikanischer  Lindenbaum, 
Tiglio  americano, 
Tilo  americano, 
Lenikby, 

While-wood,  Bass-wood, 
Lin,  Linden, 

Lime-tree,  Black  Lime-tree,  Smooth-leav- 
ed Lime-tree,  Bass-wood, 


'  LzsNJEUs,  Species  Flantaram. 

WiLLDBNow,  Berlinische  Baumzacht. 

MicHAUX,  North  American  Sylva. 

Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
^  ToRRET  AKD  Gbat,  FloHi  of  North  America. 

Db  Candollb,  Frodromus. 

Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 

France. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Spain. 

Lenni  Lenapb  Indians. 

Canada. 

Kentucky. 

Other  parts  of  the  United  States. 


Dertvationt.  The  naiiM  Baaa-wood,  is  probablr  a  comipiloa  from  batt,  which  is  applied  to  the  European  liroe-trse  b^  the 
ruslica  of  Lincolnshire,  because  ropes  were  made  Irom  its  baric.  The  Indian  name  is  deriyed  from  lenni,  original^  and  unkbu  ; 
the  last  word  by  iiseir  meaning  the  tree,  the  bark  of  which  peels  freely  aU  the  year  round.  It  Is  called  Black  Lime  from  iba 
dark  colour  of  the  baric 

Eigraving9.  Michaux,  North  American  Sylra,  pL  131 ;  Selby,  British  Forest  Trees,  p.  11 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britanni- 
cum, T.,  pi.  22;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters,    Leaves  obliquely  cordate,  or  trancate  at  the  base,  somewhat  coriaceous,  glabrous^ 
abruptly  acuminate;  petals  obtuse  or  truncate,  crenate  at  the  apex. — Torrey  and  Gray^  Flora. 


Description. 

|HE  Tilia  americana, 

like     the    European 

linden,  is  regarded  as 

one  of  the  finest  of 

forest  trees,  and  when  cultivated,  proves  highly 
omamental.  In  our  native  woods,  it  often 
rises  more  than  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  fre- 
quently upwards  of  four  feet  in  diameter ;  and  i 
there  is  little  doubt  but,  if  cultivated,  and  judi-| 
ciously  treated,  it  would  reach  a  size  little 
inferior,  if  not  equal,  to  the  European  species. 
Its  body  is  straight,  uniform,  and  surmounted 
with  an  ample  and  tufted  summit.  In  winter, 
it  is  readily  recognized  by  the  robust  appear- 
ance of  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  by  the 
dark-brown  colour  of  the  bark  on  the  shoots. 
The  leaves  are  from  three  to  four  inches  wide, 

obliquely  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  abruptly  and  acutely  pointed  at  the  sum- 
mit, finely  and  sharply  toothed,  glabrous  above,  of  a  deep-green,  and  paler 
beneath,  with  foot-stalks  about  two  inches  long.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in 
June,  are  about  half  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  borne  by  peduncles  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  and  are  garnished  with  a  long,  narrow  floral  leaf  The  cymes  are 
compounded,  having  Irom  twelve  to  eighteen  flowers,  pendulous,  and  subdivided 
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at  the  extremities.  The  sepals  are  triangular-lanceolate,  pubescent  outside,  and 
woolly  within.  The  petals  are  longer  than  the  sepals,  and  are  of  a  yellowish- 
white.  The  staminodia  are  obovate-lanceolate,  exactly  like  the  petals,  but 
smaller.  The  style  is  sometimes  longer,  and  at  others  shorter  than  the  petals, 
and  hairy  towards  the  base.  The  fruit,  which  ripens  in  September  and  October, 
is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  nearly  round,  and  covered  with  a  short,  gray  pubes- 
cence, usually  perfecting  but  one  seed. 

Varieties.  The  other  American  limes  we  regard  as  nothing  more  than  varie- 
ties of  this  species,  and  they  may  be  described  as  follows : — 

1.  T.  A.  LAXiFLORA,  Loudou.  Loase-cymed-Jlowered  American  Lime-tree. 
The  petals  of  this  variety  have  each  a  scale  at  the  base,  inside ;  the  leaves  are 
cordate,  gradually  acuminated,  serrated,  membranaceous,  and  smooth;  the 
cymes  are  loose;  the  petals  emarginate,  and  shorter  than  the  styles;  and  the 
fruit  is  nearly  round.  The  tree  is  usually  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  pro- 
duces yellowish-white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  from  May  to  July.  This  variety 
greatly  resembles  the  Tilia  americana,  and  is  essentially  the  same,  except  in  size. 

2.  T.  A.  PUBEscENs,  Michaux.  Pubescent-leaved  American  Lime-tree.  This 
variety  is  of  much  less  vigorous  growth  than 

*the  preceding,  and  seldom  exceeds  forty  feet  in 
height.  The  colour  of  the  bark  is  dark,  and 
the  branches  are  slender.  The  leaves  are 
smaller,  and  difler  widely  in  size,  according  to 
the  exposure  in  which  they  grow.  In  dry  and 
open  places,  they  are  only  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter ;  but  in  cool  and  shady  situations,  they 
are  twice  the  size.  They  are^  truncate  at  the 
base,  somewhat  cordate,  and  oblique,  denticu- 
lately serrated,  and  pubescent  beneath ;  they 
are  most  pubescent  soon  after  their  first  expan- 
sion, but  as  they  increase  in  size,  a  part  of  the 
down  falls  off,  and.  the  hairs  which  remain 
jform  little  starry  tufts.  The  flowers,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  Tilia  americana,  appear  i 
in  May  and  June,  and  vary  in  size  with  the 
leaves;  they  are  more  numerous,  and  form 
larger  branches ;  the  petals  have  each  a  scale 
at  the  base,  inside,  as  in  the  other  varieties ;  they  are  emarginate,  and  shorter 
than  the  style.     The  fruit  is  globose  and  downy. 

3.  T.  A.  PUBESCENS  LEPTOPHYLLA,  Loudou.  Tkin-leavcd  Pubescent  Am^erican 
Lime-tree,  in  the  United  States ;  Tilletd  de  la  Louisiane,  in  France.  This  vari- 
ety is  represented  as  having  very  thin  leaves,  with  but  few  serratures.  It  is 
said  to  closely  resemble  the  T.  a.  pubescens,  and  is  doubtless  a  sub-variety  of 
that  race,  as  it  is  only  foimd  associated  with  it 

4.  T.  A.  ALBA,  Michaux.  White-leaved  Lime-tree,  White  Lime,  Warhew,  in 
the  United  States ;  Tilletd  blanc  de  rAmerique,  Tilletd  de  Virg^inie,  in  France. 
This  tree  usually  grows  to  a  height  qf  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  On  the  bank*  of  the  Ohio,  however,  it  often  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  although,  in  France,  according  to  the  '*  Nouveau 
Du  Hamel,"  it  attained  the  height  of  twenty  feet  in  seventy  years.  The  young 
branches  are  covered  with  a  smooth,  silver-gray  bark,  with  a  rough  surface,  and 
may  readily  be  distinguished  in  winter  by  their  thickness  and  the  large  size  of 
their  buds.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  variety,  either  Euro- 
pean or  American,  being  often  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  from  three  to  five 
inches  broad.     They  are  obliquely  heart-shaped,  and  pointed  like  those  of  all 
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the  Other  American  varieties,  are  of  a  dairk-green  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
whitish  beneath,  with  small  reddish  tufts  of  hairs  at  the  intersections  of  the  prin- 
cipal nerves.  The  flowers,  which  are  also  larger  than  those  of  any  other  lime-tree 
in  America,  appear  in  June,  having  petals  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  an  agreeable 
odour.  The  seeds  are  globose,  downy,  with  five  ribs.  The  wood  is  white  and 
tender,  but  is  not  much  used  in  the  arts. 

5.  T.  A.  ALBA  GLABRA.  (  T.  hcterophyUa,  Nutall.^  Smoolh-fmiied  White-leaved 
American  Lime-tree^  Large-leaved  Lime-tree.  Tne  chief  difference  between  this 
tree  and  the  preceding  variety,  is,  that  its  branches,  when  young,  are  of  a  pur- 
plish colour,  and  somewhat  glaucous ;  its  flowers  are  more  yellow,  and  its  fruit  is 
always  without  ribs. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Tilia  americana  is  found  in  Canada  and 
the  niNTthem  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  becomes  less  abundant  towards  the 
south,  except  on  the  AUeghanies,  where  it  is  found  quite  at  their  termination  in 
Georgia.  It  is  profusely  multiplied  on  the  borders  ot  Lake  Erie,  Ontario,  and  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  It  was  cultivated  in  England  by  Miller, 
in  1752,  but  has  not  been  very  extensively  distributed.  The  Tilia  americana 
laxiflora  is  said  to  abound  from  Maryland  to  Georgia,  near  the  sea  coast.  It  was 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1820,  and  is  but  sparingly  cultivated  in  that  country. 
The  Tilia  americana  pubescens  belongs  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Texas.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  variety  found 
in  the  maritime  parts  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  Seeds  of  this  tree  were 
carried  from  this  country  to  England  by  Mark  Catesby,  in  1726 ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  cultivated.  The  Tilia  americana  alba  is  not  met  with 
east  of  the  river  Delaware,  but  it  is  found  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Georgia.  It  is  said,  also,  to  grow  on  the  river  San- 
tee,  in  South  Carolina,  and  on  the  Mississippi.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  although 
(his  variety  was  known  in  France  in  1755,  it  should  not  have  been  introduced 
into  England  till  1811. 

Soil  and  Situation.  Like  the  European  species,  the  American  lime-tree  affects  a 
rich,  loose,  and  deep  soil ;  and  seems  to  prefer,  in  general,  the  borders  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  moist  bottom-lands,  which  are  but  little  subject  to  inundation.  They 
are  all  highly  ornamental,  and  well  deserve  a  place  in  collections,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  adapted  to  other  trees,  which  naturally  grow  with  them.  For  instance,  the 
Tilia  americana  will  grow  where  the  sugar  maple,  white  ash,  and  hemlock 

Spruce  will  best  thrive ;  the  Tilia  americana  pubescens  with  the  Magnolia  grandi- 
ora;   and  the  Tilia  americana  alba  with  the  tulip-tree,  and  the  sycamore, 
(Platanus.) 

PropaffcUion  and  Culture.  All  the  varieties  of  this  species  may  be  propagated 
from  seeds,  by  cuttings,  and  by  grafting ;  but,  from  the  facility  with  which  they 
can  be  multiplied  by  layers,  the  former  mode  should  rarely  be  adopted. 

Insects.  The  insects  which  prey  upon  the  Tilia  americana  are  but  few. 
Those  which  prove  the  most  injurious  are  the  Hybernia  tiliaria,  or  lime-tree 
moth,  of  Harris,  and  the  Saperda  vestita,  of  Say.  The  Chrysomela  scalaris  of 
Le  Conte,  also  inhabits  this  species,  as  well  as  the  Papilio  turnus,  or  swallow- 
tailed  butterfly,  well  known,  from  Newfoundland  to  Mexico.  There  is  often  an 
appearance  in  the  foliage  of  this  speoies,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  unless  it 
is  the  work  of  some  minute  insects.  The  leaves  become  corroded  or  destroyed 
in  many  trees  of  the  same  forest,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  perfect  leaf,  except 
such  as  have  just  been  unfolded.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  effect  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  beauty  of  the  tree. 

The  Tilia  americana  alba  is  devoured  by  the  larvaj  of  the  Papilio  comma 
aureum,  or  American  comma  butterfly.     In  Smith  and  Abbot's  ^'Insects  of 
Georgia,"  it  is  stated  that  the  larva  suspended  itself  by  the  tail,  May  29th, 
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changed  on  the  30th,  and  appeared  on  the  wing  June  7th.  The  butterfly  lives 
through  the  winter  in  places  of  shelter,  and  comes  forth  very  early  in  the  spring. 
This  insect  is  found  as  far  north  as  Virginia. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  American  lime-tree,  when  dry,  weighs 
thirty-five  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot  It  is  very  white,  whw  green,  but  becomes 
of  a  Ught-brown  hue,  when  seasoned.  It  is  soft,  easily  worked,  and  is  often 
sawed  into  boards,  which  do  not  warp,  like  those  formed  of  resinous  trees.  In 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  British  provinces,  where  the 
tulip-tree  does  not  abound,  it  is  used  for  the  panels  of  carriage  bodies,  and  the 
seats  of  chairs.  In  Kentucky  and  the  western  states,  the  wood  of  the  white  lime 
is  often  substituted  for  that  of  the  white  pine.  In  various  parts  of  the  country, 
it  is  turned  into  domestic  utensils  of  various  kinds ;  and  is  also  carved  into 
images  for  the  heads  of  vessels,  and  other  ornamented  work.  The  young  trees 
are  sometimes  cut,  and  employed  as  rails  for  rural  fences ;  but  they  are  not  dura- 
ble when  thus  exposed.  The  wood  is  almost  useless  as  fuel,  when  green,  beins 
too  full  of  sap,  and  of  but  Uttle  value  when  dry.  The  cellular  integument  of 
the  bark  is  separated  from  the  epidermis :  and,  after  being  macerated  in  water, 
is  formed  into  ropes,  after  the  manner  oi  making  them  in  Europe,  of  the  other 
species.  The  bark  was  also  emplo^red  by  the  Lenni  Lenape  Indians  for  making 
lines  and  ropes,  as  well  as  for  covering  their  habitations.  The  outer  bark  o(  the 
Tilia  americana  is  rough  and  stringy,  and  the  inner  portion  viscid  and  sweet 
The  twigs  and  buds  are  very  glutinous  when  chewed,  and  afford  considerable 
nutriment  In  severe  winters,  when  fodder  is  scarce,  it  is  common  for  the  farm- 
ers of  the  British  American  provinces,  as  well  as  those  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,  to  drive  their  cattle  into,  the  woods  in  the  morning,  and  fell 
a  bass-wood,  or  other  tree  on  which  they  eagerly  browse  during  the  day. 


Genus  GORDONIA,  EUis. 


TenistroiniiiC88B . 

S^.  Nat. 

Monadelphia  Poll 

l^notiym€S* 

GoTaonuij  BypcncuMf 

Op  Adthom. 

Gordonia, 
Gordonie, 

Frakcb  ahd  Italy. 
Germart. 

^ytt. 


DerlvtUUma.  Tills  genxM  was  named  In  honour  of  Alexander  Gordon,  a  celebrated  nuraerTman,  at  Mile  Eod^  near  London, 
who  IWed  In  the  time  of  Phillip  Miller.  The  name  Hyptrieum  ie  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek,  hupv  for,  and  eniki, 
heath,  and  was  applied  by  Linnaus,  from  a  supposed  reeemblance  that  plants  of  this  genus  bear  to  the  heath. 

Generic  Characters,  Calyx  of  5  rounded  corioceoas  sepals.  Petals  5,  somewhat  adnate  to  the  nrceolas 
of  the  stamens.  Style  crowned  by  a  peltate  5-lobed  stigma.  Capsules  5-celled,  5-iralved ;  cells  2 — 4- 
seeded.    Seeds  ending  in  a  leafy  wing,  fixed  to  the  central  column,  fLliform.^Z>ofi,  Miller's  DicL 

^HERE  are  but  two  hardy  species  of  Gordonia,  both  sub-evergreen. 
Although  they  are  natives  of  a  low  latitude,  they  are  able  to  with- 
stand a  considerable  northern  climate.  To  the  same  natural  fam- 
ily belong  the  genera  Malachodendron,  Stuartia,  Camellia,  and 
Tliea.     The  most  noted  species  among  them  are  the  Camellia 

japonicai  universally  planted  in  the  Japanese  gardens,  and  are 

common  in  the  conservatories  of  Europe  and  America ;  and  the  Thea  viridis 
and  bohea,  or  the  Chinese  Tea-plants.  The  two  last-named  species,  indepen- 
dent of  being  especially  cultivated  in  China,  France,  and  Brazil,  for  their 
leaves,  which  constitute  the  tea  of  our  commerce,  are  highly  esteemed  as  hot- 
house plants,  for  their  large,  shining,  laurel-like  leaves,  and  sweet-scented, 
axillary,  white  flowers. 


Gordonia  lasianihus, 
THE  WOOLLY-FLOWERED  GORDONIA. 

Synonymes. 


Hypericum  lasianihus, 


Gordonia  lasianihus, 


Gordonia  a  feaiUes  glabreS;  Alc^  de  la 

Floride, 
Langstielige  Gordonky 
Loblolly  Bay, 


LiNN^us,  Sjpecies  Flantaram. 
'  LiNNJBus,  Mantissa  Flantaram. 
Db  Candollb,  Prodromas. 
MicbIdXj  North  American  Sylva. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicam. 
ToRBET  AND  Grat,  Flora  of  North  America. 

France. 

Germany. 
United  States. 


Dematioru.  The  specific  name,  Uuianthtu,  Is  derived  from  tbe  Greek,  /osi'm,  woolly,  and  anthoB,  a  flower.  The  French 
name  Ale^  de  la  Floride,  si^ifies  Florida  Althea.  or  hollyhock,  and  the  other  name  has  reference  to  tbe  smoothness  of  the 
leaves.    The  German  name  signifies  Long>>pedanclea  Gordonia. 

Engrovinga.  Michaux,  North  American  Sylva,  pi.  68 ;  Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  pL  dxvll. ;  Calesby,  Natural  History  of 
Carolina^  i.,  pi.  44. ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Brltannicum,  figure  93;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Charaders.     Pedicels  axillary,  usually  shorter  than  the  leaves.     Leaves  oblong,  coriaceous, 
smooth,  serrated.    Calyx  silky.    Capsules  conoid,  acuminated.— /)(»i,  Miller's  Did, 


Description, 


g|a 

^HH^Hfr  MSSSK^  H  E   Gordonia    lasian- 
NMjp^         ShHM  thus,    in    its    native  \ 
I  lA-.ii-^  country,  is  a  beauti-  -^ 

Jmt  BTf^T<h™  f*il  sub-evergreen  tree,  r 

growing  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  {^ 
diameter  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches.  The  trunk 
is  often  straight,  for  the  first  half  of  its  height, 
and  the  small  divergency  of  its  branches  gives  it 
a  regularly  fastigiate  form ;  but,  as  they  ascend, 
they  spread  more  loosely,  like  those  of  other  trees 
of  the  forest  The  bark  is  very  smooth  while 
the  tree  is  less  than  six  inches  in  diameter ;  but, 
on  old  trunks,  it  becomes  thick,  and  deeply  fur- 
rowed. The  leaves  are  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  length,  alternate,  oval-acuminate,  slightly 
toothed,  and  smooth  and  shining  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  flowers  are  more  than  an  inch 
broad,  white,  and  sweet-scented ;  they  begin  to 
appear  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  continue  to 
put  forth,  in  succession,  during  two  or  three  months.  This  tree  possesses  the 
agreeable  singularity  of  bearing  flowers  when  it  is  only  three  or  four  feet  high. 
The  fruit  is  an  oval  capsule,  divided  into  five  compartments,  each  of  which 
contains  small,  black,  winged  seeds. 

Geography  and  History,     This  tree  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  maritime 

Earts  of  the  United  States,  from  Virginia  to  lower  Louisiana.  According  to 
lichaux,  tracts  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  acres  are  met  with  in  the  pine-barrens, 
which,  being  lower  than  the  adjacent  ground,  are  kept  constantly  moist  by  the 
waters  collected  in  them  after  great  rains.  These  spots  are  entirely  covered 
with  this  species  and  are  chilled  bay  swamps. 
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This  tree  seems  first  to  have  been  recorded  by  Catesby,  and  was  soon  after 
described  by  Ellis,  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  and  figured  there,  as 
well  as  in  Catesby's  "  Carolina."  It  was  introduced  into  England,  in  about 
1768,  by  Benjamin  Bewick;  but  it  has  never  been  very  successfully  cultivated, 
apparently  from  neglecting  to  imitate  its  natural  habitat.  The  largest  plants  in 
England  are  at  Purser's  Cross,  at  White  Knight's,  in  some  of  the  London  nurse- 
ries, and  a  few  others.  No  plants,  as  yet,  have  exceeded  twenty  feet  in  height. 
In  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places,  this  tree  is  planted 
in  gardens,  and  succeeds  well,  with  some  slight  protection  during  winter. 

Soil  and  Situation.  In  the  natural  habitat  of  this  species,  the  vegetable  mould 
is  often  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  reposes  upon  a  bed  of  bar- 
ren sand ;  yet  its  growth  is  surprisingly  luxuriant.  A  swampy  soil,  and  a  low, 
sheltered  situation  appear  to  be  the  most  congenial  to  its  growth.  In  preparing 
an  artificial  soil,  either  for  this  species  or  the  Gordonia  pubescens,  it  should  be 
composed  of  peat,  or  leaf-mould,  and  sand ;  and  it  should  be  so  circumstanced, 
as  always  to  be  kept  moist,  without  having  the  surface  alternately  moistened  by 
the  watering-pot,  and  dried  by  the  sun.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  considerable  mass 
of  soil  ought  to  be  brought  together,  and  placed  in  an  excavation,  on  a  retentive 
substratum,  in  a  low  situation.  During  summer,  water  ought  to  be  supplied 
from  below,  rather  than  from  the  surface,  in  order  that  the  degree  of  moisture 
may  be  maintained  as  uniformly  as  possible.  This  may  be  efiected  by  laying 
the  bottom  of  the  foundation  or  substratum  of  broken  stone  or  coarse  gravel,  to 
which  water  can  be  supplied  through  a  shaft,  or  tube,  communicating  with  the 
surface.  Such  a  preparation  is  well  worthy  of  the  expense,  in  order  to  insure 
the  growth  of  these  species,  as  well  as  the  Magnolia  glauca,  and  other  plants, 
requiring  a  similar  situation. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  In  the  British  nurseries,  this  species  is  generally 
propagated  by  layers ;  but  sometimes  seeds  are  imported  for  the  purpose.  These 
require  to  be  sown  on  peat  soil,  kept  moist  and  shaded ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a 
covering  of  moss  (sphagnum)  is  thought  desirable,  as  the  seeds  which  drop 
from  the  plants  in  their  native  habitats,  only  germinate  successfully  in  this  sub- 
stance. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Gordonia  lasianthus  is  extremely  light, 
a  cubic  foot  of  which,  when  dry,  does  not  weigh  more  than  twenty  pounds.  In 
trunks  of  these  trees,  which  exceed  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  four-fifths  of  the 
wood  is  heart.  It  is  of  a  rosy,  or  mahogany  hue,  and  of  a  fine,  silky  texture, 
which  render  it  very  proper  for  the  inside  of  furniture,  though  the  cypress  is  gene- 
rally preferred.  When  sesisoned,  it  is  exceedingly  brittle,  and  rapidly  decays 
when  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness.  The  bark  may  be 
taken  ofi*  this  tree  during  three  months  of  the  year,  which  shows  that  the  ssup  is 
in  vigorous  motion  a  much  longer  period  than  it  is  in  most  other  trees.  The 
value  of  the  bark,  in  tanning,  compensates,  in  some  measure,  for  the  uselessness 
of  the  wood,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  employed  in  times  past,  throughout 
the  maritime  parts  of  the  southern  states  and  Florida.  Although  this  branch  of 
industry  was  never  so  extensively  practised  in  the  southern  as  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  regions  where  this  tree  abounds  do  not  afibrd  a 
sufiicient  quantity  of  bark,  proper  for  tanning,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Hence,  nearly  all  the  leather,  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  con- 
sumed in  the  southern  states,  are  carried  from  the  north.  A  bark,  suitable  for 
the  purpose  of  tanning,  is  more  valuable  in  the  United  States,  than  at  first  sight 
might  be  supposed.  Although  there  are  a  great  variety  of  oaks,  and  many  of 
the  species  profusely  multiplied,  yet  there  are  but  a  very  few  of  them  that  are 
sufficiently  rich  in  tannin  to  be  worth  using. 


Gordonia  pitbescens, 
THE  PUBESCENT-LEAVED   GORDONIA. 


Gordonia  PidftscenSf 


Behaarte  Gordoniei 
Franklinia, 


IDs  Cahdolle,  Prodromns. 
MicHAux,  North  American  Sylva. 
PuRSH,  Flora  Americe  Septentrionalis. 
LouDOif,  Arboretum  BritaDnicum. 
Torre  V  and  Gray,  Flora  of  North  Ajnerica. 
Germany. 
Britaui,  Francs,  aiid  Anolo- America. 


IhmationM.    The  word  ptitoeent  ia  derived  from  the  Latin  pubetco,  to  become  downj ;  and  the  Oennaa  Bame  has  the 
same  slgnificatioiL    The  name  FranUtma  is  so  called  in  honour  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

Engraving:    Michauz,  North  American  Sylra,  pi.  69 ;  Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  pi.  dzzzr. ;  Loodoo,  Axtwretam  Bri- 
tannicum,  figure  94 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters,    Flowers  almost  sessile.    Leaves  oborate-lanceolate,  pubescent  beneath,  somewhat 
serrated,  membranaceous.    Fetab  and  sepals  rather  silky  on  the  outside. — Don,  MiUer's  Diet, 

Description. 

IHE  Pranklinia  is  a  decidu- 
ous tree,  much  smaller  than 
the  preceding  species,  and 

rarely   exceeds    thirty  feet 

in  height,  and  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth,  and  presents  a  ridged 
surface,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Carpinus  ameri- 
cana.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  oblong,  narrowed 
at  the  base,  finely  and  sharply  toothed,  shining  above, 
canescent  beneath,  and  rather  thin.  The  flowers  are' 
white,  with  yellow  anthers,  and  are  nearly  three  inches 
in  diameter.  They  are  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and 
appear  in  Carolina  about  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
a  month  later  near  Philadelphia.  They  open  in  suc- 
cession during  two  or  three  months,  and  mature 
when  the  tree  is  only  three  or  four  feet  high.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  it  seldom  comes  into  flower 
before  September ;  and  so  continues  until  the  flower- 
buds  are  destroyed  by  frost.     The  fruit  consists  of 

round,  ligneous  capsules,  which,  when  ripe,  open  at  the  summit  in  four  seams, 
to  release  the  small  seeds. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Gordonia  pubescens  is  found  only  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Altamaha,  in  Georgia,  where  it  was  discovered,  in  1770,  by  John 
Bartram,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Pranklinia.  It  was  introduced  into  England, 
in  1774,  by  Mr.  William  Malcolm.  There  are  plants  ten  feet  high  in  the  Mile 
End  nursery,  London,  and  of  a  larger  size  at  Purser's  Cross,  and  at  Syon.  It 
is  also  cultivated  in  the  Jardin  Imperial  des  Plantes,  in  France ;  and  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  a  tree  of  a  considerable  size  in  the  garden  at  Trianon.  The  largest 
tree  of  this  species  which  we  have  on  record,  is  in  the  Bartram  botanic  garden, 
at  Kingsessing,  near  Philadelphia.  It  is  fifty-two  feet  in  height,  with  a  trimk 
three  feet  and  nine  inches  in  circumference.  There  is  also  another  vigorous  tree, 
fifteen  feet  high,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  D.  Landreth,  of  Philadelphia. 
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Sailj  SituaHan.  ^c.  The  native  soil  of  this  species  is  sandy  wastes,  where 
there  is  peat  and  an  abundance  of  moisture  a  great  part  of  the  year.  It  is  con- 
sidered somewhat  hardier  than  the  Gordonia  lasianthus,  and  has  been  more 
generally  cultivated.  The  soil,  situation,  and  culture,  may  be  considered,  in  all 
respects,  the  same  as  those  described  in  the  preceding  species. 

Uses,  4^c  No  particular  application  has  been  maae  of  this  tree,  except  for 
ornament 


t 


Genua  CITRUS,  Linn. 

Auranti&ces.  Polydelphia  Icosandria. 

Syat.  Nat,  Sjf9t.  Lin, 

Derivation.  The  meaning  of  the  word  Citrua  has  escaped  the  ingenultj  of  philolosera  and  etymologists ;  it  was  probably 
corrupted  from  the  Latin  word  eedrua,  a  name  applied  by  the  Romans  lo  rarious  kinds  of  trees,  which  they  ignoranlly  coq< 
founded.    It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  kitron^  the  Oreelc  name  of  the  lemon-tree. 

DistinUive  Characters.  The  common  character  of  the  citrus  family,  is  that  of  low,  evergreen  trees,  with 
ovate  or  oval-lanceolate,  entire,  or  serrated  leaves.  On  trees  in  a  wild  state,  or  on  ungrafted  cultivated 
ones,  there  are  often  axillary  spines.  The  flowers  occur  in  peduncles,  axillair  or  terminating,  and  sin- 
gle or  many-flowered.  The  fruits  are  large  berries,  rouna,  spheroidal,  or  oblong,  and  generally  of  a 
yellow  colour.  The  species  appear  to  be  the  most  easily  distinguished  by  the  petiole,  which,  in  the 
orange  and  shaddock,  is  winged ;  while  in  the  citron,  lemon,  and  lime,  it  is  nalfed.  The  form  of  the 
fruit,  although  not  constant,  may  serve,  in  a  measure,  for  a  distinction.  In  the  orange  and  shaddock 
it  is  spherical,  or  rather  flattened  at  the  ends,  with  a  reddish  yellow,  or  golden-coloured  rind ;  in  the 
lime,  the  form  is  spherical,  or  oblong,  with  a  pale,  yellowish  rind ;  in  the  lemon,  oblong,  rough,  with  a 
pointed  protuberance  at  the  end  j  and  in  the  citron,  the  form  is  oblong,  with  a  very  thick  greenish,  or 
yellow  rind.  The  flowers  of  the  citron  and  lemon  have  ten  stamens,  but  those  of  the  orange  more. 
After  all,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what  is  a  species,  and  what  a  variety  in  this  family. 

kHE  beautiful  and  tree-like  forms  of  this  genus,  clothed  as  they  are 
j^^^T^  shining  and  perennial  verdure,  odoriferous  flowers,  and  adorned 
^(^  with  brilliant,  fragrant,  and  delicious  fruits,  must  have  attracted 
v)/^  the  attention  of  aboriginal  man,  long  before  other  fruits  of  less  bril- 
liancy, though  more  nutritious,  and  grateful  to  his  senses.  The 
^'golden  apples"  of  the  heathens,  and  the  "forbidden  fruit"  of  the 
Jews,  are  supposed  to  have  reference  to  this  family,  though  we  have  no  authentic 
records  of  any  species  of  citrus  having  been  cultivated  either  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  or  Romans.  The  citron  wsis  introduced  into  Europe  from  Media,  under 
the  name  of  Medica,  and  was  cultivated  in  Italy  by  Pallaaio,  in  the  Ilnd  centu- 
ry ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  other  species  has  been,  comparatively,  of  recent 
date.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  chiefly  of  India,  and  have  been 
disseminated  throughout  the  warmer  and  more  temperate  regions  of  the  habitable 
globe.  The  limes  are  classified  by  modem  botanists  under  the  name  of  Limonia, 
a  new  genus,  derived  from  the  Arabic,  lymoun,  a  citron.  It  is  not  very  well 
known,  however,  but  it  is  said  to  include  nearly  twenty  species,  one  of  whidh  is 
a  native  of  East  Florida,  the  Limonia  ambigua,  of  Nuttall.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral half-hardy  kinds,  natives  of  the  Himalayas  and  Nepal,  which  are  said  to 
grow  at  considerable  elevations,  and  are  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  United  States,  without  protection  in  winter. 

The  most  splendid  work  on  this  genus  which  has  ever  appeared,  is  the  "  His- 
toire  Naturelle  des  Grangers,"  by  Risso,  of  Nice,  and  Poiteau,  of  Versailles, 
published  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1818.  There  are  described  m  this  treatise  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  sorts,  one  hundred  and  five  of  them  figured,  and  their 
French  and  Italian  culture  given  at  great  length.  They  are  classified  as  sweet 
oranges,  of  which  they  describe  forty-three  varieties  or  races ;  bitter  and  sour 
oranges,  thirty-two;  bergamots,  five;  limes,  eight;  pampelucos  or  shaddocks, 
six;  sweet  limes,  twelve;  lemons,  forty-six;  and  citrons,  seventeen  varieties. 

Dr.  Sickler,  who  lived  several  years  in  Italy,  and  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  culture  of  the  orange,  published,  in  1815,  a  work  entitled  "  Der  Volkommen 
Orangerie  Gartner,"  in  which  he  describes  above  seventy  kinds  of  citrus.  And 
Galessio,  in  his  **  Trait6  du  Genre  Citrus,"  etc.,  Savonna,  1818,  has  given  a 
synopsis  of  forty  principal  kinds  cultivated  in  Italy. 


Citrus  aurantium, 


THE  GOLDEN-FRUITED  ORANGE-TREE. 

Synonymes, 

Citrus  auranttumj  Of  Authors. 

Granger, 

Oran|;enbaam, 

Oranjeboom, 

Melarancio. 

Naranjo, 

Laranjeira, 

Fomeranez, 

Cay  Cam, 

0raDge4ree, 


Francs. 

Germany. 

Holland. 

Italy. 

Spain  and  Spanish  America. 

Portugal  and  Portuguese  America. 

Russia. 

Cochin-China. 

Britain  and  Anglo- America. 


DerivaiumM.  The  specific  name,  aurantium^  is  derired  from  the  Latin,  aumm,  gold,  from  the  colour  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree ; 
aad,  for  the  same  reaaon,  the  English  name,  orange^  is  derived  from  the  French  word,  or,  gold.  The  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Por- 
tuguese appellaiioas  are  derived  from  the  Arabic,  narunj,  or  more  remotely  from  the  Sanscrilj  nagrungan,  the  name  of  this 
tree. 

Engravittga.  Risso  et  Poiteau,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  onmgers ;  Poiteau  et  Turpin.  Traits  des  Arbres  fruitiers  de  Du  Hamel ; 
Audubon,  Birds  of  America;  Oatesby,  Natural  History  of  Carolina ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Calyx,  quinquefid.  Petals  white,  oblong,  and  5  in  number.  AnthersB,  20-androus, 
with  their  filaments  grown  together,  so  as  to  form  various  pencils.  Fruit,  a  9  to  12-celled  berry,  glo- 
bose, or  flattened  at  the  ends,  with  a  thin  or  rough  golden-yellow,  or  tawny  rind,  and  a  sweet,  or  bitter- 
sour  pulp.  Petioles,  winged,  sometimes  nearly  naked.  Leaves,  oval-oblong,  elliptical,  acute,  or  acute- 
crenulate. 

Description. 

"  Kennst  du  das  Land  ?  wo  die  Citronen  blfihn, 
Im  dunlcein  laub  die  Gold-Orangen  gltthn, 
Ein  sanfter  Wind  vom  blauen  Hinmiel  weht, 
Die  Myrte  still  und  hoch  der  Lorber  steht." 

OOBTHB. 


HIE  Citrus  auran- 
lium,  under  fa- 
vourable circum- 

stances,   usually 

attains  a  height  of  iwetity-five  or  thirty 
feet,  and  is  graceful  in  all  its  parts.  The 
trunk  is  upright,  and  branches  into  a  regu- 
lar or  symmetrical  head.  The  bark  of  the 
twigs  is  of  a  soft  and  almost  translucent 
green,  while  that  of  the  trunk  and  older 
branches  is  of  a  delicate  ash-gray.  The 
leaves  are  moderately  large,  beautifully 
shaped,  of  a  fine  healthy  green,  and  shining 
on  the  upper  sides,  while  the  under  sides 
have  a  slight  appearance  of  down.  The 
flowers  occur  in  little  clusters  on  the  sides 
of  the  branches,  are  pleasing  in  their  form, 
of  a  delicate  white  in  the  sweet  oranges, 
and  in  the  more  acid  varieties  slightly  tinged 
with  pink.  In  some  plants,  they  have  a 
more  powerful  odour,  and  are,  for  the  mo- 
ment, more  rich ;  but,  in  the  orange-grove, 
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there  is  a  fragrance  in  the  aroma  which  never  satiates  nor  offends ;  and,  as  the 
tree  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  all  stages  of  its  bearing — in  flower,  in  fruit 
just  set,  and  in  golden  fruit,  inviting  the  '^  hand  to  pull  and  the  palate  to  taste," 
— it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  or  imagine  any  object  more  delightful.  There 
is  something,  too,  peculiar  in  the  organization  of  the  miit  of  this  tree.  Its  rind,  or 
external  covering,  is  of  a  spongy  texture,  containing  but  little  juice  or  sap  of  any 
kind  in  its  substance ;  but  the  external  surface  is  covered,  or  tuberculated  with 
little  glands,  which  secrete  an  acrid,  volatile  oil,  very  inflammable,  and  of  a 
strong,  pimgent  taste.  The  interior  of  the  fruit  is  usually  divided  into  from  nine 
to  twelve  carpels  or  cells,  which  contain  the  pulp,  seeds,  and  juice,  and  are  united 
by  a  whitish  pellicle  or  leathery  skin,  radiating  from  the  centre  to  the  rind,  and 
may  easily  be  separated  without  wasting  the  juice.  The  seeds  are  solitary  or 
several,  and  are  attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  carpel,  and  in  some  varieties, 
are  entirely  wanting. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  or  races  of  the  orange  have  been  greatly  multiplied ; 
but  whether  from  the  proneness  to  change  from  some  original  differences  in  the 
species,  or  from  difference  of  soil  and  climate,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Galessio,  who  described  forty  principal  kinds,  as  cultivated  in 
Italy,  that  they  were  all  derived  from  the  common  orange,  although  some  are 
more  acid,  and  others  more  bitter  in  their  flavour.  The  most  important  varieties 
may  be  described  as  follows : — 

1.  C.  A.  UMBiLicATA.  Navel  Golden-fruited  Orange-tree;  Granger  nombril. 
of  the  French ;  Nobel  Orangenbaumy  of  the  Germans ;  Melarancio  umbilico,  of 
the  Italians ;  Naranjo  ombligOy  of  the  Spaniards ;  Laranjiira  embiga,  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Brazilians.  This  Variety  is  a  curious  lusus  naturae,  differing 
from  the  common  orange  by  having,  near  the  crown,  and  in  some  instances, 
quite  outside  of  the  pulp,  at  the  end  opposite  the  stem,  an  excrescence  resembling 
a  small  orange  when  the  rind  is  removed,  into  which  is  drawn  all  the  superflu- 
ous or  objectionable  portion  of  the  fruit,  leaving  the  legitimate  production  free 
from  impurities,  and  rendering  it  the  most  delicious  and  agreeable  of  its  kind. 
The  fruit  is  usually  round,  or  slightly  oblong,  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon orange,  with  a  rind  of  about  the  same  colour,  surface,  and  thickness.  The 
pulp  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  of  a  deUcious  flavour,  and  better  filled  with  juice 
than  oranges  generally  in  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  where  it  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
prodigies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  author  of  the  present  work  claims  the 
honour  of  first  introducing  this  variety  into  the  United  States.  He  brought  sev- 
eral trees  from  Brazil,  in  1835,  and  caused  them  to  be  planted  on  the  estate  of 
the  late  Z.  Kingsley,  on  Drayton  Island,  Lake  George,  East  Florida,  where 
they  are  believed  still  to  exist. 

2.  C.  A.  SINENSIS.  Chinese  Golden-fruited  Orange-tree,  with  ovate-oblong 
leaves ;  round,  smooth,  and  rather  flattened  fruit,  which  is  much  esteemed,  and 
is  called  by  the  Portuguese,  laranja  da  xina  ;  by  the  French,  orange  douce^  and 
porto-galloy  or  poma  de  Sino,  by  the  Italians. 

3.  U.  A.  PYRiFORMis.  Pear-skapcd  Golden-fruited  Orange-tree.  This  variety 
may  be  known  by  its  elliptical,  acute  leaves,  and  large,  top-shaped  fruit.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  hardy  kinds,  and  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

4.  C.  A.  SANGUiNBA.  Blood-red-pidpcd  Golden-fruited  Orange-tree,  distinguished 
by  its  ovate-oblong  pellucid  leaves,  and  medium-sized,  round,  rough,  and  red- 
dish-yellow fruit,  with  a  pulp  irregularly  mottled  with  crimson.  The  Arancio 
di  sugo  rosso  of  the  Sicilians,  is  a  sub- variety  of  it,  who  call  the  true  blood-red 
variety,  Arancio  di  Malta  sanguigno.  There  is  another  sub- variety  with  small 
fruit,  growing  about  Nice,  called  by  the  Italians,  Arancio  afoglio  siretta. 

5.  0.   A.  coBTiDULCicuLA.      Sweet-skinncd    Golden-fruit^    Orange;  Pomme 
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d?Adam^  or  forbidden  fniit  of  the  shops  of  Paris.  This  variety  may  be  known  by 
its  broad,  taper-pomted  leaves,  roundish,  rather  ovate,  heavy  fruit,  and  a  deep- 
yellow,  smooth,  thick,  sweet,  soft  rind.  Its  pulp  is  sub-acid,  and  pleasant,  of  a 
deep-yellow  colour,  and  is  soft  and  melting  in  the  mouth,  like  the  flesh  of  a  cling- 
stone peach. 

6.  C.  A.  NOBiLis.  Par-f anted  Golden-fruited^  or  Mandarin  Orange-iree,  with 
flattened,  rough,  deep-orange-coloured  fruit,  and  a  thin  rind,  which  separates 
spontaneously  from  the  pulp.  It  is  cultivated  in  China,  where  the  uruit  is 
chiefly  consumed  in  presents  to  the  officers  of  state,  whence  its  name.  Its  sin- 
g^arity  consists  in  the  rind  so  completely  separating  from  the  pulp,  when  (^uite 
ripe,  that  the  latter  may  be  shaken  about  within.  In  quality  it  is  inferior  to  no 
otiier  kind. 

7.  C.  A.  ASPSRHA.  Seedless  Ooldenrfruiied,  or  Saint  MichaePs  Orange-tree^ 
known  by  its  small,  round,  seedless  fruit,  with  a  thin  rind,  and  extremelv  sweet 
pulp.  When  in  a  state  of  perfection,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delicious  ot  all  the 
varieties,  and  by  far  the  most  productive. 

8.  C.  A.  KOARADiA.  Bigarcuie  or  Bitter  Ookkn-fruited  Orange-tree.  The  branches 
of  this  variety  are  spiny ;  leaves  elliptical,  acute,  with  a  win^d  stalk ;  flowers  very 
white ;  fruit  medium-sized,  uneven,  more  or  less  globose,  with  an  acid  and  bitter 
pulp.  This  tree  is  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding  varieties,  having 
broader  leaves,  and  larger  and  sweeter  scented  flowers.  It  is  called  bigaradier 
by  the  French,  and  mdangolo  by  the  Italians.  There  are  several  sub-varieties 
of  it  cultivated,  principally  on  account  of  their  flowers,  among  which,  the  follow- 
ing are  deserving  of  notice: — 1st.  MeJangoh  a  fruUo  oomuto  of  the  Italians,  or 
Horned-fruited  Bigarade,  with  a  large,  pale-yellow,  ribbed  fruit,  the  sides  of 
which  project  into  horns.  It  is  much  esteemoi  on  account  of  the  powerful  and 
delicious  perfume  of  its  flowers.  2nd.  The  Female  Bigarade,  with  a  deep- 
yellow,  large,  coarse  fruit,  containing  orange  within  orange,  which  latter  circum- 
stance is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  genus  citrus,  but  exists,  in  the  present 
instance,  in  perhaps  the  most  striking  manner.  An  orange,  in  its  natural  state, 
consists  of  one  whorl  of  carpels,  which  are  consolidated  into  a  round  fruit,  each 
lobe  being  a  carpel.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  two  whorls  of  carpels 
combine  to  form  the  same  fruit,  in  which  case,  the  inner  whorl  is  consolidated 
into  a  central  orange,  and  the  outer  whorl  grows  over  it.  Or,  it  may  happen, 
that  three  whorls  of  carpels  constitute  the  fruit,  in  which  case,  the  innermost 
whorl  will  combine  into  an  orange  in  the  centre ;  the  second  whorl  will  form  a 
coating  over  it,  and  the  most  exterior  one  will  enclose  the  whole.  Finally,  the 
carpels  may  separate  wholly,  or  in  part,  and  then  the  fruit  consists  of  a  number 
of  lobes  more  or  less  distinct  3rd.  Curled-leaved  Bigarade^  called  by  the  French 
gardeners,  Le  Bouquetier,  and  Bigaradier  riche  dipouilU  ;  and  by  the  Italians, 
Melangolo  riccio.  The  leaves  of  this  sort  are  very  compact,  blunt,  small,  and 
curled,  and  its  flowers  grow  in  thick  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
fruit  is  coarse,  very  light,  and  unev^en,  having  a  large,  conspicuous  scar  at  the 
point.  The  tree  itself  is  rather  small,  and  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  of  its  race, 
being  a  conunon  object  of  cultivation  throughout  the  south  of  Europe.  4th. 
Double-flowered  Bigarade,  with  rather  thick  leaves,  double  flowers,  romid, 
granulated  fruit,  and  a  thick  rind.  It  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  the  pro- 
fusion of  fragrant  double  flowers  it  poduces,  which  do  not  fall  in  pieces  so 
quickly  as  the  single  ones.  If  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  not  kept  in  a  very 
rich  condition,  it  loses  the  property  of  producing  double  flowers.  6th.  The 
Seville  Bigarade,  or  Bitter  Orange-tree;  Naranjo  amargo,  Naranjo  agrio,  or 
Naranjo  de  SevUla  of  the  Spaniards,  distinguished  by  its  winged  petioles,  acute, 
crenulate,  elliptical  leaves,  round,  dark  fruit,  with  an  uneven,  rugged,  and 
extremely  bitter  rind,  filled  with  a  bitter,  or  bitter-sour  pulp.    It  grows  sponta- 
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neoiisly  in  East  Florida,  and  on  the  Island  of  Cuba.  6th.  MyrtMeaved 
Bigarade,  with  small,  very  compact,  ovate,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  and  small, 
round  fruit.  If  well  cultivated,  it  is  generally  both  in  flower  and  fruit  at  the 
same  time.  On  this  accoimt,  and  its  dwarfy  habit,  it  is  a  very  common  object 
in  houses  and  gardens.  It  is  said  to  be  employed  by  the  Chinese  gardeners  as 
an  edging  of  flower-beds,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dwarf  box  in  Europe  and 
America.* 

Geography  and  History.  The  orange  is  beUeved  to  have  been  originally  a 
native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  has  long  since  been  acclimated  to  the 
shores  of  the  Red  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  to  the  temperate  and  tropical  isles  of 
the  oceans  and  seas,  and  to  the  warmer  portions  of  Africa  and  America.  It  is 
especially  cultivated  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  abounds  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  northern  Africa,  and  many  of  the  islands 
adjacent  to  those  countries ;  also  in  the  Azores,  Brazil,  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
East  Florida. 

At  the  time  of  the  crusades  for  the  recovery  of  Syria  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens,  oranges  were  found  abundant  in  that  country.  Though  they  were,  in 
reality,  cultivated  trees,  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  their  fruit,  by  the  aid  of 
romance  and  credulity,  naturally  led  the  infatuated  adventurers  to  believe  and 
state  that  they  were  indigenous,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  glories  of  the  "  Holy 
Land."  The  fables  of  the  profane  writers,  and  the  ambiguity  of  the  descriptions 
of  vegetables  in  holy  writ,  helped  further  to  confirm  this  opinion.  As  the 
oranges  were  in  the  form  of  apples,  and  the  colour  of  gold,  it  was  easy  to  make 
them  the  "  golden  apples  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides ;"  and  the  only  point 
that  remained  to  be  settled,  was  to  fix  the  locality  of  that  enchanting  and  imag- 
inary abode.  The  authority  of  Moses  was  brought  into  requisition  to  confirm  the 
existence  of  the  Syrian  fruit,  even  at  the  time  when  the  children  of  Israel  were 
wandering  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the  boughs  of  the  "  goodly  trees"  home  in  the 
procession  commanded  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Leviticus,  were  considered 
no  less  than  those  of  the  orange.  The  mala  medica  of  the  Romans,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  and  afterwards  by  Palladio  and  others;  the  kitron 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  citrus  of  Josephus,  were  all  understood  to  mean  the 
same  fruit.  Although  there  was  much  written  upon  the  subject,  there  was  no 
attempt  to  examine  the  authorities  with  that  minuteness  which  the  search  of 
truth  demanded.  This  opinion  prevailed  until  the  XlXth  century,  when  the 
history  of  this  fruit  was  carefully  investigated  by  Galessio.  He  maintains  that 
the  orange,  instead  of  being  foimd  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  Syria,  or  even  in 
Media,  whence  the  Romans  must  have  obtained  their  "  mala  medico,"  was  not  in 
that  part  of  India,  watered  by  the  Indus,  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
expedition,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Nearchus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
among  the  fruits  and  productions  of  that  country.  It  is  not  noticed  either  by 
Arrian,  Diodorus,  or  by  Pliny;  and  even  so  late  as  the  year  1300,  Pietro  di 
Cuescenga,  a  senator  of  Bologna,  who  wrote  on  agriculture  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, does  not  make  the  least  mention  of  the  orange. 

The  first  distinct  notice  of  this  fruit  on  record,  is  by  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  phy- 
sician, who  flourished  in  the  Xth  century.  He  not  only  describes  oleum  de  di" 
rangvla,  (oil  of  oranges,)  and  oleum  de  citrangulorum  seminUms,  (oil  of  orange- 
seeds,)  but  speaks  of  citric  acid,  (acid  of  citrons.)  According  to  Galessio,  the 
Arabs,  when  they  entered  India,  found  the  orange  tribes  there,  further  inland 
than  Alexander  had  penetrated;  and  they  brought  them  to  Europe  by  two 
routes, — the  sweet  ones  through  Persia  to  Syria,  and  thence  to  the  shores  of 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  and  the  bitter  ones,  by  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the 
north  of  Africa,  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

*  Penny  Cjrclopadia,  vol.  vii.,  p.  214. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  orange  was  of  Chinese  origin,  as  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  Marco  Polo,  who  is  so  minute  in  describing  all  the  other  wonders  of  the 
"  Celestial  Empire."  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  the  Portugese  upon  the 
east  coast  of  Africa ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  had  been  indigenous  there, 
or  disseminated  by  the  Arabs.  When  the  Portuguese  reached  India,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  XVIth  century,  they  found  the  orange  there,  and  also  in  China, 
which  was  then  visited  by  them  for  the  first  time  by  sea. 

At  the  Azores,  nothing  can  exceed  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  orange  groves, 
from  November  to  March,  when  the  emerald  tints  of  the  unripe,  and  the  golden 
hue  of  the  mature  fruit,  mingle  their  beauties  with  the  thick,  dark  foliage  of  the 
trees.  Although  the  oranges  of  the  Azores  are  among  the  best  that  are  to  be 
met  with,  they  are  not  indigenous  productions  of  those  islands ;  but  were  intro- 
duced there  by  the  Portuguese,  as  the  same  fruit  was  originally  sent,  by  the 
Spaniards,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  continent  of  America.  In  the  midst  of  a 
forest,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cedeno,  Baron  Humboldt,  in  1800,  found  wild  orange- 
trees,  laden  with  large  and  sweet  fruit.  These  were  probably  not  indigenous, 
however,  but  the  remains  of  some  old  Indian  plantations. 

The  orange  plantations  of  the  Azores  are  usually  of  large  extent,  always  encir- 
cled by  walls  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  within  thick  belts  of  other 
trees,  to  protect  them  from  the  breezes  of  the  sea.  The  trees  are  commonly  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  or  layers,  arriving,  in  seven  years  after  planting,  to  good 
bearing)  and  in  time,  spread  out  with  the  majestic  luxuriance  of  chesnut  trees. 
Each  tree,  a  few  years  after,  upon  an  average,  annually  produces  from  twelve 
thousand  to  sixteen  thousand  oranges,  and  one  instance  is  recorded  of  a  single 
tree  producing  twenty-six  thousand  fruits  in  a  year ! 

The  amoimt  of  oranges  and  lemons  usually  exported  from  the  Azores  in  a 
year,  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  boxes,  and  seventy  or 
eighty  vessels  are  sometimes  seen  lying  in  the  roads,  waiting  to  take  their  car- 
goes. Besides  these,  a  large  quantity  of  the  sweet  lemon  is  cultivated,  for 
home  consumption,  which  are  produced  by  grafting  the  sour  lemon  on  the 
orange.  This  fruit  is  tasteless  and  vapid,  though  esteemed  salutary  and  re- 
freshing. 

In  Algarve  in  Portugal,  and  in  Andalusia  in  Spain,  there  are  trees  of  great 
size ;  and  extensive  orchards  of  oranges  have  formed  the  principal  revenue  of 
the  monks  for  several  centuries.  In  Cordova,  the  seat  of  Moorish  grandeur  and 
luxury,  there  are  orange-trees  still  remaining,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
planted  as  early  as  the  Xlth  century ;  and  in  the  craggy  mountains  of  that 
province,  which  are  covered  with  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  forests  abounding 
in  fruit,  the  air  is  perfumed  with  the  flowers  of  the  orange,  and  carries  back  the 
imagination  to  the  days  of  the  Moorish  poets  and  historians,  when  the  land  they 
conquered  was  adorned  with  all  the  refinements  of  their  taste  and  intelligence, 
and  the  luxuries  of  the  east  were  fully  realized. 

The  orange  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Portugal  by  Camoens.  In 
apostrophizing  on  a  little  grove  that  waved  upon  an  open  casement,  that  poet 
was  heard  to  say,  "  Yes,  I  have  made  a  bower  for  the  honey-bee,  hung  with 
golden  lamps." 

In  France,  the  orange  country  is  chiefly  Provence,  or  that  part  which  lies  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Rhone;  and  plantations  or  eroves  of  oranges  are  the  most 
abundant,  and  the  most  beautiful,  on  the  banks  of  the  Var,  and  especially  in  the 
environs  of  Nice,  where  the  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  come  to  great  perfec- 
tion. According  to  Risso,  there  was  a  tree  in  that  neighbourhood,  in  1789,  which 
generally  bore  upwards  of  five  thousand  oranges,  and  was  more  than  fifty  feet 
in  height,  with  a  trunk  so  large  that  it  required  two  men  to  embrace  it.    Here, 
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the  PtoFKice  rose,  the  tuberose,  and  countless  other  flowers,  blend  their  sweets 
with  that  of  the  orange ;  and  amidst  all  the  richness  of  these  perfumes,  the  pesti- 
lent airs  of  the  tropics^  and  even  the  sirocco  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  are  alto- 
gether unknown. 

In  Italy,  the  orange  grores  accompany  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  round  the 
whole  gulf  of  Genoa,  and  until,  upon  the  confines  of  the  plain  of  Tuscany,  they 
subside  in  elevation,  and  bend  more  toward  the  Adriatic ;  although,  farther  to 
the  south,  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  Tuscany  cannot  be  compared  to  those 
of  the  little  valleys  of  Provence  and  Liguria,  especially  the  latter.  About  Flor- 
ence, there  are  still  orange-trees  in  the  gardens ;  but  there  are  none  of  those  aro- 
matic groves  and  plantations  which  are  found  further  to  the  west.  Mr.  Spence, 
who  passed  some  winters  in  Florence,  states  that  the  cold  is  so  great  there,  that 
skating  is  sometimes  practised  occasionally  four  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
thermometer  repeatedly  stands  at  24^  to  26""  F.,  at  8  A.  AL  Eastward  of 
Tuscsmy,  though  further  south,  the  country .  is  even  less  adapted  to  the 
production  of  the  orange ;  the  sea-coast  is  barren,  the  interior  is  dreary,  and  i 

over  the  whole,  the  '^  pestilent  malaria"  creeps,  forbidding  man  to  approach,  ' 

even  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fields.  In  the  gardens  at  Rome,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  thermometer  ranges  from  2^  to  4^  F.,  lower,  during  the 
winter,  than  at  Nice,  the  orange-tree  flourishes,  and  attains  its  usual  size. 
At  the  convent  of  Santa  Sabina,  in  Rome,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species  thirty- 
one  feet  high,  which  is  reputed  to  be  upwards  of  six  hundred  years  of  age.  After 
the  gulf  of  Gaeta  is  passed,  and  the  shelter  of  the  more  elevated  mountains  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  obtained,  the  orange  groves  again  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  particularly  abound  along  the  western  shore  of  Calabria,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Messina  and  Palermo,  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 

The  precise  period  at  which  the  orange  was  introduced  into  Britain,  is  not 
with  certainty  known ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  brought  from  Portugal,  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  towards  the  end  of  the  XVIth  century.  The  trees  were 
planted  near  a  wall  in  the  open  air,  at  Beddington,  in  Surry,  with  a  movable 
cover,  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of  winter.  They  flowered,  and  bore 
fruit,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  they  had  attained  the  | 

height  of  eighteen  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  nine  inches,  and  the  spread  of  the 
branches  of  the  largest  one,  was  twelve  feet  in  one  direction,  and  nine  feet  in  the 
other.  In  1738,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  permanent  enclosure,  Uke  a  green- 
house, and  were  destroyed  by  a  great  frost  in  the  winter  following. 

Parkinson,  in  his  ^^  I^actise  of  Plants,"  published  in  1629,  gives  some  curious 
directions  for  the  preservation  of  orange-trees,  from  which,  one  would  be  led  to 
infer  that  the  trees  at  Beddington,  with  their  ample  protection  of  a  movable 
covering  in  winter,  bad  not  been  in  existence  at  that  time.  "  The  orange-tree," 
says  he,  ''  hath  abiden,  with  some  extraordinary  branching  and  budding  of  it, 
when  as  neither  citron  nor  lemon-trees  would,  by  any  means,  be  preserved  for 
any  long  time.  Some  keepe  them  in  square  boxes,  and  lift  them  to  and  fro  by 
iron  hooks  on  the  sides,  or  cause  them  to  be  rolled  on  trundles  or  small  wheels 
under  them,  to  place  them  in  an  house,  or  close  galerie,  for  the  winter  time ; 
others  plant  them  against  a  bricke  wall  in  the  ground,  and  defend  them  by  a 
shed  ofboardes,  covered  with  seare-cloth,  in  the  winter ;  and  by  the  warmth  of 
a  stove,  or  such  other  thing,  give  them  some  comfort  in  the  colder  times ;  but  no 
tent  or  mean  provision  will  preserve  them." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  XVIIth  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  XVIIIth  cen- 
turies, the  orange-tree  was  a  very  fashionable  article  of  growth,  in  conserva- 
tories, in  France,  as  well  as  in  Britain.  The  plants  were  mostly  procured  from 
Genoa,  with  stems  generally  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height ;  they  were  planted 
m  large  boxes,  and  were  set  out  during  summer,  to  decorate  the  walks  near  the 
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houses,  in  the  mcmner  still  practised  at  Versailles,  the  Tuileries,  and  some  other 
collections  in  Europe^  and  in  America. 

The  largest  trees  m  Britain  are  said  to  he  those  at  Smorgony,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire ;  they  are  planted  in  the  floor  of  an  inmiense  conservatory,  and  produce 
fruit  in  abundance.  It  is  said  that  thelse  plants  were  procured  from  a  wreck  on 
the  coast  in  that  quarter,  in  the  time  of  Henry  YII. 

In  the  south  of  Devonshire,  and  particularly  at  Saltcombe,  one  of  the  warmest 
spots  in  England,  it  is  said  there  are  wardens  containing  orange*trees,  which 
have  withstood  upwards  of  one  hundred  winters  in  the  open  air.  The  fruit  is 
represented  as  being  as  large  and  fine  as  any  from  Portugal. 

In  East  Florida,  the  orange  grows  spontaneously  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
^yma.  In  noticing  that  town,  in  1791,  Bartram  observes,  ^*  I  was  there  about 
ten  years  ago,  when  the  surveyor  run  the  lines  of  the  colony,  where  there  was 
neither  habitation  nor  cleared  field.  It  was  then  a  famous  orange  grove,  the 
upper  or  south  promontory  of  a  ridge  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  stretching 
north  about  forty  miles.  *  *  ♦  ♦  AH  this  was  one  entire  orange  grove^ 
with  live  oaks,  magnolias,  palms,  red  bays,  and  others."  He  also  makes  fre- 
quent mention  of  extensive  groves  of  wild  oranges,  in  Florida,  as  far  north  as 
latitude  twenty-eight  degrees.  Dr.  Baldwin,  in  1817,  in  speaking  of  Fish's 
Island,  says,  '^  Here  are  the  remains  of  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  Orange 
Orave  in  the  world.  Some  trees  still  remain  that  are  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
still  retain  a  portion  of  their  golden  fruit."  In  the  same  year,  in  describing  the 
beauties  of  the  St.  John's  he  says,  ''  You  may  eat  oranges  from  morning  till 
night,  at  every  plantation  along  the  shores,  while  the  wild  trees,  bending  with 
their  golden  fruit  over  the  water,  present  an  enchanting  appearance."  These 
trees  are  not  regarded  as  originally  natives  of  the  new  world,  but  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards,  at  the  time  they  settled  Florida,  or  by  a  colony  of 
Greeks  and  Minorcans,  who  founded  New  Smyrna,  in  1769,  while  that  country 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  English.  Audubon,  ks  late  as  1832,  observes, 
"  Whatever  its  original  country  may  be  supposed  to  be,  the  wild  orange  is,  to 
all  appearances,  indigenous  in  many  parts  of  Florida,  not  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  plantations,  but  in  the  wildest  portions  of  that  wild  country,  where 
there  exist  groves  fully  a  mile  in  extent."  This  wild  fruit  is  known  in  Florida 
by  the  name  of  the  biUer-sweei  orange,  which  does  not  diflfer  materially  from 
the  Seville  orange,  and  probably  originated  from  that  variety.  The  occurrence  of 
these  trees,  wherever  they  grow,  is  a  sure  indication  of  good  land. 

For  many  years  past,  no  small  degree  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  culture 
of  the  common  edible  orange,  at  St.  Augustine,  and  on  the  river  St.  John's.  The 
number  of  trees  owned  by  different  individuals,  prior  to  1835,  varied  from  ten  to 
fifteen  hundred.  Perhaps  no  person  in  Florida  had  more  than  the  latter  number 
in  full  bearing  condition,  at  the  time  of  the  great  frost,  which  occurred  on  the 
9th  of  February,  of  that  year.  There  were  many  trees  then  to  be  found  in  St 
Augustine,  which  exceeded  forty  feet  in  height,  with  trunks  from  twenty  to 
twenty-seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  which,  probably,  were  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old.  But  there  are  many  persons  in  that  vicinity,  at  the  present  time,  who 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  business.  The  late  Mr.  Kingsley  left  upwards 
of  six  thousand  bearing  trees,  in  1843,  all  of  which  are  on  the  St.  Johirs.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  also  on  the  same  river,  more  than  one  hundred 
orange  groves,  which,  it  is  estimated,  contain  twenty  thousand  trees.  At  St 
Augustine,  it  is  said,  there  are,  at  least,  thirty  thousand  standard  trees,  four 
thousand  of  which  are  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Douglass,  about  the  same  number  by 
Mr.  7.  Sanchez;  and  by  Mr.  J.  Drisdale,  and  the  lady  of  the  late  Dr.  Anderson, 
fifteen  hundred  each.  Notwithstanding  the  injuries  which  the  trees  have  suffered 
by  the  depredations  of  insects,  for  a  few  years,  as  well  as  by  the  discouragement 
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caused  by  frost,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  are  more  standard  trees  planted 
in  Florida,  at  the  present  time,  than  there  ever  were  at  any  former  period.  Pre- 
vious to  1835,  St.  Augustine  produced  annually  from  two  million  to  two  million 
five  hundred  thousand  oranges,  which  were  equal  in  bulk  to  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand barrels.  They  were  shipped  to  Charleston,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Boston, 
&c.,  and  usually  brought  from  one  dollar  to  three  dollars  per  hundred,  or 
about  three  dollars  per  barrel,  producing  in  the  aggregate,  a  little  short  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  During  the  orange  season,  the  port  of  St.  Augustine 
formerly  presented  quite  a  commercial  aspect,  there  being  frequently  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  vessels  in  it  at  a  time,  loading  with  fruit.  A  person  who  was  the  owner 
of  one  himdred  standard  trees,  could  safely  rely  on  a  yearly  income  arising 
therefrom  of  two  thousand  dollars,  sometimes  thtee  thousand,  and  even  four 
thousand  dollars!  In  1829,  Mr.  A.  Alvarez  gathered  from  a  single  tree,  six 
thousand  five  hundred  oranges ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  tree  on  the  St. 
John's,  which  bore  ten  thousand  fruits  in  one  year !  But  ordinarily  each  tree 
produces  about  two  thousand  fruits. 

The  orange  has  also  been  an  object  of  culture  for  a  long  time  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia ;  and  in  1762,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  London  "  Annual  Register"  for  that 

Jrear,  that  there  were  four  barrels  of  this  fniit  shipped  from  Charleston  to  Eng- 
and. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  orange  is  foimd  to  flourish  best  in  a  warm,  fertile 
soil,  composed  of  sand  and  loam,  or  sand  and  clay,  not  too  dry,  and  sheltered 
from  chilly  and  parching  winds.  But  it  is  cultivated  in  varied  soils,  and  will 
thrive  in  any  country,  with  a  mean  annual*  temperature  of  62**  to  84**  F. 
Hence  the  locality  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  species  depends  fully  as 
much  upon  soil  and  situation  as  upon  latitude ;  and  we  are  induced  to  infer, 
that,  if  the  temperature  be  sufiiciently  high  for  maturing  the  flavour,  the  fruit 
is  delicious  in  proportion  to  the  uniform  salubrity  of  the  air ;  and  that  those 
high  temperatures  which  often  force  a  very  large  expansion  of  fruit  are 
against  the  fineness  of  its  quality.  For  instance,  we  will  contrast  the  fruit 
01  St.  Michael's,  in  the  Azores,  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  or  of  some  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  with  that  of  Malta.  The  former  is  always  exposed  to  the 
equalizing  breezes  wafted  across  the  Atlantic,  while  that  of  the  latter,  lying 
near  the  arid  and  sultry  coast  of  Africa,  is  subject  to  more  changes  of  season, 
and  a  greater  and  higher  range  of  temperature.  There  is  also  some  diflference  in 
the  soil  of  these  places.  The  artificial  earth,  which  forms  the  soil  of  Malta,  was 
originally  brought  from  Sicily ;  and  by  the  decomposition  of  the  rock,  or  of  the 
valine  particles  brought  by  the  same  "pestilent  sirocco"  that  blasts  the  fruit  of 
the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  a  crust  is  formed,  which,  if  not  removed  by  trench- 
ing, at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  ceases  to  be  productive,  or  the 
oranges  become  so  bitter,  that  they  are  neither  palatable  nor  healthful.  But  St, 
Michael's,  Bahia,  and  the  other  places  referred  to,  have  no  such  disadvantage ; 
the  soils  in  those  places  are  native,  and  deposite  nothing  calculated  to  injure 
their  fertility  or  impair  the  qualities  of  their  fruit.  The  same  fact  may  be  corrob- 
orated iti  comparing  the  climate  of  the  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Estrella,  near 
the  lower  Tagus,  and  that  of  the  maritime  Alps,  and  the  Apennines,  in  Provence 
and  Liguria,  with  that  of  Andalusia.  At  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  the  friiit  is 
generally  of  a  superior  quality,  owing  to  some  peculiar  influence  of  the  soil  and 
climate.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  that  place  in  1842,  was  73®  F., 
and  in  1843,  72**.  The  extreme  heats  from  June  to  September  are  usually  as 
high  as  92**  j  but  they  have  been  known  to  reach  97<*.  The  extremes  of  cold 
generally  range  from  38  to  40** ;  but  sometimes  the  mercury  has  fallen  as  low  as 
30®.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1835,  the  time  that  nearly  all  the  orange- 
trees  of  Florida  were  cut  off  by  frost,  it  is  said  that  the  thermometer  indicated  a 
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temperature  of  10  to  IS''.  In  February,  1823,  as  well  as  in  the  same  month  in 
1839,  the  trees  also  suffered  in  their  extreme  branches,  from  the  effect  of  frost. 
On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  January,  1765,  the  thermometer  stood  at  26®,  at  St 
Augustine,  and  the  ground  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  John's.    This  extreme  cold  proved  fatal  to  the  orange,  and  many  other  trees. 

Propagation^  and  Management.  The  orange  may  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
cuttings,  layers,  and  grafting,  or  inoculation.  The  object  of  raising  plants  from 
seeds,  is  either  to  obtain  new  varieties,  or  stocks  for  grafting.  They  do  not 
readily  bear  fruit,  and  often  arrive  at  an  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
without  flowering.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Woodhall,  in  England,  well  skilled  in 
the  culture  of  the  citrus  tribe,  considers  cuttings  as  the  quickest  mode  of  obtain- 
ing plants  in  that  country,  and  gives  the  following  directions: — "Take  the 
strongest  young  shoots,  and  also  a  quantity  of  the  two-year  old  shoots ;  these 
may  be  cut  into  lengths  of  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches.  Take  the  leaves  off 
the  lower  part  of  each  cutting  to  the  extent  of  about  five  inches,  allowing  the 
leaves  above,  tliat  remain,  untouched ;  then  cut  right  across,  under  an  eye,  and 
mal^e  a  small  incision  in  an  angular  direction  on  the  bottom  of  the  cutting. 
When  the  cuttings  are  thus  prepared,  take  a  pot,  £md  fill  it  with  sand ;  size  the 
cuttings,  so  that  the  short  ones  may  be  all  together,  and  those  that  are  taller  in  a 
different  pot.  Then,  with  a  small  dibble,  plant  them  about  five  inches  deep 
in  the  sand,  and  give  them  a  good  watering  over  head,  to  settle  the  sand 
about  them.  Let  them  stand  a  day  or  two  in  a  shady  place,  and  if  a  frame  be 
ready  with  bottom-heat,  plunge  the  pots  to  the  brim.  Shade  them  well  with  a 
double  mat,  which  may  remain  till  they  have  struck  root ;  when  rooted,  take 
the  sand  and  cuttings  out  of  the  pot,  and  plant  them  into  single  pots,  in  the 
proper  compost  Plimge  the  pots  with  the  young  plants  again  into  a  frame,  and 
shade  them  for  four  or  five  weeks,  or  till  they  are  taken  with  the  pots ;  when 
they  may  be  gradually  exposed  to  the  light.  From  various  experiments,  I  found 
that  pieces  of  two-year  old  wood  struck  quite  well ;  and  in  place,  therefore,  of 
putting  in  cuttings  six  or  eight  inches  long,  I  have  taken  off  cuttings  from  ten 
inches  to  two  feet  long,  and  struck  them  with  equal  success.  Although  I  at  first 
began  to  put  in  cuttings  only  in  the  month  of  August,  I  now  put  them  in  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  except  when  the  plants  are  making  young  wood.  By  giving 
them  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  and  covering  them  with  a  hand-glass,  they  will  gene- 
rally stnke  root  in  seven  weeks  or  two  months."  When  the  wood  of  the  orange- 
tree  is  fully  ripened,  and  the  sap  is  at  rest,  grafts  and  cuttings  may  be  kept  in  the 
dark  for  two  or  three  months  together,  provided  the  air  be  kept  dry. 

Within  the  tropics,  where  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  nearly  uniform  through- 
out the  year,  the  orange  may  readily  be  propagated  by  the  following  method : — 
Select  a  vigorous  branch  of  any  tree  of  the  variety  wished  to  be  propagated,  with 
flowers  and  fruit  upon  it,  if  desirable,  and  bind  round  it,  at  its  junction  with 
the  trunk,  or  limb  from  which  it  grows,  a  funnel-shaped  mass  of  fine,  rich 
mould,  firmly  kept  in  its  place  by  pieces  of  tin,  bark,  cloth,  or  other  substance. 
This  mass  should  constantly  be  kept  moist,  and  new  mould  or  earth  added,  if 
necessary,  until  shoots  protrude  from  the  branch  and  take  root  As  soon  as 
these  roots  are  suffici«itly  developed,  the  branch  surrounded  by  mould  may  be 
sawed  off  close  to  the  trunk  or  limb  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  transplanted, 
without  disturbing  the  mould,  into  a  box  of  light,  rich,  natural  soil,  or  to  some 
Other  place  congenial  to  its  growth.  We  have  obtained  vigorous  trees  in  this 
manner  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  in  six  or  eight  weeks'  time,  that  would  bear  trans- 
portation. 

If  grafting  or  budding  be  adopted  in  the  propagation  of  the  orange,  the  proper 
period  for  performing  these  operations  is,  when  the  sap  is  in  brisk  motion,  which 
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usually  occurs  in  the  northern  hemisphere  in  the  month  of  March.  For  small 
grafts,  less  than  half  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  whip,  or  splice  method  should 
be  adopted,  and  for  larger  ones,  the  saddle  mode  is  preferable,  as  practised  in  the 
apple  and  pear.  But  the  most  sure  and  expeditious  method  is  that  of  spring 
buddingj  by  which  the  bark  of  the  stock,  as  early  in  the  season  as  it  will  sepa- 
rate from  the  wood,  is  cut  like  the  letter  T  inverted,  (thus,  jl,)  as  shown  by  (a) 
in  the  adjoining  figure ;  whereas,  in  summer  budding, 
it  forms  a  T  in  its  erect  position.  The  horizontal 
edges  of  this  cut  in  the  stock,  and  of  the  shield  bark, 
containing  the  bud,  should  be  brought  into  the  most  per- 
fect contact,  as  denoted  by  (6  ;)  because  the  union  of  I 
the  bark  in  spring  takes  place  by  means  of  the  ascent  of] 
the  sap,  whereas,  in  summer  budding,  it  is  supposed  tof 
be  caused  by  its  descent.  The  parts  should  then  be  I 
immediately  bound  with  water-proof  bass,  (c)  with-] 
out  applying  either  grafting-clay  or  grafting- wax. ' 
The  buds  may  be  inserted  either  in  a  healthful  branch, 
or  in  a  stock  near  the  ground.  In  general,  two  buds  are  sufficient  for  one  stock ; 
and  these  should  be  of  the  same  variety ;  as  two  sorts  seldom  grow  with  equal  vig- 
our. The  bass  ligature,  which  confines  the  bud,  may  be  removed,  if  the  season  be 
moist,  in  a  month  after  budding;  but  if  it  be  hot  and  dry,  not  for  six  weeks,  at 
least.  As  soon  as  the  inserted  buds  show  signs  of  vegetation,  the  stock  or 
branch,  containing  them,  should  be  pruned  down,  so  as  to  leave  one  or  two 
buds  or  shoots  above.  If  the  stock  is  allowed  to  have  a  leading  shoot  above  the 
inserted  buds,  and  this  shoot  is  not  shortened,  the  buds  inserted  probably  will 
not  show  many  signs  of  vegetation  for  several  weeks. 

Though  orange-trees  will  grow  exceedingly  well  in  large  pots  and  boxes,  yet 
to  have  them  produce  the  finest  crop  of  fruit,  they  should  be  planted  in  the 
ground  like  peach-trees,  and  trained  like  them,  or  as  standard  cherries  in  a  con- 
servatory. The  latter  mode  has  by  far  the  best  efiect,  especially  when  the  stems 
of  the  trees  are  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  the  head  forms  a  handsome  cone ; 
but  the  largest  fruit  is  produced  when  the  trees  are  planted  against  the  back- 
wall  trellis  of  a  narrow  house,  and  treated  like  peach-trees. 

At  Genoa  and  Florence,  orange-trees  are  grown  in  a  strong  yellow  clay,  which 
is  highly  manured ;  and  this  soil  is  considered  by  the  first  Italian  gardeners  as 
best  suited  to  their  natures.  In  France,  in  preparing  a  compost  for  them,  they 
endeavour  to  compensate  for  quantity  by  quality ;  because  the  pots  or  boxes,  in 
which  the  plants  are  placed,  ought  always  to  be  as  small  as  possible,  relatively 
to  the  size  of  the  tree.  The  following  is  the  composition  recommended : — "  To  a 
fresh  loam,  which  contains  a  third  of  clay,  a  third  of  sand,  and  a  third  of  vege- 
table matter,  and  which  has  lain  a  long  time  in  a  heap,  add  an  equal  bulk  of 
half-rotten  barnyard  manure.  The  following  year  turn  it  over  twice.  The 
succeeding  year  mix  it  with  nearly  one  half  its  bulk  of  decomposed  horse 
manure.  Turn  it  over  twice  or  three  times,  and  the  winter  before  using,  add 
one-twelfth  part  of  sheep  manure,  a  twentieth  of  pigeon  dung,  and  a  twentieth 
of  dried  ordure."  Mr.  Henderson,  already  mentioned,  takes  one  part  of  light- 
brown  mould  from  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  not  been  cropped,  nor  manured  for 
many  years ;  one  part  of  peat  earth,  such  as  is  used  for  growing  heaths ;  two 
parts  of  river,  or  pit  sand,  if  it  be  free  from  saline  substances ;  and  one  part  of 
rotted  hot-bed  dung,  with  one  part  of  rotted  leaves  of  trees,  and  mixes  them  all 
well  together,  so  as  to  form  a  compost  soil  of  uniform  quality. 

The  usual  mode  of  propagating  the  orange  in  Florida,  is  to  plant  the  seeds 
and  wait  patiently  for  about  twenty  years,  tUl  the  trees  become  of  a  sufficient 
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height  to  bear  fruit,  which  is  ordinarily  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  It  is  well 
knoAVTi  there,  that  the  period  of  bearing  might  be  hastened  by  grafting  or  bud- 
ding ;  but  this  has  never  been  resorted  to  generally.  It  is  true,  several  individ- 
uals have  practised  these  operations  very  successfully  on  wild  stocks,  but  these 
are  mere  exceptions.  The  propagation  of  the  orange  by  cuttings,  or  by  layers, 
does  not  succeed  well  in  Florida,  probably  owing  to  the  aridity  of  the  soil  and 
climate. 

Near  the  equator,  the  fructification  of  the  orange  is  constant,  and  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  in  all  stages  of  its  bearing ;  but  in  higher  latitudes,  it  continues 
flowering  during  nearly  all  the  summer,  and  the  fruit  takes  two  years  to  come  to 
maturity ;  so  that  perpetually,  at  the  equator,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year  in  higher  latitudes,  a  healthy  tree  exhibits  every  stage  of  the  production, 
from  the  flower-bud  to  the  ripe  fruit  in  perfection,  at  the  same  time.  The  gath- 
ering of  oranges,  intended  for  the  European  and  American  markets,  usually  takes 
place  from  October  to  January,  while  they  are  green ;  but  they  do  not  fully  ma- 
ture before  spring  has  commenced.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  trees 
from  which  thd  fruit  is  gathered  green,  bear  plentifully  every  year,  while  those 
upon  which  the  fruit  is  suffered  to  ripen,  afford  abundant  crops  only  on  alternate 
years. 

Insects.  The  principal  insects  that  infest  the  orange-tree,  are  several  species 
of  coccidae,  or  bark-lice,  the  habits  of  which  are  nearly  uniform,  and  may  be 
described  as  follows : — On  examining  the  trees  early  in  the  spring,  the  female 
insects  may  be  found,  in  a  lifeless  state,  fastened  close  to  the  bark,  having  been 
flxed  in  this  position  ever  since  the  year  before.  A  little  later  in  the  season,  the 
bodies  become  more  distended,  and  on  carefully  removing  them,  numerous  eggs 
will  be  found  beneath  them.  At  this  period,  the  internal  parts  of  their  bodies 
appear  to  be  dried  up  and  dead,  their  outer  skins  only  remaining,  which  serve 
as  shields  for  protecting  their  future  progeny.  On  the  approach  of  the  heats  of 
summer,  the  larvae  are  hatched,  and  escape  at  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
shields,  which  are  slightly  elevated  or  notched  at  these  parts.  In  this  stage  of 
their  existence,  they  usually  have  the  appearance  of  small,  oval,  roundish,  or 
oblong  scales,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  much  in  the  shape  of  their  parent 
shields,  but  thinner,  more  flattened,  and  of  a  paler  colour.  At  first,  they  are 
full  of  activity,  disperse  themselves  over  the  young  shoots  and  leaves,  puncture 
the  tender  parts,  exhaust  the  sap  by  suction,  and  increase  in  size,  till  they 
prepare  for  change.  In  the  early  period  of  their  growth,  their  heads  are  com- 
pletely concealed  beneath  the  shells  of  their  bodies ;  their  beaks  or  suckers  appear 
to  proceed  from  their  breasts ;  and  their  legs,  which  are  six  in  number,  are  so 
short  that  they  are  not  visible  from  above.  When  they  have  completed  the 
larva  state,  they  prepare  for  transformation  by  emitting  from  the  under  sides  of 
their  bodies,  numerous  little  downy  threads,  by  which  they  securely  confine  them- 
selves to  the  bark.  After  becoming  thus  fixed,  they  remain,  for  a  time,  in  a 
torpid  state,  and  under  these  inanimate  scales,  the  transformations  of  both  sexes 
take  place.  The  outer  coverings  of  the  males  serve  as  cocoons,  from  which  they 
appear  to  shrink  and  become  detached.  In  the  course  of  time,  they  push  them- 
selves out  of  their  shells,  at  the  little  fissures  at  their  extremities,  and  appear  in 
their  perfect  form,  having  two  wings,  which  lie  flatly  upon  their  bodies,  but  no 
beaks,  as  they  had  previous  to  their  transformation.  In  a  few  days  after  the 
females  fasten  themselves  to  the  bark,  they  contrive  to  burst,  and  throw  off"  in 
flakes,  their  outer  coats,  and  partake  similar  forms  as  those  which'  they  before 
assumed,  and  enter  into  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state.  When  mature,  they  retain 
their  beaks  or  suckers,  and  are  wingless,  but  are  destined  never  to  change  their 
places  after  they  have  once  become  fixed.  In  this  condition,  their  bodies  are 
greatly  enlarged,  and  in  some  species,  approach  more  or  less  to  a  spherical 
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form.  It  is  in  this  condition  that  they  receive  the  embraces  of  the  males,  aftei* 
which,  they  continue  to  increase  in  size  for  a  time,  eject  their  eggs,  and  gradu- 
ally shrink  away,  leaving  nothing  but  their  dry,  outer  skins,  and  perish  on  the 
spot.  After  the  eggs  mature,  they  imperceptibly  pass  under  the  body  of  their 
mother,  where  they  remain,  until  they  undergo  the  changes  before  described. 

The  species  that  commonly  attacks  the  orange  in  southern  Europe,  the  Azores, 
and  the  West  India  Islands,  is  the  Coccus  hesperidum,  which  also  infests  the 
myrtle.  It  may  be  known  by  the  oblong-oval  form,  and  brownish  colour  of  its 
shield,  which  is  covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  coat  of  varnish.  Another  species,  the 
pest  of  Florida,  for  the  last  five  years,  is  the  Coccus  ♦  *  *  *  ?  It  is  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  one  tenth  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  of  a  brownish  colour, 
pointed  at  the  extremities,  and  straight,  or  curved,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  surface  to  which  it  adheres.  The  larvse  make  their  first  appearance  at  St. 
Augustine  as  soon  as  a  few  warm  days  occur,  in  January  or  February ;  but 
their  general  hatching  period  is  not  considered  to  begin  before  March,  and  is 
never  suspended  from  that  time  until  the  commencement  of  the  cool  weather 
in  November  or  December.  Myriads  of  these  young  insects,  scarcely  discernible 
to  the  unaided  eye,  may  be  observed  crawling  over  the  trees,  puncturing  the 
tender  shoots  and  leaves,  and  sucking  their  sap,  by  which  they  gradually  increase 
in  size,  and  in  about  eight  days,  permanently  fix  themselves  to  the  trunk, 
branches,  and  leaves,  to  undergo  their  transformations.  Soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hot  weather,  in  May,  vast  numbers  of  the  perfect  male  insects 
may  be  seen,  and,  as  the  season  advances,  they  become  still  more  numerous, 
until  they  are  checked  by  cool  weather,  in  September  or  October.  In  shaking 
violently  a  tree  infested  with  these  insects,  myriads  and  myriads  of  them  may 
be  seen  flying  between  the  observer  and  the  rising  sun.  And  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  young  leaves,  branches,  and  other  uninfested  parts  of  the  trees  become 
rapidly  and  successively  covered  with  the  scales  of  these  insects,  which  are  at 
first  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  soon  increase  to  their  full  size. 
This  circumstance  tends  to  prove  that  there  are  many  broods  or  generations 
in  the  same  season. 

This  insect  first  made  its  appearance  in  Florida,  in  Robinson's  grove,  at  Man- 
darin, on  the  St.  John's,  in  1838,  on  some  trees  of  the  Mandarin  variety,  which 
had  been  procured  in  New  York.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  they 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  plantations,  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  were 
the  most  rapid  in  their  migrations  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  which 
evidently  aided  them  in  their  movements.  In  1840,  Mr.  P.  S.  Smith,  of  St. 
Augustine,  obtained  some  orange-trees  from  Mandarin,  and  had  them  planted 
in  his  front  yard.  From  these  trees  the  insects  went  to  others  of  the  same 
enclosure,  and  rapidly  extended  themselves  to  the  trees  and  nlantations  to  the 
northerly  and  westerly  parts  of  that  city  and  vicinity,  obviously  aided  in  their 
migration  by  the  south-east  trade- winds,  which  blow  there  almost  daily  during 
summer ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  these  insects  were  occupied  nearly  three 
years  in  reaching  trees  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  city,  only  about  half  of  a 
mile  from  their  original  point  of  attack.  They  have  since,  however,  extended 
themselves  to  all  the  trees  in  and  about  the  city ;  but  have  not  yet  travelled  in 
any  direction  beyond  ten  miles.  Being  aided  in  their  dispersion  by  birds  and 
other  natural  causes,  impossible  to  guard  against,  they  must  eventually  attack 
most,  if  not  all  the  trees  in  Florida ;  for  the  wild  orange  groves  suffer  equally 
with  those  which  have  been  cultivated,  and  no  diflerence  can  be  perceived  in 
their  ravages,  between  old  and  young  trees,  or  between  vigorous  and  decayed 
ones.  Various  remedies  have  been  tried  to  arrest  their  progress,  such  as  fumi- 
gating the  trees  with  tobacco  smoke,  covering  them  with  soap,  lime,  potash, 
sulphur,  shellac,  glue,  and  viscid  or  tenacious  substances,  mixed  with  clay, 
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quicklime,  salt,  etc.,  but  all  have  failed  partially  or  entirely,  and  it  appears  not 
to  be  in  the  power  of  man  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  these  insignificant  and  insid- 
ious destroyers.  Most  of  the  cultivated  orange-trees  in  Florida  have  already 
been  injured  by  them,  their  tops  and  branches  having  been  mostly  destroyed. 
Their  roots  and  stems,  it  is  true,  remain  alive,  and  annually  send  forth  a  crop 
of  young  shoots,  only  to  share  the  fate  of  their  predecessors.  The  visitation  of 
these  insects  in  Florida,  probably  is  not  destined  to  continue  much  longer,  at 
least  with  its  present  violence ;  for,  among  the  means  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided to  check  their  increase,  are  various  species  of  birds,  that  devour  inconceiv- 
able nmnbers  of  them,  and  the  coccidae  are  invariably  accompanied  by  consider- 
able numbers  of  yellow  lady-birds,  {cocdneUcB,)  which,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
have  been  appointed  to  keep  them  down. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  orange-tree,  when  dry,  weighs  forty- 
four  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  is  hard,  compact,  flexible,  slightly  odoriferous,  and 
is  susceptible  of  being  polished.  When  recently  cut,  it  is  of  a  yellowish  hue,  but 
in  the  course  of  time  it  fades.  From  its  scarcity  and  small  size,  it  is  but  little 
employed  in  the  arts,  the  only  particular  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  being  to  make 
boxes,  dressing-cases,  and  other  articles  of  fancy;  and  in  Florida,  considerable 
quantities  of  straight,  young  shoots,  are  cut,  and  shipped  in  bundles,  to  be  made 
into  walking-canes. 

The  fruit  of  the  orange  may  be  obtained  fresh,  in  any  region  of  the  globe,  and 
at  almost  every  season  of  the  year.  The  aromatic  oil  and  the  rind  preserve  it 
from  the  eflfects  both  of  heat  ana  of  cold ;  and  the  acridity  of  the  former  renders  it 

Eroof  against  the  attacks  of  insects.  It  is  true  that  oranges  decay,  like  other  fruit ; 
ut  that  does  not  happen  for  a  long  time,  if  the  rind  remains  uninjured,  and  they 
are  kept  from  humidity,  and  so  ventilated  as  not  to  ferment.  With  regard  to 
the  quality  of  this  fruit  in  various  places,  there  appears  to  be  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. Some  consider  those  of  Malta  the  best;  others,  those  of  St.  Michael's; 
while  others  prefer  those  of  Bahia,  Havana,  or  St.  Augustine. 

The  MaUese  oranges  are  usually  large,  the  rind  thick  and  spongy,  and  the 
glands  which  secrete  the  volatile  oil,  are  prominent.  The  pulp  is  red,  and  deli- 
cious, although,  sometimes,  there  is  a  trace  of  bitterness  in  their  taste.  They  are 
shipped  in  boxes,  of  an  irregular  size,  and  are  generally  packed  in  shavings  or 
saw-dust. 

The  St  MichaeFs  oranges  are  of  a  small  size,  the  rind  is  thin  and  smooth,  the 
glands  small,  which  secrete  but  little  volatile  oil,  the  pulp  light-coloured,  and  of 
a  delicious,  sugary  taste.  They  are  put  up  in  boxes  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
to  four  hundred,  with  each  fruit  enveloped  in  paper,  or  in  the  husks  of  maize. 

The  celebrated  Navel  oranges  of  Bahia,  are  of  diflicult  transport  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  of  tne 
humidity  and  warmth  of  the  climate  through  which  they  have  to  pass.  If  they 
are  gathered  green,  however,  and  suspended  in  the  air  above  deck,  or  at  the 
stem  of  the  vessel,  in  netting,  they  will  endure  through  the  voyage. 

The  Havana  oranges  are  usually  of  a  good  size,  with  a  moderately  rough 
rind,  and  a  pulp  well  filled  with  delicious  juice.  From  the  shortness  of  the 
voyage  to  any  of  the  American  markets,  they  may  be  safely  transported  during 
the  winter  months.  The  fruit  is  ripe  in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  October,  and  is  usu- 
ally shipped  in  barrels  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  fruits  in  each, 
put  up  loosely,  without  any  envelopes. 

The  St.  Augustine  oranges  are  superior,  both  in  size  and  quality,  to  those  of 
Cuba,  or  the  Mediterranean.  They  resemble  those  of  Havana  in  flavour,  but  are 
much  larger,  and  bring  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  more,  in  the  New-York 
and  Boston  markets.  Of  the  smaller  sizes,  it  requires  about  three  hundred 
fruits  to  fill  a  barrel,  but  of  the  largest  ones,  only  one  hundred  are  necessary. 
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In  Europe,  the  Valencia  oranges  are  eagerly  sought  after,  on  account  of  their 
early  appearance,  large  size,  and  beautiful  colour.  They  are  put  up  in  boxes  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  fruits  in  each,  enveloped  in 
brown  paper. 

The  Sicilian  oranges,  and  those  of  the  south  of  Italy,  may  be  regarded  as 
nearly  of  the  same  quality.  They  are  of  a  medium  size,  with  a  fine  colour,  and 
are  rather  acid  in  their  flavour.  Those  shipped  from  Messina  are  put  up  in 
boxes  of  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  ten  fruits  in  each,  and  those  of  Pa- 
lermo, which  mature  later,  are  shipped  in  boxes  of  three  hundred  or  more  fruits 
in  each.  The  oranges  of  Reggio  ripen  very  early,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  not  unu- 
sual to  send  them  away  by  the  20th  of  October.  They  are  packed  in  boxes  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  fruits  in  each,  and  like  most  of  the  oranges  of  the  Medir 
terranean,  are  enveloped  in  paper. 

The  Provence  oranges  come  to  great  perfection,  and  may  be  classed  with  those 
of  Genoa.  Along  the  river  Var,  they  have  two  harvests  of  the  orange,  the  first 
commencing  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  November,  when  the  fruit  begins  to 
turn,  and  continues  till  the  4th  of  December ;  the  second  begins  about  the  10th  of 
January,  and  is  prolonged  nearly  to  the  end  of  February.  They  are  put  up  in  boxes 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  fruits  in  each,  accord- 
ing to  their  size  and  qualities. 

With  the  Seville  oranges  may  be  classed  those  of  Faro,  St.  Ubes,  Oporto, 
Andalusia,  Malaga,  and  the  bitter  oranges  of  Cuba  and  Florida.  This  fruit  is 
usually  of  a  good  size,  of  a  beautiful  colour,  but  unfit  to  eat,  on  account  of  its 
bitter  flavour.  Those  shipped  from  Seville  are  put  up  in  large  boxes,  of  one 
thousand  fruits  in  each ;  while  those  of  Faro  and  St.  Ubes  are  badly  packed,  in 
cases  of  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  each.  Those  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  principally  carried  to  England  and  the  Baltic,  and  are  employed  in 
cookery,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cordials  and  other  aromatic  liquors.  The 
essential  product  of  the  fruit  is  in  the  rind  or  peel ;  it  is  cut  into  quarters,  sepa- 
rated from  the  pulp,  and  caused  to  be  quickly  dried.  It  is  much  used  in  Hol- 
land in  aromatizing  a  certain  liquor,  called  ctirapoa.  In  East  Florida,  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  wild  orange  grove,  is  of  some  importance  to  the  planters. 
They  collect  the  fruit,  extract  the  juice  by  horse-mills,  and  send  it  ofi"  to  difier- 
ent  markets,  where  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  cooling  drinks.  The  fruit  is 
sometimes  given  by  them  to  their  horses,  which  seem  to  eat  it  with  relish.  In 
Cuba  it  is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  cure  of  fluxes,  intermittent,  and 
other  fevers.  In  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  and  particularly  at 
Grasse,  the  flowers  of  the  Seville  orange  are  brought  into  use.  A  volatile  oil  is 
distilled  from  them,  called  nerolif  the  colour  of  which  varies  from  a  reddish-yel- 
low to  a  deep  red.  It  is  very  fluid,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  is  chiefly 
employed  in  pharmacy  and  in  perfumery.  For  the  latter  purpose,  this  variety 
is  superior  to  the  ordinary  orange. 


Oenus  ACER,  lAnn. 

Aceiaceae.  Polygamia  Monoecia. 

8y9t.  Nai.  Ssftt.  Lin, 

Bynonymes, 

Aetr,  Of  Authors. 

Erable,  Frakcb. 

Ahora,  Gbkmant. 

Acero,  Ita.lt  and  Postuoal. 

Acer,  Arce,  Spaiw. 

Maple,  Britain  akd  ANaLo-AscsRicA. 

Dvivaiion.  The  word  Aur  signifies  in  Latin,  hard  or  sharp,  and  is  derived  from  the  Celtic,  ae,  a  point.  The  name  is  strp* 
poeed  to  be  applied  to  this  renua  because  the  wood  of  some  species  is  extremely  hard,  ana  was  much  sought  after  by  the 
ancients  for  the  purpose  of  making  pikes  and  lances. 

Gtneric  Characters.  Sexes  hermaphrodite,  or  monoeciously  polygamous.  Flowers  with  a  calyx  and  co- 
rolla. Calyx  divided  into  5  parts,  or  some  namber  between  4  and  9.  Petals  the  same  in  number. 
Stamens  8,  or  some  number  between  5  and  12.  Anthers  2-lobed.  Carpels  2,  very  rarely  3,  each  a 
samara ;  that  is,  a  fruit,  which  is  called,  in  England,  vernacularly,  a  key.  Leaves  lobed  and  toothed, 
or,  rarely,  neither  lobed  nor  toothed.  Flowers  generally  yellow,  with  more  or  less  green  blended  with 
the  yellow;  red  in  Acer  rubrum.— jL^iM^bn,  Arboretum, 

}HE  species  of  this  genus  are  chiefly  low  and  middle-sized  decid- 
uous trees,  highly  ornamental,  and  valuable  in  some  kinds,  for 
their  timber,  and  in  others,  for  the  sugar  they  produce.  The 
flowers  are  not  individually  conspicuous,  but  interesting  in 
those  species  which  put  forth  at  leanng-time,  from  their  number 
and  rarity,  and  from  the  enlivening  efiect  of  the  numerous  bees, 
and  other  insects,  that  generally  attend  them  at  that  season.  The  tips  of  the 
wings  of  the  samarse  of  several  of  the  European  kinds  are  of  a  light-red,  at 
the  end  of  summer,  and  in  autumn.  It  is  in  this  genus  too,  that  we  early 
observe  the  sylvan  beau,  weary  of  his  summer  suit,  first  shifting  his  dress  to 
ochrey  shades,  then  trying  a  deeper  tint,  and,  lastly  assuming  an  orange  or  scarlet 
vest  The  larger-growing  species  are  often  many  years  before  they  come  into 
flower,  and  even  then,  they  do  not  mature  their  seeds  for  several  seasons,  proba- 
bly from  being  only  of  one  sex.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is 
great  uncertainty,  in  the  different  species  of  acer,  with  regard  to  sex. 

Geography  and  History.  The  genus  Acer  is  confined  to  Europe,  North 
America,  northern  India,  and  to  southern  Russia,  in  Asia. 

The  ancients  held  the  maple  in  great  esteem ;  and  tables  inlaid  with  curious 
p6rtions  of  it,  or  formed  entirely  of  its  finely  variegated  wood,  in  some  instances 
Drought  their  weight  in  gold.  To  such  a  height  did  the  fondness  of  the  Romans 
for  curious  woods,  carry  them  at  one  period  of  their  history,  that  their  tables 
were  even  more  expensive  than  the  jewels  of  their  ladies.  Maple  dishes  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  and  Virgil  celebrates  the  maple,  as  the 
throne  of  the  "  good  Evander,"  and  its  branches  as  the  canopy  under  which 
he  received  and  seated  iEneas : — 

"  On  sods  of  turf  he  sat  the  soldiers  round ; 
A  maple  throne,  raised  hishar  from  the  ground, 
Reeeired  the  Trojan  chief;  and,  o'er  the  bed 
A  lion's  shaggy  hide,  for  ornament  they  spread." 

Cowper,  and  many  modem  poets,  also  mention  bowls  of  maple  as  being  used 
by  shepherds  and  hermits.  Pliny  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  properties 
and  uses  of  the  maple.     He  enumerates  ten  different  kinds  that  were  known  to 
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the  Romans,  in  his  time,  and  that  the  wood  of  some  species  was  considered  next 
in  value  to  the  citron- wood.  He  treated  at  length  upon  the  brusca  and  molusca^ 
or  iaiobs  and  excrescences  of  the  maple,  of  which,  furniture  and  cabinet-work 
of  the  most  costly  kind  were  made. 

General  Remarks  on  PropagaiioUy  Culture,  ^c.    The  maple  tribe,  in  general, 

S refer  a  free,  deep,  loamy  soil,  rich  rather  than  sterile,  and  neither  wet  nor  very 
ry.  The  situation  that  suits  them  best,  is  one  that  is  sheltered  and  shady, 
rather  than  exposed.  They  are  seldom  found  on  the  north  sides  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, or  on  mountains  at  all,  except  among  other  trees ;  but  in  the  plains  they 
ar6  found  by  themselves.  They  are  chiefly  propagated  by  seeds;  but  some 
kinds  are  increased  by  layers,  cuttings  of  the  shoots,  and  roots,  and  by 
budding,  or  grafting.  The  seedjs  of  most  of  the  species  ripen  in  September  or 
October,  and  may  be  gathered  by  hand,  or  by  shaking  the  tree,  when  the  keys 
begin  to  turn  brown.  The  maturity  of  the  seeds  may  be  proved  by  opening  the 
keys,  and  observing  whether  the  cotyledons  are  green,  succulent,  ana  fresh ;  if 
the  green  colour  is  wanting,  they  are  good  for  nothing.  The  seeds  of  all  the 
species  may  be  sown  in  autumn,  or  in  the  spring ;  and  the  latter  time  is  preferable 
where  moles  or  other  vermin  aboimd,  which  are  liable  to  devour  them.  If  sown 
in  spring,  they  come  up  in  five  or  six  weeks,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
Acer  campestre,  which  are  said  never  to  vegetate  till  the  second  or  third  year. 
The  seeds  should  not  be  covered  with  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  an 
inch  of  soil,  and  the  ground  where  they  are  sown  may  be  advantageously  shaded 
with  leaves,  heath,  or  straw. 


Acer  tatarkumf 
THE  TARTARIAN  MAPLE. 


Acer  tatariemn, 

Erable  de  Tartarie, 
Tartariflcher  Ahom, 
Zarza-modoD,  TLocust,) 
Tartarian  Maple, 


iLnrif  jBiTSy  Species  Plantarum. 
Ds  Candollb,  Prodromus. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
France. 
Gbrmany. 
Russia. 
Britain  and  Anglo- Ambrioa. 


Engrtning9.   Loudon,  Arborelum  Brltannleum,  I.,  fignra  114,  p.  434,  et  t.  pi.  26 ;  and  the  flguw  Mow. 

Spedjic  Characters,     Leaves   cordate,  undivided,  serrated,  with  obsolete   lobes.     Racemes  compound, 
crowded,  erea;  wings  of  fruit  parallel,  young  ones  puberulous.— Pom,  Miller's  Diet. 


Descripihn. 

[HE  Tartarian  Maple,  in 
favourable  situations,  at- 
tains a  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet;  but  near 
the  rirer  Wolga,  and  its  tributaries,  it  forms  a 
hemispherical  tree,  about  twenty  feet  in  height, 
with  a  summit  as  broad  and  as  high  as  the  tree  , 
itself.  The  branches  are  numerous,  and  disposed  j[ 
into  a  compact  head,  densely  covered  with  leaves, 
which  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiarly  veiny 
appearance,  and  lively  green.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  in  May  and  June,  are  of  a  pale, 
greenish  yellow,  sometimes  slightly  ting:ed  with 
red,  as  are  the  fruit  or  keys,  before  their  matu- 
rity. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Acer  tatari- 
cum  is  found  in  Tartary,  and  is  common  through- 
out all  the  south  of  European  Russia ;  but  it  does 
not  occur  on  the  Ural  Mountains,  nor  on  the  Caucasus.  It  was  introduced  into 
Britain  in  1759,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  chief  gardens  in  Europe  solely  as  an 
ornamental  tree.       • 

The  largest  tree  in  Britain  is  at  Endsleigh  Cottage,  in  Devonshire,  which,  at 
eighteen  years  planted,  was  forty  feet  high. 

Properties,  Uses,  S^c.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  hard;  and  being  of  a 
whitish  colour,  veined  with  brown,  it  may  be  useJl  for  cabinet-work.  In  orna- 
mental plantations,  the  tree  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  early  expansion  of  its 
leaves,  which  appear  before  those  of  almost  every  other  kind  of  maple ;  and  it  is 
said  to  thrive  in  a  moister  soil.  When  raised  from  seeds,  the  plant  will  come 
into  flower  in  five  or  six  years ;  and  in  good  soil,  it  will  attain  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet  in  ten  years.  Pallas  informs  us,  that  the  Calmucks,  after  depriving 
the  keys  of  their  wings,  boil  them  in  water,  and  afterwards  use  them  for  food, 
mixed  up  with  milk  and  butter. 
10 


Acer  spicaium, 
THE  SPIKE-FLOWERED  MAPLE. 

Synanymes. 

fLivwMvSf  Species  Plantarom. 
Db  Candollb,  Prodromos. 
Dow,  Miller's  Dictionaiy. 
LouDoir,  Arboretum  Bntannicom. 
ToRBET  Ain>  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 
MicHAUz,  North  American  Sylva. 
France. 
Germahy. 
Italy. 
Britain  and  Anolo- America. 


Acer  montanum, 
>  Grable  de  montagne, 
Berg  Ahom, 
Acero  di  montagna, 
Moantain  Maple,  Low  Maple, 


Engravingt.    Michauz,  North  American  SyWa,  pi.  47;  Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  pL  czzziy. ;  Loudon,  Artwretom  Brl- 
tannlcum,  1,  figure  115,  pi.  435,  el  t.  p.  26 ;  and  ihe  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Leaves  cordate,  3-  or  slightly  5-lobed,  acuminated,  pubescent  beneath,  unequally  and 
coarsely  serrated.  Racemes  compound,  erect.  Petals  linear.  Fnut  smooth,  with  the  wings  rather 
diverging.— I>ort,  Miller's  Diet. 

Description. 

[he  Mountain  Maple 

is  a  low,  deciduous 

tree  or  shrub,  seldom 

exceeding  a  height 

of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  its  native  hab- 
itat, and  it  often  flowers  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  less  than  six  feet.  It' most  fre- 
quently grows  in  the  form  of  a  shrub, 
with  a  single  stem,  and  a  straight  stock. 
The  leaves  are  large,  opposite,  and 
divided  into  three  acute  and  indented 
lobes.  They  are  slightly  hairy  at  their 
imfolding,  and  when  fully  grown,  they 

are  uneven  and  of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface.  The  flowers,  which 
appear  in  May  and  June,  are  small,  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  consist  of  semi- 
erect  spikes  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length.  The  seeds,  which  are  smaller 
than  any  of  the  other  American  maples,  are  fixed  upon  slender,  pendulous  foot- 
stalks. They  are  reddish  at  maturity,  have  each  a  small  cavity  on  one  side, 
and  are  surmounted  by  a  membraneous  wing.  They  are  usually  ripe  in  the 
early  part  of  October. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Acer  spicatum  is  most  abundant  in  Canada, 
and  along  the  range  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  as  far  south  as  the  forty-first 
degree  of  latitude.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1750,  by  Archibald  Duke 
of  Argyle,  and  has  since  been  cultivated  in  many  of  the  gardens  on  the  continent 
According  to  Loudon,  the  largest  tree  of  this  species  in  England,  is  at  Croome, 
in  Worcestershire,  which,  in  1835,  had  been  planted  thirty  years,  and  was  forty 
feet  high,  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  near  the  ground,  with  an  ambitus,  or  extent  of 
branches,  of  twenty  feet.  He  mentions  another  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society's  garden,  which,  nine  years  after  planting,  was  thirty  feet 
high.  Also,  another  at  Florence  Court,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen, 
in  Ireland,  which  at  thirty-eight  years'  growth  was  fifty  feet  high. 
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SoUy  Situation^  ^c.  This  tree,  in  its  natural  habitat,  prefers  the  declivities 
of  mountains  exposed  to  the  north,  and  in  cool,  moist,  and  shady  places;  or  on 
the  abrupt  and  rocky  banks  of  torrents  and  rivers.  When  cultivated,  the  soil 
should  be  free,  deep,  loamy,  and  rather  rich  than  otherwise,  and  neither  wet  nor 
very  dry.  It  may  be  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  by  the  modes  reconunended 
in  the  general  remarks  at  the  commencement  of  this  genus.  Michaux  states  that 
this  species,  grafted  upon  the  European  sycamore,  (Acer  pseudo-platanus)  is,  like 
the  Acer  striatum,  augmented  to  twice  its  natural  dimensions. 

The  mountain  maple  is  ordinarily  too  small  to  be  profitably  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose  in  the  arts,  and  consequently  can  be  of  but  little  value  except  for 
ornament 


Acer  striatum, 
THE  STRIPED-BARKED  MAPLE. 

S^/nonymes. 


Acer  striatum, 


Acer  pennsyhamcum, 

Erable  jasp^, 

Grestreifter  Ahorn, 

Acero  screziato, 

Striped  Maple, 

Dogwood,  False  Dogwood) 

Moose-wood,  Snake-barked  Maple, 


iMicHAVz,  North  American  Sylva. 
Pb  Candolle,  Frodromas. 
LouDoir,  Arboretum  Britamiicum. 
SLinVijbus,  Species  Plantarum. 
Du  Hamel,  Traits  des  Arbres  et  Arbaste5. 
Torre  r  and  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 
France. 
Germant. 
Italy. 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
New  York. 
New  England  and  British  American  Provincbs. 


Dtrivatioru,    The^pecific  name  ctno^tim,  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  utriOj  striped,  in  allusion  to  tlie  colour  of  tlie  boricl 

Engravingt.    Michaux,  Nortli  American  Sjlva,  pL  45;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  1.,  figure  116  ;  pp.  338,  337,  ei 
V.  pL  27;  and  the  figures  belovr. 

Specific  Characters,    Leaves  cordate,  3-lobed,  acummated,  finely  and  acutely  serrated.    Racemes  penda- 
lous,  simple.    Petals  oval.    Fruit  smooth,  with  the  wings  rather  diverging. — Don,  Miller's  Diet, 


Description. 

!HE  Acer  striatum   is 

a  beautiful,  deciduous 

tree,  or  shrub,  grow- 
ing,  in  its  natural  hab- 
itat/to  a  height  of  ten  or  twenty  feet,  and 
to  nearly  thirty  feet  in  height,  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  The  trunk  and  branches  are 
covered  with  a  smooth,  green  bark,  longitudi- 
nally marked  with  light  and  dark  stripes,  by 
which  the  tree  is  readily  distinguished  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  regions  where  it 
naturally  grows,  it  is  one  of  the  first  produc- 
tions that  announces  the  approach  of  spring. 
Its  buds  and  leaves,  when  beginning  to  un- 
fold, are  of  a  roseate  hue,  and  soon  change  to 
a  yellowish-green.  The  leaves  are  of  a  thick 
texture,  four  or  five  inches  wide,  rounded  at 
the  base,  and  finely  serrated.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  in  May  or  June,  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish-green, and  are  grouped  on  long  peduncles.  The  fruit,  which,  like  that 
of  all  its  congeners,  consists  of  samarae  or  keys,  is  remarkable  for  a  cavity  on 
one  side  of  the  capsules.  It  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  ripens  in  Sep- 
tember or  October. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Acer  striatum  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  about  fifty-one  degrees  of  latitude.  It  is  particularly- 
abundant  in  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  In 
approaching  the  river  Hudson,  it  becomes  more  rare;  and  beyond  this  boun- 
dary, it  is  confined  to  the  mountainous  tracts  of  the  AUeghanies,  in  which  it  is 
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found  in  cold,  shaded  exposures,  along  the  whole  range,  to  their  termination  in 
Georgia.  In  many  of  the  forests  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  this  species 
constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  undergrowth,  seldom  exceeding  ten  feet  in  height  * 
but  where  it  is  not  shaded  by  other  trees,  it  attains  a  height  of  twenty  feet  ana 
upwards. 

This  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  about  1760,  and  was  cultivated,  not 
far  from  that  time,  by  Miller.  It  was  probably  soon  after  introduced  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  it  is  still  growing  in  many  of  the  gardens. 

The  largest  tree  of  this  species  in  Europe,  and  probably  on  the  globe,  is  at 
Schonbrunn,  in  Germany.  In  1835  it  was  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

The  largest  specimen  in  England,  in  1836,  mentioned  by  Loudon,  was  at 
White  Knight's,  near  Beading.  At  twenty-five  years  after  planting,  it  was 
twenty-one  feet  high.  Another  tree  is  noticed  by  him  at  Oriel  Temple,  in  Ire- 
land, which,  at  thirty-five  years  planted,  was  twenty-seven  feet  high. 

PropertieSj  Uses,  ^c.  The  wood  of  the  Acer  striatum  is  white,  and  fine- 
grained and  is  sometimes  used  by  cabinet-makers  as  a  substitute  for  holly,  or 
other  woods,  for  forming  the  lines  with  which  they  inlay  mahogany.  According 
to  Michaux,  in  Nova  Scotia  cattle  are  fed  with  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  both  in  the 
green  and  dried  state ;  and  in  spring,  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  horses  and 
cattle  are  turned  into  the  woods  to  browse  on  the  young  shoots,  which  they  devour 
with  avidity.  The  same  thing  is  practised,  at  present,  in  regions  where  this  tree 
abounds,  both  in  Canada,  and  in  the  United  States. 

Prom  the  great  beauty  of  the  bark  and  foliage  of  this  tree,  it  deserves  a  place 
in  every  collection.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  grafting  on  the  Acer  pseudo- 
platanus« 


Acer  macrophyUum, 
THE  LARGE-LEAVED  MAPLE. 


Synonymes, 


Acer  macrophyUum, 


Erable  k  grandes  feuilles, 
Grossblattriger  Ahom, 
Large-leaved  Maple, 


^  De  CAKDOLLb,  Prodromus. 

Hooker,  Flora  Boreali  Americana. 

Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 

Loudon,  Arboretam  Britannicam. 
^  NuTTALL,  North  American  Sylva. 

France. 

Germant. 

Britain  and  Anglo- America. 


Derivationa.    The  specific  name  is  derired  from  the  Gfoek,  maerot,  great,  and  phulo$f  a  Iea£    The  other  names  are  txands* 
liona  of  the  botanic  one. 

.   Engraving*.    Hooker,  Flora  Boreali  Americana,  I. .  pi.  38 ;  Nuttall,  North  American  l^lva,  pL  — ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Bri- 
tannicum,  i.,  figures  117  el  118,  pp.  433  to  441,  el  r.  pi.  28;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Leaves  digitately  5-lobed,  with  rounded  recesses.  Lobes  somewhat  3-lobed,  repandly 
toothed,  pubescent  beneath,  racemes  compound,  erect.  Stamens  9,  with  hairy  filaments.  Ovaries  very 
hairy.— i?oii,  Miller's  Diet, 


Description. 


^^^^^^K^  H^^39HE  Large-leaved  Ma- 
^H^HH^  ShH  ^  pie  is  one  of  the  most 
^W^m^^  w^  J  ^H  graceful  of  trees  in  the 
^1^,  ms&S^m  country  it  inhabits,  va- 

rying iiKJiu  iorty  to  ninety  feet  in  height,  and 
from  two  to  five  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  The 
trunk  is  covered  with  a  rough,  brown  bark,  and 
the  branches  are  wide  and  spreading.  The 
leaves  vary  much  in  size,  and  also  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  lobed.  Some  are  cut  nearly 
to  the  base,  so  as  almost  to  merit  the  appellation 
of  palmate,  while  others  are  not  more  deeply  cut 
than  those  of  the  Acer  platanoides.  The  largest- 
sized  leaves  are  nearly  a  foot  broad.  The  flow- 
ers are  of  a  greenish-yellow,  and  very  fragrant, 
appearing  in  April  and  May.  The  fruit  is  hispid, 
with  elongated,  slightly  diverging,  glabrous 
wings. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Acer  macrophyUum  is  a  native  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America.  It  is  found  exclusi-^ely  in  woody,  mountainous 
regions  along  the  sea-coast,  between  forty  and  fifty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  on 
the  great  rapids  of  the  river  Columbia. 

**This  noble  tree,"  observes  Dr.  Hooker,  "was  unquestionably  discovered  by 
Mr.  Menzies,  the  first  naturalist  who  visited  the  coast  where  it  grows."  Mr. 
David  Douglass,  who  subsequently  found  it,  prophetically  adds,  "It  will,  at 
some  future  time,  constitute  one  of  our  most  ornamental  forest  trees  in  England." 
It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1812,  where,  however,  it  had  not  flowered  in 
1835.  The  largest  specimen  of  this  tree  is  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  where  it  attained  a  height  of  twenty-five  feet  in  twenty-three 
years. 
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• 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Acer  macrophyllmn  is  whitish,  beau- 
tifully veined,  and  resembles  the  curled  maple.  It  is  said  to  exhibit  a  grain 
scarcely  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  finest  satin-wood.  Hence,  from  its  great  size, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  cabinet^making,  as  well  as  for  numer- 
ous other  purposes.  The  tree  contains,  perhaps,  as  much  sap  as  any  of  its 
congeners,  except  the  Acer  saccharinum ;  but  it  is  not  used  by  the  natives  for 
making  sugar. 

This  magnificent  species  cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  amateurs  and  planters,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  well  suited  for  general 
cultivatibn,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  It  is  propagated  by  layers  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  where  the  annual  shoots  often  acquire  a  length 
of  six  to  ten  feet 


Acer  platanoides, 
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Acer  pUUanoides, 

Erable  de  Norvdge, 

Spitz- Ahorn,  Spitzblattriger  Ahorn, 

Acero  riccio,  Sicomoro  lalso,  Flatano  di 

Norvegia, 
Norway  Maple, 


{LissMUs,  Species  Flantanim. 
Ds  Candollb,  Prodremus. 
MicHAui,  North  American  Sylra. 
LotTDON,  Arboretum  Britannicnm. 
SELBr,  British  Forest  Trees, 

FtLkJfCE. 

Germany. 
j Italy. 
Britain  ahv  Ahglo-Amzrica. 


Derivation*.    The  specific  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  pkUanua^  a  plane-tree,  and  the  Oreek,  eidM,  form,  trooi  tht 
resemblance  which  the  leaves  of  this  tree  bear  to  those  of  the  Platanus  orientalls. 

Engraving:    Michaax,  North  American  Sylva,  pL  44 ;  Selbj,  British  Forest  Trees,  pp»23  et  26;  Loudon,  Arboratom  BH* 
tannicum,  i.,  figures  119,  pp.  442  et  443;  et  r.  pL  S9;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters,  Leaves  cordate,  smooth,  5-lobed.  Lobes  acuminated,  with  a  few  coarse,  acute  teeth. 
Corymbs  stalked,  erectish,  and,  as  well  as  the  fruit,  smooth ;  fruit  with  divaricated  wings. — Dwn^  Mil' 
lei's  Diet, 


Description. 

|HE  Acer   platanoides 

is  a  handsome  tree,  of 

the    first    rank.      Its 

_  general  appearance,  at 

a  distJHif "  i^  hice^he  Acer  pseudo-platanus,  but 
on  a  nearer  approach,  the  leaves  are  found  of  a 
smoother  and  finer  texture.  The  trunk  is  some- 
what shorter  than  that  of  the  sycamore,  and  the 
tree  seldom  exceeds  sixty  or  sevCTitv  feet  in 
height.  The  roots  extend  considerably,  both 
laterally  and  downwards.  The  bark  is  green  on 
the  young  shoots,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  of  a 
reddish-brown,  dotted  with  white  spots ;  that  of 
the  trunk  is  brown,  and  somewhat  cracked. 
The  buds  are  large  and  red  in  autumn,  becoming 
of  a  still  darker  hue  in  the  course  of  the  winter ; 
those  on  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  always  the 
largest.  The  leaves  are  thin,  green  on  both 
sides,  and  shining.    In  an  early  or  half-expanded 

state,  they  are  of  a  delicate  yellowish-green;  and  in  autumn,  before  they  fall, 
become  of  a  clear  red,  or  0{  a  rich,  warm  yellow.  They  fall,  in  England,  about 
the  end  of  October.  When  the  petiole  is  broken,  an  acrid,  milky  sap  issues  from 
it,  which  coagulates  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  The  leaves  are  about  five 
inches  long,  and  nearly  of  the  same  width.  The  petioles  are  longer  than  the 
leaves.  The  flowers  appear  just  before  the  leaves,  near  the  end  oi  April,  and 
form  a  short  raceme,  somewhat  corymbose.  They  are  yellowish-green,  sweet- 
scented,  and  eagerly  sought  after  by  bees,  to  which  they  afford  an  early,  and  at 
the  same  time,  a  valuable  pasture.    The  fruit  or  keys  have  their  wings  yellow. 
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They  ripen  in  England  in  September  and  October,  and  generally  prove  abortive 
until  the  tree  arrives  at  an  age  of  nearly  forty  years. 

Varieties,  At  least  four  varieties  of  the  Norway  maple  are  known,  and  may 
be  distinguished  as  follows : — 

1.  A.  p.  LOBELii,  Loudon.  LobePs  Platanus4ike  Maple.  The  leaves  of  this 
variety  are  very  slightly  heart-shaped,  irregularly  toothed,  fivc-lobed,  with  the 
lobes  more  or  less  abruptly  pointed.  The  bark  of  the  young  wood  is  striped, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  that  of  the  Acer  striatum ;  by  which  circumstance 
the  plant,  in  the  young  state,  may  readily  be  known.  It  is  a  large  tree,  native 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  found  on  mountains. 

2.  A.  p.  P0BESCENS,  Loudon.  Downy-leaved  Plaianus-like  Maple,  This  vari- 
ety may  be  distinguished  by  the  pubescence  of  the  leaves  on  their  under  sides. 

3.  A.  p.  ALBO  VARiEOATUM,  Loudou.  SUvery  Variegated-leaved  PkUamis-like 
Maple.  This  variety  has  been  represented  as  having  its  foliage  beautifully  and 
handsomely  marked ;  but  it  is  thought  to  be  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  variegated 
sycamore. 

4.  A.  p.  LACiNiATUM,  Dc  CaudoUe.  Cut-leaved  PhUatms-like  Maple.  This  is 
a  very  distinct  variety,  with  the  leaves  deeply  and  variously  cut.  There  is  a 
sub-variety  of  this  race,  sometimes  called  by  nurserymen,  the  eagle's  claw,  or 
hawk's-foot  maple. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Acer  platanoides  is  a  native  of  Europe,  from 
the  west  coast  of  Norway  to  Switzerland,  and  from  France  to  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  European  Russia.  Pallas  says  that  it  does  not  occur  beyond  the  Ural 
Mountains,  or  in  Siberia,  but  that  it  is  common  through  all  the  woods  of  Russia. 
In  the  north,  it  forms  a  stunted  bush,  but  in  the  Ukraine  it  is  a  lofty  tree. 

This  species  is  recorded  as  having  been  first  cultivated  in  Britain  in  the  Edin- 
burgh botanic  garden,  by  Mr.  James  Southerland.  It  is  also  stated  by  the 
late  Dr.  Walker,  of  Edinburgh,  that  it  was  first  introduced  at  Mount  Stewart 
in  1738.  Since  that  time  it  has  very  generally  been  propagated  in  Britain,  and 
on  the  continent. 

The  largest  tree  oh  record,  is  at  Schwobber,  near  Hanover,  in  Germany.  It 
had  attained  the  height  of  eighty  feet  in  1835. 

At  Charleville  Forest,  in  King's  county,  Ireland,  there  was,  in  1835,  a  tree  of 
this  species,  sixty  years  planted,  which  had  attained  the  height  of  seventy-eight 
feet,  with  a  trunk  three  and  two-thirds  feet  in  diameter,  one  foot  from  the 
ground. 

At  Taymouth,  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  there  was,  in  1835,  a  Norway  maple, 
fifty  years  planted,  which  was  fifty  feet  high,  with  an  ambitus,  or  spread  of 
branches,  of  fifty-one  feet. 

This  species  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  the  late  Mr.  Prince,  of 
Flushing,  New  York,  prior  to  1820,  and  is  usually  found  in  American  nurseries 
and  collections. 

SoU  and  Situation.  To  attain  a  considerable  size,  this  tree  should  be  planted 
in  a  free,  deep,  rich  soil,  not  surcharged  with  moisture ;  and  the  situation  ought  to 
be  low  rather  than  high.  It  thrives  remarkably  well  along  the  sea-shore  on  the 
Baltic,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway. 

Accidents,  ^c.  The  leaves  of  the  Acer  platanoides,  in  common  with  those  of 
the  Acer  pseudo-platanus,  and  perhaps  those  of  several  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  are  subject  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  honey-dew,  which,  from  its 
clamminess  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  smoke  of  mineral  coal,  is  apt  to  attract 
and  retain  the  particles  of  soot  that  are  continually  floating  in  the  air.  In  con- 
sequence of  insects  resorting  to  the  leaves  in  quest  of  the  honey-dew,  they  are 
frequently  blackened  with  their  excrement.  This  honey-dew,  or  manna,  as  it  is 
called  in  some  parts  of  France,  is  thought  by  some,  to  be  produced  by  the  extra- 
11 
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yasated  sap  of  the  leaves,  and  by  others  as  the  exudation  of  plant-Uce,  {Aphides.) 
Bees  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  it  has  been  reconunended  by  some,  to  plant  this  spe- 
cies in  the  vicinity  of  places  where  they  are  kept,  to  afford  them  forage ;  but 
according  to  others,  the  bitterness  of  this  substance  on  the  leaves,  prevents  them 
from  being  attacked  by  insects. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Norway  maple,  in  its  young  state,  is 
white ;  but  at  a  more  advanced  age,  it  becomes  gray.  It  promises  to  be  of  more 
value  in  England,  and  adapted  for  a  greater  variety  of  purposes,  than  that  of  the 
Acer  pseudo-platanus.  It  is  close-grained,  firm,  heavy,  and  frequently  exhibits 
those  beautiful  appearances  in  the  direction  and  disposition  of  the  fibres,  for 
which  the  American  "bird's-eye  maple"  is  so  highly  prized.  When  dry,  it 
weighs  forty- three  and  a  quarter  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot;  and  in  seasoning,  it 
loses  about  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  its  weight.  It  is  easily  worked,  takes  a 
fine  polish,  and  absorbs  and  retains  various  kinds  of  dyes  and  colouring  sub- 
stances. From  the  sap,  sugar  has  been  made  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lithii- 
ania.  This  tree,  however,  does  not  produce  so  great  a  quantity  of  sap  as  the  Acer 
saccharinunx,  or  the  European  sycamore ;  but  it  contains  more  saccharine  matter 
than  the  latter,  and  less  than  the  former. 

Independently  of  the  above-named  uses,  this  tree  has  much  to  recommend  its 
general  culture,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  In  a  suitable  soil,  it  grows  with 
rapidity  and  luxuriance,  and  even  thrives  upon  soils  of  an  inferior  quality,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  charged  with  too  much  moisture.  Another  Tecommendation 
it  possesses,  is  its  aptitude  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  sea-breeze,  which  it 
has  proved  to  do  upon  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  eastern  coast  of  Norway.*  It  may  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
by  layering,  or  grafting.  The  seeds,  when  gathered,  should  either  be  sown 
immediately,  or  mixed  with  sand  or  earth,  and  kept  moderately  dry  till  spring. 
In  either  case,  they  will  cgme  up  the  first  year. 

•  Selby,  British  Forest  Trees,  p.  24. 
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Acer  sacchannttnif 


£rable  ^  sucre, 

Zucker  Ahorn, 

Acero  zuccheroso,  Acero  del  Canada, 

Ininawtig, 

Hock  Maple,  Hard  Maple,  Bird's-eye  Ma-  ) 

pie,  Sugar  Maple,  Sugar-tree,  Black  >  Britain  and  AireLO- America. 

Sugar-tree,  Sap-tree,  ) 


'  Lum JBUS,  Species  Flantamm. 
Ds  Canix>lle,  Prodromus. 
MicHAUx,  North  American  Sylva. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
HoOKBR,  Flora  Boreali  Americana. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
ToRREY  AND  Grat,  Flont  of  North  America. 
France. 
Germany. 
Italy. 
Ojibway  Indians. 


Derivation,  The  specific  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  saccAanim,  sugar,  having  reference  to  the  sugar  conuined  In  the 
sap. 

Engrtninga.  Michaux,  North  American  Sylva,  pi.  42;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  i.,  figure  122,  pp.  446  et  447,  et 
▼.,  pL  31 ;  and  the  fiigures  below. 

Speeifie  Characters.  Leaves  cordate,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath,  palmatcly  5-lobed ;  lobes  acuminated, 
serrateljr  toothed.  Corymbs  drooping,  on  short  peduncles.  Pedicels  pitosc.  Fruit  smooth,  with  the 
wings  diverging.— i)(wi.  Miller's  Diet. 


Description. 

I  HE  Acer  saccharinum 
is  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  majestic  of  Ameri- 
can trees.    In  favoura- 
ble situations  it  sometimes  cjows  to  a  height 
of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  diameter ;    but  usually  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed an  elevation  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  a  r-- 
diameter  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches.     The  \\  ^ 
trunk  is  generally  straight,  though  often  stud-     ^>V| 
projections  and  excrescences.     t«  oii       .--.\ 


ded  with 


In  all 


healthful  and  vigorous  trees,  the  outward  bark 
is  light-coloured,  by  which  they  may  readily 
be  distinguished.  When  growing  in  open  sit-  j 
nations,  with  room  to  spread  on  every  side, 
where  all  its  branches  are  exposed  to  the  free  , 
action  of  light,  this  tree  is  an  object  of  great 
beauty.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  English 
oak,  in  its  outline,  in  the  form  of  its  trunk,  and 
disposition  of  its  branches,  and  in  the  dense  and  massy  character  of  its  foliage. 
The  leaves  are  from  three  to  five  inches  broad ;  but  they  vary  in  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  tree.  They  are  opposite,  attached  by  long 
petioles,  palmated  or  unequally  divided  into  five  lobes,  entire  at  the  edges,  of  a 
bright-green  above,  whitish,  and  very  pubescent  at  first,  but  later,  minutely  so, 
or  nearly  glabrous  beneath ;  and  except  in  the  colour  of  the  under  surface,  they 
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greatly  resemble  the  Norway  maple.  In  autumn,  after  the  appearance  of  the 
first  frost,  their  colour  changes  from  green  to  all  shades  of  red,  from  the  deepest 
crimson  to  light  orange.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in  April  and  May,  are 
small,  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow,  and  are  suspended  by  slender,  drooping  pedun- 
cles. The  seed  is  contained  in  two  capsules,  united  at  the  base,  and  terminating 
in  membraneous  wings  about  an  inch  in  length.  It  usually  ripens  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  by  the  first  of  October,  though  the  fruit  attains  its  full  size 
a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier.  Externally,  the  keys  appear  equally  perfect;  but 
one  of  them,  Michaux  informs  us,  is  always  empty.  The  fruit  matures  only 
once  in  two  or  three  years. 

Variety,  The  Acer  saccharinum  has  been 
confoundfed  by  some  botanists  with  another  tree 
so  nearly  allied  to  it,  that  it  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  variety.  From  the  dark  hue  of 
its  leaves,  it  was  very  appropriately  designated 
by  Mr.  Loudon,  under  the  name  of  A,  s,  m- 
grum,  {Acer  nigrum,  Michaux,)  or  Black  Su- 
gar  Maple,  According  to  Michaux,  the  leaves 
of  this  variety  are  pale-green  beneath,  the 
veins  of  the  lower  surface  and  petioles  minutely 
villous-pubescent,  and  the  wings  of  the  fruit  a 
little  more  diverging  than  those  of  the  species, 
as  indicated  in  the  adjoining  figure.  "The< 
leaves,"  he  says,  **are  five  or  six  inches  long, 
and  exhibit,  in  every  respect,  nearly  the  same 
conformation  as  those  of  the  true  sugar  maple." 
"They  differ  from  it,"  continues  he,  "chiefly 
in  being  of  a  darker  green,  and  of  a  thicker 
texture ;  and  in  being  somewhat  more  bluntly 
lobed.  The  tree  is  indiscriminately  mixed  with  the  common  sugar  maple, 
through  extensive  regions  of  country  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Connec- 
ticut ;  but  is  readily  distinguished  from  it,  by  the  smaller  size  it  attains,  and  the 
darker  colour  of  the  leaves."  When  the  tree  stands  alone,  it  naturally  assumes 
a  regular  and  agreeable  form.  In  Canada  and  New  England,  it  rarely  exceeds 
fifty  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  fifteen  or  twenty  inches ;  but  in  western 
New  York,  and  in.  the  immense  valleys  through  which  flow  the  great  rivers  of 
the  west,  it  is  common,  and  attains  the  full  magnitude  of  the  species. 

Geography  and  History,  According  to  the  elder  Michaux,  this  tree  is  first 
seen  a  little  north  of  Lake  St.  John,  in  Canada,  near  the  forty-eighth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  which,  in  the  rigour  of  its  winter,  corresponds  with  the  parallel 
of  about  the  sixty-eighth  degree  in  Europe.  It  is  nowhere  more  abundant  than 
between  the  parallels  of  forty-three  and  forty-six  degrees,  comprising  all,  or  a 
great  part  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  the  true  region  assigned  by  nature  for  the 
growth  of  this  tree.  It  is  also  found,  but  more  sparingly,  in  almost  every  state 
in  the  union,  particularly  on  the  flanks  of  the  entire  range  of  the  Alleghanies  to 
their  termination  in  Georgia. 

This  species  was  introduced  into  England,  in  1734,  by  CoUinson,  and  since 
that  time,  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the  principal  gardens  throughout  Europe. 
Count  Wingersky  is  said  to  have  planted  a  great  nimiber  of  trees  on  his  estate  in 
Moravia,  and  to  have  drawn  off"  the  sap  from  them  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  in  order  to  make  sugar.  He  succeeded  in  procuring  a  very  good  article ; 
but  in  consequence  of  depriving  the  trees  of  their  sap  every  year,  they  became 
sickly,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 
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The  largest  recorded  tree  of  this  species,  in  Europe,  is  at  Worlitz,  in  Saxony. 
At  the  expiration  of  sixty  years  after  being  planted,  it  was  fifty  feet  high. 

The  largest  sugar  maple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  at  Purser's  Cross, 
which,  in  1835,  had  attained  the  height  of  forty-five  feet. 

Several  large  trees  of  this  species  are  found  on  Goat  Island,  at  the  falls  of  Ni- 
agara ;  but  they  are  far  inferior  in  size  to  myriads  of  others,  in  Canada,  New 
England,  and  other  parts  of  America. 

Soil,  SUucUion,  ^c.  The  natural  habitat  of  the  Acer  saccharinum  is  the  steep 
and  shady  banks  of  rivers,  which  rise  in  mountainous  regions,  and  in  all  elevated 
situations,  wh6re  the  soil  is  cold  and  humid,  free,  deep,  and  fertile,  and  not  sur- 
charged with  moisture.  When  cultivated,  the  same  soil  is  recommended  as  in 
the  Acer  platanoides ;  but  as  it  is  less  hardy,  the  situation  should  be  more  shel- 
tered. In  Europe,  it  is  always  propagated  by  seeds,  where  its  rate  of  growth 
varies  from  one  to  four  feet  per  annum.  In  the  United  States  it  is  either  propa- 
gated from  seeds,  in  nurseries,  or  is  transplanted  from  the  woods  or  fields,  to  the 
site  where  it  is  intended  to  remain.  The  age  of  this  tree  in  America  does  not 
usually  exceed  two  hundred  years. 

Insects.  Few  insects  or  their  larvae  seem  to  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  sugar 
maple,  with  the  exception  of  the  ApcUda  americana,  described  by  Dr.  Harris,  in 
his  "  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts  injurious  to  Vegetation,"  and  also 
figured  and  described  in  Smith  and  Abbot's  "  Insects  of  Georgia,"  under  the 
name  of  Phaksna  aceris.  The  caterpillar  of  this  insect  eats  the  leaves  of  the 
various  kinds  of  maple,  as  well  as  those  of  the  elm  and  chesnut.  They  commence 
spinning  in  October  or  November,  and  come  out  from  their  webs  or  cocoons 
from  April  to  July.  The  moths  fly  only  in  the  night.  But  this  fine  tree  suff*ers 
much  from  the  attacks  of  the  borers  or  larvae  of  the  Clytus  spedosus,  denoted  by 
the  accompanying  figure.  This  insect  is  accurately 
described  and  figured  in  Say's  "  American  Entomol- 
c^y;"  and  an  account  of  its  habits  is  given  by  Rev. 
L.  W.  Leonard,  of  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  in  Har- 
ris' "  Report."  He  discovered  the  insect  in  the  beetle 
state,  under  the  loosened  bark  of  one  of  the  trees,  and 
traced  the  recent  track  of  the  larva,  three  inches  into 
the  solid  wood.  Dr.  Harris  says,  "It  is  the  largest 
known  species  of  Clytus,  being  from  nine  to  eleven- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  three  to  four-tenths 
in  breadth.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  trunk  of  the  maple 
in  July  and  August.  The  grubs  burrow  into  the 
bark  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  are  thus  protected  during  the  winter.  In 
spring,  they  penetrate  deeper,  and  form,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  long  and 
winding  galleries  in  the  wood,  up  and  down  the  trunk.  In  order  to  check 
their  devastations,  they  should  be  sought  for  in  the  spring,  when  they  will  rea- 
dily be  detected  by  the  saw-dust  that  they  cast  out  of  their  burrows ;  and,  by  a 
judicious  use  of  a  knife  and  stiff  wire,  they  may  be  cut  out,  or  destroyed  before 
they  have  gone  deeply  into  the  wood." 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Acer  saccharinum,  when  newly  cut, 
is  white,  but  after  being  wrought  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  light,  it  takes 
a  rosy  tinge.  Its  grain  is  fine  and  close,  and  when  polished,  its  lustre  is  silky. 
It  is  very  strong  and*  heavy,  but  wants  the  property  of  durability,  for  which  the 
English  and  American  white  oaks  are  so  highly  esteemed.  The  northern  wood, 
when  dry,  weighs  forty-six  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  but  that  grown  south,  weighs 
much  less.  When  cut,  and  properly  dried,  it  makes  excellent  fuel,  which  is 
equally  esteemed  by  some,  for  that  purpose,  with  the  oak  and  hickory.  When 
expos^  to  the  alternations  of  moisture  and  dr3mess,  it  soon  decays,  and  for  this 
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reason,  it  is  not  much  used  in  civil  and  naval  architecture.  In  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  farther  north,  where  the  oak  is  not  plentiful,  the  tim- 
her  of  this  tree  is  substituted  for  it,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  beech,  the  birch, 
or  the  elm.  When  perfectly  seasoned,  which  requires  two  or  three  years,  it  is 
used  for  axletrees,  spokes,  runners  of  common  sleds,  mill-cogs,  and  for  chairs, 
and  cabinet-work.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  {or  the  frames  of  houses,  keels, 
and  the  lower  frames  of  vessels,  piles,  and  foundation  pieces  for  mills,  canal 
locks,  and  for  many  other  purposes  where  strength  is  required,  and  the  work  is 
not  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness.  The  wood  of  this  tree 
exhibits  several  accidental  forms  in  the  arrangement  of  its  fibre,  of  which  cabi- 
net-makers take  advantage  in  manufacturing  beautiful  articles  of  furniture,  such 
as  bedsteads,  writing-dQsks,  and  other  fancy  works,  and  for  inlaying  mahogany 
and  black  walnut,  in  bureaus,  piano-fortes,  etc.  These  forms  or  varieties  may 
be  classified  and  described  as  follows : — 

1.  Curled  Maple.  Erable  gris  <mduUy  French.  The  undulations  or  medul- 
lary rays  of  this  variety,  like  those  of  the  red-flowered  maple,  are  lustrous,  and 
in  one  light  appear  darker,  and  in  another  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  wood. 
Sometimes  the  zig-zag  lines  are  crossed  by  beautifully  coloured  veins;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  lustre  of  these  shades  disappear  by  long  exposure  to  Ught  aod 
air. 

2.  Birb's-bte  Maple.  Erable  moucheti^  French.  This  variety  exhibits  small 
whitish  spots  or  eyes,  not  exceeding  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  sometimes 
occurring  a  little  way  apart,  and  at  others  contiguously  disposed.  The 
more  numerous  these  spots,  the  more  beautiful  and  valuable  the  wood.  They 
are  seen  only  in  old  trees,  which  are  still  sound,  and  appear  to  arise  from  an 
inflection  of  the  fibres  from  the  centres  of  their  trunks  towards  the  surface  across 
the  grain.  To  obtain  the  finest  efiect,  the  wood  should  be  sawed  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  concentric  circles. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  varieties,  two  other  kinds  occur  in  the  toens^  or 
excresences  which  grow  on  the  trunk  or  roots  of  this  tree,  and  like  them,  are 
covered  with  bark.  The  most  valuable  variety  is  known  by  the  name  of  Varta- 
gated  Maple-knob,  or  Loupe  dPirable  de  cotdeurs  varUes,  of  the  French.  It  pre- 
sents an  assemblage  of  shades,  agreeably  disposed,  sometimes  resembling  Arabic 
characters,  which  renders  the  wood  very  appropriate  for  fancy  works,  and  from 
its  scarcity,  it  usually  commands  high  prices.  The  other  variety,  known  by  the 
name  of  SUver-white  Maple-knob,  or  Loupe  d'ircMe  blanc  ar^enti,  of  the  French, 
exhibits  .a  silvery  lustre  by  the  arrangement  of  its  fibres,  and  is  highly  prized  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding,  although  more  common. 

The  wood  of  this  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  red-flowered 
maple,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance,  by  its  weight  and  hardness.  There 
is  besides,  a  very  simple  and  certain  test.  A  few  drops  of  water  saturated  with 
copperas,  (sulphate  of  iron,)  being  poured  upon  samples  of  different  woods,  that 
of  the  sugar  maple  turns  greenish,  and  the  white  maple  and  the  red-flowered 
maple  change  to  a  deep  blue.  The  ashes  of  the  sugar  maple  are  rich  in  the 
alkaline  principle,  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  they  furnish  four-fifths  of  the 
potash  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Europe.  In  the  forges  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  places  farther  north  where  this  tree  grows,  its 
charcoal  is  preferred  to  that  of  any  other  wood ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  one-fifth 
heavier  than  that  made  from  the  same  species  in  the  middle  and  southern  states. 

The  extraction  of  sugar  from  this  tree  is  a  valuable  resource  in  a  new  coun- 
try where  it  abounds ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  obtaining  sugar  is  only 
destined  for  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of  society,  and  eventually  gives  way 
to  the  sugar  of  commerce,  produced  by  cane.  For  this  reason,  we  shall  not 
detail  the  process  of  its  manufacture,  as  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
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practical  utility.  In  a  country  like  the  United  States,  intersected  by  canals, 
railroads,  and  other  channels  of  intercommunication,  where  labour  is  expensive, 
and  fuel  is  becoming  more  and  more  valuable,  the  manufacture  of  this  article 
cannot  fail  to  be  an  unprofitable  occupation.  Besides,  the  annual  drawing  of 
the  sap  renders  the  trees  sickly,  and  causes  a  premature  decay. 

Ordinarily,  the  sap  begins  to  flow  about  the  last  of  February  or  early  in 
March,  and  continues  for  five  or  six  weeks ;  after  which,  it  becomes  less  abun- 
dant, less  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  and,  at  length,  is  incapable  of  crystalliza- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  the  case,  however,  in  the  northernmost  regions  where  this 
tree  abounds,  that  there  is  an  ascent  of  sap  in  autumn,  as  well  as  in  spring. 
This  only  occurs  late  in  the  season,  when  there  are  slight  frosts  at  night,  suc- 
ceeded by  warm,  pleasant  days.  The  sugar  produced  from  this  sap,  when 
properly  made,  is  equal  to  that  manufactured  from  the  cane,  or  the  beet-root, 
the  properties  of  the  three  being  essentially  the  same.  That  of  the  maple,  as  it 
is  usually  made,  has  a  peculiar  taste,  which  is  much  relished  by  those  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  its  use.  The  amount  of  sugar  produced  from  each 
tree,  in  a  year,  varies  from  diflferent  causes.  A  cold  and  dry  winter  renders  the 
trees  more  productive  than  a  changeable  and  humid  season.  It  is  observed, 
that,  when  a  frosty  night  is  followed  by  a  dry  and  sunny  day,  the  sap  flows 
abundantly ;  and  two  or  three  eallons  are  sometimes  yielded  by  a  single  tree,  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  but,  in  cold,  frosty  weather,  or  rainy  weather,  or  when  the 
nights  are  mild,  the  sap  almost  ceases  to  flow.  The  yearly  product  of  sugar 
from  each  tree  varies  from  two  to  four  pounds.  Trees  which  grow  in  low  and 
moist  places  aifford  a  greater  quantity  of  sap  than  those  which  occupy  rising 
grounds ;  but  it  is  less  rich  in  the  saccharine  principle.  That  of  insulated  trees, 
left  standing  in  the  middle  of  fields,  or  by  the  sides  of  fences,  is  best.  It  is  also 
remarked,  that,  in  districts  which  have  been  cleared  of  other  trees,  and  of  the 
less  vigorous  sugar  maples,  the  product  of  the  remainder  is  proportionably 
greater.  In  the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces  of  North  America, 
there  is  annually  made,  from  seven  million  to  twelve  million  pounds  of  sugar 
from  this  tree.  Holes  are  made  through  the  bark  into  the  wood  of  the  trunk,  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  into  which  tubes  are  introduced  to  lead  the  juice  into 
vessels  placed  below.  It  is  observed  that  the  higher  the  holes  are  from  the 
ground,  the  more  saccharine  the  juice,  and  the  more  injury  the  tree  receives  from 
its  abstraction.  Towards  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  sap  becomes  uncrys- 
tallizable,  it  is  either  made  into  molasses  or  syrup,  or  is  exposed  for  two  or  three 
days  to  the  sun,  when  it  is  converted  into  vinegar,  by  the  acetous  fermentation. 
It  is  also  sometimes  made  into  a  kind  of  beer. 

Wild,  and  domestic  animals  are  inordinately  fond  of  maple  juice,  and  break 
through  their  enclosures  to  sate  themselves ;  and  when  taken  by  them  in  large 
quantities,  it  has  an  exhilarating  efiect  upon  their  spirits. 

Prom  the  great  height,  extended  branches,  regular  and  often  pyramidal  form, 
and  the  rich  verdure  and  cleanliness  of  the  foliage  in  spring  and  summer,  the 
sugar  maple  is  accounted  as  one  of  our  finest  shade-trees,  and  is  highly  recom- 
mended to  be  planted  along  streets  and  avenues,  in  pastures,  and  ornamental 
grounds.  And  it  is  no  less  beautiful  in  our  forest  or  woodland  scenery  in 
autumn,  when  it  puts  on  its  bright-orange,  and  deep-crimson  robes.  At  first,  the 
extremities  of  the  boughs  alone  change  their  colour,  leaving  the  internal  and  more 
sheltered  parts  still  in  their  verdure,  which  "  gives  to  the  tree  the  eflect  of  great 
depth  of  shade,  and  displays  advantageously  the  light,  lively  colouring  of  the 
sprays."  Later  in  the  season,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  tints  become  more  and 
more  gorgeous,  and  the  full  beams  of  the  sun-shine  fall  upon  the  large  masses 
of  foliage,  the  warm  and  glowing  colours  of  the  whole  smnmit  possess  a  great 
deal  of  grandeur,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  effect  in  the  landscape. 


Acer  pseudo-platanus, 
THE  EUROPEAN   SYCAMORE-TREE. 

Synonymes, 

f  LiNNJEos,  Species  Flantaram. 
J  MicHAux,  North  American  Sylva. 
i  Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
I  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
\  Selbt,  British  Forest  Trees, 

France. 


Acer  pseudo-platanuSf 


Erable  blanc  de  montagne,  Fausse  pla- 
tane,  Grand  erable,  Erable  sycomore, 

Ehrenbaum,  Weisser  Ahorn,  Gemeiner 
Ahorn, 

Acero  fico,  Acero  sicomoro,  Flatano  false, 
Piatano  salvatico, 

Great  Maple,  Mock  Plane-tree, 

Plane-tree, 

European  Sycamore, 


Germany. 

Italy. 

England. 
Scotland. 
United  States. 


Derivaiioru.    The  botanic  name,  pteudo-platanus,  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  signifies  false  plane-tree.    The  other  nam 
are  geoeraliy  significant  in  themselves. 

Engraving:    Michauz,  North  American  Sylva,  jd.  44 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  r.,  pi.  32 ;  Selby,  British  Forest 
Trees,  pp.  14,  16  el  21 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Leaves  cordate,  smooth,  with  5  acuminated,  unequally  toothed  lobes.  Racemes  pen- 
dulous, rather  compound,  with  the  rachis,  as  well  as  the  filaments  of  stamens,  hairy.  Fruit  smooth, 
with  the  wings  rather  diverging. — Don,  Miller^s  Diet, 


Description. 


**«««»  Nor  unnoticed  pass 

The  sycamore,  capricious  in  aitire ; 

Now  green,  now  tawny ;  and  ere  autumn  yet 

Has  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright.' 


COWFBR. 


an 


jHE   Great    Maple    or 

Sycamore,   vying    in 

point  of   magnitude, 

with  the  oak,  the  ash, 
trees  of  the  first  rank,  presents  a 
grand,  unbroken  mass  of  foliage.  It  forms  a 
beautiful  contrast  in  appropriate  situations,  and 
when  judiciously  grouped  with  trees  of  a  lighter 
and  more  airy  character,  it  affords  an  "  impene- 
trable shade."  In  favourable  situations,  it  at- 
tains a  height  of  seventy  to  one  hundred  feet, 
and  from  three  to  six  feet  in  diameter ;  but  ordi- 
narily, it  grows  only  to  one  half  of  these  dimen- 
sions. It  is  a  tree  of  quick  growth,  with  a 
smooth,  ash-gray  bark,  and  round,  spreading 
branches.  The  bark  of  old  trees,  in  peeling  off, 
frequently  leaves  patches  on  their  trunks  of  vari- 
ous hues,  in  a  similar  manner  as  that  of  the 
Platanus.  The  leaves  on  long  foot-stalks  are  four  or  five  inches  broad,  pal- 
mate, with  five  acute,  variously  serrated  lobes ;  the  middle  one  largest,  pale,  or 
glaucous  beneath.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in  May  and  June,  are  green, 
about  the  size  of  a  currant-blossom,  and  disposed  into  axillary,  pendulous,  com- 
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pound  clusters.    The  fruit,  or  capsules  are  smooth,  with  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  large  diverging  wings. 

Varieties.  The  principal  cultivated  varieties  of  this  species  may  be  described 
as  follows : — 

1.  A.  p.  FLAVA  VARiEGATA,  Loudon.  YsUow  VaHegoied-leaved  Sycamore,  or 
Costorphine  Plane-tree.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  variegated  with  yellow. 
The  original  tree  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  in  the  parish 
of  Costorphine,  near  Edinburgh. 

2.  A.  p.  ALBO  VARIEGATA,  Loudou.  White  Variegated-leaved  Sycamore-tree. 
The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  blotched  with  white.  It  is  more  common  in 
Europe  than  the  preceding.  It  has  much  to  recommend  it  in  spring  or  beginning' 
of  summer,  from  the  beauty  of  its  foliage ;  but  later  in  the  season,  they  soon  become 
ragged,  and  in  autumn,  in  dying  oflF,  they  acquire  a  dirty  colour,  and  a  diseased 
appearance. 

3.  A.  p.  PURPUREA,  Loudon.  Purple-leaved  Sycamore-tree.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  fine  purple  beneath,  when  matured,  and  have  a  beautiful  appearance  when 
slightly  ruffled  by  the  wind. 

4.  A.  P.  suBOBTUSA,  Loudon.  Half-obtuse-leaved  Sycam^ore-tree.  The  lobes 
of  the  leaves  of  this  variety  are  blunt ;  and  the  fruit  and  wings  are  large. 

6.  A.  p.  LACiNiATA,  Loudon.  Cut-leaved  Sycamore-tree.  The  lobes  of  the 
leaves  in  this  variety  are  jagged. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Acer  pseudo-platanus  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  in  wooded 
mountainous  situations.  In  England,  it  is  found  in  hedges  and  about  houses, 
but  not  truly  wild.  The  first  record  of  this  tree  as  being  cultivated  in  Britain, 
is  in  Turner's  **  Herbal,"  in  1551 ;  it  is  mentioned  by  most  other  British  authors 
since,  as  of  doubtful  indigenousness.  Gerard,  in  1597,  says  "it  is  a  stranger  in 
England,  only  found  growing  in  the  walks  and  places  of  pleasure  of  noblemen, 
where  it  is  planted  for  the  sake  of  its  shadow."  Ray  speaks  of  it  as  being  very 
common  in  courtyards,  churchyards,  avenues,  &c.  Martyn  observes,  in  his 
edition  of  '^  Miller's  Dictionary,"  that,  "if  it  were  truly  indigenous,  the  country 
would  have  been  full  of  it ;  since  the  tree  comes  up  with  such  wonderful  facility 
from  the  seed."  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder  says,  "  It  is  a  favourite  Scotch  tree,  having 
been  much  planted  about  old,  aristocratic  residences  in  Scotland ;  and,  if  the 
doubt  of  its  being  a  native  of  Britain  J)e  true,  which,  however,  we  cannot  believe, 
then  it  is  probable  that  the  long  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  France  and 
Scotland,  may  be  the  cause  of  its  being  so  prevalent  in  the  latter  country." 
Evelyn  accuses  it  of  "contaminating  the  walks,  where  it  may  be  planted,  with 
its  leaves,  which,  like  those  of  the  ash,  fall  early,  and  putrefy,  with  the  first 
moisture  of  the  season."  He  further  remarks,  that  it  "  should  be  banished  from 
all  curious  gardens  and  avenues,"  though  he  acknowledges  that  "for  more  dis- 
tant plantations  it  is  desirable,  particularly  where  better  timber  will  not  pros- 
per so  well,  as  in  places  n^ar  the  sea ;  it  being  in  no  way  injured  by  the  spray, 
which  is  so  prejudicial  to  most  trees."  In  Switzerland,  this  species  is  found  from 
two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  reaching  up  the 
mountains  to  the  point  where  the  Vaccinium  vitis-idsea  commences ;  provided, 
however,  that  the  soil  be  dry  and  of  a  good  quality.  In  such  situations  it  suf- 
fers much  less  from  frost  and  snow  than  any  other  tree. 

The  Acer  pseudo-platanus ,  in  the  language  of  flowers,  signifies  curiosity, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  tree  on  which  Zaccheus  climbed  to  see  our 
Saviour  ride  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  people  strewed  leaves  and 
branches  of  palm  and  other  trees  in  his  way,,  exclaiming, 

"  Hosaona  to  the  Son  of  Darid. " 

Math.  xxi.  9. 
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The  tree  called  sycamore,  to  which  allusion  is  frequently  made  in  Holy  Writ, 
was  not  the  Acer  pseudo-platanus,  but  the  Ficus  sycomoms  of  botanists; 
Sycomore  of  the  French;  and  Indischer  Feigenbaum  of  the  Germans.  The  sup- 
position that  this  species  was  the  sycamore  of  the  scriptures,  induced  many 
religious  persons  in  Britain,  in  the  XlVth  and  XYth  centuries,  to  plant  it  in 
churchyards,  courtyards,  avenues,  and  near  houses. 

The  oldest  recorded  sycamore,  and  perhaps  the  largest  tree  of  the  kind  in  Brit- 
ain, is  that  at  Kippenross,  in  Perthshire.  In  1823,  it  measured  twenty-eight  feet 
nine  inches  in  circumference,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground.  It  appears  that  it  went 
by  the  name  of  "  the  big  tree  in  Kippenross,"  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Another 
tree  of  this  species  is  mentioned  by  Loudon,  as  growing  at  Taymouth,  which 
had  been  planted  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  attained  the  height  of  one 
hundred  feet,  with  a  trunk  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  of  forty  feet. 
At  Bishopton,  on  the  Clyde,  there  is  another  tree,  figured  by  Strutt,  in  his 
"Sylva  Britannica,"  which  is  described  as  being  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  sycamores  in  Scotland,  are  those  called  "  dool- 
trees,"  which  were  used  by  the  powerful  barons  in  the  western  part  of  that 
country,  for  hanging  their  enemies  and  refractory  vassals  upon,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, were  called  dool^  or  grief-trees.  One  of  these  trees  is  said  still  to  be  standing 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Doon,  near  the  fine  old  castle  of  Cassilis,  a  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa,  who  descended  from  the  powerful  family  of  the  Kennedys.  It 
is  raised  on  a  pyramid,  consisting  of  six  steps,  covered  with  turf,  and  has  a 
large,  spreading  head,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  circumference.  The  last  time 
this  tree  was  used  as  a  gibbet,  was  for  the  execution  of  Johnny  Faa,  the  gipsy, 
and  seven  of  his  men,  who  were  hanged  for  eloping  with  the  Countess  of  Cas- 
silis.       I 

Two  other  dool-trees  are  said  to  exist  on  the  estate  of  Blairquhan,  recently  in 
possession  of  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair.  The  largest  is  seventy-two  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  seventeen  feet  in  circumference,  at  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
other  tree  is  somewhat  less  in  size.  They  are  probably  nearly  three  centuries 
old.  The  date  on  the  old  coat  of  arms  of  the  Kennedys,  in  the  adjoining  court 
of  the  castle,  is  1573. 

In  France,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Toulon,  there  is  a  sycamore,  about  sixty 
years  planted,  which  is  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 

In  Switzerland,  there  are  many  remarkable  trees  of  different  species,  which 
are  more  or  less  linked  with  the  history  of  the  country.  They  speak  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  people,  and  are  connected,  not  only  with  the  amusements  of 
the  successive  generations,  but  with  the  victories,  that,  in  ancient  times,  secured 
the  independence  of  that  republic.  Among  these  are  the  great  lime-trees  at  Fri- 
bourg,  already  mentioned ;  and  as  a  monument  of  a  similar  nature,  we  will  now 
introduce  that  venerable  old  sycamore  of  Trons,  in  the  Grisons,  in  the  same  can- 
ton. It  was  under  the  shade  of  this  tree,  that  the  deputies  of  the  country  swore 
to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  their  lords.  In  1835,  it  measured  twenty-six 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference,  at  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  and  was 
estimated  to  be  nearly  five  himdred  years  old.  It  is  celebrated  in  all  the  local 
poems  as  being  a  lime-tree,  but  the  fact  is,  it  is  the  Acer  pseudo-platanus.  In 
the  "  Bibliotique  Universelle  de  Geneve,"  for  August,  1831,  there  is  a  letter  from 
M.  Bontemps,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  the  probable  reason  why  this  tree  is 
called  a  lirhe  in  the  local  poems  is,  that  the  German  word  ahom,  which  signifies 
a  sycamore  or  maple,  is  very  unpoetical,  while  that  for  a  lime-tree,  linden  is  soft 
and  liquid ;  and  this  caused  the  former  to  be  rejected  by  the  writers  of  the  old 
ballads. 

The  European  sycamore  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  United 
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States  by  Governor  Christopher  Gore,  prior  to  1810,  The  trees  are  said  to  be 
growing  on  the  estate  which  he  formerly  occupied  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts, 
and  have  attained  a  considerable  size. 

In  the  Bartram  botanic  garden,  at  Kingsessing,  near  Philadelphia,  there  is  a 
tree  one  foot  in  diameter  and  thirty  feet  in  height.  On  the  estate  of  Mr.  Henry 
Codman,  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  there  is  also  another  tree  of  this  species 
nearly  of  the  same  dimensions. 

Sail  arid  Situation.  •  The  European  sycamore  will  grow  in  any  soil  not  satu- 
rated with  moisture ;  but  it  seems  to  prefer  one  that  is  dry  and  free,  rather  than 
stiff  or  moist.  It  will  grow  in  exposed  situations,  and  especially  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  maintain  its  erect  position  against  the  sea-breeze  better  than  most 
other  trees.  It  is  in  use  for  this  purpose  in  Scotland,  and  also  for  planting  round 
£ajm-houses  and  cottages  on  bleak  hills.  In  such  situations,  it  is  said,  an 
instance  can  hardly  be  found  of  the  head  of  the  tree  leaning  more  to  one  side 
than  to  the  other.  Even  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  in  one  direction  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  this  tree  maintains  its  perpendicular  position  and  symmetrical 
form. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  This  species  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds; 
and  the  variegated-leaved  and  other  varieties  by  layers,  or  by  budding  and 
grafting.  It  will  also  propagate  ireely  by  cuttings  of  the  roots.  The  seeds  may 
either  be  sown  immediately  after  they  are  gathered,  or  they  may  be  kept  in  sand 
until  the  following  spring.  If  they  are  kept  dry  and  unmixed  with  earth  or 
sand  till  spring,  they  seldom  come  up  the  same  year,  and  sometimes  lose  their 
germinating  properties  altogether.  This  tree  reaches  its  usual  height  in  sixty 
years ;  the  wood,  however,  continues  to  improve  till  it  is  eighty  or  one  hundred 
years  old,  and  it  frequently  remains  undecayed  for  another  century. 

Accidents  and  Diseases.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  often  covered  w'ith  a 
sweet,  clammy  matter,  or  honey-dew,  eagerly  sought  after,  and  imbibed  by  vari- 
ous insects,  by  some,  this  substance  is  supposed  to  be  exuded  by  the  leaves 
themselves,  and  it  is  thought  by  others,  that  it  is  generally  produced  by  insects, 
or  voided  by  the  Aphides  which  infest  the  tree.  It  is  also  subject,  when  planted 
in  too  humid  a  soil,  to  dropsy,  or  an  oozing  out  of  the  sap  from  the  trunk,  in 
consequence  of  a  redundancy  or  an  irregular  assimilation  of  the  juices.  In  such 
cases,  the  roots  soon  grow  spongy  and  rotten,  and  the  tree  becomes  a  prey  to 
parasites,  and  finally  dies.  The  leaves,  also,  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
become  spotted  and  unsightly,  by  the  growth  and  spreading  of  two  kinds  of 
fungus,  Xyloma  acerinum,  and  Erineum  acerinum.  Few  lepidopterous  larvse 
feed  upon  the  leaves,  but  among  those  which  occasionally  do  so,  are  those  of  the 
Pygaera  bucephala,  or  buff-tip  moth.  The  flowers  are  sweetly,  but  not  power- 
fully scented,  and  are  the  resort  of  various  hymenopterous  insects,  particularly 
the  Bombus  hortorum,  and  terrestris.  The  young  shoots  of  this  tree  are  eaten 
by  hares,  horses,  cattle,  goats,  and  other  ruminating  animals. 

Properties  and  Uses.  When  young,  the  wood  of  the  Acer  pseudo-platanus  is 
white  ;  but  when  advanced  in  age,  it  becomes  a  little  yellow,  and  often  brown, 
especially  towards  the  heart.  It  is  compact  and  firm,  without  being  very  hard ; 
of  a  fine  grain,  sometimes  veined,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  easily  worked, 
either  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  turning-lathe.  It  does  not  warp,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  attack  of  worms.  When  dry,  it  weighs  forty-eight  pounds  to  a  cubic 
foot,  and  in  seasoning,  loses  about  one-twelfth  part  of  its  bulk,  and  one-fourth  part 
of  its  weight.  According  to  M.  Hartig,  an  eminent  German  dendrologist,  the  wood 
of  this  tree  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  woods  for  fuel,  both  for  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  it  imparts,  and  the  time  that  it  continues  burning.  It  surpasses  the 
European  beech,  in  these  respects,  in  the  proportion  of  1757  to  1540.  Converted 
into  charcoal,  it  is  superior  to  the  beech  in  the  proportion  of  1647  to  1600.     He 
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felled  trees  two  hundred  years  old,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  in  height^ 
the  timber  of  which  was  perfectly  sound. 

In  France  and  Germany,  the  wood  of  the  sycamore  is  much  sought  after  by- 
wheelwrights,  cabinet-makers,  turners,  sculptors  in  wood,  manufacturers  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  especially  of  violins,  and  makers  of  toys,  and  other  small 
wares.  The  roots,  which  are  often  beautifully  veined,  and  the  stools  or 
stumps  where  the  plant  has  long  been  treated  as  a  bush,  and  cut  periodically  as 
coppice- wood,  is  eagerly  sought  after  for  curious  cabinet-work,  and  for  inlaying. 
The  wood  is  used  for  pestles,  for  tables,  rollers,  spoons,  plates,  and  other  house- 
hold articles ;  it  is  also  used  for  gun-stocks,  and  in  every  kind  of  structure, 
whether  under  water  or  in  the  air.  The  leaves,  gathered  green,  and  dried,  form 
an  excellent  forage  for  sheep,  during  the  winter.  The  sap  has  been  drawn  from 
the  trees  in  Germany,  and  various  experiments  made  upon  it.  At  first,  it  is  as 
clear  as  water,  and  sweet ;  but,  after  it  has  flowed  from  the  tree  for  some  time, 
and  begins  to  run  slowly,  it  takes  a  whitish  colour,  and  becomes  sweeter,  and  of 
a  thicker  consistence ;  though  it  contains  less  sugar  than  that  of  the  first  flowing. 
The  proportion  of  sugar  produced  by  the  sap  varies.  Sometimes  an  ounce  of 
sugar  from  a  quart  of  liquor  has  been  obtained ;  but,  generally  not  so  much. 
The  variations  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  tree,  the  vigour  of  its  growth,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  temperature  of  the  season,  and*a  nmnber  of  other  circum- 
stances, of  which  little  is  known. 

In  Britain,  the  uses  to  which  the  sycamore  is  applied  are  much  less  varied 
than  in  France  and  Germany.  It  is  used  by  joiners,  turners,  cabinet-makers, 
musical  instrument  makers ;  for  cheese  and  cider  presses,  and  sometimes  for  gun- 
stocks.  It  is  also  extensively  used,  when  of  sufficient  size,  for  machinery,  in 
printing  and  bleaching  works,  for  beetling-beams,  and  in  foundries  for  making 
patterns,  &c.  In  the  western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  said  that  the  sap  of 
this  tree  is  made  into  wine. 

As  an  underwood,  the  sycamore  shoots  freely  from  the  stool  to  an  age  of 
eighty  or  one  hundred  years.  As  a  timber-tree,  it  is  most  advantageously  felled 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  or  from  that  age  to  one  hundred. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  produces  the  best  efiect,  either  singly,  in  groups  of 
two  or  three,  placed  sufficiently  near  to  form  a  whole,  but  not  so  as  to  touch 
each  other ;  or  planted  in  rows  in  avenues.  Its  picturesque  beauties  are  thus 
described  by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder.  "  The  spring  tints  of  the  sycamore  are  rich, 
tender,  glowing,  and  harmonious;  in  summer  its  deep-green  hue  accords  well 
with  its  grand  and  massive  form,  and  the  brown,  and  dmgy  reds  of  its  autum- 
nal tints  harmonize  well  with  the  mixed  grove,  to  which  they  give  a  fine  depth 
of  tone." 


Acer  circincUnm, 
THE  CIRCINAL-LEAVED  MAPLE. 

Synonymes. 


Acer  eircinatum, 


Erable  circinal; 
Kreiselnder  Ahom, 
Acero  acchlocciolato, 
Bound-leaved  Maple, 


'  De  Cakdollb,  Prodromns. 
Hooker,  Flora  Boreal!  Americana. 
LouDOK,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
ToRREY  AND  Gray,  Floni  of  North  America. 
NuTTALL,  North  American  Sylva. 
France. 
Germany. 
Italy. 
Britain. 


Dsn'oofion*.    Tha  specific  name,  eireinatumy  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  eireinOf  to  roll,  hA?ing  reference  to  the  manner  of 
the  loUiug  of  the  leaves.    The  European  nainea  are  tranelationa  of  the  botanical  one. 

Engravingt.    Nuttall,  North  American  Sjiva,  pi.  — ;  Hooker,  Flora  Boreal!  Anaericana,  pi.  39 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britan. 
nicum,  i.,  figures  liS,  et  1S7,  in  p.  464 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters,    Leaves  orbicular,  rather  cordate  at  the  base,  7-lobed,  smooth  on  both  surfaces ;  lobes 
acutely  toothed ;  nerves  and  veins  hairy  at  their  origins. — Dan,  Miller's  Diet, 


Description. 

S!§98|HE  Acer  eircinatum,  in 

its  native  country,  at-  / 

tains  a  height  of  twenty  k  r\ 

__^        to    forty    feet.       The  1 V^,.     ij 

branches  are  slender,  pendulous,  and  crooked ; 

often  taking  root  in  the  manner  of  those  of  \' 

many  species  of  ficus,  and  sometimes  of  the  "> 

linden-tree.     The  bark  is  smooth,  green  when  ' 

young,  and  whitish  when  fully  grown.     The 

leaves,  which  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 

Acer  rubrum,  are  membraneous,  heart-shaped, 

with  seven  to  nine  lobes,  and  the  same  number 

of  nerves.     They  are  smooth  above,  except 

hairs  in  the  axils  of  the  nerves,  when  young,  but 

glabrous  when  older,  and  downy  beneath,  with 

the  axils  of  the  nerves  woolly.     The  lobes  are 

ovate,  acute,  and  sharply  serrated ;  the  sinuses 

are  acute,  the  foot-stalks  rather  short,  from 

which  radiate  the  nerves  to  the  tip  of  each 

lobe.    The  flowers,  which  appear  in  April  and  May,  are  of  a  middling  size,  and 

occur  on  nodding  corymbs,  with  long  peduncles.     The  fruit  has  thin,  straight 

wings,  which  are  so  divaricate  as  to  form  right  angles  with  the  peduncle.     This 

species  is  very  mark^,  and  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  regular  form  of 

its  leaves,  and  their  pale,  reddish-green  colour. 

Geography  and  History,  This  tree  is  common  along  the  west  coast  of  North 
America^  between  the  forty-third  and  forty-ninth  degrees  of  latitude,  and  is 
particularly  abundant  on  the  great  rapids  of  the  river  Columbia.  Like  the  Acer 
macrophyllum,  it  is  exclusively  connned  to  the  woody,  moimtainous  country 
that  skirts  the  shores,  and  there  forms,  among  the  pine  forests,  almost  impene- 
trable thickets. 
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This  species  was  sent  to  England  in  1827,  by  the  late  unfortunate  Douglass, 
from  the  north-west  coast.  It  has  since  been  cultivated  in  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society's  garden ;  and  also  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'  nursery.  At  High  Clere, 
in  Berkshire,  England,  there  was  a  plant  in  1835,  which  had  flowered,  and 
ripened  seeds.  Since  that  period,  the  species  has  gradually  been  disseminated 
in  the  principal  gardens  of  Europe. 

Properties^  Uses,  ^c.  The  wood  of  the  Acer  circinatum  is  fine,  white,  and 
close-grained,  very  tough,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  polish.  From  the  slender 
branches,  the  native  tribes,  along  the  river  Columbia,  make  the  hoops  of  their 
scoop-nets,  which  they  employ  for  taking  the  salmon  at  the  rapids,  and  the  con- 
tracted parts  of  that  stream.  The  soil  and  situation,  propagation  and  culture  of 
thid  species,  may  be  safely  relied  on,  as  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  Acer 
macrophyllum. 


Acer  eriocarpum, 
THE  COTTON-FRUITED  MAPLE. 


Synonymes. 


Acer  enocarpuMj 


I  MicHAUx,  North  American  Sylva. 
'  Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 

Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

WiLLDENOw,  Linnaei  Species  Plantarura. 

ToRRET  AND  Grat,  Flont  of  North  America. 

France. 

Germany. 


Acer  dasffcarjntmf 

Erable  a  fruits  cotonneux,  Erable  blanc, 

Rauher  Ahorn, 

Acero    coionoso,   Acero    bianco,  Acero  )  t- .  - - 

spugnoso,  Acero  di  Virginia,  J 

Sir  Charles  Wagner's  Maple,  Britain. 

Silver  Maple,  Silver-leaved  Maple,  New  York. 

VfhiXe  Maple,  Soft  Maple,  Other  parts  of  ANOLo-AifERicA. 

Derivationt.    The  specific  name,  eriocarpum,  ie  derWed  from  the  Greek,  erion,  cotton,  and  earpot,  fruit,  In  allusion  to  the 
which  grows  on  the  fruit.    The  name  daa^earpumf  is  also  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  wooliy-fniiied. 

Michaux,  North  American  Sylra,  pi.  40;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  i.,  figure  129;  p.  456,  et  r., 
figures  below. 

Sped/ic  Characters.  Leaves  truncate  atnhe  base,  smooth  and  glaucous  beneath,  palmately  5-lobed,  with 
blunt  recesses,  and  unequally  and  deeply-toothed  lobes.  Flowers  conglomerate,  on  short  pediceU, 
apetalous,  pentandrous.    Ovaries  downy. — Don,  Miller's  Diet. 


pL37;  and 


Description. 

[HE  Acer  eriocarpum,  in 
favourable  situations, 
attains  a  height  of  thir- 
ty to  fifty  feet,  with  a 
tnmk  from  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter;  but 
on  the  bank^  of  some  of  the  western  rivers, 
trees  may  be  found  of  a  diameter  of  eight 
or  nine  feet  The  trunk  is  low,  and  divides 
itself  into  a  great  number  of  branches,  so 
divergent,  that  Michaux  says,  "  they  form  a 
head  more  spacious,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of , 
the  trunk,  than  that  of  any  other  tree  with 
which  I  am  acquainted."  The  flowers,  which 
appear  in  March,  April  or  May,  are  of  a  pale- 
pink,  or  pale-yellowish  purple,  small  and  ses- 
sile, with  a  downy  ovarium.  The  fruit  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  species  growing 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  consists  of 
two  capsules,  joined  at  the  base,  each  of  which 

encloses  a  globular  seed,  and  is  terminated  by  a  membraneous  falciform  wing, 
from  two  to  three  inches  long.  In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  ripe  early  in  May,  and  a 
month  earlier  in  Carolina  and  Georgia.  At  this  period  of  growth,  the  leaves, 
which  have  attained  half  their  size,  are  very  downy  beneath ;  a  month  later^  when 
fuUy  grown,  they  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  are  as  broad  as  they  are  long. 
They  are  opposite,  and  supported  by  long  petioles,  and  are  divided  by  deep 
sinuses  into  four  lobes.  They  are  toothed  on  the  edges,  are  of  a  bright-green  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  of  a  beautiful  white  beneath.    The  foliage,  however,  is 
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scattered,  and  leaves  an  open  passage  for  the  sunbeams.  According  to  Dr. 
Hooker,  the  young  leaves,  and  germs,  are  very  downy ;  but  the  old  leaves,  and 
pgrfect  fruit,  are  glabrous. 

Geography  and  History.  The  banks  of  the  river  Sorel,  in  Lower  Canada,  in 
latitude  forty-five  degrees,  may  be  considered  as  the  northern,  and  those  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Penobscot,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Acer 
eriocarpum.  But,  like  many  other  trees,  it  is  stunted  by  the  rigorous  winters  of 
these  latitudes,  and  never  reaches  the  size  which  it  attains  a  few  degrees  farther 
south.  It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  AUeghanies  to 
the  ocean ;  though  it  is  less  common  along  those  which  water  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  In  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  it  more  multiplied 
than  in  the  country  west  of  the  mountains,  and  nowhere  is  its  vegetation  more 
luxuriant  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  those  of  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it.  There*  sometimes  alone,  and  at  others  mingled  with  the  willow,  which 
is  also  found  along  all  these  waters,  it  contributes  singularly,  by  its  magnificent 
foliage,  to  the  embellishment  of  the  scene.  "  The  brilliant  white  of  the  leaves 
beneath,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  bright-green  above,  and  the  alternate 
reflection  of  the  two  surfaces  in  the  water,  heightens  the  beauty  of  this  wonder- 
ful moving  mirror,  and  aids  in  forming  an  enchanting  picture ;  which,"  says 
Michaux,  **  during  my  long  excursions  in  a  canoe  in  these  regions  of  solitude  and 
silence,  I  contemplated  with  unwearied  admiration."  "  Beginning  at  Pittsburg," 
continues  he,  "  and  even  some  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  white  maples,  with  short  trunks,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
circumference,  are  continually  to  be  met  with  at  short  distances." 

The  Acer  eriocarpum  was  introduced  into  England  by  Sir  Charles  Wagner, 
in  1725,  and  has  since  been  in  general  cultivation  throughout  Europe,  for  orna- 
ment 

The  largest  tree  of  this  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  at  Kew, 
where,  in  twenty-five  years  after  planting,  it  had  a'ttained  the  height  of  fifty 
feet.  'At  Trentham,  in  Stafibrdshire,  there  is  another  tree  mentioned  by  Loudon, 
of  the  same  height 

At  Pfauen  Insel,  in  Prussia,  there  is  an  Acer  eriocarpum,  which,  at  the  age  of 
forty  years,  had  attained  the  height  of  fifty  feet.  And  another  is  recorded, 
as  growing  in  the  garden  of  Christianholme,  near  LoUand,  in  Sweden,  of  the 
height  of  forty  feet.  And  another  of  still  more  rapid  growth,  at  Niedzwiedz,  in 
Poland,  which  had  attained  the  height  of  thirty-six  feet  in  twenty  years. 

Insects,  The  Acer  eriocarpum  is  chiefly  preyed  upon  by  the  larvae  of  the 
Apaiela  americana,  of  Harris,  and  by  those  of  several  species  of  the  Geome- 
tridae,  all  of  which  feed  with  more  or  less  avidity  on  the  leaves  of  various  other 
maples,  the  elm,  chesnut,  and  probably  many  other  trees. 

Soil,  Sitiiation,  ^c.  In  its  natural  habitat,  the  Acer  eriocarpum  is  found  in  a 
sandy  loam,  on  the  banks  of  such  rivers  only  as  have  limpid  waters,  with  a 
gravelly  bed ;  and  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  swamps  and  other  wet  grounds 
enclosed  in  forests,  where  the  soil  is  black  and  miry.  When  cultivated,  this  tree 
requires  a  deep,  free  soil,  and  more  moisture  than  most  of  the  other  species. 
Though  it  will  not  grow  in  swamps,  yet  it  attains  its  greatest  dimensions  on  the 
alluvial  banks  of  rivers  which  are  occasionally  inundated.  It  ripens  its  seeds, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  by  midsummer,  or  earlier;  and  if 
these  are  immediately  sown,  they  come  up,  and  produce  plants,  which  are  eight 
or  ten  inches  high,  by  the  succeeding  autumn. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Acer  eriocarpum  is  very  white  when 
newly  cut,  and  of  a  fine  texture ;  but  it  is  softer  and  lighter  than  that  of  any 
other  maple  in  the  United  States ;  and  from  the  want  of  strength  and  durability, 
it  is  little  used.    When  dry,  it  weighs  thirty-eight  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  and 
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in  seasoning,  loses  nearly  half  of  its  weight.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  cabinet- 
making,  instead  of  the  holly  or  other  light-coloured  wood,  for  inlajring  furniture 
of  mahogany,  cherry-tree,  and  black  walnut;  though  it  is  less  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  soon  changes  colour  by  exposure  to  light.  Wooden  bowls  are  also 
maae  of  it,  when  that  of  ash,  or  tulip-tree  cannot  be  obtained.  The  charcoal  of 
this  wood  is  preferred  by  hatters  and  dyers  to  every  other,  as  it  affords  a  heat 
more  uniform,  and  of  longer  duration.  The  sap  is  in  motion  earlier  in  this  spe- 
cies than  in  the  sugar  maple,  beginning  to  ascend,  in  the  middle  states,  about 
the  15th  of  January ;  so  that,  when  it  is  employed  for  making  sugar,  the  opera- 
tions are  sooner  completed.  Like  the  sap  of  the  red-flowered  maple,  it  yields  not 
more  than  ohe-hali  the  product  of  sugar,  from  a  given  measure,  as  that  of  the 
Acer  saccharinum.  Its  inner  bark  produces  a  black  precipitate  with  copperas, 
(sulphate  of  iron,)  and  is  sometimes  employed  in  domestic  dyeing. 

The  Acer  eriocarpum  is  highly  prized  as  an  ornamental  tree,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  graceful,  divergent 
direction  of  its  branches,  the  beauty  of  its  leaves,  and  the  profusion  of  its  early 
flowers.  It  is  admirably  adaptecT  for  overspreading  artificial  ponds,  or  other 
waters,  with  a  mirror-like  surface,  where  the  lover  of  nature  can  calmly  admire 
the  brilliant  white  of  the  leaves  beneath,  which  he  may  contrast,  with  pleasure, 
with  the  bright^green  above. 

13 


Acernbrum, 


Acer  rubrum, 
THE   RED-FLOWERED  MAPLE. 

Synonymes. 

'  LinnjBUs,  Species  Plantanun. 
Db  Candollb,  Prodromus. 
MicHAOx,  North  American  Sylva. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
ToRREY  AKD  Grat,  Floia  of  North  America. 
France. 
Germany. 
Britain. 

Western  States. 
Other  ^FARTS  of  the  United  States. 


Erable  rouge, 

Bother  Ahom, 

Scarlet-flowered  Maple, 

Maple, 

Red  Maple,  Soil  Maple,  Swamp  Maple, 


Derivationw.    The  specific  name,  rubrum,  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  ruber,  rod,  harinr  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  flow- 
shoots  of  this  tree.    The  other  names  hare  chiefly  the  same  signification  as  the  t 


ers,  fruit,  and  young 

Ef^ravings.    Michaux,  North  American   ., 
Britannicum^l.,  figure  130;  p.  457,  et  v.,  pi.  39; 


)  botanical  one. 


A.  41 ;  Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  pL  Ut.  et  Izvii. 
the  figures  below. 


;  Loudon,  Arboretum 


Specific  Characters.  Leaves  cordate  at  the  l»se,  glaucous  beneath,  deeply  and  unequally  toothed,  palmatdy 
5-lobed,  with  acute  recesses.  Flowers  conglomerate,  5-petaled,  pentandrous.  Ovaries  smooth.— Don, 
MiUer's  Diet, 


Description. 

[HE  Acer  rubrum,  whether 

in  flower  or  in  foliage, 

like  its  congeners,   is  a 

beautiful  tree.  Although 
size  nor  the  height  of  the 
sugar  maple,  it  much  resembles  that  tree  in  its 
general  appearance ;  but  it  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  it  by  its  trunk,  which,  when  young, 
is  more  profusely  marked  with  broad,  pale-yellow 
lichens.  In  open  situations,  it  often  ramifies  at 
the  ground,  and  assumes  the  form  of  several 
small  trees,  growing  in  a  clump.  The  bark,  in 
such  situations,  is  usually  of  a  darker  colour,  and 
smoother,  when  young,  than  it  is  on  trees  grow- 
ing in  shady  woods.  When  the  tree  is  old,  how- 
ever, the  epidermis  of  the  trunk,  like  that  of  the 
liquidambar,  and  white  oak,  becomes  brown, 
chapped,  and  deeply  furrowed.  The  ordinary 
height  of  this  species  does  not  exceed  fifty  or 
sixty  feet ;  but  in  favourable  situations,  as  in  the  maple  swamps  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  it  often  attains  a  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  blossoms  of  this  tree  are  the  first  that  an- 
nounce the  return  of  spring.  It  flowers  near  St.  Mary's,  in  Georgia,  from  the 
20th  to  the  last  of  February,  and  five  or  six  weeks  later  near  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  purple  or  deep-red,  unfold 
more  than  a  fortnight  before  the  leaves.  They  are  small,  aggregate,  and  are 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  suspended  by  long,  flex- 
ible peduncles,  and  is  of  the  same  hue  of  the  flowers ;  though  it  varies  in  size 
and  in  the  intensity  of  its  colouring,  according  to  the  exposure  and  dampness  of 
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the  soil.  The  keys  and  seeds  are  at  least  one-half  smaller  than  those  of  the 
Acer  eriocarpum,  and  ripen  two  or  three  weeks  earlier.  The  leaves  are  also 
smaller  than  those  of  that  species,  and  in  some  respects  resemhle  them.  They 
are  glaucous  and  whitish  underneath ;  palmated  or  divided  into  three  moderately 
acuminate  lobes,  irregularly  toothed ;  but  they  are  longer  than  they  are  broad, 
usually  rounded  at  the  base,  with  two  small  lobes,  or  large  teeth  below  the  lat- 
eral lobes.  The  extremities  of  this  tree,  which-are  formed  by  numerous  twigs 
united  at  the  base,  and  when  garnished  with  flowers  and  fruit  of  a  deep-red, 
before  vegetation  has  generally  begun  to  revive,  presents  a  very  singular  and 
grand  appearance. 

,  Varieties.  The  Acer  rubrum  has  long  been  confounded  by  British  authors 
with  the  Acer  eriocarpum ;  but  whether  they  are  only  varieties  or  races  of  the 
same  species,  or  not,  there  is  a  marked  diflference  between  them,  both  in  the 
habit  of  their  growth  and  the  colour  of  their  flowers.  'The  principal  distinction, 
however,  consists  in  the  fruit  of  the  Acer  eriocarpmn  being  woolly,  and  that  of 
the  Acer  rubrum  being  smooth. 

There  are  two  varieties,  however,  among  cultivators,  known  by  the  name  of 
A.  r.  cocdneum,  and  A.  r.  intermedium,  which  differ  so  slightly  from  the  Acer 
rubrum,  as  hardly  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  The  leaves  of  the  former  variety  are 
somewhat  redder  in  spring,  when  they  expand,  than  those  of  the  species. 

Geography  and  History.  The  natural  habitat  of  the  red-flowered  maple, 
towards  the  north,  according  to  Michaux,  begins  about  Malebaye,  in  Canada,  in 
forty-eight  degrees  of  latitude,  where  it  is  sparingly  foimd ;  but  in  proceeding 
southward,  it  soon  becomes  more  common,  and  abounds  in  Florida  and  Lower 
Louisiana.  It  also  grows  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Douglass,  at  the  sources  of  the  Oregon. 

This  tree  was  first  cultivated  in  England  by  Mr.  John  Tradescant,  jun.,  in 
1646,  at  South  Lambeth,  near  Vauxhall ;  and  since  that  time,  it  has  been  propa- 
gated in  the  principal  European  nurseries,  but  less  extensively  than  the  Acer 
eriocarpum. 

There  are  several  recorded  trees  of  this  species,  both  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland, 
which,  in  1835,  had  arrived  at  nearly  their  maximum  height.  In  Surrey,  on  an 
eminence,  in  the  arboretum  at  Milford,  a  tree  is  mentioned,  as  being  forty  feet 
high,  whichj  in  autumn,  when  its  leaves  assume  a  dark-red  colour,  looks  like  a 
column  of  scarlet,  and  is  seen  from  a  great  distance  all  roimd  the  country.  At 
Woodstock,  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  there  is  a  tree,  which,  at  sixty  years  planted, 
was  fifty  feet  in  height 

In  France,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Toulon,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species, 
which,  in  forty-five  years  after  planting,  attained  the  height  of  twenty-nine  feet. 

In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  an  Acer  rubrum  attained  the  height  of  fifty-five  feet 
in  sixty-five  years  after  planting. 

In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  a  tree  of  this  species  is  mentioned  which  attained  the 
height  of  forty  feet  in  twenty-four  years. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  Sf^c.  "  Of  all  the  trees  which  flourish  in  grounds 
which  are  occasionally  overflowed,"  says  Michaux,  "  this  species  is  most  multi- 
plied in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  It  occupies,  in  great  part,  the  borders  of 
creeks,  and  abounds  in  all  the  swamps,  which  are  often  inundated,  and  always 
miry."  In  these  situations  it  is  accompanied  by  the  Nyssa  biflora  villosa,  (black 
gum,)  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  Carya  squamosa,  (shell-bark  hickory,)  Quercus 
prinus  discolor,  (swamp  white  oak,)  Fraxinus  a.  sambucifolia,  (black  ash,)  and 
the  Fraxinus  a.  quadrangulata  (blue  ash.)  To  these  are  added,  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  the  Magnolia  glauca,  Quercus  aquatica,  (water  oak,)  Gordonia  lasian- 
thus,  (loblolly  bay,)  Nyssa  biflora,  (sour  gum,)  and  the  Laurus  carolinensis 
(red  bay.)     "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  continues  Michaux,  "  that,  west  of  the 
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mountains,  between  Brownville  and  Pittsburg,  the  red-flowering  maple  is  seen 
growing  on  elevated  ground,  with  the  oaks  and  the  wahiuts;  but  in  such  situa- 
tions, it  does  not  attain  such  ample  dimensions,  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  In  these  states  exist  extensive  marshes,  called  maple  swamps,  exclu- 
sively covered  with  it."  Elliot  observes  that,  in  "  descending  the  mouths  of  our 
large  rivers,  the  red  maple  is  the  last  tree  found  in  the  swamps,  diminishing  in 
size  as  the  soil  becomes  impregnated  with  salt,  until  it  dwindles  down  to  a  shrub, 
and  mingling  with  the  Myrica  cerifera,  (candlebery  myrtle,)  and  the  Baccharis 
halimifolia,  it  finally  disappears." 

This  species,  when  cultivated,  contrary  to  the  general  character  of  the  maples, 
is  said  to  thrive  best  in  moist  soil,  which  must,  however,  at  the  same  time,  be 
rich ;  and  for  the  tree  to  attain  a  large  size,  the  situation  should  be  sheltered. 
In  Britain  it  is  chiefly  propagated  by  layers;  but  on  the  continent,  almost 
always  by  seeds,  which  ripen  before  midsummer,  even  sooner  than  those  of  the 
Acer  eriocarpum,  and,  if  sown  immediately,  they  will  come  up  the  same  season. 
The  seeds,  however,  do  not  keep  well,  even  when  mixed  with  earth;  and  in 
general,  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  vegetate  which  are  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe. 

Insects.  The  insects  which  attack  this  species  are  the  same  as  those  which 
prey  upon  the  Acer  eriocarpum. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  Acer  rubrum,  when  dry,  weighs  forty- 
four  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  and  when  green,  it  is  soft,  full  of  aqueous  matter, 
and  loses  in  drying  nearly  one-half  of  its  weight  In  this  tree,  as  in  others  which 
grow  in  wet  places,  the  sap-wood  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  heart- wood,  the 
latter  of  which  consists  of  an  irregular  column,  star-like  in  its  transverse  section, 
and  occupies  the  central  part  of  large  trunks,  with  its  points  projecting  into  the  sap- 
wood.  This  wood  has  but  little  strength,  is  liable  to  injury  from  insects,  and  fer- 
ments, and  speedily  decays,  when  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  moisture  and  dry- 
ness. Yet  it  is  solid,  and  for  many  purposes,  is  preferred  by  workmen,  to  other  kinds 
of  wood.  It  is  harder  than  that  ot  the  white  maple,  and  of  a  finer  and  closer  grain ; 
hence  it  is  easily  wrought  in  the  lathe,  and  acquires,  by  polishing,  a  glossy  and 
silky  surface.  It  is  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  saddle-trees, 
shoe-lasts,  ox-yokes,  broom-handles,  and  various  other  articles  of  domestic  use.  It 
sometimes  happens  that,  in  very  old  trees,  the  grain  of  the  wood,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing a  perpendicular  direction,  is  undulated ;  and  this  variety  bears  the  name 
of  curled-maple.  This  singular  arrangement  is  never  found  in  yoimg  trees,  nor 
even  in  the  branches  of  such  as  exhibit  it  in  the  trunk ;  it  is  also  less  conspicuous 
in  the  centre  of  the  tree  than  near  the  bark.  Trees  offiering  this  disposition, 
however,  are  rare.  The  serpentine  direction  of  the  fibres,  which  renders  this 
wood  difficult  to  split  and  to  work,  produces,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  mechanic, 
the  most  beautiful  efiects  of  light  and  shade.  These  effects  are  rendered  more 
striking,  if,  after  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  wood  with  a  double-ironed  plane, 
it  is  rubbed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  linseed  oil.  On 
examining  it  attentively,  the  varying  shades  are  found  to  be  owing  entirely  to 
the  inflection  of  the  rays  of  light ;  which  is  more  sensibly  perceived  in  viewing  it 
in  different  directions  by  candle-light.  Before  mahogany  became  generally  fash- 
ionable in  the  United  States,  the  best  furniture  in  use  was  made  of  the  red- 
flowered  maple,  and  bedsteads  are  still  made  of  it,  which  in  richness  of  lustre, 
exceed  those  of  the  finest  imported  woods.  But  one  of  the  most  constant  uses  to 
which  the  curled-maple  is  applied,  is  for  the  stocks  of  rifles  and  fowling-pieces, 
which,  to  elegance  and  lightness,  unite  toughness  and  strength,  the  result  of  the 
tortuous  direction  of  the  fibres.  The  cellular  matter  of  the  inner  bark  is  of  a 
dusky-red.  By  boiling,  it  yields  a  purplish  coloured  liquor,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  (copperas,)  acquires  an  intense  dark-blue,  or  black, 
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and  is  sometimes  employed  as  ink,  by  American  youth  in  village  schools.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  it  is  very  inappropriate,  as  it  never  dries  properly,  and 
in  dainp  weather,  the  writing  becomes  glutinous  and  blots.  A  fluid  prepared  in 
a  similar  manner,  by  adding  sulphate  of  alumina,  (common  alum,)  instead  of 
copperas,  is  also  used  for  dyeing  black.  The  French  Canadians  make  sugar 
from  the  sap  of  this  maple,  which  they  call  plaine;  but,  as  in  the  preceding 
species,  the  product  of  a  given  measure,  is  not  more  than  one-half  as  great  as 
that  of  the  sugar  maple. 

In  Britain,  and  throughout  Europe,  the  sole  use  of  the  Acer  rubrum  is  as  an 
ornamental  tree ;  and,  whether  it  is  viewed  in  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and 
opening  leaves  in  early  spring ;  or  admired  for  its  red  fruit  in  the  beginning  of 
summer,  and  its  crimsonea  foliage  in  autumn,  it  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  of  hardy  trees. 


Acer  monspessulanum^ 
THE  MONTPELLIER   MAPLE, 

Sifnonymes, 

SLiNNAUs,  Species  Plantanim. 
De  Candolle,  Frodromus. 
LoxTDON,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
Erable  de  Montpellier,  France. 

Franzosischer  Ahom,  Gerhiht. 

Acero   minore,    Aceio   piccolo,    Albero>*  .,. 
lattajolo,  ^  r^^'- 

Montpellier  Maple,  Britain  and  Anglo- Ajcsrica. 

Engraoingt.    Loudon,  Arboretum  Britanaicum,  I.,  figure  131,  p.  468 ;  et  ▼.,  pL  41 ;  and  the  figure  below. 

Specific  Characters,    Leaves  cordate,  3-lobed :  lobes  aknost  entire,  and  equal.     Corymbs  iew-flowered, 
pendoloas.    Fmit  smooth,  with  the  wings  Wdly  diverging. — Loudon,  Arberetvm, 

Description. 

^flAHl^kfeLu..98^^X^^  Acer  monspessulanum  is  a  low  tree  or  shrub, 
M^^^^^HM|^hH|^  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height;  native  of  France, 
^j^PW^WJll K  LJ  (5  Spain,  and  Italy;  grows  chiefly  on  rocky,  exposed 
iiiifci,  *  bsSSSmP  situations;  and  introduced  into  Britain  in  1739. 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  reddish-brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  chiefly  three- 
lobed,  with  an  entire  margin,  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Acer  campestre,  which  are  about  the  same  size,  but  of  a 
paler  green,  and  five-lobed ;  in  mild  seasons,  they  remain  on  the  trees  a  great 
part  of  the  winter,  more  especially  in  France.  The  flowers  are  produced  just 
before  the  leaves,  in  May ;  they  are  pendulous,  and  grow  in  corymbs,  one  from 
almost  every  bud,  and  consist  of  from  six  to  ten  flowers ;  they  are  of  a  pale-yel- 
low colour,  and  form  a  ^eat  source  of  attraction  to  bees.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  heavy,  and  is  used  in  France  by  turners  and  cabinet-makers.  It  is 
much  planted  in  that  country  for  hedges,  on  account  of  the  persistency  of  the 
leaves.  In  England,  this  tree  jmay  be  considered  as  purely  one  of  ornament. 
It  is  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  layers,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  every 
collection,  l»th  in  Europe  and  in  America,  wherever  it  will  grow.  In  France,  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species,  which  had  attained 
the  height  of  fifty-five  feet  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  planting. 


Asxr  eampestrej 


Erable  champ^tre, 

Kleiner  Ahorn,  Feld  Ahom, 

Galluzzi,  (when  small,)  Lo 
Chioppo,  StQCchio,  Festucc] 
chio,  Albero  da  vite, 

Field  Maple, 


Acer  campesire, 
THE  FIELD  MAPLE. 

Synonymes. 


Lnrn^us,  Species  Flantaram. 
De  Candolle,  Frodromus. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
Selby,  British  Forest  Trees. 
Francs. 
Germant. 
Pioppo,  ) 
,0,  Fistuc-  >  Italy. 

Britain  and  Anglo- America. 


Jhrivatioru.    The  specific  name,  eampeatrt,  Is  derived  from  the  Latin,  campus,  a  field,  having  reference  to  this  tree  M 
growing  about  hedges  and  open  fields.    Tne  French,  German,  and  English  names  have  the  same  sigmficaiion. 

Engraving:    Selby,  British  Forest  Trees,  p.  27;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  I.,  figure  132,  p.  458,  et.  ▼.  pi.  43;  and 
the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.    Leaves  cordate,  with  5-toothed  lobes.    Racemes  erect.    Wings  of  fruit  much  divari- 
cated.—2>an,  MiUeHs  Diet. 


ces 


Description. 

[HE  Field  Maple, 
when  cultivated 
under  favoura- 
ble circumstan- 
lorms  a  tree  of  the  second  or 
third  order,  with  a  handsome  outline, 
and  picturesque  appearance.  In  its 
natural  habitat,  it  seldom  exceeds  the 
height  of  twenty  feet,  although  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  it  often  attains 
more  than  double  that  elevation. 

Varieties.  In  the  Acer  campestre, 
we  recognize  six  forms  or  varieties, 
which  may  be  described  as  follows : — 

1.  A.  c.  HEBECABPUM,  Loudou.  Downy-fruUed  Field  Maple,  This  variety  is 
the  form  usually  regarded  by  British  authors  as  the  type  of  this  species,  and  is 
characterized  as  rather  a  small  tree,  with  spreading  branches ;  the  bark  corky, 
and  full  of  fissures ;  that  of  the  branches  smooth.  The  leaves  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  broad,  downy  while  yoimg,  as  are  their  footstalks,  obtusely  five- 
lobed,  irregularly  notched,  and  sometimes  quite  entire.  The  flowers  grow  in 
clusters,  which  terminate  the  young  shoots ;  they  are  hairy,  erect,  short,  some- 
what corymbose,  and  of  a  green  colour.  The  anthers  are  hairy  between  the 
lobes.  The  capsules  downy,  spreading  horizontally,  with  smooth,  oblong,  red- 
dish wings. 

2.  A.  0.  FOLHs  VARiEGATis,  Loudou.  Variegoted-kaved  Field  Maple.  This 
variety  is  considered  as  the  handsomest  of  all  the  variegated-leaved  Maples. 
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The  leaves  are  blotched  and  striped  with  white,  or  whitish-yellow,  and  preserve 
their  vegetation  with  a  healthy  appearance. 

3.  A.  c.  coLLiNUM,  Loudon.  HiU-^nhahUing  Field  Maple.  This  variety  is  a 
native  of  France.  The  fruit  is  smooth ;  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  obtuse,  and  the 
flowers  small. 

4.  A.  c.  AUSTRiACUM,  Loudou.  Austrian  Field  Maple.  This  variety,  as  its 
name  imports,  is  a  native  of  Austria ;  also  of  Podolia,  and  Tauria.  It  is  larger 
in  all  its  psirts  than  the  Acer  campestre  hebecarpum,  and  is  of  much  freer 
growth.  The  trunk  rises  erect  and  straight,  and  sends  out  its  branches  regu- 
larly on  every  side,  so  as  to  form  a  cone,  almost  like  a  fir-tree.  The  lobes  of 
the  leaves  are  somewhat  acuminated,  and  the  fruit  is  smooth. 

5.  A.  c.  LJBviOATUM,  Loudou.     Smooth-leaved  Field  Maple. 

6.  A.  c.  NANUM,  Loudon.     Dwarf  Field  Maple. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Acer  campestre  is  found  throughout  the 
middle  states  of  Europe,  and  in  the  north  ot  Asia.  According  to  Pallas,  it 
abounds  in  New  Russia,  and  about  Caucasus.  It  is  common  in  hedges  and 
thickets  in  the  middle  counties  and  south  of  England ;  but  in  the  northern  coun* 
ties,  and  in  Scotland,  it  is  rare.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  Ireland,  and  perhaps  not 
to  Scotland. 

The  largest  tree  of  this  species  in  Britain,  and  possibly  on  the  globe,  is  at 
Blairlogie,  in  Stirlingshire,  which,  in  1835,  was  three  hundred  and  two  yesurs 
old,  fifty-five  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  or 
spread  of  branches  of  forty-five  feet.  Another  tree  at  Braystock,  in  Essex,  had 
arrived  at  the  height  of  fifty  feet  in  eighty  years. 

In  France,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Toulon,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species, 
which  attained  the  height  of  forty-five  feet  at  forty-eight  years  after  planting. 

In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  there  is  an  Acer  campestre,  which  attained  the  height 
of  forty  feet,  in  sixty-five  years  after  planting. 

This  species  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1822,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Prince,  of  Flushing,  New  York,  and  may  be  found  in  the  American  nurseries 
and  collections. 

/Sbi/,  Situation^  S^c.  A  dry  soil  suits  the  Acer  campestre  best,  and  an  open 
situation ;  but,  to  attain  a  timber-like  size,  it  requires  a  deep,  free  soil,  and  a 
situation  sheltered  by  other  trees.  In  nurseries,  plants  of  this  species  are  raised 
from  seeds,  most  of  which  often  remain  eighteen  months  in  the  ground  before 
they  come  up,  though  a  few  vegetate  the  first  spring.  The  varieties  are  propa- 
gated by  layers. 

Insects^  4^c.  There  are  but  a  few  insects  or  their  larvae  which  appear  to  feed 
upon  the  leaves  of  this  species,  with  the  exception  of  a  small,  dark-green  aphis; 
and  the  tree  is  not  much  liable  to  accidents  and  diseases.  Loudon  observes  that 
the  misletoe  is  sometimes  found  growing  upon  it. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Acer  campestre,  when  allowed  to  become 
a  tree,  and  of  a  proper  age,  is  very  compact,  possesses  a  fine  grain,  sometimes 
beautifully  veinea,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  When  dry,  it  weighs  ^ 
fifty-two  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot.  It  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  produces  charcoal ' 
of  the  best  quality,  which  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder. It  was  celebrated  among  the  ancient  Romans  for  tables ;  and  Pliny, 
who  has  treated  at  length  upon  the  brusca  and  mollusca,  the  names  under  which 
the  knobs  and  excrescences  of  this  tree  were  known,  informs  us  that  cabinet- 
work of  the  most  costly  description  was  fabricated  from  them.  In  France,  and 
other  European  countries,  it  is  still  extensively  used  by  turners,  carvers,  and 
cabinet-makers,  and  the  wood  of  the  roots,  which  is  often  knotted  and  curiously 
marbled,  is  wrought  into  snuff-boxes,  pipes,  and  various  other  articles  of  fancy. 
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The  British  poets  generally  place  a  maple  dish  in  every  hermitage  they  speak 
of.    Wordsworth,  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Sketches,"  says : 

Methinks  that  to  some  vacant  hermitage 
My  feet  would  rather  turn, — to  some  dry  nook 
Scooped  out  of  living  rock,  and  near  a  brook 
Hurled  down  a  mountain-cave,  firom  stage  to  stage. 
Yet  temperi^g,  for  my  sight,  its  bustling  rage 
In  the  soft  haven  of  a  translucent  pool ; 
Thence  creeping  under  forest  arches  cool, 
Fit  haunt  ofshapes  whose  glorious  equipage 
Would  elevate  my  dreams.    A  beechen  bowl, 
A  maple  dish,  my  furniture  should  be ; 
Crisp,  yellow  leaves  my  bed ;  the  hooting  owl 
My  night-watch  ^  nor  should  e'er  the  crested  fowl 
From  thorp  or  vil  his  matins  sound  for  me, 
Tired  of  the  world  and  all  its  industry. 

Wilson  and  Cowper  both  furnish  the  hermit's  cell  with  the  article  so  requisite 
for  such  a  habitation : 

#  #  #  #  #  Many  a  visitant 

Had  sat  within  his  hospitaUe  cave ; 
From  his  maple  bowl,  the  unpolluted  spring 
Drunk  fearless,  and  with  him  partook  the  bread 
That  his  pale  lips  most  reverently  had  blessed. 
With  woitLs  becoming  such  a  holy  man, 

His  dwelling  a  recess  m  some  rude  rock, 
Books,  beads,  and  maple  dish  his  meagre  stock. 

•  #  #  #  #  It  seemed  a  hermit's  cell. 

Yet  void  of  hour-glass,  skull,  and  maple  dish. 

• 
The  young  shoots  of  this  tree,  being  tough  and  flexible,  are  employed  by  coachmen, 
in  some  parts  of  France,  instead  of  whips.  In  that  country  it  is  also  much  used 
for  forming  hedges,  and  for  filling  up  gaps  in  old  fences.  It  is  advantageously 
employed  in  topiary  works,  and  in  geometrical  gardens,  being  found  to  l^ar  the 
shears  better  than  most  other  trees.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  gathered 
green,  and  dried,  for  winter  provender  for  cattle.  The  sap  yields  more  sugar,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  taken,  than  that  of  the  sycamore. 


Genua  NEGUNDO,  Mcench. 

Aceraces.  Dioecia  Fentaadria. 

Syat,  Nat.  Sytt,  Lin. 

Synanymes. 

NigtmdOf  Acer,  Ov  Autboes. 

Erable,  France. 

Ahom,  Eschenahom,  Germaht. 

Negando,  Britain,  Italy,  and  Anolo-Axirica. 

Gtnerie  Characters.  Sexes  dicBcioos.  Flowers  without  a  corolla.  Calyx  with  4 — 5  unequal  teeth. 
Male  flowers  upon  thread-shaped  pedicels,  and  disposed  in  fascicles ;  anthers  4 — 5  linear,  sessile. 
Female  flowers  disposed  in  racemes.    Leaves  impari-pinnately  divided. — Da  CandMe,  Prodrcmus. 

|HIS  genus  was  constituted  by  McBuch  from  the  Acer  neeufido  of 
Linnaeus,  and  comprises  three  species,  one  native  otCochin- 
China,  one  of  California,  and  the  other  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  Dobinea  vulgaris,  a  hardy  shrub,  native  of  Nepal, 
with  elliptical,  oblong,  acutely-serrated  leaves,  belongs  to  the 
same  natural  family.  No  other  genus,  has  hitherto  been  discov- 
ered, or  recorded  as  belonging  to  the  order  Aceracse,  eidier  of  a  hardy  or  tender 
nature. 
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Negundo  frasini/olium, 
THE  ASH-LEAVED  NEGUNDO. 


I^onymes, 


Acer  negtindoj 

Negundo  frazinifoKum, 

Negundo  aceroides, 

Erable  a  feailles  de  fr^ne, 

Eschenblattriger  Ahom, 

Acero  a  foglie  di  frassino,  Nigondo, 

Erable  a  gigaidres, 


MicHAUx,  North  American  Sylva. 
I  NuTTALL,  Grenera  of  North  American  FIant<{. 
De  Candollb,  Prodromus. 
LouDONy  Arboretum  Britannicam. 
ToRRST  AiiD  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 
Fraitcs. 
Gerjiaht. 
Italy. 
French  Iixiirois. 


Ash-leaved  Maple,  Black  Ash,  Box  Elder,  Other  farts  of  Airoto-AvsRicA. 

Derivaiiona.  The  meaning  of  the  \mrdNegtmdo,  is  unknown.  It  Is  supposed  by  some  to  hare  originated  among  the  French 
of  Illinois,  and  had  some  connection  with  the  tremulous  and  playful  motions  of  the  long  pinnated  leares  of  this  tree.  The  Illi- 
nois name,  Erable  d  gigyiint,  signifies,  literally,  romping  or  frisky  maple.    The  specific  name,  aeerMdet,  Is  derired  from 


the  Latin,  ocer.  a  mapfe,  and  the  Greek,  eidoa,  resemblance,  and  was  originaUy  applied  by  Moench,  from  the  analog  this  spe- 
cies  bean  to  the  maples.    The  specific  name,  fr€mn{folium^  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  frastnua^  the  ash,  and/o/tum,  a  leaf. 

Engravinga,    Mlchauz,  North  American  Sylva,  pi.  46 ;  Loudon,  Arinretum  Britannicum,  y.,  pi.  46 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters,    Leaves  of  from  3  to  5  leaflets,  the  opposite  ones  coarsely  and  sparingly  toothed,  the 
odd  one  oflener  3-lobed  than  simple. — De  Candotte,  Prodromus, 


Description. ' 

I  HE  Negundo  fraxinifoli- 
um,  in  favourable  situa- 
tions, attains  a  height  of 

forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a 

Liameter  of  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  The  bark  of 
the  trunk  is  brown,  the  inner  portion  of  which  has 
a  disagreeable  odour;  and  that  of  the  young 
branches  is  of  a  smooth,  rush-like  appearance, 
interrupted  only  by  a  few  buds,  and  is  of  a  beautiful 
pea-green,  like  the  shoots  of  the  Jasminum  ofiici- 
nale,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  The  trunk  ramifies  at 
a  small  distance  above  the  groimd,  and  forms  a 
loose,  and  wide-spreading  head.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  and  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  long,  accord- 
ing to  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  the  moisture  of 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  Each  leaf  is  composed 
of  two  pair  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one.  The  leaf- 
lets are  petiolate,  oval-acuminate,  and  sharply 
toothed.  Towards  autumn,  the  common  petiole  becomes  of  a  deep  red.  The 
flowers  are  produced  profusely,  in  April  or  May,  and  appear  with  the  leaves. 
They  occur  in  slender  pendulous  racemes,  are  small,  and  of  a  green  colour, 
which  renders  them  difficult  to  be  seen,  unless  they  be  closely  watched  in  the 
flowering  season.  The  racemes  of  fruit,  that  succeed  the  flowers,  increase 
gradually  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven  inches,  and  as  the  season  advances,  they 
appear  conspicuous  among  the  foliage. 

Variety.    According  to  Loudon,  there  is  a  variety  of  this  species  growing  in 
the  arboretum  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  c^VLeA.  Negundo  f,  crisptim^ 
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or  Curled4eaved  A$h4eaved  Neffundo.  It  is  of  the  male  sex ;  the  inflorescence 
consists  of  pendulous  panicles  of  flowers,  that  are  green,  with  some  redness  from 
the  colour  of  the  anthers ;  and  each  is  placed  upon  a  slender  peduncle  of  about 
an  inch  in  length. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Neeundo  fraxinifolium  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  Canada.  According  to  Dr.  Hooker,  it  is  abundant  about 
Red  River,  in  latitude  fifty-four  degrees,  in  the  latter  country,  which  may  be 
considered  as  its  inost  northern  limit.  It  is  seldom  found  growing  wild  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  union,  or  in  the  maritime  districts  of  the  southern  states. 
It  commences  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  becomes  more  abundant  towards  the  Alleghany  Moimtains,  at  the 
west  of  which,  it  is  still  more  multiplied. 

This  species  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  1688,  by  Bishop  Compton, 
at  Fulham ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  cultivated  throughout  Europe.  The 
original  tree,  planted  at  Fulham,  is  believed  still  to  be  in  existence.  In  1793,  it 
measured  six  feet  and  four  inches  in  circumference  three  feet  from  the  sround, 
and  was  computed  to  be  forty-five  feet  in  height.  In  1809,  it  measured  seven 
feet  one  and  a  half  inches  in  girt ;  and  in  1835,  the  dimensions  had  scarcelv 
varied.  The  largest  tree  of  this  species  recorded  in  England,  is  at  Kenwood, 
which  had  attaint  the  height  of  forty-five  feet  in  thirty-five  years  after  planting. 

The  negundo  was  introduced  into  France  by  Admiral  Galusoni^re,  in  the  time 
of  Du  Hamel.  According  to  Baudrillart,  the  administration  of  forests  at  Paris, 
received  a  quantity  of  seeds  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  from  which  a 
number  of  young  plants  were  raised,  and  distributed  through  the  national 
forests.  Hence  it  appears  that  they  had  both  the  male  and  female  trees  in 
France,  at  that  period. 

Michaux  informs  us  that  a  row  of  these  trees  was  planted  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  in  the  Rue  de  Bufibn,  which  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  their  appearance 
in  their  native  forests.  The  largest  of  these  trees  which  remained  in  lo35,  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  was  fifty-one  feet  in  height,  with  a  head 
fifty-four  feet  in  diameter. 

At  Briick,  on  the  Leytha,  in  Austria,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species,  which 
attained  the  height  of  eighty  feet  in  forty-eight  years  after  planting,  with  an 
ambitus,  or  spread  of  branches  of  forty-eight  feet. 

In  the  Bartram  botanic  garden,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  there  is  a 
tree  of  this  species,  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  four  feet  in  circimiference. 
And  there  is  another  fine  specimen  growing  in  Washington  square,  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  has  been  planted  about  thirty  years. 

SoU^  Siitiaiion,  4*c.  In  the  bottoms  which  skirt  the  rivers  in  its  native  coun- 
try, where  the  soil  is  deep,  fertile,  constantly  moist,  and  often  inundated,  the 
Negundo  fraxinifolium  is  most  abundant,  and  attains  its  largest  size.  Even 
here,  however,  it  seldom  exceeds  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  twenty  inches 
in  diameter ;  and  "  trees  of  these  dimensions,"  Michaux  observes,  "  are  found 
only  in  Tennessee,  and  in  the  back  parts  of  Georgia,  which  lie  far  to  the  south." 
At  the  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  river  sides,  as  in 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  it  grows  in  the  woods,  with  the  locust,  (Robinia,) 
"Wild  cherry,  (Cerasus  virginiana,^  and  the  coffee- tree  (Gymnocladus.)  But  in 
such  situations,  it  does  not  attam  so  ample  dimensions  as  in  Tennessee  and 
Georgia.  When  cultivated,  the  soil  and  situation  of  this  tree  may  be  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Acer  eriocarpum.  When  raised  from  seeds,  they  should  always 
be  sown,  if  possible,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  gathering,  on  account  of  the 
difliculty  of  keeping  them  until  spring.  The  plants  grow  with  amazing  rapidity 
when  the  soil  is  deep,  and  somewhat  moist ;  but  as  it  is  not  a  long-lived  tree,  it 
should  not  be  placed  in  situations  where  the  permanent  effect  of  wood  is  of 
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importance.  It  arrives  at  maturity  in  l&fteen  or  twenty  years,  and  has  been 
known  to  attain  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  when  cultivated  under  favoura- 
ble circumstances. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Negundo  fraxinifolium  has  a  fine, 
even  grain,  and  is  safiron-coloured,  slightly  mixed  with  violet,  but  is  rather 
tender.  The  proportion  of  the  alburnum  to  the  heart- wood  is  large,  except  in 
very  old  trees,  in  which  the  heart- wood  is  variegated  with  bluish  and  rose-col- 
oured veins.  In  America,  it  is  seldom  employed  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  fuel ;  but  in  Europe,  it  is  used  in  cabinet-making,  particularly  for  inlaying. 
It  works  well,  is  elastic  and  sonorous.  It  has  been  stated  that  sugar  has  been 
extracted  from  the  sap  of  this  tree,  but  this  is  denied  by  Michaux.  He  suggests 
that,  from  its  rapid  growth,  after  being  cut  down  to  the  ground,  it  might  form  a 
valuable  underwood,  to  be  cut  every  three  or  four  years,  for  fuel,  charcoal,  and 
other  purposes.  But  this  has  been  tried  in  France  *  and,  unless  the  soil  be  kept 
constantly  humid,  the  stool  is  found  to  decay  in  a  tew  years.  In  England,  it  is 
solely  to  be  considered  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and  there,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  it  merits  the  attention  of  cultivators  and  amateurs,  in  situations  where 
immediate  effect  is  the  object;  for  it  is  rapid  in  its  growth,  showy  in  its  appear- 
ance, by  the  fine  green  of  its  shoots,  its  large,  pinnate  leaves,  which  move  by 
the  slightest  breeze,  and  its  wide-spreading  summit.  It  also  merits  attention 
from  its  faculty  of  growing  in  almost  any  kmd  of  soil. 


Oenus  ^SCULUS,  Linn. 

JEscalaceee.  Heptandria  Monogynia. 

Syt.  Nat.  ayt.  Lin, 

Synonymes, 

MscttluSj  Hippocastanum,  Pavia,  Of  Axtthors. 

Marronier  dindie,  Fra.nce. 

Bosskastanie.  Gbruamt. 

Ippocastano,  Itai.t. 

Horse-chesnut,  Buckeye,  Britain  and  Anolo-Akerica. 

Dtriwitioiu.  Th6  word  JBaeuiut,  derifed  from  the  Latin,  eica,  noarishmenti  waa  apidied  by  Pliny  to  a  speciea  of  oak  which 
had  an  edible  aconu  TIia  name  Hippocattanum,  derived  fh>m  the  Greek,  hippot,  a  horae,  and  caatanon,  a  chesnut,  ie  sup- 
poeed  to  have  been  ffiran  to  this  tree,  because,  in  Turkey,  the  nuti  were  uaed  for  curing  horoee  of  pulmonary  diaeasefl.  The 
le,  Pavta,  ia  so  called,  in  honour  of  Peter  Paw,  a  Dutch  botaniau 


DisHnctwe  Character.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-16bed.  Ovary  roundish,  trigonal.  Seeds  large  and  globose : 
albumen  wanting.  Embryo  curved,  inverted,  with  fleshy,  thick,  gibbous  cotyledons,  not  produced 
above  ground  in  germination.    Plumule  large,  2-leaved. — Loudon^  Arboretum. 

Y  most  modem  botanists,  the  order  ^sculacese,  is  supposed  to 
^  embrace  two  separate  genera,  JEsculus  and  Pavia,  distinguished 
from  each  other  chiefly  by  the  former  having  echinated  capsules, 
and  the  latter  by  having  them  smooth ;  and  also  of  the  compar- 
ative roughness  of  their  leaves.     To  us  it  appears  doubtful, 

whether  these  circumstances  are  a  sufficient  generic  distinction, 

since  they  vary  much  in  different  individuals,  and  since,  in  some  of  the  kinds, 
which  have  apparently  been  produced  between  -fisculus  and  Pavia,  the  fruit  is 
as  smooth,  or  nearly  as  much  so  as  in  the  PavisD  proper.  We  shall,  therefore, 
embrace  them  all  under  four  species,  and  regard  them  mostly  as  varieties. 

All  the  species,  except  one,  which  is  a  shrub,  are  deciduous  trees,  with  deeply 
cut  leaves,  and  showy  flowers.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  North  America, 
and  some  of  the  varieties  are  recognized,  in  Brazil,  northern  India,  and  Japan. 
Their  fruit  is  usually  large  and  bitter,  sternutatory,  abounding  in  potash  and 
starch,  and  containing  a  febrifuge  called  cesculine.  Their  baxk  is  tonic  and 
astringent. 


^sculus  hippocastanum, 
THE   COMMON  HORSE-CHESNUT. 

Synonymes, 


^sadus  hippocastanumj 


'  LiWNJBDs,  Species  Plantarum. 

WiLLDENOw,  Berlinische  Baumzacht 

Db  Candolle,  Prodromus. 

LoDl>oN,  Arboretum  BritanDicum. 

SelbT;  British  Forest  Trees. 
Marronier  d'Indie,  Fkance. 

Gemeine  Bosskastanie,  Germany. 

Ippocaslano,  3Iarrone  d'India,  Castagna  )  f,.^^. 

cavallinai  ) 

Esculo,  Castana  de  caballo,  Spain. 

Escolo,  Portugal. 

Eonskoi  Eastan,  Bussia. 

Horse-chesDut,  Britain  and  Anglo- Ambrica. 

Engravinga,    Selby,  Britiah  Forest  Trees,  pp.  31,  35,  et  36 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Briuimicuiii,  v.,  pi.  48;  and  the  figures 
below. 

Specific  ChMfaaers.    Leaflets  7,  obovately  cuneated,  acute,  and  toothed.— i<w(i(wi,  Arboretum. 


Descriptmu 

I  HE    HoTse-chesnut    is    a 

tree  of  the  largest  size, 

with  an  erect  trunk,  and 

a  pyramidal  head,  some- 
times attaining  a  height  of  ninety  or  one  hundred 
feet.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  a  deep-green,  and 
singularly  interesting  and  beautiful,  when  first 
developed.  When  enclosed  in  the  bud,  they  are 
covered  with  a  pubescence,  that  falls  oflf,  as  they 
become  expanded,  which  occurs  sooner  or  later, 
according  to  the  dryness  or  moistness  of  the  season. 
The  buds  are  covered  with  a  gummy  substance, 
which  protects  their  downy  interior  from  the  wet. 
The  growth,  both  of  the  tree  and  of  the  leaves,  is 
very  rapid,  sometimes  the  young  shoots  and  leaves 
being  perfected  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  of 
their  first  unfolding.  The  flowers  appear  a  short 
time  after  the  leaves,  and  are  white,  variegated  with  red  and  yellow ;  and  in 
Britain  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  they  expand  in  May,  and 
the  fruit  ripens  about  the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October. 

Varieties,  The  following  varieties  are  recognized  under  this  species,  and  may 
be  described  as  follows : — 

1.  iB.  H.  FLORE  PLENO,  Loudou.  DovbU-flowered  Horse-chesnut  This  vari- 
ety is  recorded  in  nurserymen's  catalogues,  but  it  is  not  common. 

2.  M,  H.  VARiEGATA,  Loudou.  VaHegcUed-leaved  Horse-chesniU,  The  leaves 
of  this  variety  are  blotched  with  yellow,  or  yellowish- white ;  but  they  have  a 
ragged  and  unhealthy  appearance,  and  are  by  no  means  ornamental. 

3.  M,  H.  OHioENsis,  Michaux.  Ohio  Horse-chesntit,  or  Fcatid  Buckeye.  This 
variety  is  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and 
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Kentucky.  It  is  a  low  tree,  with  a  rough,  blackish  bark,  the  cellular  integu- 
ment of  which,  emits  a  disagreeable,  fcBtid  odour.  The  ordinary  stature  is  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  but  it  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  The  leaflets  are  glabrous,  une- 
qual in  size,  oval-acuminate,  irregularly  toothed,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  white,  about  half  the  size  of  the  -fisculus  hippocastanum,  and 
appear  in  May  or  June.  The  fruit  is  also  about  half  the  size,  of  the  same  colour, 
and  is  contained  in  fleshy,  prickly  capsules,  and  matures  early  in  autumn. 

4.  M,  H.  EUBiccNDA,  Loudou.  Scorld-Jlowered  Horse-chesnta  ;  Marronier  rvhi^ 
cund  of  the  French ;  and  Scharlachrother  Rosskastanienbaum  of  the  Germans. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  variety  is  scarlet.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deeper 
green  than  those  of  any  other  kind.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  ^sculus  hippo- 
castanum by  the  leaves  being  fuller  and  more  uneven  on  the  surface,  and  of  a 
deeper  green;  and  from  the  JEsculus  rubra,  by  its  larger  and  rougher  leaves. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  tree  is  a  native  of  America,  or  originated  in  British 
nurseries.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  England  in  1820;  and  a  tree  at  Endsleigh 
Cottage,  in  Devonshire,  attained  the  height  of  thirty  feet  in  eighteen  years  after 
planting. 

5.  M.  H.  GLABRA.  Loudou.  Smooih-leavcd  Ehrse-chesnut  This  variety  is  a 
low  tree,  native  oi  North  America,  and  introduced  into  Britain  in  1822.  Its 
leaflets  are  of  a  pale-green,  very  smooth,  and  fall  in  autmnn  sooner  than  those 
of  most  other  varieties.  The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish-yellow,  and  appear  in 
June.  The  whole  plant  is  comparatively  glabrous,  and  even  the  fruit  partakes 
of  that  quality. 

6.  M.  H.  PALLIDA,  Loudon.  Pale-Jhwered  Horse-chesntii  ;  Oelblicher  Rosskas- 
tanienbaum of  the  Germans.  This  variety  is  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Kentucky, 
and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1812.  It  closely  resembles  the  preceding  vari- 
ety, but  is  somewhat  more  robust  in  its  growth.  Its  flowers  are  paler,  being  of  a 
whitish,  or  greenish-yellow,  and  its  leaves  are  not  quite  so  smooth. 

7.  M.  H.  ASPLENiiFOLiA.  FemUke-leaved  Horse-chesnut.  This  is  a  French 
variety,  having  leaves  resembling  those  of  ferns. 

8.  JB.  h.  FOLiis  ARGENTEis,  Loudou.  SUver-leavcd  Harse-chesnui,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  blotched,  or  striped  with  white,  instead  of  yellow. 

Geography  and  History.  The  native  country  of  the  common  horse-chesnut, 
Mr.  Royle  observes,  "  is  yet  unknown,  though  stated,  in  some  works,  to  be  the 
north  of  India."  He  says  that  he  never  met  with  it,  though  often  visiting  the 
mountains  of  that  country,  where,  if  anywhere,  it  was  likely  to  be  found,  and 
where  the  Indian  horse-chesnut  was  found  in  abundance. 

According  to  M.  Bon  de  Saint-Hilaire,  the  horse-chesnut  passed  from  the 
mountains  of  Thibet  to  England  in  1550,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  by  Clusius,  and 
afterwards  to  Paris  by  Bachelier.  It  is  also  stated  by  Clusius,  in  his  "  Rariorum 
Plantarum  Historia,"  that  there  was  a  plant  of  this  species  at  Vienna,  in  1588, 
which  had  been  brought  there  twelve  years  before,  but  which  had  not  then 
flowered.  It  has  also  been  said  that  this  tree  was  first  raised  in  France,  from 
seeds  procured  from  the  Levant,  in  the  year  1615,  by  one  Bachelier.  Parkinson, 
in  1629,  says,  "  Our  Christian  world  had  first  a  knowledge  of  it  from  Constanti- 
nople." The  same  author  placed  it  in  his  orchard,  as  a  fruit-tree,  between  the 
walnut  and  the  mulberries.  We  afterwards  find  it  mentioned  in  Johnson's  edi- 
tion of  Gerard's  "  Herbal,"  in  1633,  as  then  growing  in  Mr.  Tradescant's  garden, 
at  South  Lambeth.  From  this  period  till  the  time  of  Miller,  it  appears  to  have 
attracted  great  attention,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
as  he  represents  it  in  1731,  as  being  very  common  in  England,  and  extensively 
einployed  in  the  formation  of  avenues  and  public  walks. 

The  largest  horse-chesnut,  supposed  to  exist  in   Britain,   is  at  Nocton,   in 
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Lincolnshire.  It  is  represented  as  being  a  most  magnificent  tree,  fifty-nine  feet 
high,  with  immense  branches,  spreading  over  a  space  of  three  hundred  and  five 
feet  in  circumference.  The  branches  are  supported  by  props,  so  that  at  a  little 
distance,  the  tree  appears  like  an  immense  Indian  bannian.  At  CkK>mbe  Abbey, 
in  Warwickshire,  there  is  another  tree  of  this  species,  which  attained  ihe  height 
of  seventy  feet  in  one  hundred  years  after  planting,  and  had  a  trunk  seven  leet 
three  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  ambitus,  or  spreaa  of  branches,  of  one  hundred 
and  three  feet.  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  speaking  of  hprse-chesnuts  in  Scotland, 
says,  *^  The  horse-chesnuts  on  the  lawn,  which  was  formerly  the  garden  of 
Dawick,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Murray  Nasmyth,  Bart,  a  few  miles  from  Peebles, 
in  Tweeddale,  are  certainly  the  oldest  and  finest  in  Scotland ;  or,  perhaps,  we 
should  say  there  are  none  equal  to  them  in  Britain.  They  stand  twelve  feet 
from  each  other ;  but  they  support  a  mass  of  foliage  that  appears  to  be  but  one 
head,  which  takes  a  beautiful  form,  and  covers  an  area  of  ground,  the  diameter 
of  which,  is  ninety-six  feet.  The  larger  of  the  two  is  in  girt,  immediately  above 
the  root,  sixteen  and  a  half  feet.  The  smaller  tree  is  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  and  ten  feet  at  three  feet  high."  The  age  of  these 
trees  was  estimated  by  hinl  to  be  from  one  hundred  and  eightyto  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  years.  Mr.  Loudon  has  recorded  another  tree  of  this  species, 
as  growing  at  Enfield,  near  London,  which,  in  1835,  had  attained  the  height  of 
one  hundred  feet. 

The  largest  horse-chesnut  in  France,  and  which  was  considered  as  the  parent 
stock  from  which  all  others  have  been  propagated  in  that  country,  formerly 
existed  in  the  garden  of  the  Temple.  The  second  tree  of  this  species  introduced 
into  that  kingdom,  was  planted  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  1650,  and  died  in 
1767.  A  section  of  its  trunk  is  still  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
There  is  a  tree  of  this  kind  existing  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished, even  in  summer,  from  all  others  in  the  same  garden,  by  the  profusion 
of  flowers  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  also  by  the  earliness  of  their  putting 
forth.  It  is  said  to  unfold  its  leaves  always  a  fortnight  earlier  than  any  others, 
which  is  exemplified  by  the  following  historical  incident.  On  Napoleon's  entry 
into  Paris,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  after  his  return  from  the  island  of  Elba, 
this  tree  furnished  to  him  and  his  friends,  foliage  for  their  personal  decoration, 
being  the  only  tree  in  the  leaf  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 

In  Germany,  the  horse-chesnut,  after  having  been  planted  at  Vienna,  soon 
found  its  way  to  Baden,  where  it  was  planted  about  the  end  of  the  XVIth  cen- 
tury, and  where  some  of  the  trees  are  said  to  be  still  in  existence. 

The  introduction  of  the  common  horse-chesnut  into  the  United  States  probably 
dates  back  to  about  the  middle  of  the  XVIIth  century.  The  tree,  fupposed  to  be 
the  first  brought  to  this  country,  is  still  standing  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Lemuel  W. 
Wells,  of  Yonkers,  (formerly  Phillipsburgh,)  New  York,  and  is  ten  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  a  yard  above  the  groimd,  sixty-five  feet  in  height,  with  an  ambi- 
tus, or  spiread  of  branches  of  fifty  feet.  It  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  bears 
a  profusion  of  fruit,  from  which  the  New  York  nurseries  and  seed-stores  are 
annually  supplied.  It  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Frederick  Philipse,  the 
founder  of  Phillipsburgh,  who  formerly  liveion  the  place  of  its  present  proprietor. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  tree  there  are  numerous  others  of  nearly  the  same  magni- 
tude, which  were  raised  from  its  nuts,  and  from  the  accounts  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dents of  Yonkers,  they  have  not  increased  materially  in  size  withki  their  recol- 
lection. 

Poetical  and  Legendary  AUusions.  The  horse-chesnut,  when  allowed  to  attain 
its  proper  shape  on  a  lawn,  has  been  compared  by  some  authors  to  an  inmiense  'lus- 
tre or  chandelier,"  its  long  racemes  of  flowers  tapering  up  firom  its  drooping  foli- 
age like  light ;  a  '^  giant's  nosegay ;"  a  ^'  gigantic  hyacinth ;"  a  '^  Brobdignagian 
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lupine ;"  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  scatters  its  flowers  on  the  grass,  and 
the  comparative  uselessness  of  its  fruit  and  timber,  it  is  regarded  by  poets  as  a 
symbol  of  ostentation. 

In  Paris,  the  magnificent  trees  in  the  garden  at  the  Luxembourg  have  been 
celeteated  by  CasteL 

"  LA  da  marroDian  lea  taantaa  aveiiuas 
S'arraDdiaaent  en  Todta,  at  Doaa  caehML  \m  nwa." 

Sail,  SUuaiion,  ^.  The  horse-chesnut  requires  a  deep,  free,  loamy  soil,  and 
will  neither  attain  an  ample  size,  nor  flower  freely,  except  in  a  situation  rather 
sheltered  than  exposed.  It  is  always  propagated  by  the  nut,  sown  in  autumn  or 
spring,  and  covered  with  from  two  to  three  inches  of  soil.  The  cotyledons  do 
not  rise  to  the  surface,  as  in  the  oak,  the  beech,  and  some  other  trees.  '^  Some 
nurserjrmen,"  says  Loudon,  ^' cause  the  nuts  to  germinate  before  sowing  them, 
in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pinching  off  the  extremity  of  the  radicle ;  by 
which  means  the  plants  are  prevented  from  forming  a  taproot;  or,  at  least,  if  a 
taproot  is  formed,  it  is  of  a  much  weaker  description  than  it  would  otherwise  be^ 
and  the  number  of  lateral  fibres  is  increased ;  all  of  which  is  favourable  for 
transplanting.  When  the  tree  is  intended  to  attain  the  largest  size,  in  the 
shortest  time,  the  nut  ought  to  be  sown  where  the  tree  is  finally  to  remain ; 
because  the  use  of  the  taproot  is  mainly  to  descend  deep  into  the  soil,  to  secure 
a  supply  of  water,  which,  in  dry  soils  and  seasons,  can  never  be  obtained  in 
sufiicient  quantities  by  the  lateral  roots,  which  extend  themselves  near  the  sur- 
face ui  search  of  nourishment  and  air."  This  is  admitted,  by  Selby,  to  be  the 
case  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  he  doubts  whether  a  transplanted  tree 
will  not  ultimately  attain  as  large  a  size  as  one  reared  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended above.  He  cites  an  instance  of  a  tree  at  Twizell,  eighteen  years  planted, 
which  measured,  at  two  feet  from  the  ground,  four  feet,  two  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, with  a  height  of  thirty-eight  feet 

Insects.  The  foliage  of  the  iEsculus  hippocastanum  is  rarely  eaten  by  the 
larvae  of  insects,  except  by  those  of  several  species  of  the  Geometriae,  some  of 
which  indiscriminately  attack  every  tree  within  their  reach,  and  persist  in  their 
devastations,  unless  the  qualities  of  the  leaves  are  disagreeable  to  them  in  the 
extreme.  Among  the  trees,  in  which  the  leaves  are  unpleasant  to  them,  are  the 
Ailantus  glandulosa,  Catalpa  syringifolia,  and  Broussonetia  papyrifera  (Paper 
mulberry.) 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  horse-chesnut  is  white  and  very  soft, 
and  according  to  Loudon,  when  dry,  weighs  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-seven 
pounds  to  a  cubic  foot.  It  is  unfit  lor  use  where  much  strength  and  durability 
in  the  open  air  are  required ;  nevertheless,  there  are  many  purposes  for  which  it 
is  applicable,  when  sawn  into  boards;  such  as  for  flooring,  lining  to  carts, 
packing-cases,  &c.  In  France,  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes  are  made  from  it ;  and 
it  is  said  to  be  used  by  carvers,  turners,  &c.  Boutcher  says,  that  it  is  suitable . 
for  water-pipes  that  are  to  be  kept  constantly  under  ground ;  and  it  is  also  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose  by  Du  Haaiel.  The  charcoal  made  of  this  species  may 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder ;  and  the  ashes  of  every  part  of  the 
plant,  more  especially  of  the  fruit,  afford  potash  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
bark,  which  is  very  bitter,  is  employed  for  tanning,  and  also  for  dyeing  yellow ; 
and  it  has  been  used  medicinally  as  a  substitute  lor  Jesuit's  bark.  In  Turkey, 
the  nuts  are  ground,  and  mixed  with  horse-food,  especially  when  the  sinimals  are 
broken  winded ;  and  in  their  crude  state,  they  are  eaten  by  goats,  sheep,  deer, 
and  hogs.  They  are  used  in  Ireland  to  whiten  linen,  and  for  this  purpose  are 
rasped  into  water,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  macerate  for  some  time.  The 
saponaceous  juice,  which  they  contain,  is  very  useful,  not  only  in  bleaching,  but  in 
15 
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washing  linens  and  other  stuffs.  The  nuts  must  be  peeled  and  ground,  and  the 
flour  of  twenty  of  them  is  suflSicient  for  ten  quarts  of  water ;  and  either  linens  or 
woollens  may  be  washed  with  the  infusion,  without  any  soap,  as  it  effectually 
eradicates  spots  of  all  kinds.  The  clothes,  however,  should  afterwards  be  rinsed 
in  clean  water.  The  nuts,  when  ground  into  flour,  and  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one-third  with  the  flour  of  wheat,  are  said  to  add  to  the  strength  of  book- 
binder's paste;  and  when  steeped  in  hot  water,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  pro- 
Eortion  of  bran,  it  makes  a  nutritious  food  for  pigs  and  poultry.  M.  Yergaud 
as  proposed  to  change  the  starch  contained  in  the  flour,  into  sugar,  and  after- 
wards employ  it  in  distillation. 

In  Europe  and  America,  the  horse-chesnut  can  only  be  considered  as  an  orna- 
mental tree.  It  produces  a  splendid  effect  when  in  flower,  either  singly,  in  ave- 
nues, or  on  the  margins  of  plantations.  Gilpin  objects  to  this  tree,  as  being 
"  lumpish  in  its  form ;"  but  in  saying  this,  he  evidently  judged  of  the  tree  merely 
with  reference  to  picturesque  beauty,  to  which  it  has  but  few  pretensions  till  it 
becomes  very  old ;  whereas  in  point  of  floral  beauty,  it  is  unequalled  by  few 
other  trees.  "  To  the  painter  the  magnificence  of  its  stature"  and  the  richness 
of  its  drapery,  especially  when  clothed  in  the  beauty  of  its  broad  palmated  leaves, 
and  embroidered  with  its  profusion  of  silver  flowers,  "scarcely  atone  for  the 
exceeding  regularity  of  its  form,  terminating,  as  it  invariably  does,  when  left  to 
the  hand  of  nature,  in  an  exact  parabola."  And  in  addition  to  these  beauties, 
its  massive  and  luxuriant  summit  contrasts  well  with  those  of  trees  of  a  more 
airy  character,  and  thus  produces  that  breadth  of  light  and  shade  so  essential  to 
landscape  scenery. 


jEscuIus  jHivia, 
THE  SMALL  BUCKEYE. 


JEsculus  pavia, 


Marronier  pavie,  Pavie  a  fleurs  rouges, 
Rothe  Rosskastanie, 
Pavia,  Marrone  di  Paw, 
Red-flowered  Pavia,  Small  Backeye, 


I  LiKMJBUs,  Species  Plantarom. 

'  Eluott,  Flora  of  Soath  Carolina. 

I  ToRRET  AKD  Gray,  Floni  of  Norlh  America. 

De  Candollb,  Prodromus. 
'  Don,  Miller's  Dictionary^. 
'  Loudon,  Arboretum  Bntannicum. 

France. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Britain  and  Anolo-Ajcerica. 


Bngravinga.    Auduboa,  Birdi  of  America,  pi.  Ixxxviii. ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  BritaoDlcum,  t.,  pL  61 ;  and  the  figure*  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Fruit  smooth.  Corolla  4  petals,  that  are  longer  than  the  stamens.  Leaflets  5,  ellip- 
tic-oblong, tapered  at  both  ends,  and  smootn,  as  is  the  petiole ;  axils  of  the  nerves  haiiy  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf. — De  CandolUy  Frodromus. 

Description. 

[HE  Small  Buckeye  is 
a  slender-growing  tree 
or  shrub,  varying  in 

height    from  two   to 

twenty  feet,  in  its  natural  habitat,  and  some- 
times thirty  feet  when  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
The  leaves  are  oblong-lanceolate,  cuneate-ob- 
long,  or  oval,  slightly  acuminate,  unequally 
serrulate,  minutely  pubescent,  or  nearly  gla- 
brous, except  along  the  veins  beneath.  The 
racemes  are  lax,  and  generally  with  ternate 
flowers;  the  corollas  are  tetrapetalous,  with 
their  connivent  claws  of  the  length  of  the 
calyx ;  the  stamens  are  seven,  and  shorter 
than  the  corolla.  The  flowers  appear  in  Geor- 
gia and  Carolina  in  March,  and  a  month  or  six 
weeks  later  near  Philadelphia  and  New  York ; 
and  according  to  Mr.  Audubon,  they  are  scent- 
less, and  much  sought  after  by  humming-birds. 
The  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  common  horse-chesnut,  but  is  much  smaller. 

Varieties.  The  following  are  recognized  imder  this  form,  which  may  be 
described  as  follows : — 

1.  M.  T.  ARGUTA,  P.  r.  arguta  of  Loudon.  Sharp-toothed  Small  Buckeye. 
This  variety  was  introduced  into  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety from  the  nursery  of  M.  Castros,  of  Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  JEsculus 
pavia  parvijlora.  It  is  said  to  be  a  handsome  small  tree,  with  dark,  brownish- 
red  flowers,  differing  but  little  from  the  iEsculus  pavia.  The  tree  in  the  Soci- 
ety's garden,  attained  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  in  ten  years. 

2.  M.  p.  SUBLACINIATA,  P.  r.  sublacijiiata,  of  Loudon.  Slightly-cutleaved 
Small  Buckeye.  The  leaflets  of  this  variety  are  acutely  serrated ;  in  other 
respects  it  differs  but  little  from  the  species. 
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3.  M.  p.  HUMiLis,  P.  r.  humilis  of  Loudon.  Dwarf  Small  Buckeye.  This  is 
a  diminutive,  weak,  straggling  recumbent  bush,  only  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
height 

4.  M,  p.  DISCOLOR.  Pavia  discolor  of  Loudon.  TSjoo-cohmred-flowered  SmaU 
Buckeye.  The  whole  plant  of  this  variety,  when  young,  is  covered  with  pubes* 
cence.  The  leaflets  are  often  somewhat  doubly-serrate,  sometimes  smooth,  and 
a  little  shining  above.  The  inflorescence  resembles  that  of  the  -^Hsculus  flava, 
but  the  flowers  are  decidedly  those  of  the  jEscuIiw  pavia.  They  are  large, 
showy,  being  yellow,  white,  pale,  dull-red,  or  purple-variegated,  continuing  a 
long  time  expanding,  and  numerous,  though  they  are  but  sparingly  succeeded  by 
fruit.  This  plant  varies  in  height  from  three  to  ten  feet,  and  when  raised  from 
seed,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  thick,  fleshy,  carrot-like  roots,  which,  in  free  soil, 

Binetrate  perpendicularly  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
anmiersmith  nursery,  in  England. 

6.  M,  p.  HYBRiDA,  Pavia  hybrida  of  Loudon.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are 
clothed  beneath  with  velvety  pubescence,  the  petioles  are  smooth,  and  the  flowers 
yellow.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  form  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  iEsculus  pavia  discolor,  but  its  flowers  are  more  sparingly  produced. 

6.  M.  p.  NEGLECTA,  Pavia  neglecta  of  Loudon.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  have 
rufous  down  on  the  veins  on  their  upper  sides,  are  smooth  beneath,  and  rather 
plicate.  The  flowers  are  pale-yellow,  and  veined  with  red.  This  is  a  tree 
resembling  the  preceding  variety,  and,  like  it,  is  apparently  a  hybrid  between 
the  iEsculus  pavia,  and  M,  pavia  discolor. 

7.  M,  p.  MACROCAEPA,  Pavia  macrocarpa  of  Loudon.  This  variety  appears  to 
be  intermediate  between  some  variety  of  -SJsculus  hippocastanum  and  iJsculus 
pavia.  The  leaves  are  large,  smooth  on  the  upper  surfece,  and  shining.  The 
flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  horse-chesnut,  but  with  the 
petals  less  spreading,  and  of  a  pale-red  colour,  mixed  with  yellow.  The 
branches  are  spreading  and  loose ;  and  the  whole  tree  has  air  open,  graceful 
appearance,  and  quite  difierent  from  that  compactness  of  form  and  rigidity  of 
branches  which  characterize  most  of  the  larger  trees  of  this  genus. 

Oeography  and  History.  The  small  buckeye  is  foimd  in  fertile  valleys  and 
on  mountains,  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas ;  and  is  said 
also  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil  and  of  Japan.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain 
by  Thomas  Fairchild,  in  1711,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  generally  culti- 
vated as  an  ornamental  shrub  throughout  Europe. 

In  England,  at  Ham  House,  in  Essex,  in  1d35,  it  had  attained  .the  height  of 
twenty-one  feet,  with  an  ambitus  or  spread  of  branches  of  thirty-two  feet.  At 
Wardour  Castle,  in  Wiltshire,  in  twentv  years  after  planting,  it  had  arrived  at 
a  height  of  thirty  feet.  A  plant  of  the  dwarf  variety  was  engrafted  on  the  com- 
mon horse-chesnut  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney,  and  produced  a  beautiful, 
pendulous,  low  tree. 

In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  a  tree  of  this  species  attained 
the  height  of  thirty  feet  in  twenty-three  years  after  planting. 

In  Hanover,  at  Schwobber,  there  is  a  small  buckeye  over  forty  feet  in  height. 

At  Philadelphia,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  D.  Landreth,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  spe- 
cies, thirty  years  planted,  which  is  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  three  and 
a  half  feet  in  circumference. 

Properties^  Uses,  ^c.  The  wood  of  the  -^Ssculus  pavia  resembles  that  of  the 
common  horse-chesnut,  but  is  of  no  particular  use,  thus  far,  in  the  arts.  On  the 
authority  of  Elliot,  the  bruised  branches,  or  powdered  seeds  of  this  tree  are 
sometimes  employed  to  stupify  fish.  When  the  water  of  small  ponds  is  impreg- 
nated with  them,  the  fish  rise  to  the  surface  almost  Ufeless,  and  may  readuy  be 
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taken  ^ith  the  hand.    The  root,  he  says,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in 
washing  woollen  clothes. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  engraft  this  species  into  the  points  of  the  shoots 
of  the  common  horse-chesnut,  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  growth,  care  being 
taken  afterwards,  once  or  twice  every  year,  to  rub  off  all  the  buds  from  die  stock 
as  soon  as  they  appear,  so  that  the  entire  force  of  the  plant  may  be  directed  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  scions. 


JEscidus  ftava, 
THE  LARGE  BUCKEYE. 

Synonymes. 


IAiTON,  Hortns  Kewensis. 
ToEEET  AND  Geat,  FloHi  of  Noith  Amciica. 
MicHAUx,  North  American  Sylva. 

SDb  Candolle,  Frodromus. 
Dow,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
Loudon,  Arboretam  Britannicam. 
Feance. 
Geemany. 
Italy. 
Beitain. 


JEscdui  flaoa, 
Pavialutea, 

Pavia  fava, 

Pavie  a  flenrs  jaones, 
Gelbe  Rosskastanie, 
Pavia  gialla,  Marrone  d'India  gialla, 
Yellow  Pavia, 

Large   Buckeye,   Big  Buckeye,  Sweet )  ^j^^^^j,  g^^^^.^^ 
Buckeye,  ) 

Engrcning9,    Mictaaiiz,  North  American  Sylra,  pi.  91 ;  Loudon,  Art)oretum  Briuinnicum,  t.,  pL  65;  and  the  figures  bekm. 

Specific  Characters.    Petioles  pubescent,  flattish  towards  the  tip.    Leaflets  5—7,  pubescent  beneath,  and 
above  upon  the  nerves. — De  CandoUe,  Prodromtu, 


^^^  Description. 

^^H^|t95Si^^HE  Large  Buckeye,  in  fa- 
ifl^^^R^  TP  ^  ^oui^a'lt)le  situations,  some- 
JJHHjg  ^J^^  times  attains  an  elevation 
^jSXmi^^  liteSS^S  ^^  seventy  or  eighty  feet, 
with  a  trunk  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter ;  but 
in  the  southern  states  it  often  dwindles  down  to 
a  small  shrub,  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet 
in  height.  The  leaves  are  much  paler  than 
those  of  the  iEsculus  pavia,  are  lanceolate, 
pointed  at  the  summit,  serrate,  slightly  fur- 
rowed, and  pubescent.  The  flowers,  which 
appear  in  April  and  May,  are  of  a  light,  agree- 
able yellow,  and  are  disposed  in  lipright 
bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  of  the  same 
season.  The  fruit  is  contained  in  a  fleshy, 
oval  capsule,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  often  gibbous,  and  the  surface  of 
which,  unlike  tha't  of  the  common  horse-ches- 
nut,  is  smooth.  Each  capsule  contains  two 
seeds  or  nuts,  of  an  equal  size,  flat  upon  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other. 
They  are  larger,  and  Ughter  coloured  than  those  of  the  common  horse-chesnut, 
and,  like  them,  unfit  to  eat. 

Varieiff.  JE,  f.  aueantia.  Orange-coloured-flowered  Large  Buckeye,  This 
variety  differs  from  the  species  in  the  deep-orange  and  yellow  hue  of  its  flowers, 
in  its  smooth,  irregularly-toothed  leaves,  and  more  acute  divisions  of  the  calyx. 
It  grows  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Geography  and  History,  The  natural  habitat  of  the  iEsculus  flava  is  near 
the  large  rivers  in  the  western  states,  and  along  the  AUeghanies,  from  the  thirty- 
ninth  degree  of  latitude,  in  Virginia,  to  their  termination  in  Georgia.  It  may  be 
considered  as  a  stranger,  east  of  these  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract 
thirty  or  forty  miles  wide,  situated,  as  it  were,  beneath  their  shadow. 
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This  species  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1764,  and  has  since  been  culti- 
vated in  many  gardens  on  the  continent.  The  largest  tree  in  England  is  at 
Syon,  which,  in  1835,  was  forty  feet  in  height. 

At  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  there  is  a  tree,  which  attained  the  height 
of  forty-four  feet  in  fifty-five  years  after  planting. 

In  Hanover,  at  Schwobber,  there  is  also  a  tree  forty  feet  in  height 

In  the  Bartram  botanic  garden,  at  Kingsessing,  near  Philadelphia,  there  is  a 
large  buckeye,  ninety  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  six  feet  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference. 

Soilf  Situation,  ^c.  In  its  native  country,  the  -dSsculus  flava  prefers  the  decliv- 
ities of  mountains,  where  the  soil  is  loose,  deep,  and  fertile.  It  is  commonly 
propagated  by  budding,  because  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  found  to  vary  much  in 
plants  raised  from  seeds.  It  may  also  be  grafted,  like  ,the  -^sculus  pavia,  on 
the  common  horse-chesnut.  This  species  is  not  quite  so  free  a  flowerer  as  the 
last-named  species,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  trees  of  the  genus  to  drop  its  leaves. 

The  wood  of  this  tree,  from  its  softness,  and  want  of  strength  and  durability, 
can  subserve  to  but  few  useful  purposes. 

Although  the  -SIsculus  flava  is  much  inferior  to  the  common  hor^e-chesnut, 
both  in  point  of  grandeur  and  floral  beauty,  and  besides,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
losing  its  leaves  late  in  summer  or  very  early  in  autumn,  it  well  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection. 


^scukts  macroataehya, 
THE  EDIBLE  BUCKEYE. 

SyTumymes. 


JStaUta  tnaerostaehya, 
JPavia  macrostachifaf 

Favia  edvlis, 

Favier  a  longs  epis,  Favier  naiO| 

Langahrige  Rosskastanie, 

Favia  bianca, 

Edible  Backeye,  Ixmg-iacemed  Favia, 


MicHATTx,  Flora  Boreali- Americana. 

ToRRXY  AND  Grat,  Flont  of  North  America. 
I  Db  Caitdollb,  Frodromus. 
I  DoK,  Miller's  Dictionary^. 

Loudon,  Arboretom  Bntannicnm. 

FoiTBAU  IT  TuRTiN,  Tnut^  des  Arbm  firoitieis  de  Da 
Hamd. 

France. 

Gbrmant. 

Italy. 

Britaiv  and  An»lo-Akbeica. 


IkrivatioM,  The  specific  name,  maerottaehsfo,  \m  derlTad  tnm  the  Graek,  mocrM.  large,  and  ttachm».  a  aplke  or  laoaroe. 
In  allusioa  to  the  long  racemee  of  flowers.  The  French  name,  Pavier  noin,  tlgnlflea  Dwarf  Parfa,  from  the  nnall  atae  of  tba 
plant.    Tba  otbar  French  name  sigoiABo  Lcmg*apiked  Fa?la,  and  the  German  name  has  the  same  algnificalian. 

Engrtnki§9.  Polteau  et  Taqpin,  Tiaiti  des  Axbras  fmitlen  de  Da  Hamal,  pi.  88;  London,  Arborslnm  Brltamkom,  L, 
figure  137 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters,    Stamens  much  longer  than  the  corolla;  racemes  very  long.    Root  stolooifenms. 
Flowers  white. — De  CattdoUe,  Frodromus. 

Description. 

fj||SS&!I^HE  Edible  Buckeye,  in  its^ 
M «-]H S  natural  habitat,  is  a  low ever- 
g^lJ^R  green  shrub,  seldom  exceeding 
llfgSSgMl  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet ; 
but  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  with  proper  man- 
agement, it  partakes  the  character  of  a  large 
shrub  or  small  tree.  The  shoots  are  slender, 
spreading,  and  rooting  at  the  joints  where  they 
happen  to  rest  on  the  soil,  with  ascendant  extrem- 
ities. The  leaflets  are  from  five  to  seven,  oval- 
obovate,  acuminate,  serrate,  and  velvety-canescent 
beneath.  They  are  supported  on  long  slender  petioles,  which,  from  their  graceful 
disposition,  combined  with  the  feathery  lightness  of  Uie  racemes  of  flowers,  give 
the  whole  plant  an  air  of  elegance,  unlike  that  of  any  of  the  dwarf  races  of  this 
genus.  The  flowers,  which  put  forth  in  its  native  coimtry  in  April  and  May, 
appear  in  England,  and  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  a 
month  or  six  weeks  later  than  those  of  the  common  horse-chesnut  In  large 
plants,  however,  situated  in  a  moist  soil,  it  continues  in  bloom  for  three  months 
or  longer,  forming  one  of  the  greatest  floral  ornaments  of  the  shrubbery,  at  a 
season  too,  when  very  few  trees  or  shrubs  are  in  flower. 

Geography  and  History.  The  ^sculus  macrostachya  is  a  native  of  the  west^ 
em  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  usually  growing  on  the  banks  of  rivu- 
lets or  streams.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1786,  by  Mr.  John  Eraser, 
and  has  since  been  cultivated  in  most  of  the  gardens  on  the  continent 

The  largest  recorded  plant  of  this  species  in  England,  and  perhaps  on  the 
globe,  is  in  Berkshire,  at  White  Knight's,  near  Reading,  which  had  attained  a 
height  of  fifteen  feet  in  twenty-five  years  after  planting.    Several  other  plants, 
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in  England,  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Loudon,  varying  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in 
height. 

.  Propagation^  ^c.  This  species  may  be  propagated  either  by  layers  or  from 
seeds.  When  plants  are  to  be  raised  from  the  nuts,  they  should  be  sown  imme« 
diatelv  after  gathering ;  for,  if  kept  exposed  to  the  air,  they  shrink,  and  soon 
lose  their  power  of  vitaUty.  The  fruit  is  small,  and  seldom  ripens  in  Bjritain; 
but  in  its  native  country,  it  may  be  eaten,  boiled  or  roasted,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  chesnuts  in  the  south  of  France  and  Spain. 
16 


Oenus  MELIA,  Linn. 

Meliacese.  Decandria  Monogjmia. 

Sytt.  Nat.  S!f9t.  Lin, 

Derivation.    The  word  Melia  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  melii  honey,  and  is  the  name  in  that  language  for  the  manna  ash, 
which  one  species  of  this  genus  is  thought  to  resemble. 

Generic  Characters.  Calyx  small ;  sepals  5,  united  below.  Petals  oblong,  spreading.  Stamen-tube  10- 
cleft  at  the  apex,  with  10  anthers  in  the  throat ;  the  segments  2 — 3-parted.  Ovary  seated  on  a  short 
disk,  5-celled,  with  2  ovules  in  each  cell,  one  above  the  other.  Style  columnar,  breaking  off  from  the 
top  of  the  ovary.  Stigma  5-lobed.  Drupe  ovate,  with  a  5-celled  bony  nut :  cells  l-seeded.  Embryo 
enclosed  within  a  thin,  fleshy  albumen.  Cotyledons  foliaceous.  Trees,  witn  bipinnate  leaves.  L^- 
lets  toothed.    Flowers  in  axillary  panicles. — Torrey  and  Gray,  Flora. 

JHE  species  of  the  genus  Melia  are  few,  and  mostly  natives  of  Per- 
sia, India,  and  Japan.  The  half-hardy  kinds  are  all  deciduous 
trees,  without  visible  buds,  and  appear  to  be  peculiarly  eligible 
for  growing  in  the  southern  states  of  Europe  and  America,  or  for 
training  against  conservatory  walls  in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  these  countries.  The  species  most  worthy  of  culture,  besides 
the  Azedarach,  are  the  Melia  australis,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  is  said  to 
grow  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  the  Melia  japonica,  indigenous  to  Japan,  and 

f rowing  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet;  and  the  Melia  buckayim  of  Nepal.  A  tree 
escribed  by  some,  under  the  name  of  Melia  sempervirens,  or  Ever-green  Melia, 
and  known  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  name  of  Indian  Lihc,  is  said  to  grow 
sometimes  to  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  j  but  others  consider  it  as  only  a 
variety  of  the  Melia  azedarach. 


Melia  azedarach, 
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SjpMnjfmes. 


MeUa  aztdarach, 


Azedarach, 

Zederach,  PaternosterbaDmi 

Azadarac,  Azarac,  Azabrack,  Zaccheo, 

Sicomoro  falso,  Albero  de'  Patemostri 

di  San  Domenico, 
Arbol  de  Faraiso,  Cinamomo, 
Amargoseira, 
Zaenzalacht, 
Dek, 
Indian  Lilac,  Persian  Lilac,  Bead-tree, 

Neem-tree,  Hill  Margosa, 
Pride   of  China,  Pride  of  India, 


'  LiNN-KUs,  Species  Plantaram. 

Ds  Candolle,  Prodromns. 

MicBAuz,  North  American  Sylva. 

LoTTDON,  Arboretam  Britannicom. 
^  ToRREY  AMD  Grat,  Floni  of  North  America. 

France. 

Germakt. 

Italy. 

Spain  and  Spanish  America. 

PoRTUaAL. 

Arabia. 

Northern  Provinces  of  India. 

Britain. 

United  States. 


Dtrivationa.  The  specific  name  is  derived  from  the  Fenian,  axad-i-durtikfit,  which  signifies  the  tree  of  pre-eminence.  The 
German  name  signifies  Patemosteptree,  In  allusion  to  the  nuts  of  this  tree  being  used  for  rosaries.  The  Spanish  namSi  Arbol  de 
PQraito,  signifies  tree  of  Paradise. 

.  Engraving;    Michaux,  North  American  Sylra,  pi.  108;  Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  pL  bdii. ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britan- 
nlcum,  L  fi^ra  138 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters,    Leaves  decidnoos;  leaflets  aboat  5-together,  glabrous,  obliquely  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate ;  petals  (lilac)  nearly  glabrous. — Torrey  and  Gray,  Flora, 


Description. 

£j^!.^^HE  Melia  azedarach,  in 

rlTpM  f3.vourable    situations, 

g^^y^S  often  attains  a  height 

s^^IJ^^  of  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
"With  a  trunk  filt^^^t^n  or  twenty  inches  in  diam- 
eter; but  when  standing  alone,  it  usually 
rests  at  a  smaller  elevation,  and  diffuses  itself 
into  a  spreading  summit,  with  a  stem  six  or 
eight  feet  in  circumference.  Its  leaves  are  of 
a  dark-green,  large,  doubly-pinnate,  and  com- 
posed of  smooth,  acuminate,  or  obliquely-acu- 
minate, denticulated  leaflets.  The  leaves 
change  colour,  and  fall,  with  the  slightest 
cold,  almost  without  frost,  which  usually 
takes  place  in  the  southern  states  in  Novem- 
ber or  December.  When  in  bloom,  it  has^ 
some  resemblance  to  the  lilac.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  in  March,  April  or  May,  form 
beautiful  axillary  clusters  at  the  extremity  of 
the  shoots,  and  exhale  a  delicious  odour.  The  fruit  is  round,  or  oblong,  of  a 
yellowish  colour  when  ripe,  and  about  the  size  of  a  common  cherry.  The  nut, 
or  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  sweetish 
pulp,  which  is  sought  after  with  avidity  by  some  species  of  birds,  particularly 
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by  the  red-breasts,  which,  in  their  annual  migrations  to  Florida  and  the  southern 
states,  often  glut  themselves  to  such  an  inordinate  degree,  that  they  are  sometimes 
found  stupified  by  its  narcotic  power. 

Geography  and  History.  The  MeUa  azedarach  is  supposed  to  have  been 
origin^ly  a  native  of  Persia,  where  it  was  known  as  long  ago  as  the  year  980, 
by  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  noticed  the  venomous  principle 
which  resides  in  its  fruit:  but  some  botanists  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  also 
indigenous  to  Florida  and  the  United  States,  or  at  least  has  become  so  from 
habit ;  for  it  is  found  there,  growing  wild  in  the  forests,  and  attains  its  fullest 
magnitude.  It  is  propap;ated  for  ornament  or  use,  in  all  the  warm  countries  of 
the  civilized  world.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  conservatories  in  the  temperate  and 
colder  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  even  there  it  often  flowers,  and  ripens 
its  fruit. 

The  largest  recorded  tree  of  this  species  in  Europe,  is  in  the  garden  of  Count 
Mellerio,  at  Brianza,  near  Milan,  in  Italy.  It  attained  the  height  of  forty  feet  in 
twenty-six  years  after  planting,  and  flowers  and  seeds  freely  every  year.  The 
species  is  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Spain,  Portugal,  the  south  of  France, 
and  Italy ;  but  there  are  few  places  in  those  countries  where  it  attains  so  large 
a  size  as  at  Brianza.  There  are  trees  of  it  in  the  public  walks  at  MontpelUer,  at 
Toulon,  and  the  various  cities  of  Italy. 

In  Greece,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean, 
the  azedarach  is  always  planted  in  the  area  of  monasteries,  for  the  sake  of  the 
nuts  contained  in  the  fruit,  which  are  made  into  rosaries  by  the  monks. 

This  species  has  been  foimd  growing  in  British  green-houses  since  the  year 
1666,  where  it  was  introduced  imder  £e  name  of  Indian  lilac.  It  has  been 
tried  in  that  coimtry  in  the  open  air,  botili  as  a  standard  and  against  a  wall,  and 
has  stood  through  several  winters,  in  the  open  air,  at  Biel,  in  East  Lothian.  At 
Bimgay,  in  Sunolk,  a  plant,  which  had  been  nine  years  planted  against  a  wall, 
was,  in  1834,  nine  ana  a  half  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
and  an  ambitus  of  thirty-six  feet 

In  the  southern  cities  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  on  plantations,  this  tree 
is  planted  near  houses,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  the 
elegance  of  its  foliage,  and  for  the  medical  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

In  the  public  square  in  Savannah,  there  are  numerous  trees  of  this  species, 
which  have  nearly  attained  their  fullest  magnitude,  after  being  planted  about 
fifty  years. 

Pfvpagation  and  CuUvre.  The  azedarach  is  propagated  from  seeds,  which 
should  te  sown  in  a  similar  manner  as  those  of  most  other  kinds  of  stone  firuit 
It  prospers  either  in  a  warm  loamy,  or  a  dry  sandy  soil,  and  hence  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  planting  worn-out  and  exhausted  fields,  which  have  been  abandoned 
in  Florida  and  the  southern  states.  It  grows  with  such  rapidity  there,  that  from 
the  seed,  it  attains  a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  four  or  five  years.  This 
surprising  vegetation  is  chiefly  observe  in  plants  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  in 
which  the  concentric  circles  are  more  distant  than  in  any  other  tree.  It  pos- 
sesses the  valuable  property  of  converting  its  sap-wood  into  perfect  wood,  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  its  growth.  In  a  stock  six  inches  in  diameter,  there  is  oft;en  to 
be  found  not  more  than  one  inch  in  thickness  of  sap. 

Insects^  Casualties^  ^c.  The  only  insect  recorded  as  feeding  upon  this  tree  in 
this  country,  is  the  yellow-underwing  cooper  moth,  or  PhcUcena  amasia,  of 
Abbott,  which,  in  Georgia,  spun  among  the  leaves  May  2d,  and  came  out  the  ^th. 
The  common  food,  however,  of  the  same  insect,  is  the  leaves  of  various  kinds  of 
oak. 

At  St.  Mary's,  Georgia,  January  7th,  1813,  Dr.  William  Baldwui  took  from 
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the  Melia  azedarach,  a  specimen  of  Epidendrum  magnoIisB,  where  it  had  been 
planted  the  spring  before.  What  was  remarkable,  it  had  continued  to  flower  all 
the  winter  on  the  azedarach,  while  in  the  woods  no  flowers  were  to  be  found  ! 

PToperties  and  Uses.    The  wood  of  the  azedarach  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
is  organized  in  the  distribution  of  its  fibres  similar  to  those  of  the  ash.    It  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  durable  to  be  employed  in  civil  architecture,  and  is  adapted 
to  Tarions  uses  in  the  mechanic  arts.    It  has  already  been  employed  for  pulleys, 
\rhich  in  Europe  are  usually  made  of  elm,  and  in  America  of  ash.    It  is  said 
to  make  good  mel.    The  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit,  like  that  of  the  olive,  yields  a 
fixed  oil,  which  is  bitter,  and  is  considered  as  anthelmintic,  and  a  narcotic  stim- 
ulant.   The  leaves  are  universally  used  in  India  for  jMultices,  and  both  the 
flowers  and  seeds  are  stimulant    The  berries,  though  said  by  the  Arabian  phy- 
sician, Avicenna,  to  be  poisonous,  and  the  pulp  of  which  was  mixed  with  grease, 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  rats  and  dogs,  are  often  eaten  by  children  in  the  south, 
without  injurious  efiects.    According  to  Mr.  Royle,  however,  the  fruit  is  consid- 
ered as  poisonous  when  used  in  large  doses.    The  bark  of  the  root,  when  green, 
has  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste,  yieldmg  its  virtues  to  boiling  water,  and  may  be 
employed  as  a  cathartic  or  emetic,  and  is  considered  as  an  efficient  vermifuge, 
ana  also  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  intermittents.    In  Persia,  an  ointment 
is  made,  for  the  cure  of  some  cutaneous  eruptions,  by  mulling  the  leaves  with 
lard.    It  is  also  said  that  a  kind  of  toddy  is  obtained  by  fermenting  the  sap  of 
young  and  vigorous  trees.    The  nuts  are  often  bored,  as  before  stated,  by  monks, 
and  strung  into  beads.    Hence  the  names  of  Bead-tree^  and  Patemostri.di  San 
Domenico, 


Genus    SWIETENIA,   Linn. 

Cedrelaceae.  *  Decendria  Monogynia. 

Siftt.  Nut,  Sjf9t.  Lin, 

Derivation.    This  genas  was  namod  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  Genrd  L.  B.  Van  Swieten,  a  celebrated  naturalist  and  physi- 
cian of  the  last  century. 

Generic  Characters.  Calyx  short,  obtusely  5-cleft.  Petals  5,  reflexed.  Filaments  10,  united  into  a  sub- 
campanulate,  10-toothed  tube ;  anthers  included  in  the  tube,  alternate  with  the  teeth,  attached  by  the 
middle,  apiculate.  Style  short ;  stigma  discoid,  5-radiate.  Ovary  ovoid,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  an 
annular  disk,  5-celled,  with  about  12  ovules  in  each  cell.  Capsule  ovoid,  5-celled,  dehiscing  from  the 
base  upward,  with  5  septifragal  valves ;  the  very  thick  and  woody  sarcocarp  at  length  separable  from. 
the  endocarp ;  the  axis  large,  persistent,  5-angled  above,  5-winged  below,  with  the  dissepiments.  Seeds 
suspended  from  the  summit  of  the  axis,  about  12  in  each  cell,  imbricated  in  two  rows,  rather  flat ;  the 
thickened  and  spongy  integument  expanded  above  into  an  oblong  wing,  which  is  traversed  by  the  filiform 
funiculus.  Embryo  transverse  j  radicle  very  short,  looking  towards  the  side  of  the  cell.  Cotyledons 
conferruminate  and  confounded  with  the  fleshy  albumen.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate ;  leaflets  small, 
somewhat  inequilateral.  Panicles  axillary,  or  somewhat  terminal,  loosely  flowered. — Tarrey  and  Gray, 
from  Ad.  Jussieu, 

f  HE  genus  Swietenia  of  Linnaeus  has  been  subdivided  by  modem 
botanists,  and  at  present,  comprises  but  one  species.  The  Swie- 
tenia febrifuga  has  been  formed  into  the  Soymida ;  Sioietenia 
senegalensis,  or  African  mahogany  of  Sierra  Leone,  has  been 
changed  into  Khaya  ;  Swietenia  ckloroxyhrij  or  East  India  satin- 
wood,  has  been  formed  into   Chloroxylon  swietenia;   and   the 

Swietenia  c/tikras^iaj  a  Hght-coloured,  compact   East  India  wood,  has  been 

changed  into  Chikrassia  tabuiaris. 


Swietenia  mahogoni, 
THE  MAHOGANY-TREE. 

St/nonymes, 


Swietema  mahogoni^ 

Acajou,  Mahagon, 

Mahagonyholz,  Mahagonybaum, 

Albero  di  acajou, 

Caoba, 

Pao  magnO; 

IVIahogaDy-treei 


LiNNxxTs,  Species  Flantarum. 
WooDviLLB,  Medical  Botany. 
ToRREY  AMD  Gray,  Fiofa  of  NoFth  America. 
France. 
Gbrmahy. 
.  Italy. 
Spain  and  Spanish  America. 

FORTUQAL  AND  BrAZIL. 

Britain  and  Anglo- America. 


Denvatian,    Tha  fpecific  name,  moAof  om,  U  derived  from  the  Arrowauk  Indian  name  of  thie  tree,  which  ta  variooaly 
written,  aa  mahogony,  tnahagon^  mahagony^  and  mahony. 

Engraving:    Caieaby,  Natoral  History  of  Carolina,  pL  81 ;  Woodrille  and  Hooker,  Medical  Botanj,  pi.  220;  and  the  figurca 
btlow. 

Specific  CharaeUrs,    Leaves  pinnate  in  4  pairs.    Leaflets  ovate  lanceolate,  equal  at  the  base.    Panicles 
axillary. 


Description. 

[he  Swietenia  mahog- 
oni is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  among  inter- 

tropical  trees.  Itstrunk 

is  often  forty  fcei  in  height,  and  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter ;  and  it  divides  into  so  many  massy  arms, 
and  throws  the  shade  of  its  glossy  foliage  over  so 
great  an  extent  of  surface,  that  few  more  magnifi- 
cent objects  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  vegetable 
world.  Its  summit  is  wide  and  spreading,  sub-  i 
evergreen,  and  adorned  with  abruptly-pinnate, 
shining  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  handsome  spikes  not  unlike  those  of  the  lilac, 
are  whitish,  sometimes  reddish  or  saffron  colour, 
and  are  succeeded  by  fruit  or  capsules  of  an  oval 
form,  about  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  early  summer,  bursts  into  five  parts, 
and  discloses  its  winged  seeds,  which  are  soon  after  dispersed  by  the  winds ; 
some,  falling  into  the  crevices  of  rocks,  strike  root,  then  creeping  out  on  the  sur- 
face, seek  other  chinks  or  crevices,  re-enter,  and  swell  to  such  a  size  and  strength, 
that  at  length,  the  rocks  are  forced  asunder,  to  admit  the  deeper  penetration  of 
the  roots,  and  in  this  manner,  in  process  of  time,  increase  to  large  trees. 

Geography  and  History.  The  mahogany  is  a  native  of  the  warmest  parts  of 
America,  and  grows  plentifully  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo. 
There  are  also  many  trees  found  on  other  West  India  Islands,  on  the  Bahamas, 
and  in  South  Florida.  It  was  formerly  very  abundant  in  Jamaica,  but  the  best 
trees  are  mostly  cut  down  in  all  accessible  situations ;  and  the  same  thing  holds 
good  in  the  other  islands.  The  principal  importations  into  Europe  and  the 
United  States  are  made  from  Brazil,  Campeachy,  and  Honduras.  That  which 
is  brought  from  the  islands  is  usually  called  Spanish  mahogany,  but  it  is  not 
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SO  large  as  that  from  Honduras  and  Brazil.  The  trees  are  seldom  found  in 
clusters  or  groups,  but  single,  and  often  much  dispersed. 

The  mahogany  flourishes  as  well  in  India  as  in  its  native  country.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  at  London,  for  1806,  states 
that  two  plants  were  sent  from  Jamaica,  in  1795,  to  th^  court  of  directors  of  the 
botanic  garden  at  Calcutta,  and  that  in  1804,  about  five  hundred  trees  had  been 
grown  from  theuL  And  according  to  Mr.  Itoyle,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Produc- 
tive Resources  of  India,"  published  in  1840,  this  tree  thrives  so  luxuriantly  in 
Bengal,  that  many  thousands  of  them  are  growing  there,  and  even  small  pieces 
of  furniture  have  already  been  made  of  the  wood. 

The  excellency  of  the  wood  of  mahogany,  for  all  domestic  purposes,  has  long 
been  known.  It  was  used  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  XVIth  century,  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships,  for  which  purpose  it  is  better  adapted  than  most  other  kinds 
of  timber,  being  very  durable,  resisting  gun  shots,  and  admitting  the  balls  without 
splintering;  nor  is  it  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by  marine  insects  as  that  of  the  oak, 
and  hence  is  preferable  for  the  construction  of  ships  intended  to  sail  in  inter- 
tropical seas.  It  was  used,  in  repairing  some  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ships,  at 
Trinidad,  in  1597,  but  was  not  Drought  into  use  in  Britain  till  1724.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Burrowes,  the  first  use  to  which  it  was  applied  in  England,  was  to 
make  a  box  for  holding  candles.  "  Dt.  Gibbons,  an  eminent  physician  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  had  a  brother,  a  West  India  captain,  who  brought 
over  some  planks  of  this  wood  as  ballast  As  the  doctor  was  then  building  a 
house  in  King  street,  Covent  Garden,  his  brother  thought  they  might  be  useful 
to  him ;  but  the  carpenters  finding  the  wood  too  hard  lor  their  tools,  they  were 
laid  aside  as  useless.  Soon  after,  Mrs.  Gibbons  wanting  a  candle-box,  the  doc- 
tor called  on  WoUaston,  his  cabmet-maker,  in  Long  Acre,  and  requested  him  to 
make  one  of  some  wood  that  lay  in  his  garden.  Wollaston  also  complained  that 
it  was  too  hard ;  the  doctor  said  that  he  must  get  stronger  tools ;  the  candle-box 
at  last  was  made,  and  so  highly  approved  of,  that  the  doctor  insisted  on  having 
a  bureau  made  of  the  same  wood,  which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  the  fine 
colour,  polish,  etc.,  were  so  pleasing,  that  he  invited  all  his  friends  to  come  and 
see  it  Among  them  was  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  who  begged  some  of  the 
wood  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  employed  Wollaston  to  make  a  similar  bureau." 
From  this  introduction  it  came  into  general  use  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  largest  log  of  mahogany  on  record  was  cut  in  Honduras,  and  shipped  to 
England.  Its  length  was  seventeen  feet;  breadth,  fifty-seven  inches;  depth, 
sixty-four  inches;  cubic  contents,  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet;  and  weight, 
eight  tons.  The  next  largest  log  we  have  on  record,  was  a  few  vears  since  sold 
by  auction,  at  the  docks,  in  Liverpool.  It  was  purchased  for  £378,  and  after- 
wards sold  for  £525.  It  is  believed  to  have  realized,  to  its  final  owners,  £1000. 
It  is  likewise  stated  that  the  cost  of  labour,  in  the  process  of  sawing  into  veneers, 
was  £760.  The  weight,  on  the  king's  beam,  was  six  tons,  thirteen  hundred 
weight  According  to  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  a  few  years  ago,  Messrs.  Broadwood, 
the  distin^ished  piano-forte  manufacturers,  in  London,  gave  the  enormous  smn 
of  £3000  for  three  logs  of  mahogany,  all  the  product  of  a  single  tree  !  They  were 
each  about  fifteen  feet  long,  thirty-eight  inches  square,  and  contained,  all 
together,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  They  were  cut  into  veneers 
of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  wood  was  peculiarly  beautiful,  capable 
of  receiving  the  highest  polish,  which,  when  done,  reflected  the  light  in  the  most 
varied  manner,  like  the  surface  of  a  crystal;  and  from  the  wavy  form  of  the 
fibres,  ofiered  a  difi*erent  figure  in  whatever  direction  it  was  viewed. 

Season  for  Felling,  ^c.  The  cutting  of  mahogany  at  Honduras  takes  place 
at  two  different  seasons  of  the  year,  one  soon  after  Christmas,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  ^'  wet  season,"  and  the  other  early  in  August    At  the  last-named  period  the 
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colour  of  the  foliage  of  the  mahogany  is  of  a  reddish-yellow,  and  is  an  unerring 
guide  to  the  woodman  in  distinguishing  it  from  that  of  other  trees.  At  these 
periods  the  labourers  are  actively  employed  in  felling  the  trees,  conveying  them 
on  wheels  to  the  rivers,  or  precipitating  them  into  the  streams  which  are  to  for- 
ward them  to  their  places  of  shipment  The  trees  are  usually  cut  about  twelve 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  a  stage  is  erected  for  the  axeman  to  stand  upon  to 
perform  this  work.  The  tnmk  of  the  tree,  from  its  size,  is  deemed  the  most  val- 
uable;  but  for  ornamental  purposes,  the  branches  or  limbs  are  generally  pre^ 
ferred,  being  of  a  much  closer  grain,  and  the  veins  are  more  rich  and  variegated. 
Hence,  to  avoid  injury  by  the  fall  of  the  whole  tree  at  once,  they  are  removed 
separately.  The  wood  felled  between  February  and  September  is  very  liable  to 
crack  in  seasoning ;  but  to  avoid  this  it  should  be  immersed  as  soon  as  possible 
into  deep  water,  and  remain  imtil  it  is  ready  to  be  shipped. 

The  bilks  or  logs  of  mahogany  which  are  shipped  from  Campeachy  and  Hon- 
duras are  usually  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  three,  four,  or  five  feet 
deep ;  those  from  St.  Domingo  are  from  seven  to  ten  feet  long,  and  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  inches  deep ;  and  those  from  Cuba  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet 
long,  and  the  same  number  of  inches  deep. 

To  test  the  soundness  of  mahogany,  closely  examine  the  ends  of  the  logs  by  cut- 
ting into  them  with  an  axe,  or  some  other  instrument,  and  if  there  be  any  signs 
of  decay,  it  will  at  once  be  detected.  The  following  mode  has  also  been  resorted 
to  with  success.  Let  one  individual  place  his  ear  close  to  the  end  of  the  log  to 
be  examined,  and  another  person  slightly  touch  the  opposite  end  with  the 
point  of  a  pin  or  needle.  If  the  wood  be  sound,  the  touch  of  the  needle  will  be 
distinctly  heard  by  the  person  with  his  ear  at  the  log,  while  the  individual  at  the 
opposite  end,  who  performs  with  the  needle,  may  not  hear  it.  If  the  wood  be  in 
a  state  of  decay,  the  touch  of  the  needle  will  not  be  heard. 

Properties,  Uses,  ^c.  The  wood  of  the  mahogany-tree  varies  in  its  weight, 
texture,  and  grain,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it 
grows.  On  rocky  and  mountainous  places  it  is  of  a  smaller  size,  heavy,  of  a 
close  grain,  and  beautifully  shaded ;  while  the  product  of  low  and  rich  lands  is 
observed  to  be  more  light  and  porous,  of  a  paler  colour  and  open  grain ;  and  that 
of  mixed  soils  holds  a  medium  between  the  two.  The  mahogany  which  is 
accessible  in  Honduras  grows  upon  moist  land,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  that  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  being  soft,  coarse,  spongy, 
and  weighing,  when  dry,  only  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  while 
the  other  is  hard,  close-grained,  of  a  darker  colour,  sometimes  strongly  figured, 
and  weighs,  when  dry,  from  fifty-four  to  sixty-six  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot.  Hon- 
duras mahogany  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  holding  glue  admirably  well, 
and  for  this  reason  is  frequently  used  as  a  ground  on  which  to  lay  veneers  of 
finer  woods.  The  trees  which  are  grown  on  the  Bahama  Islands  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  but  are  more  curiously  veined,  or 
mottled,  and  ara  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Madeira-wood, 

The  colour  of  mahogany  is  a  reddish-brown,  of  different  shades,  and  various 
degrees  of  brightness ;  sometimes  yellowish-brown,  often  much  veined  and  mot- 
tled with  darker  shades  of  the  same  colour.  The  texture  is  not  uniform,  and  the 
concentric  layers  are  not  always  distinct.  It  has  not  much  taste  nor  smell, 
shrinks  but  a  very  little,  and  warps  and  twists  less,  perhaps,  than  any  other  kind 
of  timber.  It  is  durable,  when  kept  dry,  but  does  not  last  long  when  exposed 
to  the  alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
mahogany,  much  admired,  and  sought  after,  for  the  beauty  of  their  figures,  and 
the  gradations  of  their  colours,  which  may  be  described  as  follows : — 

1.  Plain  Mahogany.     Acajou  uni  of  the  French,  the  wood  of  which  is  of  one 
colour,  and  equal  throughout. 
17 
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2.  Veiny  Mahooant.  Acajou  veini,  French.  The  wood  of  this  variety  is 
veined  longitudir^  ily  with  the  grain,  displaying  alternately  dark  and  hght 
streaks,  continuous,  interrupted,  or  re-appearing. 

3.  Watered  Mahooant.  Acajou  moirij  French.  This  variety  is  known  by 
the  transverse  waves  which  exhibit  to  the  eye  an  effect  similar  to  those  of  a 
watered  riband. 

4  Velvet-cord  or  Caterpillar  Mahooant.  Acajou  chenilU,  French.  This 
variety  is  distinguished  by  its  whitish  lines,  accompanied  by  a  figured  shade  of 
fragments  of  roseate  sprigs,  here  and  there  disposed  diagonally,  longitudinally, 
interrupted,  or  crossing  one  another. 

6.  Bird's-ete  Mahooant.  Acajou  moucheti,  French.  This  variety  is  be- 
sprinkled with  little  oval  knots,  which,  when  duly  proportioned,  render  the 
wood  half  light  and  half  dark. 

6.  Festooned  Mahooant.  Acajou  ronceux,  French.  This  variety  offers  in  its 
colour  a  mixture  of  light  and  shade  usually  resembling  sheaves  of  \^heat,  feath- 
ers, wreathes,  festoons,  or  figures  of  shrubs. 

As  the  wood  of  mahogany  is  generally  hard  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  it  is  found 
to  serve  better  than  that  of  any  other  tree  for  cabinet-making,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  universally  admired.  It  is  very  strong,  and  answers  well  for  beams, 
joists,  planks,  boards,  and  shingles,  for  which  it  was  formerly  much  used  in 
Jamaica.  Its  adaptation  to  ship-building  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  this  tree. 


Genus  VITIS,  Linn. 

VitacesB.  Fentandria  Monogynia. 

Sy»i.  Ntti,  S!/9t.  Lin, 

Synonymes, 

ViHs,  Cistus,  AmpdopsiSf  Of  Authors. 

Vigne,  Franob. 

Weinstocki  Bebe,  GsBMAirr. 

Vite,  Italy. 

Vid,  Spain. 

Vid^ira,  Portugal. 

Winograd,  Russia. 

^naeb;  Arabia. 

Grape-vine,  Britain  and  Anolo-Amesica. 

DvivationM,  The  Lalin  word  VU%»t  from  which  an  deriFed  neailf  all  the  Earopean  names,  cornea  from  the  Celtic  fte^,  a 
tree  or  shrub ;  the  letter  g  being  suppressed  in  the  pronunciation,  according  to  the  iisage  of  the  Celtic  nations.  Ciuus,  the 
ereek  name  of  the  iry,  was  applied  to  this  genus  by  LInnsus,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  some  of  the  species  to  that 
plant.  AmoelopsiM  is  derired  from  the  Greek  ampeloa,  a  vine,  and  ofww,  appearance,  and  was  applied  bv  Michauz  to  sevenJ 
species  of  American  grape-yines,  from  the  resemblance  of  their  habits,  leaves,  and  flowers  to  those  of  the  Virginian  creeper 
<Ampelop8is  quinquefolia.) 

Oenerie  Characters.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  dioecious  or  trioecions.  Calyx  commonly  5-toothed.  Petals 
5f  coher'mg  at  the  top,  separating  at  the  base,  and  deciduous.  Stamens  5.  Climbing  shrubs,  decidu- 
ous, with  leaves  simple,  lobed,  or  serrated,  sometimes  compound,  and  small  greenish-yellow  flowers 
in  thyrsoid  racemes. — De  CatidoUej  Prodromus. 

tHE  genus  Vitis  is  found  indigenous  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of 
both  continents,  and  extends  into  the  temperate  zones  as  far  south- 
ward as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Holland ;  and  north- 
ward,  to  Japan  and  North  America,  as  well  as  from  the  plains  of 

India  to  the  defiles  of  Caucasus.  The  Vitis  vinifera,  or  wine-bear- 
ing vine  of  Europe,  has  long  been  celebrated  in  the  old  world, 
and  may  be  traced  back  to  remote  antiquity.  Its  cultivation  was  probably 
among  the  earliest  efforts  of  human  industry;  for  we  read  that  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  Noah,  after  being  saved  from  the  deluTge,  was  to  plant  a  vineyard. 


"  And  NtMih  began  to  be  an  husbandman,  and  he  planved  a  Tinejard ; 


6sirssi8|  iz.  i 


thus  plainly  indicating  that  the  planting  of  a  vineyard,  even  at  that  early  day, 
was  deemed  one  of  the  primary  and  most  important  acts  of  him  who  tilled  the 
earth.  The  grape,  among  fruits,  is  what  wheat  is  among  the  cereal  grains,  or 
the  potato  among  farinaceous  roots ;  and  like  them,  in  every  country  where  it 
will  grow,  is  cultivated  with  pre-eminent  care. 

The  Vitis  vinifera  is  generally  considered  to  have  originated  in  Persia ;  and 
Dr.  Sickler,  in  his  "Geschichte  der  Obst-Cultiur,"  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  its  migration  to  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Sicily.  From  the  latter  country, 
which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  oldest  seats  of  civilization  in  Europe,  it  is  said 
to  have  found  its  way  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  but  during  what  reign  is  uncertain. 
There  were  vineyards,  however,  in  England,  according  to  the  venerable  Bede, 
towards  the  close  of  the  Hid  century.  This  species  has  existed  for  ages,  in  a 
wild  state,  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Guienne,  in 
France,  where  it  differs  from  the  cultivated  vine,  in  having  smaller  and  more 
cottony  leaves,  and  very  small  fruit,  rather  austere  than  sweet.  These  wild 
vines,  which  were  called  by  the  ancients  labnisca^  are  still  known  in  the  south 
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of  France  by  the  names  of  lambrusca,  and  lambresquiero.  The  wine-bearing 
grape  is  successfully  cultivated  in  France  as  far  north  as  latitude  forty-nine 
degrees ;  but  in  Britain  it  seldom  arrives  at  maturity  unless  protected,  when 
grown  in  the  open  air.  The  most  northern  Umit  in  Prussia  where  it  can  ripen, 
is  at  Konigsberg,  in  latitude  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty-two  minutes;  and  even 
at  Berlin,  more  than  two  degrees  farther  south,  the  fruit  is  very  poor.  It  is  also 
successfully  cultivated  in  Hindoostan,  along  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
Syria,  Lower  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Barbary,  the  Azores,  Madeiras,  Canaries,  and 
Sandwich  Islands.  In  South  America,  it  is  cultivated  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
various  parts  of  Brazil,  Guayaquil,  Pisco,  northern  Chili,  Valparaiso,  and  Valdi- 
via,  in  latitude  forty  degrees  south.  In  North  America,  it  perfects  its  fruit,  in  the 
open  air,  in  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Mexico,  the  United  States,  as  far  north  as  New  York, 
in  latitude  forty  degrees  and  forty-two  minutes,  and  at  San  Francisco,  on  the 
north-west  coast,  in  latitude  thirty-eight  degrees  north.  In  comparing  the  cli- 
mates of  the  above-named  places,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  successful  culture  of  the 
grape  does  not  so  much  depend  upon  mean  annual  temperature,  as  upon  the  par- 
allels of  latitude  under  which  they  lie.  For  instance,  the  fruit  will  not  arrive  at 
maturity  in  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  or  Copenhagen,  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  somewhat  higher  than  at  New  York,  although  the  latter  place  is 
situated  more  than  fifteen  degrees  farther  south.  This  is  owing  almost  entirely 
to  the  increased  length  of  summer,  in  low  latitudes,  which  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  although  the  heats  of  June  and  July  may  be  as  great  in  higher  latitudes, 
they  are  several  degrees  lower  in  August  and  September,  than  in  places  situated 
nearer  the  equator.  Nor  does  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  retard  the 
maturation  of  the  grape  like  an  increased  degree  of  latitude,  for  the  summers  are 
equally  long  at  high  altitudes,  as  in  low  places  situated  under  the  same  paral- 
lels. In  central  Germany,  the  vine  is  cultivated  at  an  elevation  of  one  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  at  two  thou- 
sand feet ;  on  the  Apennines  and  Sicily,  five  thousand  feet ;  and  on  the  Hima- 
layas, at  an  elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet. 

The  history  of  the  vine,  as  a  fruit-bearing  shrub,  and  all  that  relates  to  its 
varieties,  have  been  described  at  length,  by  Du  Hamel,  of  France,  Dr.  Sickler, 
of  Germany,  and  Don  Roxas  de  Clemente  y  Rubio,  librarian  to  the  royal  botanic 
garden  at  Madrid,  in  Spain. 

Of  the  North  American  species  and  varieties,  more  than  one  hundred  have 
already  been  described,  and  from  the  proneness  of  this  genus  to  change  from 
original  differences,  through  the  effects  of  soil,  climate,  and  hybridation,  many 
more  will  doubtless  be  found  to  exist.  As  varieties  without  end  may  be  propa- 
gated from  seeds,  it  has  been  recommended  to  sow  those  of  some  of  our  native 
grapes  of  several  successive  generations,  in  order  to  produce  fruit  of  a  better  and 
a  milder  quality.  A  seedling  vine  of  the  wine-bearing  species  of  Europe,  caie- 
ifuUy  treated,  will  show  blossoms  in  its  fourth  or  fifth  year;  and  if  it  would  pro- 
duce perfect  fruit  the  next  year  after  flowering,  a  new  generation  might  be 
obtained  every  sixth  year. 


Vitis  labrusca, 
THE  AMERICAN  WILD  VINE. 

Synonymes, 


VkisU^rmca, 


Vigne  cotonnease,   Vigne   sanyage   de 

rAmerique, 
Filziger  Weinstock,  Baamartige  Rebe, 
Vite  lambrusca,  Uva  labrasca, 
Wild  Vine,  Grape-vine,  Fox  Grape, 
Shomioawtig, 


'  LimxMXjSj  Species  Plantarnm. 
MicHAUz,  Flora  Boreali-Americana. 
De  Candozxb,  Prodromos. 
LouDOH,  Arboretam  Britannicum. 
ToRRET  AMD  Gray,  Flom  of  Nofth  America. 

France. 

'  GsRMAjrr. 

Italy. 

Britain  and  Anolo-America. 

Ojibway  Indians. 


Derivati&m.  The  specific  name  lo^rMoet,  according  to  Loudon,  ia  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  busea,  a  grape,  and  waa  applied 
to  this  apeciea  bj  Liiuueus,  from  a  suppoaed  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  the  wild  vine  of  Europe ;  hence  the  Italian  names. 
The  French  and  Geman  appellatlona  have  reference  to  the  down  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  It  is  called  Fox  Orape,  (or 
rather  Northern  Fox  Orape,  In  contradistinction  to  the  Fox  Grape  of  the  southern  stales,  or  the  Vitis  rulpina  of  Linnsus,) 
because  the  wbols  plant  has  sometimes  a  disagreeable,  foxy  smslL  The  Indian  name  is  derived  from  ahomin,  a  grape,  and 
otafig,  a  traa. 

Engrawnge.  Plumler,  Description  dea  Flantes  da  I'Amerique,  I.  259,  figure  1 ;  Hoffy,  Orcfaardist's  Companion,  ii.,  pi.  — 
London,  Aiboretmn  Britannicum,  I.,  figure  141 ;  and  the  figure  below. 

Specific  Characters.     Sexes  dioecious  or  polygamous.     Leaves  heart-shaped,  rather  3-lobed,  acutely 
toothed,  downy  benea^,  with  the  pedoncles  tomentose  and  rather  rusty. — De  CandoUe,  Prodromus. 

Description, 

"  The  vlna  too,  her  curling  tendrila  shoots, 
Hangs  out  her  clusters  glowing  to  the  south. 
And  scanaly  wislias  for  a  warmer  sky." 


[HE  Vitis  labrusca  is  a  tendriled  climber, 
growing  to  about  the  same  height  as 
the  wine-bearing  vine  of  Europe.  The 
stem  is  very  long,  sometimes  running 
to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees,  and  the  branches 
are  clothed  with  a  brownish  pubescence.  The 
leaves  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Euro- 
pean species,  being  usually  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  distinctly  three-lobed  in  some  varie- 
ties, short,  mucronate,  and  densely  covered  on 
their  under  sides  with  a  whitish,  or  rusty  down, 
particularly  of  the  latter  colour  on  the  veins. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  June,  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish-green, and  are  borne  on  somewhat  com- 
pound racemes,  with  short,  umbelliferous  branches.  The  berries,  which  usually 
arrive  at  maturity  in  October,  are  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  globose  or 
oblong,  and  are  generally  of  a  dark  purple,  when  ripe,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavour, 
particularly  when  cultivated ;  but  in  some  varieties,  they  are  of  an  amber-col- 
our, or  greenish-white,  of  a  strong,  musky  taste  in  a  wild  state,  and  are  filled 
with  a  tough  pulp.  A  peculiarity  exists  with  regard  to  several  varieties  of  this 
species,  of  producing  a  second  crop  of  fruit  on  the  shoots  of  the  same  year ;  but 
it  seldom  arrives  at  maturity  except  in  a  warm  season,  with  late  autumnal  frosts. 
Varieties.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  the  varieties  of  this 
species,  but  not  with  much  success.    In  most  cases,  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
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fruit  alone  have  been  considered,  and  iii  others,  the  shape  and  clothing  of  the 
leaves ;  but  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  all  of  these  consideraticms, 
we  shall  only  treat  of  a  few  of  those  that  have  successfully  been  brought  under 
cultivation,  which  are  as  follows : — 

1.  V.  L.  ISABELLA,  Priucc.  Isabella  Cfrape-vine.  This  variety  is  distinguished 
by  its  large,  dark-purple  fruit,  of  an  oval  form,  and  of  a  juicy,  musky  flavour. 
It  possesses  great  vigour  of  growth,  is  a  healthy  and  abundant  bearer  of  fruit, 
and  what  renders  it  exceedingly  valuable  in  our  climate  is,  that  it  requires  but 
little  protection  during  winter.  Concerning  its  origin  and  history,  we  are 
indebted  to  General  Joseph  Swift,  of  Geneva,  in  New  York,  for  the  following 
account,  which  we  trust  will  be  no  less  acceptable  in  coming  from  so  respectable 
a  source,  than  in  the  interest  elicited  in  so  valuable  a  production.  It  appears 
that  General  Smith,  of  Smithville,  North  Carolina,  in  1808,  procured  from 
Dorchester,  South  Carolina,  several  roots  and  cuttings  of  a  hybrid  vine,  which, 
it  is  said,  had  been  originated  there  by  some  families  of  Huguenots,  between  the 
Burgundy  grape  of  Europe,  and  the  native  fox  grape  of  that  vicinity.  In  the 
year  1817,  a  vine  produced  from  these  cuttings,  was  transplanted  from  Smith- 
ville, by  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs,  in  honour  of  whom  this  variety  was  named,  to  the 
garden  then  owned  by  her  husband,  Colonel  George  Gibbs,  which  was  situated 
along  the  southerly  side  of  Cranberry,  between  Willow  and  Columbia  streets,  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  In  1819,  the  garden  was  purchased  by  General  Swift, 
who  very  generously  distributed  roots  and  cuttings  of  this  vine  among  his  neigh- 
bours and  others,  more  especially  to  the  late  William  Prince,  of  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  through  whose  efforts  it  became  widely  disseminated  throughout  the 
imion,  and  was  sent  to  several  countries  in  Europe,  Madeira,  &c.  The  garden 
has  since  been  divided  into  lots,  and  occupied  by  buildings,  and  the  original  Isa- 
bella vine,  after  attaining  a  circumference  of  more  than  a  foot,  was  severed  to 
the  ground  in  1838.  Fortunately,  however,  several  vigorous  vines  have  since 
sprung  up  from  the  roots,  which  continue  to  bear  fruit  in  abundance.  From 
other  statements,  it  would  seem  that  this  variety  is  not  a  hybrid,  but  was  known 
in  this  country  prior  to  1800. 

2.  V.  L.  BACOis  ALBis,  Loudou.  BlancPs  Pale-red  Chape,  BlancTs  Fox  Orape^ 
Blaruts  Virginia  Grape,  Red  Scuppemong  Grape,  Carolina  Grrape,  Mazzei 
Grape)  This  variety  may  be  known  by  its  pale-green  leaves,  lengthened  clus- 
ters, with  large  berries,  of  a  roundish  or  oblate  form,  pale-red  colour,  and  sweet, 
juicy  pulp,  of  a  pleasant  flavour;  in  some  cases,  however,  at  full  maturity,  the 
fruit  is  said  to  acquire  a  dark-purple  or  red- wine  colour.  It  is  more  esteemed  by 
some,  as  a  table  fruit,  than  that  of  the  Isabella,  having  a  thinner  skin,  and  con- 
taining a  pulp  of  less  consistency.  It  was  deemed  for  some  time,  as  unsuitable 
for  our  northern  climate ;  but  it  has  been  found  to  succeed  in  maturing  its  fruit 
in  most  seasons,  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  and  may  successfully  be 
cultivated  as  a  wall  fruit  in  a  much  higher  latitude,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
It  has  been  contended  that  this  variety  was  brought  from  Italy  by  Mazzei ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  it  was  cultivated  by  Colonel  Bland,  of  Virginia,  long  before 
that  gentleman  visited  this  country.  The  original  vine  is  said  to  have  been  found 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  by  Mr.  Bland,  who  presented  cuttings  of  it  to 
the  late  William  Bartram  and  Samuel  Powel,  of  Philadelphia,  and  some  of  the 
persons  who  received  slips  of  it  from  the  latter  gentleman,  gave  it  the  cognomen 
of  Powel  Grape. 

3.  V.  L.  CATAWBiENsis.  Catawba  Grapevine.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  occurs 
in  loose  bunches,  of  an  inconsiderable  size,  and  of  a  beautiful  appearance.  The 
berries  are  large,  and  much  varied  in  their  flavour  and  colour,  according  to  their 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Those  which  receive  the  full  effect  of  the  sun, 
are  of  a  bluish-purple,  and  a  slight  musky  flavour,  but  when  partially  exposed, 
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they  are  of  a  lilac  hue ;  and  those  which  grow  entirely  in  the  shade,  are  of  a 
translucent  white,  sweet,  and  devoid  of  musk  in  their  taste.  The  fruit  is  earlier 
in  ripening  than  that  of  the  preceding  variety,  and  when  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  vine  until  perfectly  mature,  the  pulp  nearly  disappears.  It  is  esteemed  as  a 
tahle  grape,  and  has  also  been  manufactured  into  an  excellent  wine.  The  origi- 
nal vine  is  said  to  have  been  procured  from  the  banks  of  the  Catawba,  and 
planted  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Schell,  at  Clarksburg,  in  Maryland,  and 
has  been  known  to  bear  nearly  eight  bushels  of  fruit  in  a  single  season, 

4.  V.  L.  ELsiNBUEGENsis,  Priuce.  Elsanborough  Grape-^ne.  This  variety  is 
noted  for  its  sweet,  juicy  fruit,  which  is  free  from  pulp,  and  musky  taste.  The 
clusters  are  of  a  medium  size,  with  loose  berries  of  a  blue  colour,  which  are  said 
to  make  an  agreeable  wine.  Its  foliage  is  of  a  pale-green,  and  resembles  that  of 
the  wine-bearing  pape  of  Europe,  more,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  American 
variety.  It*  somewhat  resembles  the  Isabella,  in  its  bark  and  wood,  but  its  fruit 
is  thought  to  assimilate  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  Meunier,  of  France.  The 
original  vine  was  found  and  brought  under  cultivation  by  Dr.  Hulings,  in  Elsan- 
borough, in  New  Jersey,  where,  undoubtedly,  it  was  indigenous. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Vitis  labrusca  is  found  in  sheltered  situations 
in  woods  and  thickets,  and  sometimes  near  the  margins  of  waters,  from  Canada 
to  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1656.  by 
John  Tradescant,  jun. ;  but  it  can  only  be  considered,  in  that  country,  as  an 
ornamental  shrub.  A  plant,  however,  of  the  red-fruited  variety,  placed  against 
a  wall  with  a  western  aspect,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
is  said  to  ripen  fruit  every  year,  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  There  are  several  vari- 
eties of  this  species  cultivate!  in  North  America,  the  most  celebrated  and  exten- 
sive of  which,  is  the  Vitis  labrusca  isabella.  As  this  variety  is  preferred,  in  the 
middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  to  all  others,  principally  on 
account  of  the  quality  and  abundance  of  its  fruit,  its  hardihood,  and  the  facil- 
ity with  which  it  is  propagated,  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  remarks  to  its 
cultlure,  rather  than  to  those  of  a  less  hardy  nature.  We  would  not  by  any 
means  discourage  the  propagation  and  amelioration  of  the  other  varieties,  where- 
ever  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to  their  growth  and  maturity ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  we  would  recommend  a  successive  reproduction  from  seeds,  by 
grafting,  or  inoculation,  and  if  possible,  by  hybridation :  and  doubtless  many- 
valuable  varieties  would  be  the  result. 

The  manufacture  of  wine  from  the  American  wild  grape  has  long  been  a  sub- 
ject of  contemplation,  and  many  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  the  early 
settlers  of  the  colonies ;  but  the  want  of  success  was  not  so  much  owing  to  the 
qualities  of  the  fruit,  as  in  the  requisite  skill  and  care  in  making  the  wine.  It 
appears,  however,  by  Holmes'  **  Annals,"  that,  in  the  year  1769,  the  French 
planters  on  the  Illinois  River,  made  upwards  of  one  hundred  hogsheads  of  strong 
wine  from  the  wild  grapes  of  that  country.  Frequent  mention  is  also  made  in 
Dodsley's  "  London  Annual  Register,"  oi  wine  being  manufactured,  in  small 
quantities,  from  the  American  grape,  and  in  some  instances,  of  a  rich  and 
agreeable  flavour.  More  recently,  the  Swiss  and  German  settlers  of  the  west, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  branch 
of  industry,  and  their  labours  have  bqen  crowned  with 'considerable  success. 
Mr.  Nicolas  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  a  communication,  published  in 
the  "American  Agriculturist,"  in  December,  1842,  says,  "I  have  thirteen 
vineyards,  and  more  under  way.  The  greatest  yield  is  at  the  vineyard  man- 
aged by  Mr.  Mottier,  who  is  well  known  as  an  intelligent,  enterprising  vine- 
dresser. He  made  within  a  fraction  of  fifteen  hundred  gallons.  A  part  of  the 
vineyard  that  did  not  suffer  by  rot,  yielded  six  hundred  gallons  to  the  acre. 
The  next  vineyard  in  its  yield,  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Myers,  an  intelligent 
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German,  of  much  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.    There  were  some 
vineyards  in  the  country  that  produced  a  more  abundant  crop,  on  the  same 

?uantity  of  ground  than  even  Mr.  Mottier's.  Mr.  Hackinger  had  the  finest  crop 
have  ever  seen.  The  crop  of  Mr.  Reser,  was  also  abundant.  The  vine  cul- 
ture is  yearly  increasing  with  us,  and  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  the  Ohio 
hills  between  the  two  Miamies,  will  rival  the  same  extent  on  the  Rhine.  For 
this,  we  shall  be  chiefly  indebted  to  our  German  imigrants;  and  they  are  grati- 
fied in  stating  that  we  can  rival  the  wines  of  their  own  country.  The  Catawba 
is  destined  to  make  a  dry  wine^,  equal  to  hock ;  and  one  of  my  German  tenants, 
Mr.  Lock,  has  made  a  sparkling  wine  from  it,  equal  to  the  best  champagne. 
But  we  must  not  expect  to  succeed  at  first  The  process  of  fermentation  and 
manufacture  of  wine  requires  both  experience  and  skill,  and  we  shall  not  fat 
years  equal  the  wine-coopers  of  Europe  in  its  manufacture.  The  dry  hock 
wines  require  but  little  experience  and  skill,  but  this  is  not  true  in  respect  to 
many  of  the  finest  wines."  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  also  become  an 
object  in  supplying  our  markets  and  tables  with  fruit.  Dr.  R.  T.  Underbill,  of 
New  York,  informs  us  that  he  has  nearly  twenty  acres  of  vines,  at  Croton  Point, 
on  the  Hudson,  chiefly  of  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  varieties,  from  which 
he  annually  receives  a  profitable  return.  Many  other  vineyards  of  a  greater  or 
less  extent  are  already  in  progress  in  several  states  of  the  union,  and  one  or 
more  vines  are  thought  to  be  an  almost  indispensable  appendage  to  every  garden 
and  house-lot  in  the  country. 

Soil  and  SitucUum,  The  Isabella  grape-vine  flourishes  best  in  a  soil  that  ia 
neither  poor  nor  exceedingly  rich,  rather  loose  than  compact,  moderately  moist, 
instead  of  being  wet  or  very  dry,  and  is  free  from  an  excess  of  salts,  pernicious 
gases,  and  corruption ;  and  in  general,  land  recently  cleared  of  wood  is  preferable 
to  that  which  has  been  for  some  time  under  tillage.  The  situation  should  be 
chosen  on  moderately  rising  ground  rather  than  on  that  which  is  plain  or 
abruptly  steep,  and  the  aspect  should  be  inclined  towards  the  south  or  east, 
sheltered  both  from  the  wind  and  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  particularly  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  day,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  impede  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  The  climate  should  be  rather  dry  than  moist,  and  warm  instead  of  being 
cold.  A  doctrine  advanced  by  various  authors  is,  that  the  region  of  the  maize 
and  peach  culture,  is  also  that  of  the  wine-bearing  grape  of  Europe.  By  parity 
of  reason,  the  Isabella,  and  several  other  varieties,  which  are  equally  or  more 
hardy  than  the  European  species,  may  be  successfully  cultivated  from  Mexico 
to  those  parts  of  America  where  the  maize,  or  Indian  com  is  to  be  considered  a 
sure  crop ;  that  is,  they  will  succeed  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  any  par- 
allel southward  of  the  forty-third  degree  of  latitude,  and  much  farther  to  the 
northward,  west  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains.  The  Isabella  will  also  often  prosper 
under  circumstances  considerably  at  variance  with  any  of  those  above  stated, 
but  its  fruit  will  not  be  of  so  fine  a  quality,  nor  so  rich  in  its  flavour. 

Propagation  atid  Management.  The  Vitis  labrusca  Isabella,  like  all  its  con- 
geners, may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and  by  grafting  or 
inoculation ;  but  the  mode  almost  universally  adopted  is  by  cuttings  from  the 
branches  and  roots.  A  simple,  detailed  account  of  the  growth  of  a  vine  from  its 
separation  from  the  parent  stem  to  the  period  of  perfecting  its  fruit,  perhaps  will 
convey  the  best  idea  of  the  process,  and  we  will  offer  the  following,  as  deduced 
from  experience : — 

It  was  the  opinion  of  L.  Junius  Moderatus  Columella,  a  distinguished  writer 
on  husbandry,  who  flourished  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  who 
owned  an  extensive  vineyard  in  that  part  of  Old  Spain,  now  called  Arragon, 
that  no  kind  of  land,  whatever,  can  be  fruitful  imless  it  be  diligently,  carefully, 
and  skilfully  tilled,  more  especially  when  employed  for  vineyards.     "  For  a 
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vine,"  said  he,  '^  is  a  delicate,  tender,  and  vireak  thing,  and  can  by  no  means 
beair  with  hard  usage;  and,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  consumed  by  too  much 
labour,  and  bearing  too  great  a  quantity  of  fruit;  and,  if  you  do  not  restrain  it 
within  due  bounds,  it  perishes  by  its  own  fruitfiilness.  But  when  it  has,  in 
some  measure,  strengthened  and  hardened  itself,  and  attained,  as  it  were,  to  the 
vigour  of  youth,  it  may  prosper  under  neglect.  But  a  young  vineyard,  while  it 
is  growing  up,  unless  it  receives  due  care  and  attention,  will  be  reduced  to  the 
poorest  ami  most  starving  condition,  and  will  pine  and  waste  away,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  can  never  afterwards,  by  any  experience  whatsoever,  be  recovered 
and  restored.  Therefore,  the  foundations,  as  it  were,  must  be  laid  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  from  the  first  day  of  planting,  it  must  be  managed  like  infants, 
with  unceasing  attention,  which,  unless  we  do,  all  our  expenses  will  be  laid  out 
to  no  purpose ;  nor  can  the  proper  season  of  anything  be  recalled,  when  once 
we  let  it  pass."  First,  then,  let  us  select  a  proper  site  of  ground,  and  proceed  at 
once,  and  trench  it  to  the  full  depth  required.  If  it  be  situated  on  a  plain,  or  in 
a  valley,  it  should  be  dug  two  feet  in  depth,  and  on  rising  ground  three ;  but  on 
a  hill-side,  somewhat  steeper,  it  should  be  turned  up  at  least  four  feet,  in 
order  that  the  roots  may  penetrate  beyond  the  reach  of  drought.  If  the  cut- 
tings are  intended  to  be  planted  in  drills  or  rows,  let  there  be  formed  trenches 
three  feet  in  length,  two  feet  in  depth,  and  the  width  of  a  spade,  leaving  inter- 
vals or  baulks,  a  yard  in  length,  between  the  trenches,  till  the  row  is  finished. 
Then,  with  good  virgin  soil,  if  it  be  at  hand,  if  not,  let  it  be  procured  from  the 
woods,  let  us  fill  the  trenches  therewith,  mixing  it  at  the  same  time  with  a  due 
proportion  of  leaf-mould  or  well-rotted  manure,  or  what  is  still  better,  the  leaves 
and  husks  of  vines,  or  grape-seeds,*  in  order  to  quicken  and  strengthen  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  If  a  vineyard  be  the  object  which  we  have  in  view,  let 
the  rows  or  drills  be  trenched  from  five  to  ten  feet  asunder,  according  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  the  latitude  of  the  place.  If  the  situation  be  on  a  plain, 
in  a  high  degree  of  latitude,  the  rows  should  be  eight  or  ten  feet  apart ;  but  if  it 
be  on  the  side  of  a  very  steep  hill,  or  in  a  low  degree  of  latitude,  five  feet  will 
be  sufiicient ;  and  on  moderately  inclined  surfaces,  or  in  higher  latitudes,  six  or 
eight  feet  apart  will  be  all  that  is  required.     With  regard  to  the  direction  of  the 

*  This  method  of  manuring  vines  was  known  and  practised  by  the  CarthaginiaDS  long  before  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  One  Mago,  reputed  among  the  classical  ancients  for  the  princely 
employment  of  delivering  precepts  concerning  the  tilling  of  the  earth,  who  flourished  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  B.  C,  and  wrote  twenty-eight  books  on  husbandry,  proved  that  the  husks  of  grapes  and  grape- 
seeds,  mixed  with  dung,  and  put  into  the  trenches  with  the  vine-plants,  quickened  their  growth,  strength- 
ened the  stems,  and  drew  forth  new  roots.  This  idea  accords  precisely  with  the  most  enlightened  princi- 
ples of  modem  chemistry  and  vegetable  economy.  It  shows  that  a  vineyard  may  be  made  to  maintain 
perfect  fruitfulness  without  the  application  of  any  manure,  except  the  leaves  and  branches  that  are  pruned 
from  the  vines.  Indeed,  an  instance  is  recorded,  where  a  man,  in  Germany,  had  a  vineyard  which  he 
manured  by  no  other  means,  and  kept  it  in  a  thriving  condition  for  thirty  years.  His  mode  of  applying 
the  vine-leaves  and  branches,  was  to  hoe  them  into  the  soil  after  having  cut  them  into  small  pieces. 
During  this  long  period,  no  carbon  was  conveyed  to  the  soil  nor  to  the  vines  themselves,  except  that 
contained  in  their  pruned  branches,  the  rains,  dews,  and  in  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  vines  were  placed 
in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  trees  in  a  forest,  which  receive  no  manure  except  from  their  decayed 
branches  and  leaves.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  |  manure  containing  potash  must  be  used,  other- 
wise the  fertility  of  the  soil  will  decrease.  From  this  it  follows,  that  in  nature  every  vegetable  produces 
its  own  pabulum  or  support,  and  that  the  earth  only  serves  to  bear  the  plant,  and  not  to  aid  or  nourish  it 
in  vegetation.  The  food  of  plants  is  thus  supposed  to  be  derived  from  air  and  water,  heat  and  Ught,  or 
electricity  in  different  proportions,  adapted  to  the  various  productions  of  the  vegetable  world.  This  doc- 
trine may  further  be  corroborated  by  an  instance  which  occurred  in  France  in  1840.  Messrs.  Poillard 
and  Bernard,  who  date  their  letter  at  Brest,  assert  that  they  succeeded  in  raising  perfect  wheat  upon  a 
pane  of  glass  covered  with  straw.  They  state  that  there  was  not  the  smallest  particle  of  earth  upon  the 
glass,  and  that  the  plants  were  left  entirely  to  themselves,  without  being  watered  or  attended  to  in  any 
way  whatever,  from  the  time  of  sowing  to  the  time  of  reaping.  And  we  can  aver  that  we  have  seen 
fields  of  sugar-cane,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  have  produced  abundant  crops  from  the  same  roots,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  without  any  manure,  except  the  tops  and  leaves  of  the  cane  that  have  been 
left  on  the  groond,  and  worked  into  the  soil  by  the  hoe. 
18 
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rows,  and  the  height  to  which  the  vines  should  he  trained,  they  may  run  in 
a  manner  that  will  allow  them  to  face  any  point  of  the  horizon  between  south 
and  east ;  and  they  may  be  supported  on  props,  or  trellises  from  six  to  ten  feet  in 
height,  and  even  more,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  vines.  But  in  cities,  and 
about  houses  in  the  country,  single  vines  may  be  trained  on  the  sides  and  ends 
of  buildings,  along  the  sides  of  fences,  or  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees. 

The  most  favourable  season  for  planting  the  Isabella  grape-vine  in  the  United 
States,  is  when  the  red-flowered  maple  is  in  bloom,  which  usually  occurs  in 
Georgia  from  the  20th  to  the  last  of  February,  and  five  or  six  weeks  later  near 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  In  selecting  the  cuttings  for  a  vineyard,  they 
should  be  of  one  variety,  and  taken  from  the  most  fruitful  part  of  the  vine.  Let 
us  not  content  ourselves  with  single  clusters,  but  those  which  are  the  most  pro- 
lific. The  greatest  proportion  of  fruit  grows  from  the  buds  on  the  last  year's 
shoots  next  to  the  old  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  nearest  eye,  the  top  buds 
being  unfruitful  and  seldom  bearing  at  all.  Some  prefer  to  plant  cuttings  con- 
taining a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  wood;  but,  as  it  is  not  always  prudent 
nor  economical  to  mutilate  a  favourite  vine  too  much,  it  is  best  to  select  fruitful 
cuttings  of  the  last  year's  growth,  with  the  wood  well  ripened.  They  should  be 
of  a  moderate  size,  short-jointed,  and  containing  from  six  to  eight  eyes  or  buds 
in  each.  They  should  be  cut  oflf,  transversely  from  the  vine,  with  a  sharp  knife, 
close  to  the  old  wood,  and  not  less  than  two  inches  of  blank  wood  should  be  left 
for  the  protection  of  the  terminal  buds.  The  ends  of  the  cuttings  that  are  to 
remain  above  the  ground  should  be  cut  in  an  obUque  direction,  and  the  sloping 
side  should  be, opposite  the  side  containing  the  uppermost  bud.  If  possible,  they 
should  be  planted  in  calm  weather,  inmiediately  after  separation  from  the  parent 
vine,  and  be  obtained  from  a  soil,  situation,  and  climate,  similar  to  those  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  grow ;  but  if  any  difference  in  these  respects  should 
unavoidably  occur,  it  will  be  better  to  transplant  from  a  poorer  to  a  richer,  and 
from  a  dryer  to  moister  soil,  as  also  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  climate.  But 
should  it  be  necessary  to  convey  the  cuttings  from  a  distance,  their  lower  ends 
should  be  immersed  in  a  composition  of  fine  earth,  well  mixed  with  linseed  or 
other  oil,  of  about  the  consistence  of  tar,  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  oflf  from  the 
parent  stock,  at  the  same  time,  taking  the  precaution  not  to  cut  off*  the  top  ends 
till  the  moment  they  are  to  be  used. 

MANAGEMENT   DURING  THE  FIRST   TEAR. 

The  ground  having  been  prepared  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  cuttings 
are  next  to  be  planted  in  the  centres  of  the  trenches,  so  that  each  terminal  bud 
will  be  even  with  the  surface,  and  directed  towards  the  south.  Then  tlie  earth 
must  be  firmly  pressed  round  each  plant,  and  should  it  subsequently  settle  and 
leave  more  than  one  bud  above  the  ground,  more  earth  or  mould  must  be  added 
to  bury  them  up. 

As  soon  as  the  season  becomes  hot  and  dry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  cuttings  from  the  mid-day  sun^by  means  of  matting  or  other  materials, 
which  should  be  removed  towards  evening,  and  allow  them  to  remain  uncov- 
ered until  the  next  morning,  at  about  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
dew.  Strict  attention  must  now  be  observed  in  keeping  the  soil  around  the  cut- 
tings continually  moist,  and  should  not  this  be  effected  by  natural  means,  it 
must  be  done  by  sprinkling  rain  or  river  water  over  them,  or  what  is  still  better, 
soap-suds,  or  other  stimulating  fluids,  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  but  not 
too  strong.  Soon  after  the  cuttings  begin  to  take  root,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  swelling  of  the  buds,  above  the  surface,  young  shoots  will  gradually  pro- 
trude, and  the  plants  will  require  but  little  attention  during  the  remainder  of  the 
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season,  except-  an  occasional  hoeing,  to  destroy  the  weeds,  and  to  loosen  the  soil 
in  order  to  admit  the  air  and  moisture  about  the  roots.  Should  the  season  prove 
dry,  however,  and  the  earth  around  the  plants  become  parched,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  irrigate  them  frequently  with  rain  or  river  water,  or  with  prepared 
liquids  as  suggested  above.  Early  in  autumn,  rub  oflf  all  the  buds  from  each 
plant,  except  two,  which  are  to  be  reserved  for  training  the  ensuing  year. 

The  method  of  managing  the  vine  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  year,  as  practised 
by  Mr.  B.  E.  Valentine,  of  Philadelphia,  and  published  in  Hoflfy's  "  Orchardist's 
Companion,"  for  1841,  is  the  same  as  that  recommended  by  Clement  Hoare,  a 
highly  esteemed  writer  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  whose  mode,  with  a 
sUght  variation  for  climate  or  seasons,  is  believed  to  be  best  adapted  for  this  spe- 
cies of  culture  of  any  practised  in  the  United  States.  "  On  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, or  as  long  as  the  weather  remains  open,"  says  he,  "  the  soil  round  the  roots 
should  not  be  covered  over ;  but,  as  soon  as  frost  comes,  a  good  covering  of  lit- 
ter, or  well-rotted  manure  must  be  laid  over  the  ground,  as  far  as  the  roots 
extend ;  and  if  the  weather  be  very  severe,  it  will  be  better  also  to  cover  over 
the  stem  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches  above  the  top  of  it  The  young  plant 
being  thus  well  protected  from  the  severity  of  the  winter,  may  remain  in  this 
state  till  the  first  of  March. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

March  1st.  Remove  the  covering,  and  fork  up  the  surface  of  the  groimd,  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  that  the  sun  and  air  may  freely  penetrate  it.  April 
1st.  Keep  the  soil  round  the  roots  free  from  weeds,  and  the  surface  of  it  loose, 
either  by  raking  or  forking  it  up  as  often  as  necessary.  May  1st.  Now  remem- 
ber that  only  a  single  shoot  is  permanently  to  be  trained  throughout  the  sum- 
mer ;  the  object  of  leaving  two  buds  the  previous  autumn,  being  to  provide 
against  the  loss  of  a  shoot  in  case  of  any  accident.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
strongest  has  grown  sufliciently  to  be  out  of  danger  of  being  accidentally  rubbed 
oflf,  the  other  is  to  be  cut  out,  as  hereafter  directed.  If  any  other  shoots  have 
pushed  besides  the  two  principal  ones,  rub  them  all  oflf.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  have 
grown  about  a  foot  in  length,  nail  them  to  the  wall  or  fence,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Do  this  very  carefully,  for  they  are  as  yet  extremely  tender.  When  they  have 
grown  about  six  inches  from  the  last  nailing,  they  must  again  be  nailed,  and 
continually  kept  so,  never  suflfering  the  tops  of  the  shoots  to  be  blown  about  by 
the  wind.  As  the  tendrils  and  lateral  shoots  successively  appear  throughout  the 
summer,  pinch  oflf  the  former  when  they  have  grown  about'  three  inches  in 
length,  and  the  latter  to  an  inch  beyond  the  first  eye.  June  1st.  Throughout 
this  month,  and  the  two  following  ones,  whenever  the  ground  appears  parched 
through  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  give  the  roots,  once  a  day,  about  half  a  gal- 
lon of  soap-suds,  or  dimg- water.  Keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  the  sur- 
face loose  and  open,  by  raking  or  forking  it  up  once  a  week  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. July  1st.  The  young  shoots  being  firmly  united  to  the  preceding  year's 
wood,  and  therefore  past  all  danger  of  being  broken  oflf  by  any  accident,  unnail 
the  weakest  shoot  of  the  two,  and  cut  it  out  close  to  the  stem,  making  the  sur- 
face of  the  wound  quite  smooth  and  even.  The  remaining  shoot  must  be  kept 
nailed  to  the  wall  as  before  directed.  November  1st.  Cut  the  vine  to  the  two 
lowermost  buds,  and  in  the  winter,  if  the  weather  be  frosty,  cover  the  ground 
over  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  winter. 

THIRD   TEAR. 

March  1st.    The  winter  covering  may  now  be  removed,  (provided  there  should 
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ceding  sum- 

1 


be  no  hard  frost,)  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  must  be  made  quite  mellow  by 
using  lightly  a  garden  fork  or  trowel,  observing  great  care  to  avoid  disturbing 
the  roots,  as  they  will  now  be  found  very  near  the  surface.  Let  the  subsequent 
treatment  throughout  the  season  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  sum- 
mer. If  any  fruit  be  shown,  pinch  it  off  as  soon  as  it  appears. 
November  1st.  It  is  presumed  the  stem  of  the  vine  will  now  be 
more  than  two  inches  in  girth,  and  therefore  two  leading  shoots  are 
to  be  permanently  retained  the  next  year.  For  this  purpose,  cut 
the  vine  down  now  to  the  three  lowermost  buds,  thus  reserving 
one  to  spare,  in  case  of  accident.  The  vine  will  then  resemble  the 
adjoining  figure.  The  roots  being  now  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the 
severity  of  the  weather, will  not  in  future  require  covering. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

March  1st.  Clean  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  fork  it  up  lightly,  and  let  the 
subsequent  management  throughout  the  season  be  the  same  as  before.  May  1st. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots  have  grown  a  sufficient  length,  nail  or  tie  them  carefully 
to  the  wall  or  trellis,  and  rub  off  all  the  others,  if  any  should  have  pushed.  If 
fruit  be  shown,  pinch  it  off  as  in  the  preceding  year.  July  1st.  Unnail  and  cut 
out  the  weakest  of  the  three  shoots,  and  train  the  two  remaining  ones  carefully 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  September  1st.  Pinch  off  the  tops  of 
the  shoots.  November  1st  As  the  girth  of  the  stem  will  not  be  less  now 
than  three  inches,  the  vine  may  be  permitted  to  mature  fruit  the  next  year, 
not  exceeding  five  pounds  weight ;  for  this  purpose,  cut  down  the  two  ^oots  to 
the  seven  lowermost  buds  each.  Prune  away  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ten- 
drils and  dead  wood  close  to  the  shoots ;  and  cut  out  caremlly  all  the  lateral 
shoots  close  to  the  base  of  the  buds,  whence  they  have  spnmg.  If  the  outer 
bark  of  the  stem  be  decayed,  rub  it  off  clean ;  and  then  nail  or  tie  the  shoots  to 
the  wall  or  trellis  in  a  temporary  manner. 

FIFTH    YEAR. 

February  1st.  As  soon  after  this  time  as  the  weather  is  open,  cut  out  of  each 
shoot  the  first,  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  buds ;  then  bend  the  two  shoots 
carefully  down,  and  secure  them  in  a  horizontal  position,  similar  to  that  repre- 
sented by  the  shoots  in  the  adjoining 
figure.  March  1st.  Clean  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  fork  it  up  as 
in  the  preceding  year.  May  1st. 
Train  the  shoots  that  push  from  the 
buds  3  and  7,  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented by  the  dotted  lines  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  if  more  fruit  shows  than  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  weight  before  mentioned,' 
the  excess  must  be  cut  off  when  the 
berries  are  set.  July  15th.  Continue 
the  same  course  of  management  as  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  when  the  roots  require  watering,  they  are  now  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  have  applied  to  them  for  that  purpose  any  description  of  liquid 
manure  that  can  be  most  conveniently  obtained.  September  1st.  Pinch  off  the 
tops  of  the  shoots,  and  the  sap  will  then  accumulate  in  the  buds."  Here  we 
will  leave  our  author,  and  pursue  a  somewhat  different  treatment.  Early  in 
October,  or  soon  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  let  the  shoots  numbered  1  and  4,  be 
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cut  back  to  as  many  buds  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  produce  the  quantity 
of  fruit  which  the  vine  can  mature  the  next  year,  and  let  those  marked  2  and  3, 
be  cut  back  to  the  three  lowermost  buds.  The  lateral  shoots,  as  also  the  stumps 
of  the  tendrils,  should  be  cut  out  as  directed  in  the  preceding  year.  Let  the 
loose  and  decayed  bark  be  rubbed  or  scraped  off,  and  the  shoots  fastened  to  the 
wall  or  trellis,  to  protect  them  during  the  winter. 

SIXTH  TEAR. 

Commence  early  in  March,  and  treat  the  ground  in  every  respect,  during  the 
season,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  taking  care  to  incorporate  all  the  leaves  or  clip- 
pings of  the  vines  with  the  earth  about  the  roots.  Early  in  May,  or  as  soon  as 
the  shoots  numbered  2  and  3,  have  grown  a  sufficient  length,  fasten  tiiem  care- 
fully to  the  wall  or  trellis,  and  let  them  grow  until  the  first  of  July.  Then  cut 
out  the  weakest  of  the  three  young  shoots,  and  treat  the  two  remaining  ones  (as 
indicated  in  the  adjoining 
figure) .  precisely  •  as  those 
numbered  1  and  4  were  the 
year  preceding,  due  care 
being  observed  to  deprive 
all  the  shoots  of  any  super- 
fluous fruit  or  leaves  which 
may  put  forth.  In  October, 
soon  after  the  fruit  is  gath- 
ered from  the  shoots  num- 
bered 1  and  4,  cut  them 
down  to  the  three  lower- 
most buds,  thus  reserving 
one  to  spare  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, in  order  to  produce 
double  shoots  the  following 
year.  No  further  treat- 
ment will  be  required  than 
rubbing  or  scraping  ofi*  all 
loose  and  decayed  bark 
from  the  vines,  until  the 
next  spring. 

SEVENTH  TEAS  AND  SUBSEQUENT  TREATMENT. 

Commence  early  in  the  month  of  March,  and  treat  the  groimd  throughout  the 
seasotl  as  directed  for  the  preceding  year.  Early  in  May,  or  as  soon  as  the 
shoots  numbered  1  and  4  have  attained  a  sufficient  length,  carefully  fasten  them 
to  the  wall  or  trellis,  and  let  them  grow  until  the  first  of  July.  Then  cut  out 
the  weakest  of  the  three  young  shoots,  and  treat  the  two  remaining  ones  (indi- 
cated by  1  and  4  in  the  annexed  figure)  in  every  respect  as  those  numbered  2 
and  3  were  the  year  before.  By  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  if  the  plant  belongs 
to  a  vineyard,  in  which  the  vines  are  grown  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  apart,  it 
will  have  acquired  a  sufficient  number  of  leading  shoots  to  bear  fruit  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  ii  it  be  an  isolated  vine,  the  horizontal  branches  may  be  allowed  to 
extend  themselves,  and  a  pair  of  new  shoots  added  each  year,  as  long  as  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  situation  may  require  it.  During 
every  subsequent  year,  the  treatment  of  the  ground  during  spjring  and  summer 
flbould  be  the  same  as  in  the  two  seasons  preceding.    Early  in  September,  the 
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tops  of  the  young  shoots  should  be  pinched  off,  in  order  that  the  sap  may  be  as- 
similated into  buds ;  and  in 
October,  or  soon  after  har- 
vesting the  grapes,  cut  back 
the  shoots  of  the  same  year 
and  leave  but  four  eyes  to 
each;  as,  by  leaving  too 
many,  the  vine  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  yields  but  little 
fruit,  and  is  soon  destroyed 
by  premature  decay.  The 
shoots  should  be  cut  off  in 
an  oblique  direction,  opposite 
to,  and  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  above,  the  fourth  eye 
from  the  old  wood,  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  shed  the 
rain  and  allow  the  buds  to 
suffer  no  injury  from  the 
wet.  In  the  course  of  the 
month  of  May,  the  vines 
should  be  examined,  and 
all  the  shoots  from  the  old 
wood  rubbed  off;  and  if  an  eye  of  the  last  year's  growth  should  be  found  to  pro- 
duce twin  shoots,  the  weakest  of  the  two  must  be  removed,  in  order  that  the 
remaining  one  may  the  better  thrive.  In  the  course  of  the  season,  the  super- 
fluous leaves  and  twigs  must  often  be  thinned  out ;  and  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, as  in  the  preceding  years,  pinch  off  the  tops  of  the  shoots,  in  order  that 
the  sap  may  assimilate  in  the  buds  that  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  nex:t  year.  If 
the  vines  appear  to  be  too  exuberant,  they  may  be  pruned  at  the  roots,  without 
injury,  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  most  convenient  period,  however,  for 
performing  this  operation,  where  the  climate  is  mild,  is  in  November,  when  the 
roots  should  be  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  by  drawing  away  the  earth,  and 
letting  them  remain  till  spring ;  but  where  the  winters  are  severe,  and  subject  to 
continued  ice  and  frost,  early  in  December  they  should  be  re-covered  with  earth, 
mixed  with  well-rotted  manure,  leaf-mould,  husks  and  seeds  of  grapes,  or  the 
clippings  and  leaves  of  vines.  If  they  remain  exposed  during  winter,  early  in 
March  the  earth  should  be  restored,  and  mixed  with  the  manure  or  other  sub- 
stances, as  named  above.  This  mode  was  called  "  ablaqueatio,"  by  the  Romans, 
and  is  still  practised  with  advantage  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

Although  spring  and  summer  pruning  of  the  vine  may  advantageously  be 
adopted  in  all  countries  of  the  globe,  yet  in  places  exposed  to  the  sun,  witH  mild 
winters,  pruning  in  autumn  is  thought  to  be  the  best,  the  most  natural,  at  which 
time,  trees  and  shrubs,  by  a  divine  and  eternal  law,  drop  both  their  fruit  and 
leaves.  "  Snag  pruning"  is  thought  to  be  preferable  by  some,  because,  in  "  close 
pruning,"  the  wounds  spread,  and  prevent  the  protrusion  of  buds  near  the 
affected  parts ;  but  if  these  parts  be  covered  at  the  time  of  pruning,  with  a  prep- 
aration of  fine  earth  or  white-lead,  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  they  will  immediately 
heal. 

Mr.  Loudon,  in  treating  of  the  vine,  mentions  three  modes  of  pruning  it  in 
hot-houses,  viz. : — the  fruit-tree  method,  in  which  the  plant  is  spread  out  in  the 
manner  of  a  fan,  and  trained  like  a  common  fruit-tree ;  the  long  or  young- wood 
method,  in  which  all  the  wood  above  a  year  old  is  cut  out  down  to  the  stool  or 
stock ;  and  the  spurring-in  method,  in  which  the  fruit  is  produced  from  young 
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wood  grown  annually  from  the  seeds  of  the  main  shoot,  or  shoots  of  old  wood. 
The  two  last  methods  he  regards  as  the  best. 

It  is  customary  with  many  to  cultivate  flowers,  or  vegetables  of  various  kinds 
between  or  near  their  vines,  without  reflecting  that  they  are  doing  them  great 
injury  by  abstracting  their  proper  nourishment  from  the  soil ;  a  practice  not  only 
strictly  guarded  against  by  the  most  intelligent  vine-dressers  of  the  present  day, 
but  condemned  by  all  ancient  writers  on  the  subject;  and  Moses,  in  exhorting 
the  people  of  Israel,  very  forcibly  elucidated  his  discourse  by  commanding  them 
not  to  defile  their  vineyards  with  the  fruit  of  divers  seeds : 

"Thou  Shalt  not  sow  thy  rinejard  with  dirers  seeds :  leat  the  fruit  of  thj  seed 
which  thou  hast  sown,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  rineyaxd,  be  defiled." 

DBUTBBOirOXT|ZXii.  9. 

thus  plainly  showing  that  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  this  important  law  was 
well  understood  even  at  that  early  day. 

InsedSj  Casualties^  ^c.     The  Vitis  labrusca,  like  most  of  its  congeners,  is  sub- 

{'ect  to  the  attack  of  various  tribes  of  insects  or  their  larvae,  and  requires  the  vigi- 
ant  attention  of  the  cultivator  during  all  the  warmer  months  of  the  year. 
Among  the  Coleoptera  we  recognize  the  Pelidnota  punctata,  Anomala  varians, 
MelolonthA  subspinosa,  and  the  Haltica  chalybea.  The  former  is  a  large  beetle, 
sometimes  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  is 
described  by  Dr.  Harris,  as  being  of  an  oval  shape,  about  an  inch  long,  having 
dull,  brownish-yellow  wing-covers,  with  three  distinct  black  dots  on  each ;  the 
thorax  darker,  and  slightly  bronzed,  with  a  black  dot  on  each  side ;  and  the  legs 
and  body  beneath  of  a  deep  bronze-green.  These  beetles  fly  by  day,  and  devour 
the  leaves  of  the  vine,  which  constitute  their  only  food.  They  may  be  destroyed 
in  considerable  numbers,  by  snatching  them  from  the  vines  and  crushing  them 
under  the  foot.  Their  larvae  live  in  decayed  wood,  and  like  those  of  beetles  in 
general,  consist  of  grubs.  The  Anomala  varians,  which  is  said  to  resemble,  in 
its  habits,  the  vine-chafer  of  Europe,  is  found  in  June  and  July,  feeding  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  vine,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  several  species  of  rhus.  Both 
the  males  and  the  females  are  of  a  broad  oval  shape,  and  of  varied  colours,  mea- 
suring from  four  to  five  lines  in  length,  the  former  being  the  least  in  size.  The 
head  and  thorax  of  the  male  are  greenish-black,  margined  with  dull-ochre  or 
tile-red,  and  thickly  punctured*  the  wing-covers  are  clay-yellow,  irregularly 
furrowed,  and  punctured  in  the  lurrows ;  the  legs  are  pale-red,  brown,  or  black ; 
and  sometimes  the  whole  insect  is  entirely  black.  The  thorax  of  the  female  is 
clay-yellow,  or  tile-red,  sometimes  with  two  oblique  blackish  spots  on  the  top, 
and  at  others  nearly  black ;  the  wing-covers  resemble  those  of  the  male ;  the  legs 
are  clay-yellow,  or  light-red.  The  MeloUmtha  subspinosa,  or  common  rose-bug, 
is  also  a  diurnal  insect,  and  appeared  for  some  time  to  be  confined  to  its  favour- 
ite food,  the  blossoms  of  the  rose ;  but  within  thirty  years,  according  to  Dr. 
Harris,  this  species  has  prodigiously  increased  incumber,  has  attacked  at  ran- 
dom various  kinds  of  plants,  in  swarms,  and  has  become  notorious  for  its  exten- 
sive and  deplorable  ravages.  The  grape-vine  in  particular,  has  annually  suf- 
fered by  its  depredations,  as  well  as  most  of  our  fruit-trees,  garden  and  field 
vegetables,  and  even  the  trees  of  the  forest.  "  The  unexpected  arrival  of  these 
'  insects  in  swarms,"  says  Harris,  ^'  at  their  first  coming,  and  their  sudden  disap- 
pearance, at  the  close  oi  their  career,  are  remarkable  facts  in  their  history.  They 
eome  forth  from  the  ground  during  the  second  week  in  June,  or  about  the  time 
of  the  blossoming  of  the  damask  rose,  and  remain  from  thirty  to  forty  days.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  the  males  become  exhausted,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  per- 
ish, while  the  females  enter  the  earth,  lay  their  eggs,  return^o  the  surface,  and, 
after  lingering  a  few  days,  die  also.    The  eggs  laid  by  each  female  are  about 
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thirty  in  number,  and  are  deposited  from  one  to  four  inches  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil ;  they  are  nearly  globular,  whitish,  and  about  one  thirtieth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  are  hatched  twenty  days  after  they  are  laid.  The  young  larvae 
begin  to  feed  on  such  tender  roots  as  are  within  their  reach."  *  ♦  *  *  4 
"  They  attain  their  full  size  in  the  autumn,  being  then  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter."  *****  "In  Octo- 
ber, they  descend  below  the  reach  of  the  frost,  and  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid 
state.  In  the  spring  they  approach  towards  the  surface,  and  each  one  forms  foi 
itself  a  little  cell  of  an  oval  shape,  by  turning  round  a  great  many  times,  so  as  to 
compress  the  earth,  and  render  the  inside  of  the  cavity  hard  and  smooth.  Within 
this  cell  the  grub  is  transformed  into  a  pupa,  during  the  month  of  May,  by  cast- 
ing oflF  its  s&n,  which  is  pushed  downwards  in  folds  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 
The  pupa  has  somewhat  the  form  of  the  perfect  beetle ;  but  it  is  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour,  and  its  short,  stump-like  wings,  its  antennae,  and  its  legs  are  folded 
upon  the  breast,  and  its  whole  body  is  inclosed  in  a  thin  jSlm,  that  wraps  each 
part  separately.  During  the  month  of  June,  this  filmy  skin  is  rent,  the  included 
beetle  withdraws  from  it  its  body  and  its  limbs,  bursts  open  its  earthen  cell,  and 
digs  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Thus  the  various  changes,  from  the 
egg  to  the  full  development  of  the  perfect  beetle,  are  completed  within  the  space 
of  one  year.  Such  being  the  metamorphoses  and  habits  of  these  insects,  it  is 
evident  that  we  cannot  attack  them  in  the  egg,  the  grub,  or  the  pupa  state ;  the 
enemy,  in  these  stages,  is  beyond  our  reach,  and  is  subject  to  the  control  only  of 
the  natural  but  unknown  means  appointed  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  keep  the 
insect  tribes  in  check.  When  they  have  issued  from  their  subterranean  retreats, 
and  have  congregated  upon  our  vines,  trees,  and  other  vegetable  productions,  in  the 
complete  enjoyment  of  their  propensities,  we  must  unite  our  eflForts  to  seize  and 
crush  the  invaders.  They  must  indeed  be  crushed,  scalded,  or  burned,  to  deprive 
them  of  life,  for  they  are  not  affected  by  any  of  the  applications  usually  found 
destructive  to  other  insects.  Experience  has  proved  the  utility  of  gathering  them 
by  hand,  or  of  shaking  them  or  brushing  them  from  the  plants  into  tin  vessels  con- 
taining* a  little  water.  They  should  be  collected  daily  during  the  period  of  their 
visitation,  and  should  be  committed  to  the  flames,  or  killed  by  scalding  water." 
The  HcUHca  chah/bea  or  steel-blue  flee-beetle,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  also 
inhabits  the  vine  and  preys  upon  its  buds  and  leaves,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
union.  An  interesting  account  of  its  habits  and  ravages  is  given  in  the  xxvith 
volume  of  Silliman's  "  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,"  by  Mr.  David 
Thomas,  of  Cayuga  county,  in  New  York.  The  brilliant  insects  of  this  species, 
were  observed  by  him,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  creeping  on  the  vines,  and  destroy- 
ing the  buds,  by  eating  out  the  central  succulent  parts.  Some  had  burrowed 
even  half  their  length  into  the  buds.  When  disturbed,  they  jump,  rather  than 
fly,  and  remain  where  they  fall  for  a  time,  without  motion.  In  1830  and  1831, 
he  also  found  the  vine-leaves  0ifested  by  small,  chesnut-coloured,  smooth  worms, 
which  he  fed  in  a  tumbler,  containing  some  moist  earth,  until  they  were  fully 
grown,  when  they  concealed  themselves  below  the  surface.  In  about  two  weeks 
after,  some  beetles  were  found  in  the  tumbler,  which  led  him  to  suppose  that 
their  larvae  undergo  their  transformation  in  the  ground.  These  beetles,  according 
to  Dr.  Harris,  are  exceedingly  variable  in  their  colour,  being  sometimes  of  a  dark- 
purple,  violet,  -Prussian  blue,  greenish-blue,  and  deep-green  colour.  '  The  most 
common  tint  of  the  upper  sides  is  a  glossy,  deep  greenish-blue ;  the  under  sides 
of  a  dark-green ;  and  the  antennae  and  feet  are  of  a  dull  black.  The  body  is 
oblong-oval,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax  is  marked  with  a  transverse  fur- 
row. It  measures  rather  more  than  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length.  In 
Massachusetts,  these  beetles  begin  to  come  out  of  their  winter  quarters  towards 
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the  end  of  April,  and  continue  to  appear  till  the  latter  part  of  May*  A  second 
brood  also  make  their  appearance  towards  the  end  of  July.'^ 

Among  the  Hemiptera,  which  prey  upon,  the  vine,  is-  the  Tettigonia  yitis,  or 
vine-hopper,  of  Harris,  which  was.  for  a  long  time  supposed:  to  be  the  vine-fret- 
ter  of  Europe.  In  a  perfect  state^  this  insect^  measures  one-t^th  of  an  indii  in 
length,  is  of  a  pale-yellow,  with.  two. small.red.  lines  on  its  head;  the  hinder  part 
of  the  thorax,  the  scutel,  the  base  of  the  wing^covers,  and'  a  band  across^  their 
middle,  are  scarlet;  the  tips  of  the  wdng^orers.  are  blackish,  between  which 
and  the  abov.e*named  band  there  are  several' small,  red  lines.  The  head  is  cres- 
cents-shaped above,  and  the  eyelets  are  situated  just  below  the  ridge -of  the  front. f 
These  insects^  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  ii^iabit^both  the  foreign  and  native  grape- 
vines, undec  the  surface  of  the  lea-^ea^  among^  which  they  may  be  found  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer^  where,  alito,  they  pass  through  all  their  transform- 
ations They  make  their  first  appearance  in  June,  when  they  are  wingless,  and 
of  Qourae  in  their  larva  state.  Tney  remain- perfectly  quiet  for  most  of  the  time, 
with  their  beaks  thrust  into  the  succulent  parts  of  the  leaves,  from  which  they 
derive  their  nourishment  If'  disturbed;  however^  they  leap  with  great  agility 
from  one  leaf  to  another,  from  which  cireumstanoe  they  are  called  vine-ho^pers* 
As  they  increase  in  size,  they  frequently  cast  their  skins,  which  may  often  be 
found,  during  summer,  adhermg  to  the  lea^Tes^  and  upon  the  ground  beneath  the 
vinea  They  genarally  reach  tibeir.  perfect  state  in  the  month  of  August;  when 
they  become  still  more  active  by  the  aid  of  their  legs  and  wings,  and  are  enabled 
to  leap  and  fly  from  tree  to  tree.  They,  do  great  injury  to  the  vines  by  depriv- 
ing their  leaves  of  sap,  which  not  only  oauses.tbem  totum  yellow  and  tall,  even 
at  mid<-summer,  but  by  this  exhaustion;  their  most  important  functions  are  inter- 
rupted>  the  fruit  becomes  stunted  and.  diseased,  and  if  the  evil  be  suffered- to  con- 
tinue, the  plant  itself,  in  a  few  years,  is  rendered  barren,  and  consequently  of  no 
value^  Ih  autumn,  these  insects  quit  the  vines,  cAielter  themselves  beneath  the 
fallen  leaves  or  decayed  tufb  of  grass,*  where  they  remain  *  till  the  following 
spring,  when  they  emerge  from  their  winter  retreats,  and  in  due  time  deposite 
their  egg3  upon  the  leaves  of*  the  vine,  and  thai  die.  The  Titis  labrusca  is  also 
attackra  by  a  species  of  bark-louse,  of  a.  globular,  form,  nearly  half  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and.  of-  about  the  colour  of  the^  bark  itself;  It  sometimes  occurs  ih  great 
numbers,  which  imbed  themselves  in.  the  furrows  of  the  bark,  abstract  large 
quantities  of  its  sap,  and.  thereby  impoverish  the  vine.  The  most  elSicacious 
means  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  vine-hopper  or  bark-lice,  are  fumiga- 
tions of  red-pepper  seeds,  tobacco,  or-  other  hot,  simd'  plants^  which  require  fre- 
quent repetition,  and  much  preotfution  to  kill  the  insects  and  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  vines. 

Among  the  tepidoptera,  which  feed  upon  the  vine,  there  are  several  species 
of  Sphinx,  the  Procris  americana,  and  the  Eudryas  grata.  A^s  it  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  enter  at  length  into*  the  characters  and  habits  of  all  these 
insects,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Harris'  "Report,"  from  which  much 
valuable  and  practical  information  may  be  gained  on  this  subject,  that  cannot 
be  found  in  any  other  work.  From  the  s|dunges  he  has  selected  a  group  to 
which  he  has  applied  the  name  of  Philampebis,  signifying  literally,  "I  love  the 
vine,"  frcan  the  circumstance  that  their  larvse  hve  upon  the  grape-vine.  When 
young,  they  have  a  long  and  slender  tail,  recurved  over  the  back  like  that  of  a 
dog,  which,  after  one  or  two  changes  of  the  skin,  disappears.  Some  of  these 
caterpillars  are  of  a  pale-green,  and  others  are  brown,  having  the  sides  of  their 
bodies  ornamented  by  ^x  cream-coloured  spots,  of  a  broad,  oval  shape.  They 
have  the  power  of  withdrawing  the  head  and  the  first  three  segments  of  the  body 

*  See  Harris'  Report,  p.  104.    f  Encyclopeedia  Americana,  viii.,  p.  43. 
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within  the  fourth  segment,  which  gives  them  a  short  and  blunt  appearance  when 
at  rest.  As  they  attain  a  length  of  three  inches  or  more,  and  are  of  a  propor- 
tionable thickness,  they  devour  great  quantities  of  leaves,  which  is  often  evinced 
by  the  long,  leafless  branches  of  the  grape-vine,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Virgin- 
ian creeper  (Ampelopsis  quinquefolia.)  They  arrive  at  full  growth  in  the 
month  of  August,  enter  the  earth,  where  they  imdergo  their  transformations,  and 
appear  in  the  perfect  or  moth  state,  in  June  and  July,  of  the  following  year. 
The  vine  suffers  still  more  severely  from  another  species  of  sphinx  caterpillar, 
smaller  in  size  than  the  preceding,  and,  like  them,  solitary  in  their  habits.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Harris,  they  are  not  content  with  eating  the  leaves  alone,  in  their 
progress  from  leaf  to  leaf  down  th£  stem,  but  stop  at  every  cluster  of  fruit,  and, 
either  from  stupidity  or  disappointment,  nip  off  the  stalks  of  the  .half-grown 
grapes,  and  allow  them  to  fall,  untasted,  to  the  ground.  These  caterpillars  are 
fleshy  and  naked,  generally  of  a  pale-green,  but  sometimes  brown,  with  a  row 
of  orange-coloured  spots  on  the  top  of  the  back,  and  six  or  seven  oblique  lines, 
of  a  brown  or  dark-green,  on  each  side.  The  head  and  fore  part  of  the  body  are 
somewhat  retractile,  but  less  so  than  those  of  the  preceding  species ;  and  on  the 
hinder  extremity  of  the  body  there  is  a  short  horn  or  spine.  W  hen  fully  grown, 
they  conceal  themselves,  early  in. autumn,  under  the  fallen  leaves,  which  they 
draw  together  by  a  few  threads,  form  themselves  a  cocoon,  or  cover  themselves 
with  grains  of  earth  a&d  rubbish,  by  a  similar  process,  when  they  transform, 
and  finally  appear  in  a  winged  state  in  the  month  of  July  of  the  succeeding  year. 
The  larvae  of  the  Procris  americana  are  grejgarious  in  their  habits,  and  congre- 
gate side  by  side  on  the  same  leaf,  and  only  disperse  when  they  are  about  to 
form  fheir  cocoons.  They  are  represented  as  being  slightly  hairy,  of  a  greenish 
colour,  with  black  bands ;  their  cocoons  of  an  oblong-oval,  very  tough,  and  fas- 
tened by  one  side  to  the  leaves  or  stems  of  the  plants  on  which  they  feed.  The 
winged  insects  make  their  appearance,  in  Massachusetts,  towards  the  end  of  July. 
They  are  of  a  bluish-black,  with  a  saffron-coloured  collar,  and  a  notched  tuft  on 
the  extreme  end  of  their  bodies.  Their  wings  are  very  narrow,  and  expand 
about  an  inch.  The  larvse.of  the  Eudridas  grcUa,  when  fully  grown,  are  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  more  in  length,  of  a  blue  colour,  transversely  banded  with 
deep-orange  across  the  middle  of  each  ring,  with  the  bands  dotted  with  black. 
The  head  and  feet  are  also  of  an  orange,  the  top  of  the  eleventh  ring  somewhat 
bulging,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  body  hunched  up  when  the  insect  is  at  rest. 
They  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and 
none  will  be  found  on  the  vine?  after  September.  They  devour  all  parts  of  the 
leaves  of  .the  grape-vines,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Virginian  creeper,  even  to  the 
mid-rib  and  stalks.  When  at  rest,  they  generally  cling  to  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves ;  although  many  may  be  found  on  the  same  plant,  they  do  not  associate 
with  each  other.  When  they  quit  the  vines,  they  bury  themselves  in  the  ground, 
to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  change  to  dark-brown  chrysalides  with- 
out cocoons.  The  moths,  which  sometimes  appear  towards  the  last  of  June,  are 
small  in  size,  expanding  from  an.  inch  and  a  half  to  an  inch  and  three-fourths, 
and  outvie  all  its  congeners  in  delicacy  of  colouring  and  beauty  of  design.* 

Among  the  Hymenoptera,  we  recognize  but  one  species  which  attacks  the 
grape-vine,  the  Selandria  "iniis,  or  saw-fly,  of  Harris.  The  perfect  insect  is 
described  by  him  as  being  of  a  jet-black  colour,  except  the  upper  side  of  the 
thorax,  which  is .  red,  and  the  fore  legs  and  the  under  side  of  the  other  legs, 
which  are  whitish  or  pale-yellow.  The  wings  are  semi-transparent,  of  a  smoky 
colour,  with  dark-brown  veins.  The  body  of  the  female  measures  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  that  of  the  male  somewhat  less.    These  flies  rise  from 

•  See  Harris'  Report,  p.  310. 
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the  ground  in  the  spring,  not  all  at  one  time,  but  at  irregular  intervals,  and  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  lower  side  of  the  terminal  leaves  of  the  vine.  In  the  month  of 
July  the  false  caterpillars,  hatched  from  these  eggs,  may  be  seen  on  the  leaves, 
in  little  swarms,  of  various  ages,  some  very  small,  and  others  fully  grown. 
They  feed  in  company,  side  by  side,  beneath  the  leaves,  each  swarm  or  fraternity 
consisting  of  a  dozen  or  more  individuals,  and  they  preserve  their  ranks  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  regularity.  Beginning  at  the  edge,  they  eat  the  whole  of 
the  leaf  to  the  stalk,  and  then  go  to  another,  which,  in  like  manner,  they  devour, 
and  thus  proceed  from  leaf  to  leaf,  down  the  branch,  till  they  have  grown  to 
their  full  size.  At  this  period,  they  are  about  five-eighlhs  of  an  inch  in  length, 
somewhat  slender  and  tapering,  and  thickest  before  the  middle,  having  twenty- 
two  legs.  The  head  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  are  black ;  the  body,  above,  is  light- 
green,  paler  before  and  behind,  with  two  transverse  rows  of  minute  black  points 
across  each  ring ;  and  the  lower  side  of  the  body  is  yellowish.  After  their  last 
moulting  they  bscorae  almost  entirely  yellow,  and  then  leave  the  vine,  burrow 
into  the  ground,  and  form  themselves  small  oval  cells  of  earth,  which  they  line 
with  a  slight  silken  film.  In  about  two  weeks  after  entering  the  ground,  having 
in  the  mean  time  passed  through  the  chrvsalis  state,  they  come  out  of  their 
earthen  cells,  take  wing,  pair,  and  lay  their  eggs  for  another  brood.  The 
young  of  the  second  brood  are  not  transformed  to  flies  before  the  following 
spring,  but  remain  at  rest,  in  the  mean  time,  in  their  cocoons. "^^  A  solution  of 
one  pound  of  whale-oil  soap  in  six  or  seven  gallons  of  soft  water  has  been 
recommended  to  be  thrown  upon  the  vines  in  order  to  destroy  these  flies ;  but 
should  this  prove  ineffectual,  fumigation  with  tobacco,  red-pepper  seeds,  or  other 
hot,  acrid  substances  may  be  tried. 

The  Vitis  labrusca  is  sometimes  attacked  by  several  species  of  the  Gebmetridae, 
such  as  span-worms,  loopers,  measurers,  etc. ;  but  not  often  to  very  great  injury. 
When  the  wounds,  made  by  pruning  the  branches,  the  roots,  or  the  ends  of  the 
cuttings,  are  not  protected  by  a  coat  of  fine  earth,  white-lead  mixed  with  oil,  or 
some  other  substance,  the  soft  pith  and  decayed  wood  are  also  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  ants,  centipeds,  and  other  wood-eating  insects,  (Xylophagidse,) 
which  sometimes  perforate  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  stem,  thus  secretly- 
destroying  its  vigour,  and  eventually  its  life,  without  any  visible  external  cause. 

This  species  of  vine  is  not  subject  to  any  other  accidents  of  importance,  except 
in  some  of  its  varieties,  which  are  sometimes  killed  or  greatly  injured  by  the 
rigours  of  winter,  or  by  vernal  northerly  winds.  To  guard  against  these  evils,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  bend  down  the  vines  from  the  trellis  even  with  the  pound, 
late  in  autumn,  and  cover  them  over  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches, 
and  let  them  remain  until  early  in  the  following  spring,  when  the  covering  must 
be  removed,  and  the  shoots  readjusted  to  the  trellis  as  in  the  year  before ;  and 
to  protect  them  in  situations  exposed  to  the  northern  blast,  they  may  be  sheltered 
by  walls,  buildings,  or  by  hedges  of  other  trees. 

Properties  and  tfses.  The  wood  of  the  Vitis  labrusca,  from  its  diminutive 
size,  open  texture,  and  comparative  scarcity,  is  very  Umited  in  its  use  in  the 
arts.  When  reduced  to  charcoal,  it  may  be  employed  by  painters  for  drawing 
outlines,  or  may  be  used  as  a  tooth-powder,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
prupings  of  this  species  may  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  bruised,  put  into  a  vat, 
and  boiling  water  poured  upon  them,  which,  on  being  fermented  like  malt, 
would  make  a  fine  beverage,  either  strong  or  weak;  and  on  being  distilled, 
would  produce  a  spirit  analogous  to  brandy.  The  green  twigs,  or  fresh  cuttings, 
have  been  recommended,  as  a  substitute  for  rape,  in  flavouring  vinegar.  The 
fruit,  when  ripe  and  fresh,  is  considered  as  wholesome,  nutritious,  refrigerant, 

•  Harris*  Report,  p.  378. 
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and  if  taken  freely,  is  diuretic  and  laxative,  l^e  husks  and  seeds,  sure  indiges^. 
tible,  and  should  be  rejected,  although  the  latter  may  be  substituted  £br  coffee, 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner  for  a  beverage.  If  taken  without  the  husks, 
tills  grape  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  safe  and  nutritious,  of  pur  summer  ^its. 
Althouj^  it  is  apt  to  disagree  with  di^ptics  and  children,  medicinally  consid- 
ered, it  proves  invaluable  in  febrile  and  mnammatory  diseases,  in  which  it  allays 
the  thirst,  and  diminishes  the  heat  It  is  said,  also,  to  have  been  found  service^ 
able  in  dysentery,  phthisical  complaints,  as  well  as  in  affections  of  the  lungs. 

Our  fruiterers  have  a  considerable  trade  in  importing  preserved  grapes,  princi- 
pally from  Europe,  packed  in  saw-dust,  in  large  esurthen  jars,  closdly  sealed* 
Although  the  American  grapes  are  preserved  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  consider- 
able extent  which  add  much  to  the  luxury  of  our  winter  desserts,  and  afford 
great  relief'^  to  the  infirm  and  sick,  there  is  not  enough  of  this  rare  and  excellent^ 
&uit  to  supply  a  ten-millionth  part  of  whial  our  population  would  demand,  if  it 
were  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

This  art  of  p];eserving  grapes  was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  a^  was  ampng 
the  first  objects  of  their  care.  Columella  recommends  them  to  be  put  into  small 
jars,  that  will  contain  only  one  bunch  in  each;  and  that  the  fruit  should  be 
made  i^uite  dry  by  the  sun,  and  after  being  cooled*  in  the  shade,  to'  be  suspended . 
in  the  jars,  and  the  spaces  around  them  to  be  filled  with  clean  oat  chaffl  The 
jars,  he  says,  must  be  well  baked  or  burnt,  and  not  such  as  will  imbibe  mois- 
ture; and  the  openings  at  the  tops  must  be  closed,  and  pitched,  tg  exclude  the 
air.  The  American  grapes  may  be  preserved  for  several  nionths,  by  packing 
them  in  tin  cases,  of  any  convenient  size,  in.  clean  chafi^  bran,  sawrdust,  pow- 
dered charcoal,  or  in  clean  sand,  all  of  which  must  be  ^ell  baked  and  perfectly 
dry,  when  to  be  used.  As  soon  as  the  cases  are  filled,  they  must  be  sealed  or 
soldered  up,  air-tight,  and  kept  in  a  place  of  uniform  temperature,  from  40*"  to 
60°  F.,  unul  they  are  required  for  use.  This  may  be  done  by  burying  them  in 
dry  earth  to  a  depth  of  four,  or  five,  feet;  or  a  room  or  cellar  may  be  specia.lly 
prepared  for  their  reception,  by  being  surrounded  with  a  layer. of  charcoal-dust, 
or  any  other  materials  known  tcr  be  bad  conductors  of  heat  The  preservation  of 
grapes  may  also  be  prolonged  by  allowing  them  to  remain  upon  the  viaes ;  but 
in  being  thus'  exposed,  they  soon  lose  their  flavour,  are  liable  to  drop,  or  to  be 
devoured  by.  vermin  or  birds. 

The  cultivation  of  this  species,  independent  of  the  profits  arising  from  its 
fruit  and  wine,  is  highly  ornamental  as  a  climbing  shrub.  No  person  who  pos-^ 
sesses  two  square  yards  of  unoccupied  ground,  sheltered  from  the  cold  northerly 
winds,  and  half  of  the  day  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  can  apply  it  to  a 
more  valuable  purpose  than  planting  it  with  a  vine.  But  let  it  be  remembered 
that,  if  ornament  and  shade  are  the  objects  in  view,  the  vine  must  be  left  to  pur- 
sue its  natural  vigour,  and  is  not  to  be  pruned  more  than  is  required  to  give  it  a 
graceful  form. 


Getius  XANTHOXYLUM,   Linn. 

Xanthoxylaceae.  Dicecia  Tri-^entandjria. 

« 

Xanikoxylumj  Zanthoxylum,  Of  Authobs. 

Clavalier,  FniircK. 

Zahnwehholz,  Gerxavt. 

Santossilo,  IxiaT. 

Toothache-tr^,  BBirAnr  And  Anglo- AxbricI. 

DtrivatUmt.    The  word  Xanihosylwn  la  dflrired  from  ttap  Greek, jNxnlAo«,  yellow,  and  xulonf  wood;  from  the  yellowness 
of  the  m)d,  more  especially  of  the  zooto.    The  French  ttuAe  ddaBiliii  Ghb-tree,  and  the  German  one,  Toothache-tree. 

Generic  Characters.  Sepals  5  or  more,  petaloid,  vith-a  minute  glandnlar  beard  at  the  apex.  Petals  none. 
Oyaries  as  many  as  sepals^  and  opposite  to  them.  Styles  terminating  in  clavate  stigmas,  which  are 
at  first  connate. — Coldenf  Pkmttt, 

|ANTHOXYLUM  is  a  genus  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family 
as  the  Ptelek  and  AilantuS.  There  aye  at  least  two  species  indi- 
genous to  North  Attlerica,  the  Xanthoxylimi  fraxineum  and  tricar- 
pum,  and  several  varieties,  some  of  which  are  much  valued  for 
their  medicinal  qualities.  The  Xanthoxyluih  clava-herctriis,  of 
the  West  Indies,  is  esteemed  as  )a  good  timber-tree,  and  an  infu- 
sion of  Its  leaves,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Xantholcylum  fraxineum^  is  used  to 
cure  the  toothache.  Mr.  Royle,  in  his  excellent  work  entitled  "  Illustrations  of 
the  Botany  and  other  Branches  of  Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Moiintams, 
and  of  the  Flora  of  Cashmere,"  mentionSs  two  species/  the  Xanthoxjitim  hostile 
and  alatmn.  Several  other  trees  6f  this  gtenus  arte  Numerated  in  Loudon's 
"  Hortus  Britannicus,'^  as  natives  of  China  alid  Japan,  but  they  are  not  consid- 
ered as  very  ornamental.  All  thfe  species  toay  be  propagated  by  Opened  cut- 
tings of  the  branches  or  of  the  roots; 


Xanthoxylum  fraxineum, 
THE  ASH-LEAVED  XANTHOXYLUM. 


Zanthoxylum  dava  heradiSf 
Zantkoxylum  fraxineum, 
Zanthoxylum  amtricanum, 

Xanthoxylum  fraxineum, 

Clavalier  k  feoilles  de  fr^ne, 
Eschenblattriger  ZahnwehholZ| 
Frassino  spinoso, 
Prickly  Ash,  Thorny  Ash, 
Toothache-tree,  Great  Prickly  Yellow- 


Si/nonyme$, 

LnncjEUs,  Species  Flaatamm. 

B16ELOW,  Medical  Botany. 

ToRRET  Ain>  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 
j  WiLLDENow,  Linnsei  Species  Flantanim. 

De  CAin)0LLE,  Frodromus. 
I  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicnm. 

France. 

Germakt. 

Italy. 

New  York. 
irood,  Other  parts  of  Anolo-Akebica. 


is  derired  from  ttaa  Latin,  frarinua,  the  ash ;  from  tbe  raserablaDCe  of  lbs 
icti  name  signifies  Ash-lniTed  Club-iroe;  and  the  German  one,  Ash-leaved 


Derivati<m9.    Tbe  specific  name,^ 
leaves  of  this  tree  to  those  of  the  ash. 
Toothache-tree. 

Engraving:    Bigelow,  Medical  Botan/,  pi.  59 ;  Catesl^Ji  Natural  Histoiy  of  Carolina,  roL  i.,  pL  26. ;  London,  Artmretnm 
Britannicum,  roL  i.,  figure  168;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  CharaeUrt.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  4  to  5  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one ;  the  leaflets  orate, 
obscurely  sawed,  equal  at  the  base ;  the  petiole  round  and  devoid  of  prickles ;  prickles  in  the  situation 
of  stipules.    Flowers  in  axillary  umbels  without  petals.    The  sexes  dicecious. — De  CandoUe,  Prodromus. 

Description. 

*'  That  unpitying  pain 
Which  plucks  the  nenres,  close-sealing  with  a  frown 
Er'n  beauiT's  lips,  which  the  bold  Ajrrsbire  bard 
Wish'd  in  his  patriot  vengeance  to  entail 
On  Caledonia's  foes,  yielded  its  rage 
To  the  rough  genius  of  that  lofty  tree, 
Whose  yellow  armour  bears  in  countless  studs 
The  horrid  thorn." 

Traits  of  thb  AnoRiaunu. 

I  HE  Xanthoxylum  frax- 
ineum usually  grows  to  a 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet,  and  sometimes  to  more 

than  doiiblo  t!iat  height.     Its  trunk  ramifies 

some  distance  above  the  ground,  and  then 

branches  out  into  a  regular  head.    The  whole 

tree,  when  young,  is  armed  with  powerful 

prickles,  which  are  thick  at  the  base,  and! 

angular  and  sharp  at  the  point,  but  become  > 

less  so  when  old.     The  leaves  are  pinnate,  a^ 

foot  in  length,  often  nearly  glabrous  when^ 

mature,  and  sometimes  tomentose  beneath; 

and  in  the  place  of  stipules,  there  are  straight 

thorns  a  tnird  of  an  inch  in  length.     The 

flowers,  which  appear  in  April,  May  or  June, 

are  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  colour,  with 

red  anthers,  and  are  succeeded  by  capsules 

containing  large  black  seeds. 

Variety.     A  tree  is  recognized  by  botanists  as  belonging  to  this  genus,  grow- 
ing in  North  America,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  present  species,  except  in 

being  thomless,  and  may  bear  the  name  of  Xanthoxylum  fraxineum  mite.    ' 
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Geography  and  History.  The  Xanthoxylum  fraxineum  is  usually  found  on 
the  borders  of  rivers  and  other  waters,  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  and  as  far  west 
as  the  Mississippi.  -It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1740,  and  is  common  in 
European  collections,  but  is  never  seen  there  of  any  creat  size. 

Properties^  Uses^  ^c.  The  bark  and  capsules  oi  this  species  are  of  a  hot, 
acrid  taste,  and  when  taken  internally,  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant.  They  are 
sometimes  used  for  relieving  the  pains  of  toothache,  and  for  the  curing  of  inter- 
mittents  and  rheumatism. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  this  tree  were  also  well  known  to  the  American  abori- 
gines. Lawson  remarks,  that  "  they  extracted  from  its  berries  the  saUvating 
power  of  murcury,  and  made  use  of  decoctions  of  the  plant,  as  strong  perspira- 
tives." 

No  other  particular  use  is  made  of  this  tree  except  for  ornament.  It  is  gene- 
rally propa^ted  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and  usually  attains  a  height 
of  six  feet  in  ten  years  after  planting. 


Genus  PTELEA,  lAnn. 

Xaathoxylac^se.  ttonoBcia  ^etra-Pentandria. 

Syt,  Nai.  9uk.  Lim. 

Byrumymei, 

PteUOf  BeUuday  Of  Authobs. 

Orme  de  Samarie,  Fkanob. 

Lederblamei  OsiuLunr. 

Ptelea,  Italy. 

Trefoil,  Britain  aivd  ANaLO-AicBRicA. 

Derivationt,    PleteiU  the  Greek  name  of  the  aim.    It  ie  derired  fiom  ;>tao,  to  flj,  in  alliuion  to  the  winged  feed-TeoMk  of 
thiitree. 

Generic  Characters.  Polygamous.  Sepals  3 — 6,  commonly  4,  small.  Petals  much  longer  than  the  sepals, 
spreading.  Stamens  alternate  with  and  longer  than  the  petals ;  filaments  thicken^  below  and  hairy 
on  the  inside ;  in  the  fertile  flowers  very  short  and  with  sterile  anthers.  Ovary  of  2  onited  carpels, 
placed  on  a  convex  torus  ^  ovules  2  in  each  carpel,  situated  one  above  the  other ;  styles  short,  umted, 
or  none ;  stigmas  2.  Frmt  a  2-celled  samara,  turgid  in  the  centre,  the  margin  expanded  into  a  broad, 
orbicular  membranaceous  and  reticulated  wing.  Seeds  oblong,  solitary  in  each  cell.  Leaves  pinnately 
3-  (rarely  5-)  foliate,  with  pellucid  dots,  the  lateral  leaflets  inequilateral.  Flowers  whitish,  cymose ; 
cymes  corymbed  or  panicled. — Torrey  and  Graif,  Flora, 

j  HE  genus  Ptelea  embraces  at  least  five  species,  four  of  which  are 
indigenous  to  North  America,  and  one  to  Cochin-China.  The 
Ptelea  monophylla,  having  simple,  ovate,  lanceolate  leaves,  is  a 
native  of  Carolina,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet.  The 
Ptelea  pentandra  and  podocarpa  are  indigenous  to  Mexico,  and 
grow  to  a  height  of  six  to  ten  feet.  The  Ptelea  ovata  is  a  simple- 
leaved  species,  native  of  Cochin-China.  The  other  species,  and  the  only  one 
that  has  been  cultivated  with  success,  or  has  attained  much  size,  is  the  Ptelea 
trifoliata,  and  as  it  appears  by  its  history,  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections, 
both  on  account  of  the  singularity  of  its  leaves  and  fruity  and  the  general  beauty 
of  the  tree. 


Pteka  aifbHatat 
a'BE  7rH.RIJI:4.EAFLETED-Li;AVED  PtELEA. 


I^fnonymes. 


PteUatrtfeUatOf 

Orme;  de  StdMitie  IL  inte  fewUee, 

DreybUttrige  Xederblame, 

Ptelea, 

Shrabbjr  Trefoil,  Tree  Trefoil, 


;LiMikd8|  Species  ^PlanfaMte. 

Don,  Miilef  s  Bictionanr. 

L6th>t)N/Arborettiili  ^ntilimicaili . 

ToKKBT  Ain><S^y, :Pk)hi(^f Nc^:^  JbiieHto. 

FRAireB. 

Oebmakt. 

Italy. 

B&iTAnr  AND  Anglo- Ambrioa. 


Bngraningi.   LoodoD,  Artxtratnin  Briunnicnm,  t.,  pi.  60 ;  and  Um  flgunt  bdow. 

;^pea^  Characters,    Leaf  of  three  leaflets  that  are  ovate  acate,  the  middle  one  much  tapered  towards  the 
base.    Flowers  in  corymbs,  usually  tetrandrous.— i?e  CandoUe,  Frodramut, 


[he  Ptelea  trifoliata,  in  its 
natural  habitat,  usually 
grows  to  a  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet;  but,  when  cul- 
tivated under  favourable  circumstances,  it  some- 
times attains  an  elevation  of  forty  feet  and 
upwards.  When  the  plant  is  pruned  up  with 
a  single  stem,  it  forms  a  handsome  low  tree, 
with  a  hemispherical  head ;  but  it  is  more  fre- 
quently cultivated  as  a  large  shrub,  with  nume- 
rous stems  proceeding  from  the  same  basal  point 
The  leaflets  are  sessile,  ovate,  mostly  acumi- 
nate, obscurely  crenulate,  the  terminal  one  cime- 
iform,  and  attenuate  at  the  base.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  in  June  and  July,  are  of  a  green- 
ish-white, grow  in  corymbose  clusters,  and  have  a  disagreeable  odour.  They 
are  succeeded  by  flattened  winged  capsules,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
elm ;  whence  the  French  name  orme. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  which  have  come  under  the  notice  of  botanists  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  P.  T.  PENTAPHYLLA,  Muuch.  Five-leoflet-leaved  Shrubby  Trefoil.  This  vari- 
ety can  generally  be  distinguished  in  having  five  leaflets. 

2.  P.  T.  PUBEscENs,  Pursh.  Pubescent'leqflet4eaved  Shrubby  TVefoU.  This 
variety  is  described  as  having  its  branchlets,  petioles,  and  lower  surface  of  its 
leaves  clothed  with  a  soft  tomentose  pubescence,  even  when  old. 

Geography,  History,  Sfc.  This  species  is  found  in  moist,  shady  hedges,  and 
on  the  borders  of  woods  among  rocks,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Florida,  and  as  far 
west  as  Kentucky  and  Texas.  It  was  originally  sent  to  England  by  Banister, 
and  plants  of  it  were  raised  by  Bishop  Compton,  at  Fulham ;  but  they  were  lost, 
and  the  species  was  re-introduced  fyom  Carolina  by  Catesby,  in  1724  Being 
hardy,  and  of  easy  culture,  in  any  common  soil,  this  tree  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  collections  of  Europe,  and  it  well  deserves  a  place  there,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  United  States,  both  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  leaves  and  fruit,  and 
its  general  appearance. 
20 
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The  largest  tree  of  this  species,  existing  in  Britain,  and  probably  on  the  globe, 
is  at  Gordon  Castle,  in  Bamnshire,  Scotland.  In  1835,  it  had  attained  the  height 
of  forty-five  feet,  with  a  trunk,  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and.  an  .ambitus  or 
extent  of  branches  of  twenty-seven  feet  It  was  grown  in  a  loamy  soil  and  in  a 
sheltered  situation. 

In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  there  is  another  tree  of  this  spe- 
cies, which  attained  the  height  of  thirty-seven  feet  in  sixty  years  after  planting, 
with  a  head  forty  feet  in  diameter. 

In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  there  ,is  also  a  tree  of  this  species,  which  attained  the 
height  of  twenty-five  feet  in  forty-five  years  after  planting ;  and  another  tree  of 
the  variety  Ptelea  trifoliata  pentaphylla,  that  reached  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  at 
thirty-four  years  planted. 


•«^ 


Genus   AILANTUS,  Besf. 

ZanthoxylaceflB  MonoBcia  Polygamia. 

Sj^.  Nat,  Sytl.  Lin. 

Synanymes. 

AUantuSf  AUanthuSf  Shtu,  Or  Authors. 

Ayl^te,  Aylanthe,  Verne  da  Japon,  An-  )  p- ^g- 
gik,  Angika,  Langit,  J  '»^*^- 

Gotterbaom,  Germavt. 

Ailanto,  Italy  akd  Molucca  Islaxds. 

Tong-yen-tsao,  Tchean-theam,  China. 

Ailanto,  Ailantos,  Britain  and  AiraLO-AiiiRicA. 

J)tHvatian».  The  word  Ailanttta  (Mmethnes  improperlj  writtaa  Ailanthtui)  was  siren  to  this  genus  by  Desfonulnea,  who 
fonnsd  It  from  the  Molucca  name,  ailafUo.  For  a  long  time  this  tree  was  considered  as  a  species  of  rhus,  whence  the  French 
name,  Vtme,    Angik  -or  AngiJtaj  it  Is  said,  slgnifles  the  Tree  of  Hearen ;  hence  the  German  name,  OMferteum,  Tree  of  Uw 


Generic  Characters,  Male  Flowbr.  Calyx,  1-leafed,  5-parted,  very  small.  Corolla,  5-petals,  acnte, 
conTolnte  at  the  base.  Stamina,  filaments  10,  compressed,  the  length  of  the  corolla.— Female  Flow- 
br. Calyx,  as  in  the  male.  Pistils,  germs  3 — 5.  Styles  lateral.  Capsules  compressed.  Seeds 
solitary,  and  lens-shaped.    Bisexual  flowers  as  in  the  above. 

fONG  before  this  genus  was  rightly  named  and  its  characters  well 
understood,  one  of  itis  species  was  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  kind  of  sumach ; 
but  as  the  tree,  in  general,  bore  only  male  flowers,  much  doubt 
and  many  conjectures  were  entertained,  until  it  was  accurately 

_      described  by  Desfontaines,  in  1786.     There  are  several  species  in 

this  genus,  all  natives  of  China,  India,  or  the  adjacent  islands,  but  none  are 
very  hardy  except  the  Ailantus  glandulosa,  indigenous  to  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  China,  and  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  nearly  every  country 
of  the  civilized  globe. 


AUantus  glandulosa, 
THE  GLANDULOUS-LEAVED  AILANTUS. 


&/nonymes. 


Aihntus  gUmdidosa, 

AUantus  procerOt 
Aylante  glandalenx,  TiloQy 
Drusiger  Gotterbaum, 
Ailanto,  Albero  di  Faradiso, 
AUantus,  Tree  of  Heaven, 


iDESFoiTTAiifEs,  Actes,  ctc.,  Paris,  1786. 
I>E  Camdolle,  Prodromos. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britaxmicnm. 
Sausburt,  Prodromos. 

J'RANCEi, 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Britain  and  Anglo- Ambsxca. 


Engfwoing$.    L'HMtier,  StIrpM,  pL  84 ;  Da  Hamel,  TraliA  dee  Arbrei  et  AxtxwtaSi  i.,  pL  36 ;  Loudoo,  AiboreCom  Britaimi- 
(mn,  I.,  figiure  159,  et  f<,  j^.  60 ;  aad  the  figures  below. 

»-;  the  leaflets  co 
odromus. 

l^escripHoti. 


Specific  Characters.    Leaves  Impari-pmxmte-;  the  leaflets  coarsely  toothed  at  the  base ;  the  teeth  glanda- 
lous  on  the  under  side. — De  CandoUe,  l*rodromus. 


^HE  Ailantus  glan- 
dulosa is  a  decid- 
uous tree  of  the 
first  rank,  grow- 
ing t6  a  height  of 

,  -._^*  -•-  ,  .^  sixty  feet  and  up- 

wairds.  Its  straight,  er^c't,  columii-like  tninK, 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  its  gigantic 
boughs  and  shoots,  clothed  with  large,  penaulous 
leaves,  give  it  a  noble  appearance,  and  seem  to 
jjui^fy  thft  Oriental  fep^llatidn,  "  Tree  bf  Hea- 
iren.'*  The  leaves  are  from  <m6  and  a  half  i6 
six  feet  in  length,  pinnated,  with  an  odd  one, 
aiid  having  lej&i^s  witti  co^'rs^,  glandulat  teeth 
Yl€>ar  th^  biise.    On  the  firsrt  appro^h  of  frost, 

the  leaflets  begin  to  fall,  without  having  previ-  + 

ouisly  shoVii  much  change  of  c6lour,  displaying, 

in  this  "respect,  a  stt*iking  difference  from  th^  leaves  of  ttiost  specfes  6f  riius,  to 
X(rhioh  those  of  thiis  tre*  bear  a  general  resemblance.  The  flowers,  which  appear 
in  June  and  July,  occur  in  rather  large,  compact  panicles,  of  a  whitish-grteeA 
colour,  and  exhale  a  disagreeable  odour.  The  keys,  or  fruit,  resemble  those  of 
the  ash,  but  are  much  smaller  and  more  numerous.  In  some  years,  the  tree  is 
said  to  bear  only  male  flowers;  and  L'H6ritier  states  that  only  twice  in  ten 
years  it  bore  bodi  male  and  female  blossoms  at  the  same  time,  in  France.  In 
his  time,  it  had  produced  fruit  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Leyden ;  but  in  both  cases  it  was  immature.  It  has  since, 
however,  produce^  perfect  fruit,  from  which  plants  have  been  raised.  It  has 
also  ripened  seeds  at  White  Knight^  s,  near  Reading,  in  England.  At  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  the  seeds  of  this  tree  ripen  freely  in  October,  and  plants  are 
raised  from  them  in  abundance. 

Geography  and  History.    The  Ailantus  glandulosa  is  a  native  of  the  northern 

Srovinces  of  China,  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin.    Mr.  Lou- 
on  states  that  seeds  were  first  sent  to  England,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
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by  the  Jesuit  missiooaiy,  D'Inoarville)  iu  1751 ;  ^nd  that  they  ^fere  sow&  bv  Milf 
ler,  lAthe  Chelsea  botanic  garden,  and  by  Philip  Carteret  W^bb,  at  Bushbridge,  m^ 
Surry,  the  same  year.  As  t^e  tree  produced  suckers  freely^  it  was  soou;  geae*-. 
rally  propagated,  anil  there  are  many  fine  [specimens  of  i^  growing  in  different 
parts  of  that  country. 

The  laxgest  tree  of  thia  species  in  Britain^  is  at  Syon,  near  Lpndra.  In  1835,. 
it  had  atta^4  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  with  a  trun)^  three  feet,  ten  ipches  i^. 
diameter,  and  an  ambitus,  os  spread  of  branches,  of  forty  feet.  Its  trunk  formed 
an  erect  column  about  thirty  feet  high,  before  it  ramifieQ)  and  its  head  was  hem^ 
ispherical.    This  tree  is  said  to  flower,  and  pccasionajly  to  produce  fruitt 

The  Ailantus  glajidulpsa  was  introduced  into  France  in  1780,  by  IVL  l^laikie, 
and  the  oldestspecimens  areajt  St  Leu,  and  at  Paris.  At  St.  Leu,  there  is  £^  tree,, 
planted  by  M.  Ulaikie.  in  1794^  w;hich  attained  the  height  of  eighty  feet  in  forty 

J  ears,  with  a  trunk  trom  thre^  to  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  In  the. 
^rden  des.  Plantes,  at  Paris,  there  iS:  another  tree,  which,  in  1835,  had  attained 
the  height  of  si:s(ty'-ei^ht  feet,  with  a  head  forty^fpur  feet  in  diamet^r^  flowering, 
most  years,  and  occasionally  ripening  seeds. 

At  Geneva,  im  Switzerland^  at  the  eQtraQc^.pf  the  botanic  garden,  there  is  a; 
tree  of  this  species,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  heighi,  which,  when  iji  flower,  emits  so 
powerful  an  odour  that  it  may  be  perpeivedi  c^t  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  (cinq  minutes  de  distance.)  The  sucker/9  from  this  triee  shoot  from  the 
ground  in  every  direction,  for  forty  or  fifty  feet% 

Many  other  interesting  specimens  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  chief  gardens  and 
collections  in  Britain,  Ireland,  and  continental  Europe,  and  the  tree  is  generally 
cultivated  for  ornament  in  all  the  temperate  countries  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
is*  not  destined  to  thrive,  however,  in  a  very  rigorous  climate,  for  it  dwindles 
down  to  a  mere  shrub,  no  farther  north  than  Montreal,  in  Lower  Canada. 

The  Ailantus  glandulosa  found  its  way  into  the  United  States  from  two  dis- 
tinct sources.  It  was  first  introduced  from  Europe,  in  1784,  by  Mr.  William 
Hamilton,  at  the  Woodlands,  near  Philadelphia,  and  a  sucker,  planted  from  the 
original  tree,  in  1809,  is  at  present  standing  in  the  Bartram  botanic  garden, 
which  is  sixty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter. 

On  the  authority  of  Governor  Charles  Collins,  of  Newport,  this  species  was 
brought  from  South  America,  in  about  the  year  1804,  and  was  presented  to 
General  Andrew  McCorrie,  of  Portsmouth,  in  Rhode  Island,  by  a  master  of  a  ves- 
sel. From  this  tree  there  were  numerous  others  produced  by  cuttings,  and  six 
or  eight  of  them  were  planted  in  1807,  by  Governor  Collins,  at  Bristol,  several 
of  which  were  felled  and  sawn  into  boards  about  twenty  years  after.  In  about 
the  year  1810,  Rev.  Henry  Wight,  of  the  last-named  place,  procured  a  young 
shoot,  and  planted  near  his  house,  which  has  ^own  to  a  magnificent  tree,  fifty- 
five  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  seven  feel  in  circumference,  at  a  yard  above  the 
ground,  and  an  ambitus  or  spread  of  branches  of  fifty  feet.  In  Portsmouth, 
ristol,  and  Providence,  there  are  numerous  other  trees  of  this  species  with 
trunks  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter. 

In  about  the  year  1820,  Mr.  William  Prince,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  imported 
the  ailantus  from  Europe,  and  from  this  source,  most  of  the  plants  of  this  species 
in  New  York  and  vicinity,  have  been  supplied.  It  may  here  be  remarked^  that 
both  male  and  female  trees  grow  in  abundance  in  the  last-named  places,  and 
that  the  male  may  generally  be  distinguished  by  its  more  graceful  leaves  and 
handsome  form. 

Propagation^  Culture,  ^c.  The  Ailantus  glandulosa  may  readily  be  propagated 
from  seeds,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots ;  but  the  former  mode  is  far  more  prefer- 
able, as  the  tree  is  not  so  liable  to  throw  up  suckers  as  when  produced  by  cut- 
tings.   The  seeds  should  be  sown,  if  possible,  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered ;  and 
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if  they  are  to  be  transported  any  great  dist€uice,  they  may  be  sown  in  boxes  of 
light  earth,  or  sand  and ,  peat,  protected  under  glass.  It  will  grow  in  any  soil, 
though  one  that  is  light  and  somewhat  humid,  and  in  a  sheltered  situation,  is 
considered  the  best.  In  France,  it  is  said  to  thrive  on  chalky  soils,  and  attain  a 
large  size,  where  scarcely  any  other  tree  will  prosper.  It  grows  with  great  rapid- 
ity for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years,  producing  annual  shoots  from  three  to  six  fe#t 
in  length,  and  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  often  attains  a  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  five  or  six  years.  Afterwards,  its  growth  is  much  slower, 
which  renders  it  very  valuable  as  a  shade-tree,  in  situations  of  limited  spac« ; 
although  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  the  unpleasant  odour  of  its  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  which  is  a  very  great  desidera- 
tum, and  as  we  before  remarked,  they  continue  on  the  tree,  and  retain  their 
verdure  till  the  coming  of  the  autumnal  frosts,  when  the  leaflets  drop  suddenly 
off  and  often  leave  the  petioles  on  the  tree  some  weeks  longer. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  this  species  is  very  hard,  compact,  of  a 
deep-red  colour,  when  old,  resembling  newly- wrought  mahogany,  and  is  often 
beautifully  veined  with  deep-gold  colour  and  red.  It  is  susceptible  of  the  finest 
polish,  and  has  a  fine,  satin-like  lustre,  which  renders  it  well  suited  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cabinet-making.  From  its  capability  of  being  raised  on  meagre  and 
worn-out  soils,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  is  thought  that  this  tree  might 
be  profitably  cultivated  for  cabinet- wooa,  or  to  be  treated  as  a  coppice,  to  be  cut 
every  third  year  for  fuel.  In  France  and  Italy,  it  is  much  valued  for  shading 
public  walks,  and  is  planted  for  that  purpose  along  with  the  American  tulip-tree, 
(Liriodendron,)  the  horse-chesnut,  the  oriental  plane,  and  other  large-leaved  exotic 
trees.  It  also  graces  lawns  and  avenues  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  succeeds  equally  well  as  in  its  native  country. 


Genua  ILEX,  JAnn. 

Aquifoliaceae.  Tetrandria  Tetrag]mia. 

Sjfti.  NaL  Sytt.  Lin, 

Derivation.   The  name  Ties  was  giren  to  this  gaaua  bj  Baahia  and  LoarairOi  on  account  of  tha  naemblanco  of  ita  laarea  to 
thoaa  of  tha  Quarcua  ilax,  or  tha  tiua  Ilex  of  Yirgil. 

Generie  Characters.  Sexes  hennaphrodite,  very  rarely,  bjr  defect,  dioecioas  or  polygamoas.  Calyx  4 — 5- 
toolhed.  Corolla  4 — 5-cleft.  Stamens  4 — 5,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Fmit  including  4 
or  5  nats.  Evergreen  shrubSi  with,  mostly,  coriaceous  leaves.  Flowers  many  on  a  peduncle. — De 
CandoiU,  Frodramus, 

^LEX  is  a  genus  very  abundantly  diffused  in  the  warm  and  colder 
climates  of. both  continents,  and  in  many  islands  in  the  ocean. 
Besides  the  Ilex  aquifolium,  which  constitutes  so  beautiful  a  fea- 
ture in  the  winter  scenery  of  many  parts  of  England,  there  are 
hlso  worthy  of  note,,  the  Ilex  opaca  of  the  United  States,  and  the 

^  , Ilex  dipyrena  of  the  Himalayas,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  it ;  the 

Ilex  balearica,  or  broad-leaved  holly  of  Minorca;  the  Ilex  canariensis,  with 
black  berries ;  the  Ilex  vomitoria  or  vattpan  of  the  southern  Indians ;  the  Ilex 
paraguariensis,  or  Paraguay  tea;  the  Hex  dahoon  of  Florida,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  whole  family ;  and  the  Ilex  cassine, 
or  broad-leaved  dahoon  holly  of  Carolina  and  the  Floridas. 


llez  aqtnfolium^ 


Ilex  aquifoUum^ 
THE  EUROPEAN  HOLLY. 

Synonymes. 


LiNNxxTs,  Species  Flantamm. 
De  Cakdolle,  Prodromus. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Bntannicam. 
Selbt,  British  Forest  Trees. 
France. 


Hoax,  grand  Hoosson,  Agron  grand  pardon, 

Stechpalme,    Stechpalmenbaum,    Stech- ' 
baum,  Stecheiche,  Stechlaub,  Stechap- 
fel,  Stechwinde,  Hulse,  Halsenbanm,  I  q-^^^jt- 
Hulsenstrauch,  Hailgenholz,  Myrten-  ''     *'*^^* 
dom,  Christdorn,  Mausedom,  Zwiesel- 
dom,  Heezbusch,  "Walddi^tel^ 

Agrifoglio,  AUora  spinoso,  Liecdo  ^inoeo^ 

Acebo,  Acervino,  Agrifolio, 

Azevinho,  Ag^olio, 

Schubbig  Hardkelk, 

Waefoscheld,  Ostrokof,  Padub, 

Holly,  Holver,  Huliere^  Holni, 


Italy. 

Spain. 

Portugal. 

Holland. 

Russia. 

B^uTAiN  Ajq>  Anolq-Ambuca. 


DerivatiofiM.  Tha  siMclfic  nuM,  aquifoliumt  ia  derived  from  tta*  Latla,  awttun,  sUrp,  and  /oUtmtj  a  leaf,  ia  aUuMoQ,  te 
the  sharp  points  of  the  leaves.  The  Qraek  authors  called  this  species  or  rta,  that  is^  wild,  or  of  the  fields:  whence  some  of  the 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  names.  The  English  name.  yto//y,  is  probaUy  a  corruption  of  the  word,  holT,  fipom 
its  being  used  to  commemorate  the  holy  time  of  Christmas,  not  oolj  in  houtts,  but  in  churchea.  The  German  name,  Uhri$t- 
dorrif  the  Itamish  name,  Chriatom,  and  the  Swedish  name,  Chritttom,  would  seem  to  justify  the  same  coojeciurf. 

Engraoinga.    Selby,  British  Forest  Trees,  pp.  37  et  47 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  v.,  pL  64 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Spec^  Chqracten,  Leaves  shining,  wavy,  ovate,  spiny-tooth^d,  aud  sometimes  entire.  Pedimcles  axil- 
lary. Flowers  nearly  nmbellate.  Fruit  a.4-celled  berry,  globose,  and  containing  four  sditary,  homy, 
oUong  seeds,  rounded  on  one  4side,  and  cornered  on  the  otker^ 


*  *  *,*^*,  Ket  lUum  ABino  IxBpune  laM^t." 
"T^uchmeJIlpriQk," 


|HE  European  Hol- 
ly is  a  handsome 
conical,  evergreen 

tree,  growing  to  a 

height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  in  a  wild 
state,  with  a  trunk  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  to  double 
these  dimensions  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
In  viewing  it  as  a  hedge-plant,  or  as  an 
ornamental  tree  or  shrub,  it  ^s  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  evergreen  whatever, 
whether  we  look  upon  it  in  its  native 
woods,  with  its  shining,  deep-green  leaves 
and  coral-red  berries,  which  persist  for 
half  the  year,  or  in  its  numerous  variega- 
tions of  silver  or  golden  leaves,  and  its 
white  or  yellow  fruit. 

Varieties,  In  general,  the  deviation 
from  the  common  form  and  colour  observ- 
able in  wild  plants,  or  in  those  in  a  state 
of  cultivation,  more  especially  in  trees  and 
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shrubs,  is  accompanied  by  a  ragged,  or  otherwise  unhealthy  appearance  in  the 
leaves ;  but  the  holly  is  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Its  variega- 
tions are  chiefly  confined  to  the  modifications  of  white  and  yellow  in  the  leaves; 
but  there  are  some  kinds  in  which  the  deviation  results  from  the  size,  form,  ana 
prickly  state  of  the  leaves ;  and  others  consist  of  difierences  in  the  colour  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  red,  yellow,  black,  or  white.  The  following  varieties  are 
all  that  are  regarded  as  truly  distinct;  but  the  shades  of  difierence  under  each 
name  are  almost  innumerable : — 

1.  I.  A.  HETEROPHYLLUM,  Loudou.     Variaus4eav€d  Holly. 

2.  I.  A.  ANGXTSTiFOLiUM,  Loudou.    NaTTOtD-leaved  HoUy. 

3.  I.  A.  LATiFOLiUM,  Loudou.     Broodr-leaved  Holly, 

4.  I.  A.  ALTACLERENSE,  Loudou.    High  Clcre  Holly.    Ldaves  broad,  thin,  flat. 

5.  I.  A.  MARGINATUM,  Loudou.     Tkick-margined-leaved  HoUy.    Leaves  broad, 
entire. 

6.  I.  A.  LAURiFOLiuM,  Loudou.     Laurel-leaved  HoUy.    Leaves  small,  entire. 

7.  I.  A.  ciLiATUM,  Loudon.     Ciliated-leaved  Holly.     Leaves  small,  with  prickles 
along  the  margin  like  hairs.  i 

8.  I.  A.  CILIATUM  MINUS,  Loudou.    SmoUer-ciliated-leaved  HoUy.    Leaves  smaller 
than  the  preceding. 

9.  I.  A.  RECURVUM,  Loudou.    Recuwed-leaved  HoUy. 

10.  I.  A.  SERRATIFOLIUM,  Loudou.     Scrrated-leaved  HoUy. 

11.  I.  A.  CRispuM,  Loudon.     Curled-leaved  HoUy. 

12.  I.  A.  FERox,  Loudon.    Fierce'Spine-leaved,  or  Hedgehog  HoUy,     Leaves 
rolled  and  covered  with  spines. 

13.  I.  A.  cRAssiFOLiuM,  Loudou.     Thick-leavod  HoUy. 

14.  I.  A.  SENESCENS,  Loudou.    Aged  or  Spineless  HoUy. 

15.  I.  A.  ALBO  MARGINATUM,  Loudou.     White  edged-kaved  HoUy.    Margins  of 
leaves  white,  or  pale-yellow. 

16.  I.  A.  AUREO  MARGINATUM,  Loudou.     Golden-edged-leaved  HoUy.     Margins 
of  leaves  light  and  dark  yellow. 

17.  I.  A.  ALBO  picTUM,  Loudou.     White-spottcd-leaved  HoUy,  MUk-maid  HoUy. 
Margins  of  leaves  green,  middle  white. 

18.  I.  A.  AUREO  PICTUM,  Loudou.     Gold-spotted-lcaved  HoUy. 

19.  I.  A.  FEROX  ARGENTEUM,  Loudou.     SUver-blotched  Hedgehog  HoUy. 

20.  I.  A.  FEROX  AUREUM,  Loudou.     Oold-blotched  Hedgehog  HoUy. 

21.  I.  A.  FRUCTU  LUTEo,  Loudou.     Yellow-fruited  HoUy. 

22.  I.  A.  FRUCTU  ALBO,  Loudou.     WhUe-fruUed  HoUy. 

23.  I.  A.  FRUCTU  NiGRo,  Host.     Bluck-fruited  HoUy. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Ilex  aquifolium  is  indigenous  to  most  parts  of 
the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  it  is  said  to  be  found  in  China  and  Japan. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  native  either  of  America  or  of  India,  unless  the  Ilex  opaca 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Ilex  dipyrena  in  the  Himalayas,  should  prove,  by 
cultivation,  to  be  varieties  of  it.  According  to  Pallas,  it  scarcely  occurs  within 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  Russian  empire,  though  frequent  on  the  southern  side 
of  Caucasus,  where  it  forms  a  low,  branching  shrub,  about  ten  feet  high.  In 
France,  it  is  abundant,  more  particularly  in  Brittany.  In  Germany,  it  abounds 
in  many  forests,  especially  in  the  southern  and  middle  states;  where,  when 
sheltered  by  lofty  trees,  it  attains  the  height  of  twenty  feet;  but  in  exposed  situ- 
ations, it  does  not  exceed  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet.  This  tree  appears  to 
attain  a  larger  size  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  It  abounds 
in  that  country,  more  or  less,  in  the  remains  of  all  aboriginal  forests,  and  per- 
haps, at  present,  it  prevails  nowhere  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Needwood  For- 
est, in  Staffordshire.  In  Scotland  it  is  found  in  most  natural  woods,  as  an 
21 
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undergrowth  to  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  pine.  In  Ireland,  the  holly  is  not  very 
common ;  but  about  the  lakes  of  Killamey  it  attains  a  large  size. 

The  holly  has  been  much  admired  from  the  earliest  periods.  Its  use  for  orna- 
menting churches  and  dwellings,  at  Christmas,  is  well  known,  though  the  origin 
of  the  practice  is  uncertain.     The  custom  of  putting  evergreens  in  places  of  reli- 

S'ous  worship  prevailed  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  several  passages  in 
oly  Writ   have  reference  to  it : — 

"  And  thflj  found  written  In  fk»  law  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  by  Moaea,  that 
the  children  of  Israel  should  dwA  in  booths  in  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month : 

"  And  that  they  should  publish  and  proclaim  in  all  their  cities,  and  in  Jerusalem, 
saying,  Go  forth  unto  the  mount,  and  fetch  olive  branches,  and  pine  branches,  and 
myrtle  branches,  and  palm  branches,  and  branches  of  thick  trees,  to  make  booths, 
as  it  is  written." 

Nbhuiah,  viil.  14, 16. 

The  holly  appears  to  have  been  first  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  early 
Christians,  at  Rome;  and  was  probably  aaopted  for  decorating  the  churches ^at 
Christmas,  because  it  was  used  in  the  great  festival  of  the  Saturnalia,  which 
occurred  about  that  period.  It  wa?  the  policy  of  the  Christians  to  assimilate  the 
festivals  of  the  Pagans  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  outward  forms,  to  avoid 
exciting  unnecessarily  their  prejudices ;  and  it  was  customary  among  the 
Romans  to  send  boughs  of  holly,  during  the  Saturnalia,  as  emblems  of  "  peace 
and  good-will,"  with  the  gifts  they  presented  to  their  friends  at  that  season.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  independently  of  any  desire  to  conciliate  the  Pagans,  well 
adapted  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  principal  festival  of  a  religion  which  professes, 
more  than  any  other,  "to  preach  peace  and  good-will  to  man."  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient 
\  usage;  for  Bourne,  in  his  "Antiquities  of  the  Common  People,"  cites  an  edict 
of  the  Council  of  Bracara,  forbidding  Christians  to  begin  to  decorate  their  houses 
at  Christmas,  with  green  boughs,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Pagans  decorated 
theirs  at  the  Saturnalia,  which  commenced  about  a  week  earlier.  Dr.  Chandler, 
in  his  "  Travels  in  Greece,"  supposes  that  this  custom  was  derived  from  the 
Druids,  who,  he  says,  decorated  their  dwellings  with  evergreens  during  winter, 
"  that  the  sylvan  spirits  might  repair  to  them,  and  remain  unnipped  with  frost 
and  cold  winds,  until  a  milder  season  had'  renewed  the  foliage  of  their  darling 
abodes."  The  earliest  record  of  this  custom  in  England,  perhaps,  is  in  a  carol 
in  praise  of  the  holly,  written  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  and  preserved  in  the 
Harleian  MSS.,  in  illustration  of  which,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  ivy,  being 
dedicated  to  Bacchus,  was  used  as  a  vintner's  sign  in  winter,  and  hung  outside 
of  the  doQr. 

"  Nay,  Ivy,  nay,  It  shall  not  be  I  wys ; 
Let  Holy  hale  the  maystry  as  the  maner  ys. 
Holy  stond  in  the  haile,  fayre  to  behold ; 
Ivy  stond  tpithotU  the  dore  ;  she  ys  full  sore  a  cold." 

Stow, tin  his  "Survey  of  London,"  in  1598,  says  that,  in  his  time,  "every  man's 
house,  the  parish  churches,  the  corners  of  the  streets,  conduits,  market-crosses, 
&c.,  were  decorated  with  holme,  ivy,  and  the  bayes,  at  Christmas."  Formerly, 
ia  England,  when  it  was  customary  to  enclose  and  subdivide  gardens  by  hedges, 
the  holly  was  employed  by  all  who  could  afford  to  procure  the  plants,  and  wait 
for  them  to  grow.  Evelyn  had  a  magnificent  hedge  of  this  kind,  at  his  gardens 
at  Say's  Court,  which  he  thus  rapturously  describes : — "  Is  there  under  heaven 
a  more  glorious  and  refreshing  object  of  the,  kind  than  an  impregnable  hedge,  of 
about  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  high,  and  five  in  diameter,  which  I 
can  show  in  my  now  ruined  gardens,  at  Say's  Court,  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
glittering  with  its  armed  and  varnished  leaves,  the  taller  standards,  at  orderly 
distances,  blushing  with  their  natural  coral?"    Other  holly  hedges,  famous  in 
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their  day,  were  those  of  Lord  Dacre,  at  his  park  in  Sussex,  and  of  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  at  Richmond.  **  I  have  seen  hedges,"  observes  Evelyn,  "  or,  if  yott 
will,  stout  walls  of  holly,  twenty  feet  in  height,  kept  upright ;  and  the  gilded 
sort  budded  low,  and  in  two  or  three  places  one  above  another,  shorn  and  fash- 
ioned into  columns  and  pilasters,  architecturally  shaped,  and  at  due  distance ; 
than  which  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  pleasant,  the  berry  adorning  the  interco- 
lumniations  with  scarlet  festoons,  and  encarpa."  In  Scotland,  the  most  celebrated 
holly  hedges  were  those  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  at  Tyningham,  and  those  at 
GoUington  House,  and  at  Moredun,  near  Edinburgh.  Those  at  Tyningham 
were  chiefly  planted  in  1712,  and  are  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two 
yards  in  length,  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  from  nine  to  thirteen 
feet  wide  at  the  base.  Most  of  the  hedges  are  regularly  clipped  in  April,  and 
are  carefully  protected,  by  ditches  on  each  side,  uom  the  bite  of  cattle,  and 
more  particularly  of  sheej),  which  are  very  fond  of  the  bark,  shoots,  and  young 
leaves  of  this  tree. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  there  was  a  holly-tree,  in  his  time,  growing  near  the  Vati- 
can, in  Rome,  on  which  was  fixed  a  plate  of  brass,  with  an  inscription  engraven 
in  Tuscan  letters ;  and  that  this  was  older  than  Rome  itself,  which  must  have 
been  more  than  eight  hundred  years.  The  same  author  notices  a  holly-tree,  in 
Tusculum,  the  trunk  of  which  measured  thirty-five  feet  in  circumference,  and 
which  sent  out  ten  branches,  of  such  magnitude,  that  each  might  pass  for  a  tree 
itself.     He  says,  that  this  single  tree  alone,  resembled  a  small  wood. 

Cole  informs  us,  in  his  "  Paradise  of  Plants,"  that  he  knew  a  tree  of  this  kind 
which  grew  in  an  orchard,  and  "  the  owner,"  h'e  says,  "  cut  it  down,  and  caused 
it  to  be  sawn  into  boards,  and  made  himself  thereof  a  coffin ;  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  left  enough  to  make  his  wife  one  also.  Both  the  parties  were  corpulent ; 
and,  therefore,  you  may  imagine  the  tree  could  not  be  small."  Evelyn  men- 
tions some  large  holly-trees  near  his  own  place,  at  Wooton,  in  Surry,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  was  once  a  fort  called  "  Holmsdale  Castle,"  from,  as  he 
supposes,  the  number  of  holms  or  hollies,  which  once  grew  there.  The  names 
of  "  Holmsdale,"  "  Holmwood,"  and  "  Holme  Castle,"  occur  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  applied  in  consequence  of  the 
abundance  of  hollies  at  these  places  at  the  times  the  names  were  given.  Hayes 
mentions  a  variegated  silver  holly  at  Ballygannon,  in  Ireland,  twenty-five  feet 
high,  with  a  trunk  five  feet  in  circumference ;  and  another,  on  Innisfallen  Island, 
in  ihe  lake  of  Killarney,  with  a  trunk  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  of  about 
the  same  height  before  it  began  to  branch  out. 

The  largest  holly  in  England,  is  at  Claremont,  in  Surry.  It  grows  in  a  sandy 
loam  or  gravel,  and  in  1835,  measured  eighty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  two 
feet,  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus,  or  spread  of  branches,  of  twenty- 
five  feet 

At  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species,  which 
attained  the  height  of  thirty  feet  in  fifty  years  after  planting.  And  Baudrillart 
speaks  of  holly  hedges,  in  France,  that  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  old. 

In  Prussia,  the  holly  grows  wild  in  a  forest  twenty  miles  from  Berlin,  never- 
theless, in  the  botanic  garden  of  that  city,  it  requires  protection  during  winter. 

In  Italy,  at  Monza,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species,  which  attained  the  height  of 
twenty  feet  in  thirty  years  after  planting. 

The  European  holly  was  probably  among  the  first  trees  introduced  into  North 
America  by  the  early  settlers,  but  owing  to  the  severity  of  our  climate  in  winter, 
it  appears  not  to  have  thrived  north  of  the  Potomac.  There  are  several  fine 
specimens  of  this  tree  in  Virginia,  which  have  long  been  standing  there,  and 
probably  were  planted  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  in  1607. 

Poetical  and  Legendary  Allusions.     In  the  language  of  poets,  this  tree  is 
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regarded  as  a  symbol  of  foresight,  and  was  considered  by  the  ancient  Romans 
as  an  emblem  of  "  peace  and  good- will."  The  disciples  of  Zoroaster  believed 
that  the  sun  never  shadows  the  holly-tree ;  and  the  followers  of  that  philosopher, 
who  still  remain  in  Persia  and  India,  are  said  to  throw  water  impregnated  with 
the  bark  of  this  tree  in  the  face  of  a  newly-born  child.  A  number  of  curious 
carols,  and  other  verses,  ancient  and  modem,  in  reference  to  the  holly,  will  be 
found  in  Forster's  "  Calendar ;"  and  an  elegant  poem  by  Southey,  alluding  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  lower  leaves  of  large  plants  being  spinous,  while  the 
upper  ones  are  entire,  is  printed  in  Johnston's  "  Flora  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed," 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

O  reader !  hast  thon  ever  stood  to  see 

The  holly- tree  f 
The  eje  that  contemplates  it  well  perceiTea 

Its  glossy  leaves, 
Ordered  tgr  aa  Intelligence  so  wise, 
As  might  confound  the  atheist's  sophistries. 

Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leares  are  seen, 

Wrinkled  and  keen : 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  Teach  to  wound ; 
But,  as  thev  grow  wftere  nothing  is  tejhar, 
Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leaTos  appear. 

In  ancient  times,  Pliny  tells  us  that  "  Tiburtus  built  the  city  of  Tibur  near 
three  holly-trees ;  over  which  he  had  observed  the  flight  of  birds  that  pointed 
out  the  spot  whereon  the  gods  had  fixed  for  its  erection ;"  and  that  these  trees 
were  standing  in  his  own  time,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  upwards  of 
twelve  hundred  years  old. 

Soil  and  SitucUwn.  The  holly,  according  to  Loudon,  attains  its  largest  size 
in  a  rich,  sandy  loam;  but  it  will  grow,  and  even  thrive,  in  almost  any  soil, 
provided  it  is  not  overcharged  with  moisture.  Cook  says,  it  does  best  on  soils 
somewhat  gravelly ;  Miller,  that  it  prospers  on  gravel  over  chalk ;  and  Boutcher, 
that  it  refuses  not  almost  any  sort  of  barren  ground,  hot  or  cold ;  in  short,  it  is 
found  on  all  soils,  except  in  bogs  or  marshes.  The  largest  hollies  at  Surry  and 
Kent,  are  in  loam  or  chalk ;  those  at  Tyningham  are  on  a  deep,  alluvial  sand ; 
and  those  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  granitic  clay.  The  most  favourable  situation  for 
the  holly,  in  England,  is  said  to  be  a  thinly  scattered  wood  of  oaks,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  which,  it  grows  up  at  once  sheltered  and  partially  shaded.  Yet  it  will 
thrive  completely  beneath  the  shade  and  drip  of  other  trees ;  for  which  reason  it 
is  surpassed,  as  undergrowth,  by  no  other  evergreen  shrub  or  tree,  except  the  box. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  The  holly  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  by  cut- 
tings, dr  by  budding  and  grafting.  As  the  seeds,  like  those  of  the  hawthorn,  do 
not  come  up  the  first  year,  the  berries,  in  England,  are  commonly  buried  in  the 
soil,  or  kept  mixed  up  in  a  heap  of  earth  for  one  year.  Mr.  Loudon  recommends 
mixing  the  berries  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  a  heap  of  earth,  which  should  be 
turned  over  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  to  facilitate  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  pulp  and  husks.  This  will  generally  be  eflfected  by  the  autumn 
succeeding  that  in  which  they  are  gathered  from  the  tree ;  and  they  may  then 
be  taken,  and  separated  from  the  earth,  with  which  they  are  mixed,  by  sifting, 
and  sown  in  beds  of  finely  prepared  soil,  and  covered  to  a  depth  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Thus  prepared,  when  sown  in  autumn,  they  will  come  up 
the  June  following.  A  covering  of  half-rotten  leaves,  or  of  straw,  placed  over 
the  seed-beds,  will  protect  the  soil  from  extreme  heat  and  drought,  and  will 

greatly  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  germination.  As  the  holly  is  liable  to  suffer 
om  transplanting,  it  should  never  be  kept  in  the  nursery  longer  than  two  years 
in  one  place.  When  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  immediately  after  gathering, 
Boutcher  directs  that  the  berries  should  remain  on  the  trees  till  December;  or, 
if  they  could  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  birds,  till  February  or  March.    As  soon 
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as  they  are  gathered,  he  says,  ^'  throw  them  into  a  tub  with  water,  and  rub  them 
between  your  hands  till  the  seeds  are  divested  of  their  thick,  glutinous  covering ; 
pour  off  the  water,  with  the  light  seeds  that  swim,  the  mucilage,  &c.,  and  spread 
the  sound  seeds  on  a  cloth,  in  a  dry,  airy  place,  rubbing  them  often,  and  giving 
them  a  fresh  cloth  daily  till  they  are  quite  dry.  If  this  be  done  in  autumn  or 
winter,  mix  them  with  sand,  and  keep  them  dry  till  spring ;  but,  if  they  h^e 
been  gathered  in  spring,  let  them  be  sown  immediately."  When  cuttings  are 
made  choice  of  for  the  propagation  of  the  holly,  they  are  selected  in  autumn,  of 
the  ripened  summer  shoots.  They  are  planted  in  a  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  bor- 
der, and  covered  with  hand-glasses ;  and  they  generally  strike  root  the  following 
spring.  It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  cuttings  of  trees  and  shrubs  gene- 
rally, which  are  grown  nearest  the  ground,  or  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree,  and 
so  planted  as  to  be  kept  moist  and  shaded,  always  take  root  more  readily  than 
those  which  have  been  taken  from  the  summit,  and  more  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  light  and  air,  the  moistui^  and  shade  being  the  predisposing  causes  of 
the  production  of  the  roots.  The  operations  of  budding  and  grafting  may  be 
performed  at  the  usual  times  and  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  it  has  been  observed 
by  Tschoudi,  that  cleft-grafting  does  not  succeed  nearly  so  well  with  the  holly 
as  whip-grafting.  In  England,  the  stocks  budded  or  grafted,  are  generally  of 
four  or  five  years'  growth ;  and  the  grafting  is  performed  in  March,  and  the  bud- 
ding in  July.  No  plant  requires  less  care  than  the  holly,  when  it  is  once  estab- 
lished. This  species  rarely  needs  pruning;  and  the  varieties  which  have  been 
grafted  or  budaed  require  little  more  than  the  removal  of  shoots  from  the  stock. 
To  prepare  them  for  removal,  however,  whether  of  a  large  or  small  size,  they 
ought  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted  every  other  year.  The  seasons  most  usually 
adopted  for  the  transplanting  of  evergreens,  are  the  spring,  and  in  mild  weather 
in  winter,  although  summer  and  autumn  are  generally  stated  to  be  the  proper 
times  for  performing  that  work.  The  principle  which  justifies  the  practice  of 
removing  them  in  winter  or  spring  is,  that  most  plants  are  more  safely  removed 
when  they  are  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state,  and  when  the  weather  is  tem- 
perate, the  air  moist  and  still,  rather  than  dry  and  in  motion.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  greatest  degree  of  torpidity  in  plants  or  trees  exists  a  short  time  before 
they  begin  to  germinate  or  push  out  shoots ;  consequently,  as  evergreens  begin 
to  grow  only  a  week  or  two  later  than  deciduous  trees  of  the  same  climate,  the 
proper  time  for  transplanting  them  must  be  nearly  the  same.  The  chief  dif- 
ference to  be  observed  is,  the  circumstcmce  of  evergreen  trees  being  at  no  time 
whatever  in  so  completely  a  dormant  state  as  deciduous  ones ;  and  hence,  such 
weather  in  winter,  autumn,  or  spring,  must  be  chosen  for  removing  them,  as 
will  least  affect  their  fibrous  roots  and  leaves  by  evaporation.  When  the  holly 
is  to  be  planted  as  a  hedge,  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  growth  shall  be  rapid,  the 
soil  ought  to  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  If  the  subsoil  be 
poor,  it  i&  recommended  to  dig  a  trench,  in  the  direction  of  the  intended  hedge, 
three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  as  many  deep,  and  to  fill  up  the  space  with  good 
surface  soil  taken  from  the  neighbouring  ground  or  elsewhere.  The  soil  in  the 
trench  should  be  raised  at  least  a  foot  above  the  adjoining  surface,  to  allow  for 
settling ;  and  along  the  middle  of  this  ridge,  the  plants  should  be  set  from  one 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  apart.  According  to  Miller,  holly  hedges  should  never 
be  clipped,  because,  when  the  leaves  are  cut  through  the  middle,  they  are  ren- 
dered unsightly ;  and  the  shoots  should  therefore  be  cut  with  a  knife  close  to  a 
leaf.  This  mode,  undoubtedly,  is  more  appropriate  for  hedges  in  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds,  where  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  an  effect  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye ;  but,  as  this  method  leaves  a  rougher  exterior  surface,  and  involves  a  much 
greater  expense  than  clipping,  it  is  unsuitable  where  the  object  is  to  prevent 
birds  from  building  in  the  hedges,  and  to  maintain  effective  fences  at  the  least 
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expense.  '  The  proper  time  for  clipping  appears  to  be  just  after  the  leaves  have 
arrived  at  maturity;  because  at  that  season,  in  the  holly,  as  in  the  box,  the 
>vound  is  repaired,  in  a  measure,  by  the  healing  over,  produced  by  the  remain- 
ing sap,  still  in  circulation.  When  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  the  holly  for  timber, 
it  should  be  grown  in  the  same  manner  as  in  close  plantations,  either  with  or 
without  nurse-trees,  according  to  the  situation ;  and  the  stems  should  be  deprived 
of  their  side  branches,  when  they  are  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  a 
certain  height,  say  one  fourth  of  the  entire  height  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  have  a 
clean  trunk. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  holly  is  almost  of  an  ivory  whiteness, 
except  near  the  centre  of  very  old  trunks,  where  it  is  of  a  brownish  hue.  It  is 
very  hard  and  compact,  with  a  fine  grain,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of 

Solish,  which  renders  it  well  adapted  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts.  When 
ry,  it  weighs  forty-seven  and  a  half  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  and  is  very  reten- 
tive of  its  sap,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  }s  liable  to  warp,  unless  it  is  well 
dried  and  seasoned  before  being  used.  It  readily  takes  a  durable  colour  of 
almost  any  shade,  and  hence  it  is  much  used  by  cabinet-makers  in  forming  what 
are  technically  called  •*  strings  and  borders,"  in  ornamental  works.  When  prop- 
erly stained  black,  its  colour  and  lustre  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  ebony.  It 
may  be  applied  to  a  great  number  of  purposes  by  joiners,  cabinet-makers, 
turners,  engineers,  mathematical  instrument-makers,  and,  next  to  the  box  and 
pear-tree,  it  is  the  best  wood  for  engraving  upon,  as  it  is  compact,  and  stands 
the  tool  well.  Among  its  principal  uses  in  England,  at  present,  is,  when  dyed 
black,  to  be  substituted  for  ebony,  in  the  handles  of  metallic  teapots,  &c.  In 
France,  the  young  shoots  and  the  branches  are  given  to  sheep  and  deer,  during 
winter ;  and  the  stronger  straight  shoots,  deprived  of  their  bark,  are  made  into 
whip-handles  and  walking-canes.  The  bark  of  the  holly  contains  an  abundance 
of  viscid  matter ;  and,  when  macerated  in  water,  fermented,  and  then  separated 
from  the  fibres,  it  forms  bird-lime.  Medicinally,  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  muci- 
laginous, emollient,  and  solvent,  and  is  said  to  possess  strong  febrifugal  powers. 
The  berries  are  purgative,  and  six  or  eight  of  them,  when  swallowed,  will  cause 
violent  vomiting ;  though  they  are  considered  as  poisonous  to  men,  they  form 
the  food  of  some  birds,  more  especially  of  the  thrushes. 

As  a  hedge  plant,  in  temperate  climates,  the  holly  forms,  perhaps,  the  most 
impenetrable  and  the  most  durable  of  all  live  fences ;  and  it  has  this  superior 
advantage  over  deciduous-leaved  trees,  that  it  is  seldom  attacked  by  insects,  and 
will  well  endure  the  shears.  Its  chief  objection  is  the  very  indifierent  progress 
which  it  makes  for  the  first  few  years  after  planting ;  but,  after  it  becomes  estab- 
lished in  a  suitable  soil,  or  about  its  third  or  fourth  year,  there  are  but  few  hedge- 
plants  that  will  surpass  it  in  their  growth.  It  may  be  carried  to  a  great  height, 
and,  consequently,  is  well  adapted  for  situations  where  strength  and  shelter  are 
required,  especially  during  winter,  when  most  other  hedges  are  deprived  of  their 
leaves. 


Ilex  opaca, 
THE  AMERICAN  HOLLY. 

Sifnonymes. 


Hex  opaca, 


Hoax  de  PAmeriquei 
Amerikanischer  Stechpalmenbaam, 
AgrifogUo  a  foglio  di  qaeicia, 
Agrifolio  amehcano, 
American  Holly, 


iAiTON,  Hortns  Eewensis. 
De  Candolle,  Frodromns. 
MicHAux,  North  American  Sylva. 
LouDOH,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
ToBRET  AND  Qray,  Floni  of  Noith  America. 
France. 
Gerkant. 
Italy. 

Spain  and  Portugal. 
Britain  and  Anglo- America. 


Dtrioation.    The  ipecific  name,  o^aeaf  is  derived  from  the  Latia,  opaeut^  thick,  bushy,  as  if  giriog  sliade. 

Engraving:    Michauz,  North  American  Sylra,  pi.  84;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  t.,  pi.  66 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters,  Leaves  ovate,  flat,  coriaceous,  acute,  toothed  in  a  scolloped  manner,  spiny,  and  gla- 
brous, but  not  glossy.  Flowers  scattered  at  the  base  of  only  those  branches  that  are  a  year  old.  Teeth 
of  the  calyx  acute.    Sexes  dicecious. — De  CandolUf  Frodromu$, 

Description. 

[HE  Ilex  opaca  is  a  beau- 
tiful evergreen  tree,  some- 
times   growing    to    the 
__  height  of  eighty  feet,  with 

a  trunk  four  feet  in  diameter;  but  its  ordinary 
height,  in  favourable  situations,  is  not  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches ;  and  near  its  northernmost  limits 
it  is  seldom  found  to  exceed  ten  feet  in  height. 
The  bark  of  the  trunks  of  old  trees  is  smooth,  and 
of  a  whitish-gray ;  but  on  the  young  shoots  and 
branches  it  is  green  and  shining.  The  leaves  are- 
orate,  acute,  spinous,  glabrous,  and  flat ;  and  are 
of  a  light-green  colour.  The  flowers,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  are  whitish, 
but  not  conspicuous,  and  are  succeeded  by  hand- 
some, round,  scarlet  berries,  that  remain  long 
attached  to  the  branches,  often  during  the  winter. 

Varieties.  The  only  distinct  variety  of  this  species  is  the  Hex  apcuxi  laxi- 
felia^  which  is  found  in  Carolina,  with  loose,  whitish  flowers,  and  yellowish-red 
berries.  The  following  variations,  however,  are  mentioned  by  Loudon,  on  the 
authority  of  Rafinesque,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  were  not  mostly 
deduced  from  leaves  of  trees  of  difierent  ages,  or  in  the  early  period  of  their 
growth : — 

1.  I.  o.  MACRODON.     Long-tootked-leaved  variety. 

2.  I.  o.  LATiPOLiA.     Bro^leaved  variety. 

3.  I.  o.  ACUMINATA.     Sharp-pGifUednleaved  variety. 

4.  I.  o.  GLOBOSA.     Round-leaved  variety. 

Geography  and  History.  The  northernmost  limits  of  this  species  may  be  con- 
sidered as  duincy  and  Cohasset,  in  Massachusetts ;  and  it  is  found  more  or  less 
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abundantly  along  the  maritime  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Floridas,  and 
also  in  lower  Louisiana,  and  western  Tennessee ;  but  it  is  observed  to  become 
rare  in  approaching  the  mountains.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1744,  and 
is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  European  gardens  and  collections.  The  largest  trees 
of  this  kind  recorded  in  England  are  in  the  gardens  at  the  Walton  House,  at 
Syon,  and  at  White  Knights,  near  Reading.  The  height  of  those  at  Syon 
exceed  twenty-five  feet. 

There  are  several  fine  specimens  of  the  Ilex  opaca  on  the  farm  of  Colonel  Minott 
Thayer,  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  which  are  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  a  yard 
above  the  ground,  and  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  They  have  maintained  their 
present  dimensions  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  probably  are  several  centuries 
old. 

SoU,  Situation,  ^c.  In  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  Virginia,  where  it  is  particularly  abundant,  this  species 
grows  almost  exclusively  on  open  grounds,  and  in  dry,  gravelly  soils ;  while  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  lower  Louisiana,  it  is  seen  only  in  shady  places, 
on  the  edges  of  swamps,  where  the  soil  is  cool  and  fertile^  In  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  it  usually  grows  in  a  warm,  sandy  loam,  and  in 
sheltered  situations.     It  may  be  propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Euro- 

Seah  holly,  and  formed  into  hedges,  or  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  gar- 
ens. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  American  holly  resembles  that  of  the 
European  species,  except  that  it  is  rather  browner  at  the  heart.  It  is  compact, 
heavy,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  Its  principal  use 
is  for  inlaying  mahogany  furniture,  and  for  turning  into  small  boxes  for  drug- 
gists, and  for  small  screws.  When  perfectly  seasoned,  it  is  very  hard  and 
unyielding,  which  renders  it  well  adapted  for  pulleys  used  in  ships.  It  may  be 
dyed  of  various  colours,  so  as  to  resemble  many  foreign  woods.  The  bark  may 
be  employed  for  making  bird-lime,  in  a  similar  manner  as  that  of  the  preceding 
species.  Medicinally,  it  is  emetic  and  cathartic.  The  berries,  taken  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifteen  or  twenty,  will  excite  vomiting,  and  will  also  act  as  a  purgative. 


Ilex  vomiioria, 
THE  EMETIC  HOLLY. 

Synonymes. 


Rex  vojnitonOf 

lUx  eassenOj 

lUx  cassette  vera, 

Houx  apalachine. 

The  americano,  The  Feragua,  The  apa- 
lachina, 

Cass^ne,  Cassena,  True  Cassena,  Ever- 
green Cassena,  Cassiobeiry-busk, 

Yaupon,  Yapon, 


AiTON,  Hortus  Eewensis. 
Ds  Caitdollb,  Frodromus. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
MicHAUx,  Flora  Boreali- Americana. 
Walter,  Flora  Caroliniana. 
France. 

Italy. 

I  Britain  ajxd  Anglo-America. 
Southern  Indians. 


Engramnga.    Catesby,  Natural  History  of  Oarollna;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britaonicum,  ii.,  figure  186;  and  the  figures 
below. 

Specific  Characters.    Leaves  oblong  or  elliptic,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  crenately  sawed,  and,  with  the  branch- 
lets,  glabrous.    Flowers  in  subsessile  lateral  umbels. — J)e  CandoUe,  Frodromus. 

Description. 

"The  firm  Caaeine,  endures  the  wrecking  storm, 
And  changeful  season,  bv  Tradition  styl'd 
The  boon  of  Heaven,  and  round  Hygeia's  fane 
Wreaths  a  bright  garland,  when  her  priestesses, 
Clad  in  their  meek  and  unpretending  skill, 
Its  aid  demand." 

Tbaxtb  of  thb  ABORxaiNsa. 

jHE  Ilex  vomitoria  is 
an  elegant  evergreen 
tree  or  shrub,  usually 

growing  to  a  height 

of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  its  natural  habitat, 
and  somewhat  higher  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
The  flowers,  which  put  forth  in  June,  are 
whitish,  and  are  succeeded  by  smooth,  red 
berries,  that  are  ripe  in  October,  and  like 
those  of  the  European  holly,  remain  upon  the 
branches  during  the  winter. 

Geography,  History,  ^c.  The  emetic  holly 
is  found  in  moist,  shady  places,  from  Virginia 
to  the  Floridas,  and  was  introduced  into  Brit- 
ain in  1770.  It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in 
the  physic  garden  at  Chelsea,  and  in  several 
other  collections  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, till  the  severe  winter  of  1789,  when  most 
of  the  plants  were  destroyed.  Other  plants 
were  afterwards  raised  from  seeds  in  that  country,  and  have  ever  since  resisted 
the  cold  of  ordinary  winters  without  protection. 

In  France,  it  has  been  cultivated  for  a  long  time  by  the  Chevalier  Jansen,  in 
his  garden  at  the  Barriire  Chaillot.  at  Paris. 

Legendary  Alltisions,    It  is  said  that  the  true  cassena  is  regarded  by  many  of 
the  southern  tribes  of  the  American  Indians,  as  a  holy  plant,  being  used  by  them 
during  their  religious  rites  and  solemn  councils,  to  clear  the  stomach  and  the 
22 
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head.  It  was  an  annual  custom  for  a  chief  to  give  notice  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town,  in  spring,  to  assemble  at  the  pubhc  house,  which  was  previously  purified 
by  fire.  After  they  had  convened,  the  chief  was  first  served  with  a  bowl  or 
conch-shell,  never  before  used,  of  their  emetic  broth;  and  next  to  him  were 
served  each  individual  of  the  company,  according  to  his  rank,  till  at  last  they 
came  to  the  women  and  children.  They  had  a  belief  that  this  beverage  restored 
lost  appetite,  strengthened  the  stomach,  and  gave  them  agility  and  courage  in 
war.  Lawson,  in  recording  a  tradition  of  this  tree,  says:  "The  savages  of 
Carolina  have  it  in  veneration  above  all  the  plants  they  are  acquainted  withal, 
and  tell  you  the  discovery  thereof  was  by  an  infirm  Indian,  who  laboured  under 
the  burden  of  many  rugged  distempers,  and  could  not  be  cured  by  all  the  doc- 
tors ;  so,  one  day  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  that  if  he  took  a  decoction  of  the  tree 
that  grew  at  his  head,  he  would  certainly  be  cured ;  upon  which  he  awoke,  and 
saw  the  Yaupon  or  Cassine-tree,  which  was  not  there  when  he  fell  asleep.  He 
followed  the  direction  of  his  dream,  and  became  perfectly  well  in  a  short  time." 
Among  some  of  the  tribes,  it  was  held  in  such  high  esteem,  that  the  decoction 
of  its  toasted  leaves,  called  **  black  drink,"  was  forbidden  to  be  used  by  their 
women. 

Properties^  Uses,  ^c.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the  cassena  are  inodo- 
rous, the  taste  sub-aromatic  and  fervid,  being  useful  in  stomach  fevers,  diabetes, 
small-pox,  &c.,  as  a  mild  emetic ;  but  the  "  black  drink"  of  the  Indians  is  a  strong 
decoction,  and  a  violent,  though  harmless  vomitive.  At  a  certain  season  of  the 
year  they  often  travel  a  distance  of  some  hundred  miles,  from  parts  where  this 
tree  does  not  grow,  to  procure  a  supply  of  the  leaves.  They  make  a  fire  on  the 
ground,  and  putting  a  kettle  of  water  on  it,  filled  with  leaves,  place  themselves 
around  it,  and  with  a  wooden  vessel  holding  about  a  pint,  commence  by  taking 
large  draughts,  which,  in  a  short  tiine,  cause  them  to  vomit  freely.  Thus  they 
continue  drinking  and  vomiting  for  two  or  three  days,  until  they  are  sufliciently 
purified,  when  they  return,  with  large  quantities  of  the  leaves  and  boughs,  to 
their  homes.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the  Ilex  cassena  and  dahoon,  and 
of  many  other  shrubs,  appear  to  be  substituted  indiscriminately  by  the  Indians 
for  making  their  **  black  drink."  In  North  Carolina,  it  is  said,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sea-side  swamps,  having  no  good  water  to  drink,  disguise  its  taste  by  boiling 
in  it  a  httle  cassena,  or  other  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  and  use  it  constantly 
warm,  as  the  Chinese  do  their  daily  tea.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  this  species  was  the  Ilex  paraguariensis,  and  was  erroneously  called 
**  Paraguay  Tea." 

This  tree  may  be  cultivated  by  seeds  or  by  layers,  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
in  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  the  Ilex  opaca ;  but  its  situation  should  be  more  shel- 
tered. 


Ilex  para^uariensis, 
THE  PARAGUAY  TEA. 


Synonynies. 


Hex  paraguayensiSf 
Hex  paraguariensisj 

The  Peragua,  Mat^, 

Yerba  male,  Verba  de  palos, 

Gongonha, 

Caa, 

Faragaay  Tea,  Mate, 


Lambert,  Monograph  of  the  Genas  Pinas. 

I  St.  Hilaire,  Histoire  des  Plantes  du  Br^il. 
De  Candolle,  Prodromus. 
France. 
Italy. 

Spain  and  Spanish  America. 
Brazil. 

GuARANt  Indians. 
Britain  and  Anglo-America. 


Derivaiiona.    The  word  Matdy  \b  applied  by  the  South  American  Spaniards,  to  the  cup  or  Teesel  from  which  the  hot  liquid  Is 
Imbibed ;  whence  the  name  of  the  herb.    The  Spanish  name,  Yerba  depaloa,  signifies  Tree-herb. 

EngravingB.    Lambert,  Monomph  of  the  Oenus  Pinus,  pi.  ii. ;  Hooker,  London  Journal  of  Botanj,  toI.  i.,  pi.  1 ;  London, 
Arboretum  Britannicum,  vol.  ii.,  figure  189;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.    Evergreen.    Leaves  glabrous,  lanceolately-cuneated,  oblong-oval,  obtose,  remotely 
serrated.    Drapes  with  persistent  calyxes  crowned  with  4-lobed  stigmas. 


Description, 


^HjHJFP^^^HB    Ile^    paragua- 

^^^B^      ?5  h  H 1^  riensis,    when    un- 
1i  ^L.^   '^  obstructed     in     its| 

^  „„Ai.  ^^Z^&^  growth,  usually  at- 
tains a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  with  a 
trunk  sometimes  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 
In  places,  however,  where  the  leaf  is  regu- 
larly gathered,  it  becomes  stunted,  from  the 
branches  being  cut  every  two  or  three  years, 
but  not  oftener,  owing  to  an  opinion  that  this 
time  is  requisite  to  season  the  leaves,  which 
remain,  during  winter,  upon  the  trees.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth,  shining,  and 
whitish;  and  the  boughs,  which  spring  up- 
wards like  those  of  the  laurel,  are  leafy  and 
tufted.  The  leaves  are  elUptic,  cuneiform, 
from  four  to  five  inches  long;  thick,  glossy, 
crenated,  of  a  dark-green  above,  and  paler 
below.  The  petioles  are  of  a  dark-red,  and 
about  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  in  October  and  November,  in  its  native  country,  are  produced  in 
umbels  of  thirty  or  forty  florets  each,  with  four  whitish  petals,  and  with  the 
same  number  of  stamens.  The  berries  are  red,  very  smooth,  about  the  size  of 
small  pea^,  and  containing  four  nuts  or  seeds. 

Varieties,  The  two  following  races  usually  considered  as  species,  and 
described  under  the  name  of  Ilex  gongonha,  may  be  regarded  only  as  varieties 
of  the  same  plant : — 

1.  I.  p.  PARViFOLiUM.     SmaU-leaved  Paraguay  Tea, 

2,  I,  p.  ANQUSTIFOLIUM.  Narrow-lsaved  Paraguay  Tea,  Both  of  these  varieties 
arc  cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  are  somewhat  exten- 
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sively  used  there  for  tea.  Their  leaves  are  much  longer  and  narrower  than 
those  of  the  trees  of  Paraguay  and  the  Organ  Mountains,  and  their  under  surfaces 
are  invariably  dotted  with  minute  black  glands. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Ilex  paraguariensis  is  found  growing  spontane- 
ously, intermingled  with  other  trees,  in  the  forests  which  cover  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  that  fall  into  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  as  well  as  the  sources 
of  the  Ipane  and  Jejui.  Its  principal  harvest  is  made  in  the  eastern  part  of  Para- 
guay, and  about  the  mountains  of  Maracaja,  as  well  as  in  the  marshy  valleys 
which  intervene  between  the  hills.  It  also  grows  abundantly  in  Brazil,  near 
Curutiba,  and  about  the  Organ  Mountains,  in  the  country  adjacent  to  Rio  Ja- 
neiro. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth  century,  an  infusion  of  this  plant  was  a  gene- 
ral beverage  of  the  inhabitants  throughout  the  provinces  of  Paraguay,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  aborigines  of  that  country  taught  its  use  to  their  Span- 
ish conquerors ;  for,  among  the  Creoles  and  mestizoes  of  the  present  day,  there  are 
many  who  charge  the  Paraguayanos  with  having  exterminated  their  Indian 
slaves  by  hard  labour,  in  gathering  the  leaves  of  this  tree.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  is  the  Chinese  tea  more  extensively  drank,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
than  is  the  yerba  maii,  throughout  a  great  portion  of  South  America.  Large  plan- 
tations of  it  are  owned  by  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay,  who  derive  a  large  revenue 
from  its  harvest,  the  annual  product  being  estimated  at  five  million  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  which  are  carried  to  Chili,  Ecua- 
dor, whence  Lima  and  Quito  are  supplied,  and  the  remainder  is  consumed  in 
the  Argentine  and  Cisplatine  republics. 

This  species  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1828,  and  plants  are  growing  in 
the  botanic  garden  at  Glasgow,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  people  of  South  America  attribute  innumerable 
virtues  to  this  tree ;  but  most  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to  it  are  doubtful.  It  is 
certainly  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  like  opium,  produces  some  singular  and  con- 
trary effects.  It  is  said  to  give  sleep  to  the  restless,  and  spirit  to  the  torpid ;  and 
like  that  drug,  when  a  habit  is  once  contracted  of  using  it,  it  is  difficult  to  leave 
it  off;  its  effect  on  the  constitution  being  similar  to  that  produced  by  an  immod- 
erate use  of  spirituous  liquors.  There  are  three  kinds  of  the  herb  in  the  prepared 
state,  though  produced  by  one  plant,  and  are  called  by  the  Indians,  cau-cuysy 
caa-^nini,  and  ccui-guazu;  the  prefix  caay  signifying  the  tree  or  leaf  itself.  The 
former  consists  of  the  half-expanded  buds,  which  will  not  keep  long,  and  is 
entirely  consumed  in  Paraguay.  The  caa-mini^  is  the  leaf  as  prepared  by  the 
Jesuits,  carefully  picked  and  stripped  from  the  nerves  before  roasting ;  while  the 
third  is  made  by  roasting  without  any  preparation,  and  is  denominated  by  the 
Spaniards,  yerba  de  pahs.  The  amount  daily  gathered  by  a  labourer  is  usually 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds.  In  preparing  the  leaves  for  market, 
a  bundle  of  long  poles  is  constructed,  in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical  vault,  under 
which  a  large  fire  is  made,  and  upon  which  the  branches  are  placed,  and  remain 
there  till  the  leaves  are  sufficiently  dry.  After  this,  the  fire  is  removed ;  and  on 
the  hard  and  hot  platform,  after  being  swept  clean,  they  throw  the  branches, 
which  they  give  a  thorough  beating.  In  this  manner  the  leaves  arc  separated 
from  the  boughs,  which,  after  being  sufficiently  manipulated,  are  next  densely 
packed  into  large  bags  made  of  hides ;  and  in  this  state,  without  further  prepa- 
ration, they  are  fit  for  use ;  but  they  are  not  considered  as  seasoned  till  they  are 
a  few  months  old,  as  the  aromatic  bitterness  which  they  possess,  when  newly 
prepared,  is  partially  dissipated  by  age.  The  leaves  are  used  by  infusions,  in 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  republic,  Chih,  Peru,  and  Ecuador,  by  all 
classes  of  persons,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day.    The  Creoles  drink  the  infusion 
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in  a  pot,  called  mate,  from  the  spout  of  which  the  tea  is  drunk,  with  or  without  a 
little  burnt  sugar,  cinnamon,  or  lemon  juice.  They  drink  it  at  every  meal,  and 
seldom  eat  before  they  have  taken  some  of  it.  The  more  wealthy  and  refined 
portion  of  the  population  partake  of  the  infusion  from  a  mat6  or  teapot,  formed  of 
silver  or  other  materials,  by  means  of  a  tin  or  silver  pipe,  called  bomhilla,  per- 
forated with  holes  at  one  end,  to  prevent  swallowing,  the  pulverized  herb  which 
floats  on  the  surface.  The  quantity  of  leaves  used  by  a  person  who  is  fond  of  it, 
is  an  ounce.  It  is  customary,  in  good  society,  to  supply  each  of  the  party  with 
a  mat6  and  pipe,  with  the  infusion  as  near  as  possible  to  a  boiling  temperature, 
which,  those  who  are  habituated  to  its  use,  can  swallow  without  inconvenience ; 
but  often  the  whole  household  and  their  visitors  are  supplied  by  handing  the 
mat6  from  one  to  another,  filling  it  up  with  hot  water  as  fast  as  it  becomes 
exhausted.  If  the  water  is  sufiered  to  remain  long  on  the  leaves,  the  decoction 
becomes  of  an  inky  blackness.  The  taste  of  the  leaves,  when  green,  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  the  mallows,  or  the  inferior  kinds  of  green  tea  from  China. 
Mr:  Stenhouse,  of  Glasgow,  has  recently  detected  an  alkali  in  them,  not  dissim- 
ilar to  theine,  a  bitter  tonic  substance,  which  is  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  tea  of 
China,  and  the  PauUiania  sorbUis  of  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  and  which  is  also 
identical  with  caffeine,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  coffee,  and  theobromine,  the 
principle  yielded  by  chocolate.  On  this  subject  Liebig  remarks,  ''We  shall 
never,  certainly,  be  able  to  discover  how  mankind  were  led  to  the  use  of  the  hot 
infusion  of  the  leaves  of  a  certain  shrub,  (tea,)  and  of  a  decoction  of  certain 
foasted  seeds  (coffee.)  Some  cause  there  must  be  which  would  explain  how 
the  practice  has  become  a  necessary  of  life  to  whole  nations.  But  it  is  still 
more  remarkable  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  both  plants,  on  the  health,  must 
be  ascribed  to  one  and  the  same  substance,  the  presence  of  which,  in  two  vege- 
tables, belonging  to  different  natural  families,  and  the  products  of  different  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  could  hardly  have  presented  itself  to  the  boldest  imagination."* 
The  Ilex  paraguariensis  is  highly  ornamental,  and  doubtless  would  flourish  in 
any  soil  and  situation  where  the  Magnolia  grandiflora  would  thrive.  Hence,  its 
introduction  into  the  middle  and  southern  sections  of  the  union  is  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  who  have  proper  conveniences  for  cultivating  it. 

*  While  on  this  sabject  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  incidentally,  the  plants  employed  as  tea  in  vari- 
on»  countries  of  the  globe.  In  China,  Th^  bohea  and  viridis  mixed  with  the  leaves  of  Camelia  sasanqtta 
and  oleiferaj  and  sometimes  with  those  of  Olea  fragrans ;  also  Rhamnvs  theezans ;  New  Holland  and 
Korile  Isles,  Corraa  alba ;  Eamtschatka,  Pedkularis  Uautta ;  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  &c..  Hex 
paraguariensis  ;  Brazil,  Thea  bohea,  Jlez  paraguariensis,  and  PauUiania  sorbUis,  irom  which  the  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon  make  a  beverage  called  guarana ;  New  Granada,  Alstonia  theafomds,  which  is  said 
to  be  eqaal  to  the  tea  of  China;  Chili  and  Mexico,  Psoralia  ^landulosa  or  <<culen ;''  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida,  Bex  vomitoria,  or  cassena ;  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  &c.,  Gaidtheria  procumbens,  or  mountain 
tea,  which,  when  properly  cured,  is  much  esteemed ;  also,  Ceanothus  amefkanus,  or  New  Jersey  tea, 
'  (having  actually  been  used  in  the  revolutionary  war  as  a  substitute  for  tea,)  and  Solidago  odora  or 
golden-rod,  the  flowers  of  which,  gathered  when  fully  expanded,  and  carefully  dried,  anord  a  most 
agreeable  substitute  for  tea,  and  in  former  times  were  exported  to  China,  where  they  brought  a  high 
price }  and  in  Canada,  Labrador,  Sec.,  Ledum  latifolium,  Indian  or  Labrador  tea. 


Oenus  RHAMNUS,   Lam. 

Rhamnacese.  Fentandria  Monogynia. 

Syt.  Nat.  Ssfst.  Lin. 

Derivation.    The  name  Rhamnu$  was  derived  from  the  Celtic  word,  ram.  signifriRg  a  tufl  of  branchet;  which  the  Greeks 
changed  to  rharnnotj  the  Romans  to  ramtfi  and  the  French  to  ramej  or  in  old  Fronch,  ram. 

Generic  Characters.  Calyx  urceolate,  4 — 5-cleft.  Petals  4 — 5,  emarginate  or  2-lobed)  usaally  more  or 
less  convolute.  Torus  thin,  lining  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  free  from  the  calyx,  not  immersed  in 
the  torus,  2 — 4-celled ;  styles  2 — 4,  distinct  or  more  or  less  connected.  Fruit  drupaceous,  containing 
2 — 4  cartilaginous  nuts.  #  #  ♦  #  #  Leaves  alternate  or  rarely  opposite,  on  short  petioles.  Flow- 
ers minute,  usually  in  short,  axillary  clusters. — Torrey  and  Gray^  Flora. 

|HIS  genus  is  composed  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs,  one  or 
more  of  them  with  the  habit  of  low  trees,  and  some  of  them  sub- 
procumbent,  or  procumbent ;  and  all  of  them,  except  the  latter,  are 
distinguished  by  an  upright,  stiff  mode  of  growth,  with  numerous 
strong  thorns  in  their  wild  state.     Many  of  those  described  by 

,^,^ ^  botanical  writers  as  species,  are  doubtless,  only  varieties;  but  till 

the  wlKiIe  are  brought  together  and  cultivated  in  one  garden,  this  cannot  be 
determined.  The  flowers  in  all  are  inconspicuous ;  but  the  Rhamnus  alaternus 
and  its  varieties  are  most  valuable  evergreen  shrubs,  and  several  of  the  other 
species  are  ornamental,  both  from  their  foliage  and  their  fruit,  the  latter  of 
which  is  also  useful  in  dyeing.  The  article  of  commerce,  known  under  the 
names  of  French^  or  yellow  berries^  graine  dejaune,  graine  d  Avignon^  graine  de 
Perse,  graine  di'Espagne,  gi^aine  du  Levant^  &c.,  are  produced  by  the  Rhamnus 
infectorius,  oleoides,  amygdalinus,  and  saxatilis.  The  Rhamnus  frangula, 
known  in  France  by  the  name  of  bourdaine,  is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of 
wood  for  making  charcoal  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  The 
leaves  of  the  Rhamnus  theezans  are  substituted  in  China  for  those  of  tea.  The 
fruit  of  the  Rhamnus  ziziphus  is  employed  throughout  the  southern  or  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  in  the  manufacture  ot  jujubes.  The  species  procurable  in  nur- 
series, and  well  deserving  of  cultivation,  are  the  Rhamnus  alaternus,  hybridus, 
alpinus,  frangula,  saxatilis,  latifolius,  and  catharticus,  the  latter  of  which,  from 
its  medicinal  qualities,  and  utility  for  live  fences,  is  worthy  of  particular  consid- 
eration. 


Rhamnua  catharticus, 
THE  PURGING  BUCKTHORN. 

Synonymes. 


Shamnus  eatharticus, 


Nerpran  cathartiqae, 
Abfuhrender  Ereozdom, 
Ramno  catartico, 
Ramno_purgativo, 
White  Thorn, 
Buckthorn, 


'  Liunjeus,  Species  Flantaram. 
De  Candolle,  Prodromus. 
Don,  Miller^s  Dictionary. 
LoQDON,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
ToRRET  AND  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 
Francs. 
Germany. 
Italy. 
Spain. 

Modern  Grbbcb. 
Britain  and  Anolo- America. 


Derivation.    The  specific  name,  catharti6U9f  is  derired  from  ttaa  Greek,  kaihairo^  to  purge,  from  the  medicinal  natore  of  the 
berries  of  this  tree. 

EngravingB.    WoodvUle,  Medical  Botanj,  pi.  114 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  U.,  figure  196,  et  r.,  pi.  70,  and  the 
figures  below. 

Specific  Characters,    Erect.    Leaves  ovate,  toothed.    Flowers  in  fascicles,  polygomo-dicBcious.    Berries 
4-seeded,  rather  globose. — Don,  Miller's  Vict. 


Description. 

I  HE  Rhamnus  catharti- 

cus  is  a  deciduous  shrub 

or    low   tree,   growing, 

when  wild,  to  a  height  of  1 

eight  or  ten  feet,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  \ 
in  a  state  of  cultivation.  It  naturally  partakes 
the  character  of  a  bush,  unless  it  is  carefully 
trained  to  a  single  stem.  Its  branches  are 
numerous  and  irregular,  the  young  shoots  of 
which  have  a  smooth,  grayish-brown  bark; 
but  the  older  branches  are  rough  and  armed 
with  short  thorns.  The  leaves  on  old  trees  are 
ribbed,  smooth,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
from  half  an  inch  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  width,  and  of  a  bright-green  colour ;  but  on 
young  plants,  or  in  hedges,  they  are  often  found 
from  two  inches  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  nearly  as  broad  as  they  are  long. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  May  and  June,  are  of  a  yellowish-green  colour. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  hermaphrodite,  clustered  when  grown  wild,  but 
fewer  and  nearly  solitary  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  berries  are  of  a  bluish- 
black,  globular  in  their  form,  with  four  cells,  and  as  many  seeds,  and  are  ripe  in 
Britain  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  in  October.  It  often  remains 
on  the  tree  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Rhamnus  catharticus  is  indigenous  to  Europe 
and  the  north  of  Asia.  In  Britain  it  is  found  native  in  the  woods,  and  according 
to  Pallas,  it  is  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia.  It  has  also  become 
indigenous  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  and  near  West  Point, 
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New  York,  and  is  cultivated  for  use  and  ornament  in  the  various  countries  of 
Europe  and  of  North  America. 

The  first  cultivated  tree  of  this  species  in  the  United  States,  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  stood  in  the  garden  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Holyoke,  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  It  bore  an  abimdance  of  fruit,  which  was  long  used  by  him,  in 
his  practice,  as  a  cathartic.  On  the  estate  of  Mr.  E.  Hersey  Derby,  in  that 
town,  there  are  several  buckthorn-trees,  from  thirty  to  forty  years  planted,  which 
have  attained  a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  bear  an  abundance  of  berries 
every  year. 

Propagation,  Culture,  Uses,  ^c.  The  Rhamnus  catharticus,  in  common 
with  most  plants  of  its  genus,  may  be  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings 
and  layers.  It  prefers  a  rich,  moist  soil,  in  rather  a  shady  situation ;  but  it  will 
thrive  in  any  place  where  the  current  or  gooseberry  will  succeed.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  Europe  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  and  is  becoming  of  great  utility  in 
America  as  a  hedge-plant,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Der- 
by\s  paper  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society."  "  In  the 
year  1808, 1  happened  to  have  some  young  plants  which  had  come  up  from  the 
chance-scattered  seeds  of  the  American  buckthorn,*  and  finding  they  had  made 
a  good  growth  in  the  nursery  to  which  they  had  been  removed,  I  determined  to 
try  to  form  a  hedge  of  them,  and  I  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  result.  They 
were  set  out  in  1809,  and  very  soon  became  a  fine  hedge,  of  about  twenty  rods 
in  length,  which  has  remained  so  until  the  present  time,  [Sept.  1842]  not  a  sin- 
gle plant  having  failed  from  it,  nor  have  I  ever  known  it  to  be  attacked  by  any 
insect.  This  hedge  being  my  first  experiment  with  the  buckthorn,  I  did  not 
keep  it  down  so  closely  as  I  have  since  found  it  expedient  to  do,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  not  quite  so  impervious  at  the  bottom  as  some  of  my  younger  hedges, 
which  have  been  more  severely  pruned.  Being  fully  satisfied  that  I  had  at  last 
found  the  plant  I  wanted,  I  have,  since  that  time,  set  out  various  hedges  of  it,  at 
different  periods,  until  I  can  now  measure  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  of  them, 
all,  in  my  opinion,  good  hedges ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  buck- 
thorn the  most  suitable  plant  for  the  purpose  that  I  have  ever  met  with.  It  veg- 
etates early  in  the  spring,  and  retains  its  verdure  late  in  autumn.  I  have  often 
seen  it  green  after  the  snow  had  fallen.  Being  a  native  plant,  it  is  never  injured 
by  our  most  intense  cold,  and  its  vitality  is  so  great  that  the  young  plants  may 
be  kept  out  of  the  ground  for  a  long  time,  or  transported  any  distance  without 
injury.  It  never  sends  up  any  suckers,  nor  is  disfigured  by  any  dead  wood ;  it  can 
be  clipped  into  any  shape  which  the  caprice  or  ingenuity  of  the  gardener  may 
devise ;  and  being  pliable,  it  may  be  trained  into  an  arch,  or  over  a  passage-way, 
as  easily  as  a  vine ;  it  needs  no  plashing  or  interlacing,  the  natural  growth  of  the 

Slants  being  sufiiciently  interwoven.  It  is  never  cankered  by  unskilful  clipping, 
ut  will  bear  the  knife  to  any  degree.  During  the  last  winter,  I  found  one  of 
my  hedges  had  growii  too  high,  casting  too  much  shadow  over  a  portion  of  my 
garden,  and  wishing  to  try  how  much  it  would  endure,  I  directed  my  gardener 
to  cut  it  down  within  four  feet  of  the  ground.  This  was  done  in  mid-winter, 
and  not  without  some  misgivings  on  my  own  part,  and  much  discouraging 
advice  from  others ;  but  it  leaved  out  as  early  in  the  spring  as  other  hedges,  and 
is  now  a  mass  of  verdure.  I  have  been  applied  to  for  young  plants  by  persons 
who  have  seen  and  admired  my  hedges,  and  have  sent  them  to  various  states  in 
the  union,  and  I  have  never,  in  any  instance,  heard  of  their  failure. 

"  My  method  of  forming  a  hedge  is  to  set  the  young  plants  in  a  single  row, 
about  nine  inches  apart,  either  in  the  spring  or  autumn;  if  the  latter,  I  should 
clip  it  in  the  following  spring,  within  six  inches  of  the  groimd ;  this  will  cause 

*  The  writer  believing  it  to  be  a  native  plant. 
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the  hedge  to  he  thick  at  the  bottom,  which  I  regard  fts  a  great  point  of  excel- 
lence ;  after  this,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  keep  it  from  weeds,  and  clip  it 
once  a  year.  I  consider  June  as  the  best  time  to  trim  it,  as  it  soonest  recovers 
its  beauty  at  that  season.  The  clipping  may  be  done  either  with  the  garden- 
shears,  a  hedge-knife,  or  even  with  a  common  scythe." 

The  adjoining  figure  will  show  a  pleasing  mode  of  growing  a  hedge  of  this 
species  in  front  of  a  dwelling,  or  in 
enclosing  ornamental  grounds.  As 
the  plants  will  attain  a  considerable 
height,  they  may  be  trained  over  an 
arch  or  trellis,  and  form  a  beautiful, 
densely-shaded  arbour  or  walk. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  this  species  is  very  eligible  for  forming  hedges, 
in  consequence  of  its  robust  and  rigid  habit  of  growth.  Although  it  does  not 
make  much  show,  when  in  flower,  yet  in  autunm  and  early  winter,  when  pro- 
fusely covered  with  black  berries,  it  becomes  highly  ornamental. 

The  wood  of  the  Rhamnus  catharticus  is  hard,  compact,  and  of  a  reddish  hue. 
The  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  has  the  colour  of  saffron,  and  is  used  for  staining 
paper  and  maps.  They  are  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  French  ber- 
ries. The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries,  evaporated  to  dryness  with  lime  or  alum,  is 
the  sap-green  of  painters ;  but  if  the  berries  are  gathered  late  in  autumn,  their 
juice  is  purple.  They  are  strongly  purgative,  if  eaten  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty,  while  an  ounce  of  the  expressed  juice  is  required  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  They  were  formerly  much  employed  as  a  cathartic,  but  the  violent 
operation,  and  the  sickness,  griping  and  thirst  occasioned  by  them,  have  led  to 
their  disuse.  The  syrup  of  buckthorn,  (syrupus  rhamni^^  is  the  only  preparation 
at  present  employed  in  Pharmacy.  The  inner  bark  of  >his  tree  affords  a  beautiful 
yellow  die,  and  like  that  of  the  common  elder,  is  a  strong  cathartic,  when  taken, 
and  excites  vomiting. 
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Genus    PISTACIA,   lAnn. 

Anacardiaceae.  I>iGecia  Pentandria. 

Sjftt.  Nat,  8y»L  Lin. 

Synonymes* 

Pistadaj  TerebirUhtiSf  Of  Authoks. 

Dematioru.    The  word  Piataeiat  \n  derlred  drom  the  Greek,  pi§takia,  or,  Mcordhig  to  aome,  thorn  the  Arabic,  fouBtaq,  the 
name  of  the  true  pialachio.    T^rebinthut  \b  derived  from  the  Greelc,  terebitUnMf  the  name  of  the  Turpentine-tree. 

Generic  Characters.  The  8exes  are  dioecious,  and  Ihe  flowers  without  petals.  In  the  male  plants,  the 
flowers  are  disposed  in  racemes  that  resemble  catkins ;  every  flower  is  bracteated  by  a  scale ;  the 
calex  is  5-clefl ;  and  the  stamens  are  5,  inserted  into  a  calycine  disk,  or  into  a  calyx,  and  hare  4-cor- 
nered,  almost  sessile  anthers.  In  female  plants,  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  raceme,  less  closely  than 
in  the  male;  the  calyx  is  3 — 4-cleft;  the  ovary  is  1 — 3-celled;  the  stigmas  are  three,  and  thickish; 
and  the  fruit  is  a  dry,  ovate  drape,  the  nut  of  which  is  rather  bony,  and  usually  1-celled,  though  some^ 
times  it  shows  two  abortive  cells  at  the  side ;  the  cell  contains  a  single  seed,  which  is  affixed  to  the 
bottom.  The  cotyledons  of  the  seeds  are  thick,  fleshy,  and  oily,  and  bent  hsuck  upon  the  radicle.  The 
species  are  trees  with  pinnate  leaves. — De  CandoUe,  Prodromus, 

I  HE  genus  Pistacia  is  chiefly  confined  to  western  Asia,  southern 
Europe,  and  northern  Africa.  The  four  principal  species  are  the 
Pistacia  vera  or  true  pistacia ;  the  Pistacia  terebinthus  or  Venetian 
turpentine-tree,  which  produces  the  Venetian  and  Chian  turpen- 
tine, used  for  manufacturing  sealing-wax ;  the  Pistacia  lentiscuSj 
or  mastic  tree,  which  produces  the  mastic  of  commerce ;  and  the 
Pistacia  atlantica,  or  Mount  Atlas  turpentine-tree.  Mastic  and  turpentine  are 
regarded  as  astringent  and  diuretic;  although  they  retain  a  place  in  Materia 
Medica,  they  are  not  much  used  by  modem  practitioners.  Mastic  is  employed 
by  the  Turkish  and  Armenian  women  as  a  masticatory  for  cleaning  their  teeth, 
and  for  imparting  an  agreeable  odour  to  their  breath.  It  is  also  used  to  fill  the 
cavities  of  carious  teeth. 


Piataeia  vera, 
THE  TRUE  PISTACHIO  NUT-TREE. 

Synonymes, 


Pistaaa  oera, 


Pistada  ofidnarmmf 

Pistachier, 

Fistazienbanm, 

Pistacchio,  Pistacchio  verde, 

Alfocigo,  Alhocigo, 

AlfostigOy 

Pistacia,  Pistachio  Nut-tree, 


'  LiifNJBUs,  Species  Plantarum. 
Db  Cakdollb,  Prodromas. 
MicHAux,  North  American  Sylvu. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
AiTON,  Hortus  Kewensis. 
Franc£. 
Germany. 
Italy. 
Spain. 
Portugal. 
Britain  and  Anglo- America. 


Engravings.    Michaux,  North  American  Sjrira,  pi.  103;  London,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  if.,  figure  221 ;  and  the  figures 
below. 

Specific  Characters,    Leaves  decidaous,  impari-pinnate,  of  3 — 5  leaflets,  rarely  of  1 ;  the  leaflets  orate,  a 
little  tapered  at  the  base,  indistinctly  mucronate  at  the  tip. — De  Candolle,  Prodronau, 

Description. 

[HE  True  Pistachio,  in 

favourable    situations, 

attains    a    height    of 

fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
and  often,  when  a  mere  shrub,  produces  fruit 
in  five  or  six  years  after  planting.  The  trunk 
is  clothed  with  a  grayish  bark.  The  branches 
are  spreading,  but  not  very  numerous,  and  are 
garnished  with  winged,  alternate  leaves,  on 
long  petioles.  The  inflorescence  takes  places 
in  April  and  May.  The  male  flowers,  which 
appear  first,  shoot  out  from  the  side  of  the 
branches  in  loose  panicles,  and  are  of  an  herba- 
ceous colour.  The  female  flowers  put  forth  in 
clusters,  in  the  same  manner.  The  iruit  is  oval, 
and  about  the  size  of  an  olive.  It  is  furrowed, 
of  a  reddish  colour,  and  contains  an  oily  kernel, 
mild  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Varieties,  According  to  some  authors,  the 
following  races  are  regarded  as  species ;  but  Du  Hamel  says  that  they  are  by  no 
means  entitled  to  be  so  considered.'  They  difier  only  in  the  size,  shape,  and 
consistency  of  their  leaflets. 

1.  P.  V.  TRiFOLiA,  Loudon.     Three-leafleied-leaved  Pistachio-tree. 

2.  P.  V.  NARBONENsis,  Loudou.  Narbontie  Pisiackio-tree,  This  variety  has 
pinnate  leaves,  with  leaflets  having  prominent  veins. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Pistacia  vera  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Barbary, 
Persia,  and  Arabia.  It  was  brought  from  Syria  to  Italy  by  the  emperor  Vitel- 
lius,  in  the  Ild  century,  and  afterwards  found  its  way  into  the  south  of  France, 
where  it  is  so  far  naturalized,  as  to  appear  in  some  places  as  indigenous.    It  was 
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introduced  into  Britain  in  1770,  where,  in  sheltered  situations,  it  will  bear  the 
cold  of  ordinary  winters  without  covering ;  but,  in  severe  frosts,  they  are  often 
destroyed.  Miller  observes  that  this  tree  flowers  and  produces  fruit  freely  in 
England ;  but  the  summers  are  not  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  nuts.  He  men- 
tions a  tree  in  Dr.  Compton's  garden,  at  Fulham,  upwards  of  forty  years  old, 
planted  against  a  wall ;  and  another  which  had  beeti  planted  as  a  standard,  in 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  grounds,  at  Goodwood,  in  Sussex,  where  it  had  stood 
many  years  without  the  slightest  protection. 

Soil,  Culturcj  ^c.  This  species  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil,  and 
may  be  propagated  either  from  nuts,  specially  put  up  abroad,  or  even  from  those 
of  commerce,  and  by  cuttings.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France  and  in 
Italy  for  its  fruit.  As  the  male  flowers  appear. before  those  of  the  female,  the 
Sicilian  gardeners,  when  the  trees  stand  far  asunder,  pluck  bunches  of  the  former, 
ready  to  blow,  plant  them  in  pots  of  moist  mould,  and  cause  them  to  remain  sus- 
pended on  the  female  trees  till  they  have  done  flowering.  This  operation  is 
called  tiLchiarare,  and  never  fails  to  produce  fructification.  Sometimes  the  male 
buds  are  ingrafted  upon  the  female  trees,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  efiect 
This  tree  resists  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  either  the  olive  or  the  almond,  and 
hence  is  adapted  to  the  climate  of  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  doubt- 
less could  be  cultivated  with  profit. 

Properties  and  Uses.  In  commerce,  the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  known  under 
the  following  names  and  qualities : — 

1.  Aleppo  Pistackio-niUs,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  their  large  size,  yel- 
low interior,  and  usually  are  shipped  with  the  external  shell  or  husk  on.  When 
obtained  fresh,  these  are  imquestionably  of  the  best  quality  known. 

2.  Tunis  Pisiachio-nuis.  These  are  small,  with  a  delicate,  rose-coloured  pulp, 
and  of  a  clear  green  interior.  They  are  much  sought  after  by  the  French  con- 
fectioners, who  manufacture  them  into  sugar-plums,  by  covering  them  with 
sugar  or  with  chocolate,  and  sell  them  under  the  name  of  diablotins.  ^  Creams 
and  ices  are  also  composed  of  them,  coloured  green  with  the  juice  of  spinach. 

3.  Sicily  Pistachio-nuts,  These  vary  much  in  their  size,  and  may  be  known 
by  their  violet-coloured  pulps,  and  rich,  green  kernels.  They  are  much  used 
in  France  in  the  preparation  of  sausages  and  other  seasoned  meats. 

In  general,  the  fruit  of  this  species,  is  thought  to  be  a  fortifier  of  the  stomach, 
and  is  taken  to  ameliorate  coughs  and  rheums.  It  is  frequently  used  as  a  dessert, 
sometimes  eaten  raw,  but  oftener  in  a  dried  state,  like  almonds. 

As  an  lornamental  shrub  or  low  tree,  this  species  is  highly  deserving  of  culti- 
vation in  the  middle  and  southern  sections  of  the  union ;  and  from  its  singular 
and  beautiful  foliage,  no  conservatory  wall  should  be  without  it. 


Oenus  RHUS,   Linn. 

Anacardiacae.  Pentandria  Trigynia. 

Si/tL  Nat.  Syat,  Lin, 

Synonymes, 

BkuSf  RhafMuSf  Cotmus,  Zizyphus,  Myrica,  Toxicodettdronj         Of  Authors. 

Dertvo/iofM.  The  name,  HAiw,  la  derired  from  the  Greek,  rAottf,  or  more  remotely,  from  the  Celtic  word,  rkudd,  a  syno- 
nf  me  of  rud^  red ;  in  allueioa  to  the  colour  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  aome  of  the  epeclea  in  autumn.  Cotinua  ie  the  name  of 
«  tree  with  red  wood,  described  by  Pliny,  as  growing  on  the  Apennines.  The  other  names  belong  to  genera  which  were  8up« 
posed  by  some  boianisis  to  include  species  more  properly  coming  under  the  head  of  rhug. 

Generic  Characters.  Sexes  hermaphrodite,  dicBcious,  or  polygamous.  Calyx  small,  5-parted,  persistent. 
Petals  ovate,  and  inserted  into  a  cal^cine  disk ;  all  of  them  in  the  flowers  of  the  male  and  hermaphro- 
dite sexes  bearing  anthers.  Ovary  single,  perhaps  from  defect,  sab-globolar,  of  1  cell.  Styles  3,  short, 
or  not  any.  Stigmas  3.  Fruit  an  almost  dry  drupe  of  1  cell,  with  a  bony  nut,  which  includes  a  single 
seed ;  and,  in  some  instances,  2 — 3  seeds ;  when  one,  perhaps,  by  defect.  Each  seed  is  pendulous  by  a 
thread,  (the  raphe,)  that  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  Cotyledons  leafy,  their  edges,  on  one  sidC; 
and  the  radicle,  in  contact. — De  CandoUe,  Prodromus, 

^HE  genus  Rhus  chiefly  consists  of  deciduous  shrubs,  generally 
with  alternate  compound  leaves,  and  are  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  and  South  America.  The  foliage  widely  varies,  both 
in  form  and  size ;  and,  in  autumn,  before  it  falls,  it  changes  to  a 
yellow,  dark-red,  or  scarlet,  on  which  account,  at  that  season, 
_  it  is  highly  ornamental.     Don,  in  ''Miller's   Gardeners'   Dic- 

tionary," describes  ninety-seven  species  of  this  genus;  but  Mr.  Loudon  was  of 
the  opinion  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  them  all  together,  and  cultivate  them 
in  the  same  garden,  he  questioned  much  whether  there  would  be  found  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  them  entitled  to  be  considered  specifically  or  permanently 
distinct.  Most  of  them  are  poisonous,  some  of  which  are  highly  so,  and  probably 
they  all  may  be  used  in  tanning,  and  dyeing  yellow  and  black.  The  species 
most  worthy  of  note,  and  which  have  been  cultivated  for  ornament,  or  have  been 
applied  to  useful  purposes  in  the  arts,  are  the  Rhus  typhina,  venenata,  aromat- 
ica,  and  copallina,  for  ornament ;  and  the  Rhus  radicans,  for  medicine,  in  North 
America ;  the  Rhus  cotinus  and  coriaria,  for  tanning  and  dyeing,  of  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  Rhus  vemicifera,  or  varnish-producing  sumac,  of 
Japan  and  Nepal. 


Ithtts  coHnus, 
THE  VENETIAN  SUMACH. 


Rhus  cotinusj 


Cotintts  coriacea, 

Samac  fustet,  Arbre  aux  p^nuques, 

Perucken  Sumach, 

Cotino,  Scotino,  Roso,  Ruoso, 

Zumaque  cabelloso, 


(  JASvMXJSf  Species  Plantanim. 

I  Ds  Candollb,  Prodromus. 

(  LoTTDON,  Arboretam  Britannicnm. 

Da  Hambl,  Traite  des  Arbres  et  Arbustes. 

France. 

Gbrmaky. 

Italy. 

Spaix. 


Denvatiotu.  The  French  name,  Arbn  ausp4rruque»,  aignifiee  Wig- tree :  on  accoiint  of  the  large  shaggy  hain  which  grow 
on  the  elongated  pedicels.  The  Italian  name,  Scotino,  ie  derived  from  the  Greek,  tkotiotf  obecurej  or  happening  in  the  dark  ; 
probably  in  allusion  to  the  pedicels  being  clothed  or  concealed  by  hain. 


Engraving*. 
figures  below. 


Du  Hamel,  Trait^  des  Arbres  et  Arbustes,  pi.  17B;  Loudon,  Axtoretnm  Britannieom,  ii.,  flgon  SS3;  and  tha 


Sptdfic  Characters.  Leaves  obovate,  sessile,  entire,  very  narrow  at  the  base,  and  smooth  on  both  sides  ; 
a  great  part  of  the  flowers  abortive,  the  pedicels  at  length  elongated,  and  clothed  with  shaggy  hairs. 
Corymbs  axillary. 

Description, 

[HE  Venetian  Sumach,  in  a  wild  state,  is  seldom 
found  higher  than  fire  or  six  feet;  but  when 
cultivated,  it   often  attains  more  than  double 
that  height,  and  forms  a  highly  ornamental 
shrub,  more  especially  when  garnished  with  its  large,  loose  pani- 
cles of  elongated  pedicels.     It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other 
species  of  rhus  by  its  simple,  obovate,  smooth,  stiff,  lucid,  green  ^ 
leaves,  rounded  at  their  points,  and  supported  by  long  footstalks,  / 
which  do  not  fall  till  they  are  killed  by  frost,  so  that  the  plant  is  > 
almost  sub-evergreen.     The  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and 
July,  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  pale 
purple,  or  flesh  colour.      They  are  composed  of  five  small  oval 
petals  each,  which  spread  open ;  and  the  sexes  are  hermaphrodite. 
The  drupes  are  half-heart-shaped,  smooth,  and  veiny,  containing  a  triangular  nut. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Rhus  cotinus  is  native  of  sunny  places  in 
western  Asia,  and  in  southern  Europe,  from  Spain  to  Caucasus ;  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Nuttall,  it  is  truly  indigenous  on  the  high  rocky  banks  of  Grand  River,  in 
Arkansas,  North  America. 

This  plant  appears  to  have  been  known  to  Pliny,  who  mentions  it  as  an  Apen- 
nine  shrub,  under  the  name  of  coggygria.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in 
1656,  and  was  cultivated  by  Tradescant,  and  is  described  by  Gerard  as  an 
excellent  and  most  beautiful  plant,  *'  with  leaves  of  the  capparis,  and  the  savour 
of  the  pistachia."  Mr.  Loudon  observes  that  there  are  old  plants  of  it  at  Syon ; 
and  a  very  fine  one  at  Deepden,  the  diameter  of  the  head  of  which  is  nearly 
twenty  feet ;  but  the  largest  specimen  in  England  is  at  Enville,  in  Staffordshire, 
where  it  has  attained  more  than  double  that  size. 

This  shrub  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  the  late  William  Prince, 
of  Flushing,  New  York,  in  about  1790,  and  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  nur- 
series and  collections  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  *     , 
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Soil  and  CtiUure,  This  shrub  prospers  best  in  a  dry  loam,  though  it  will 
grow  in  any  common  garden  soil.  It  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  peg- 
ging down  the  branches  flat  to  the  ground,  in  the  spring,  and  strewing  earth 
over  them.  Young  shoots  will  rise  and  take  root  at  the  base,  which  may  be 
severed  from  the  parent  stock  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  pots  or  in  the  site  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain.  As  an  ornamental  shrub,  this  species  deserves  a 
place  in  every  garden  and  collection  where  there  is  room  for  it  to  extend  itself. 
And  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  it  might  be  profitably  cultivated  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  purposes  of  tannmg  and  dyeing. 

Uses,  ^c.  In  Greece,  and  in  the  south  of  Russia,  the  whole  plant  is  used  for 
tanning,  and  for  dyeing  leather,  wool,  and  silk,  yellow.  In  Italy,  particularly 
about  Venice,  it  is  used  for  dyeing  black.  In  Syria,  Palestine,  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  this  species,  as  well  as  the  Rhus  coriaria,  are  cultivated  with  care, 
if,  they  do  not  grow  naturally,  and  the  shoots  are  cut  down  every  year  quite  to 
the  ground,  which,  on  being  dried,  are  reduced  to  powder  by  mills,  and  thus  pre- 
pared for  use.  In  the  commerce  of  the  south  of  France,  there  is  another  plant 
employed  as  sumach,  called  redout,  and  known  by  botanists  under  the  name  of 
Coriaria  myrHfolia.  When  reduced  to  a  powder,  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
Sicilian  sumach  in  colour,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  an 
unpleasant  herbaceous  odour,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  fragrant,  penetrating, 
and  agreeable. 


Rhus  typhina, 
THE  ANTIFEBRILE  RHUS. 

Synonymes, 


JUhus  typhina, 


Samac  de  Virginie, 

Virginischer  Sumach,  Farberbaum, 

Sommacco  peloso,  Sorbo  salvatico, 

Zumaque  de  Virginia, 

Stag-horn  Sumach,  Virginian  Sumach, 


LiNNAUs,  Species  Plantamm. 
De  Candolle,  Prodromus. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
Loudon,  Arbcretum  Britannicum. 
^  ToRRET  AND  Gray,  Fiom  of  North  America. 
Francs. 
Germant. 
Itai.y. 
Spain. 
Britain  and  Anolo-Ameriga. 


Derivationt.    The  specific  name,  typhina,  ia  derired  from  the  Greek,  tuphot^  itupor  or  »en8ele88oe8s,  on  account  of  the  root* 
of  this  shrub  being  used  in  medicine  as  a  febrifuge.    The  German  name,  Fdrberbaum,  signifies  Dyer's-tree. 

Engraving:    Du  Hamel,  Traii6  des  Arbres  et  Arbustes,  ii.,  pL  47 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  ii.,  figure  294 ;  and  the 
figures  below. 
Sptdjic  Characters,    Leaf  of  8—10  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one,  that  are  lanceolate,  acuminate,  ser- 

rated,  hairy  beneath.    Petiole  ana  branches  hairy.— 2>«  CandoUe,  Prodromus. 


Description, 

H  E  Rhus  typhina,  in  its  arbo- 
rescent form,  attains  a  height 
of  ten  to  twenty-five  feet, 
although  under  some  circum- 
stances it  dwindles  down  to  a  mere  shrub,  from 

ten  to  two  feet  in  height.     Its  stem  is  woody,  with 

a  summit  composed  of  numerous  irregular  branches, 

generally    crooked    and    deformed.     The    young 

shoots  are  covered  with  a  soft,  velvet-like  down, 

resembling  that  of  the  new  horns  of  the  stag, 

both  in  colour  and  texture.     The  leaves  are  large, 

slightly  downy  beneath,  and  are  distinguished  in 

autumn,  before  they  fall,  by  changing  to  a  purplish 

or  yellowish-red.      The  flowers  appear  in  June, 

and  are  of  a  greenish-yellow.    They  are  produced 

in  close  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are 

succeeded  by  drupes  or  berries,  densely  clothed 

with  crimson  hairs,  which  soon  become  conspicu- 
ous, and  remain  upon  the  tree  during  winter. 

Varieties,    There  are  many  varieties  of  this  species  in  North  America,  and 

from  the  confusion  existing  in  botanical  works,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide 

which  are  species  or  which  are  varieties  in  this  genus.     The  following  races, 

however,  appear  to  be  sufficiently  distinct,  to  be  classed  under  the  present  head. 
1.  R.  T.  viRiDiFLORA.     Qreen-flowered  SutncLchy  with  green  flowers  in  upright 

racemes. 
%.  R.  T.  GLABRA.     Globrous  RhtiSj  or  Scarlet  Sumach^  with  glabrous  leaves, 

and  fruit  covered  with  red,  silky  hairs. 

3.  R.  T.  HERMAPHRODiTA,  with  hermaphrodite  sexes,  glabrous  leaves,  and  green- 
ish flowers. 

4.  R.  T.  DioiCA,  with  dioecious  sexes,  glabrous  leaves,  and  greenish  flowers. 
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5.  R.  T.  coGCiNEA.  Scarlet-flowered  Sumach,  with  dicecious  sexes,  leaves  glau- 
cous beneath,  flowers  red,  and  fruit  of  a  rich,  velvety  crimson. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Rhus  typhina  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
almost  every  part  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Texas,  and  even  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  cultivated  in  England,  by  Parkinson,  in  1629, 
and  is  now  common  in  most  of  the  European  gardens  and  collections. 

Soil,  Culture,  ^c.  This  species,  or  its  varieties  under  notice,  grows  abun- 
dantly, both  in  cultivated  and  in  uncultivated  tracts.  In  woodlan<£,  it  is  found 
near  the  margins  of  open  glades ;  and,  in  arable  fields,  suitable  for  growing  corn, 
it  is  more  common  than  in  low  meadows.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  flour- 
ishes like  a  weed,  and  a  field  left  uncultivated  for  a  few  years,  becomes  overrun 
with  it  from  berries  which  have  been  disseminated  by  birds,  or  other  natural 
causes;  and,  when  the  ground  is  again  brought  into  tillage,  the  roots  prove  a 
great  impediment  to  the  plough.  This  shrub,  like  all  others  of  the  genus,  is 
easily  propagated  bv  seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots.  As  it  is  of  an  open,  irreg- 
ular growth,  and  of  not  many  years'  durability,  it  should  never  be  placed  where 
it  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  screen.  The  most  striking  situation  in  which  it  can 
be  placed,  is  when  standing  alone  on  a  lawn.  If  trained  to  a  single  stem,  it 
forms  an  interesting  little  tree,  and  well  deserves  to  be  cherished,  from  its  large 
and  beautiful  foliage,  its  varied  colours  in  autumn,  and  its  spikes  of  dark-red 
fruit,  which  diversiiy  the  scenery  of  a  northern  winter. 

Properties  and  Uses,  On  cutting  the  stem  of  this  shrub,  a  yellowish,  resinous 
juice  flows  out  from  between  the  bark  and  wood.  One  or  two  of  the  outer  cir- 
cles of  the  wood  are  white,  but  those  innermost,  are  of  a  yellowish-green,  or 
orange-colour,  having  a  strong  aromatic  odour.  It  contains  a  soft  pith,  of  a 
brownish  colour,  and  is  frequently  more  than  half  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
wood  and  leaves  are  used  in  tanning  the  finer  kinds  of  leather,  and  the  roots  are 
prescribed  as  a  febrifugal  medicine.  The  branches,  boiled  with  the  berries, 
afibrd  a  black,  ink-like  tincture ;  and  the  berries  may  be  employed  alone  for 
dyeing  red.  They  are  eaten  by  children  with  impunity,  though  they  are  very 
sour.  Professor  Rogers,  in  "  Silliman's  Journal,"  observes  that  they  contain  a 
large  portion  of  malic  acid,  and  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  lemons  in  various 
preparations  of  domestic  economy,  and  in  medicine. 
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Rhus  venenata, 
THE  POISONOUS  RHUS. 

Synonymes, 

'  Db  Caicdolle,  ProdromTis. 

Hooker,  Flora  Boreali  Ameikana. 
Mhu$  vmnnata,  -  Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 

Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicam. 

Torre  Y  and  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 
Rhus  vemiZf  Bioelow,  Medical  Botany. 

Sumac  veneneux,  France. 

Giftiger  Sumach,  Germany. 

Albero  del  veleno,  Italy. 

Poison  Sumach,  Swamp  Sumach,  Poison  )»„„.,«  .,^  a-«t«  Aw..^^ 
Elder,  Poison-vood,  ^  '  }  ^^^^  ^  Anolo-America. 

Derivation.    The  tpeciflc  name,  venenata^  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  venentim,  polaon;  on  account  of  the  poieonoiu  nature 
of  ttiia  shrub  to  most  peraoos. 

Engraving*.    Bigelow,  Medical  Botany,  i.,  pi.  19 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  ii.,  figure  236 ;  and  the  fifom  beloir. 

Specific  Characters.    Leaf  rather  glabrous  than  pubescent,  of  5 — 6  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one,  which 
are  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  and  beneath  reticulately  veined. — Di  CandoUe,  Prodr9Wtus. 


Description. 

HE  Rhus  venenata,  in  its 
natural  habitat,  is  a  de- 
ciduous shrub,   or    low 

tree,  growing  to  a  height 

of  ten  to  twenty  feet;  but  when  cultivated  on 
more  elevated  grounds,  it  does  not  attain  so  great 
an  elevation.  The  leaves  are  divided  like  those 
of  the  Rhus  typhina,  but  differ  in  being  smooth 
and  shining;  the  leaflets  are  very  entire,  nar- 
row, and  pointed,  with  purplish-red  veins;  and 
in  autumn  they  change  to  an  intense  red,  or  pur- 
ple. The  flowers,  which  appear  in  May,  June, 
and  July,  are  mostly  dicecious,  small,  and  of  a 
greenish  colour.  The  drupes  are  whitish,  and 
about  the  size  of  peas ;  and  the  nuts  are  rather 
broader  than  long,  compressed  and  furrowed. 

Geo^aphy  and  History,     The  Rhus  venenata 
is  indigenous  to  North  America,  and  may  be 
found  in  swamps,  and  moist,  shady  situations, 
from  Canada  to  Louisiana.    It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1713,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  several  of  the  European  collections. 

Properties^  Uses,  Sfc.  Every  part  of  this  sh  rut .  even  when  reduced  to  charcoal, 
is  in  a  high  degree  poisonous  to  most  petsons,  either  by  touching  or  smelling  any 
part  of  it.  It  operates  somewhat  differently  upon  different  constitutions ;  and 
some,  it  is  said,  are  incapable  of  being  poisoned  by  it  at  all.  This  may  be  true 
under  some  circumstances,  but  is  liable  to  fail  under  others.  A  few  years  since, 
in  a  hot  day  in  the  month  of  August,  while  prosecuting  a  public  survey,  we 
directed  a  number  of  men  to  cut  a  pathway  through  a  swamp,  densely  filled  with 
this  poisonous  plant.    As  most  of  us  had  never  suffered  any  inconvenience  from 
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it  before,  and  had  frequently  handled  it  with  impunity,  we  fearlessly  went  to 
work,  and  after  a  few  hours'  excessive  toil,  made  our  way  through.  In  about 
two  days  afterwards  we  were  all  more  or  less  affected  by  it,  and  several  were  so 
badly  swollen  in  their  faces  and  limbs  that  they  were  unable  to  work.  After 
repeatedly  moistening  the  parts  inflamed  with  a  solution  of  borax  (sub-borate  of 
soda)  and  water,  in  five  or  six  days,  the  eruptions  mostly  disappeared.  Kalm,  in 
his  travels,  states  that  this  plant  had  no  effect  upon  him,  except  once,  on  a  hot 
day,  when,  being  in  some  perspiration,  he  cut  a  branch,  and  carried  it  in  his 
hand  for  half  an  hour,  occasionally  smelling  it.  During  a  week,  his  eyes 
were  very  red,  and  the  eyelids  very  stiff,  but  the  disorder  went  off  by  washing 
the  parts  in  cold  water.  The  persons  most  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  this  poison, 
are  usually  of  irritable  and  unstable  habits.  In  about  forty-eight  hours  after  being 
exposed  to  it,  inflammation  appears  on  the  skin,  in  large  blotches,  principally  on 
the  face  and  extremities,  and  on  the  glandulous  parts  of  the  body ;  soon  after, 
small  pustules  appear  in  the  inflamed  parts,  and  become  filled  with  watery  mat- 
ter, attended  with  an  almost  insupportable  itching  and  burning.  In  two  or  three 
days,  the  eruptions  suppurate }  aiier  which,  the  inflammation  subsides,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  ulcers  heal. 

It  appears,  from  a  notice  in  "  Nicholson's  Journal,"  vol.  xxiii.,  that  this  poison  is 
sometimes  fatal  to  bees.  A  large  swarm  having  settled  on  a  branch,  in  the  county 
of  West  Chester,  New  York,  was  taken  into  a  hive  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  removed  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  remain,  at  nine.  About  five  the 
next  morning,  the  bees  were  found  dead,  swollen  to  double  their  natural  size,  and 
turned  black,  except  a  few,  which  appeared  torpid  and  feeble,  and  soon  died,  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

Between  the  wood  and  .bark  of  this  shrub,  there  exists  a  milky  juice,  having 
a  nauseous  smell,  which  stains  linen  of  a  dark-brown.  Were  it  not  for  its  poi- 
sonous quaUties,  this  juice  might  be  advsmtageously  employed  as  a  varnish,  like 
that  of  the  Rhus  vernicifera,  the  plant  from  which  the  real  Japan  varnish  is 
extracted. 

Loudon  remarks  that  this  species  is  not  very  common  in  British  gardens ;  but 
it  well  deserves  culture,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  smooth,  shining  foliage, 
at  all  seasons,  and  of  its  almost  unparalleled  splendour  in  the  autumn,  from  the 
time  that  the  leaves  begin  to  change  colour,  till  they  ultimately  drop  off  with  the 
first  frost.  He  recommends  that  the  plant  should  always  have  a  label  attached 
to  it,  indicating  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  leaves,  even  when  touched  or 
smelled. 


Oenus  BURSERA,  Jacq. 

Barseracese.  PioBcia  Folygamia. 

Sytt.  Nai.  Syti.  Lin. 

Derivation.    This  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  Joachim  Burier,  professor  of  botany  at  Sara,  in  Naples. 

Cetieric  Characters.    Hbrmaphrodite.    Calyx  5-toothed.    Petals  5.    Stamens  10.    Style  0.    Capsules  3- 
valved;  1-seeded.— Male.    Calyx  5-toothed.    Petals  5.    Stamens  lO.-^Loudonf  Encyc.  Flants. 

^URSERA  is  a  genus  embracing  but  one  species,  a  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  It  abounds  in  a  copious,  watery,  bal- 
samic fluid,  resembling  in  its  qualities,  the  gum-elemi  of  the  shops, 
the  history  of  which  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Linnaeus, 
and  the  London  and  Dublin  colleges  after  him,  describe  this  sub- 

stance  as  the  resin  of  Amyris  elemifera ;  but  that  distinguished 

botanist  confounded,  under  one  name,  two  distinct  plants,  namely,  the  Idea  icica- 
riba,  a  tree  of  Brazil,  and  the  Amyris  plumieri,  of  the  Antilles,  both  of  which  yield 
similar  gum.  From  some  accounts,  it  would  appear  that  it  came  from  Ethiopia, 
by  way  of  the  Levant.  Possibly  it  may  be  the  product  of  the  Canarium  zephyr- 
inum  sive  sylvestre primum  Conari  Baraty  of  Rumphius,  {Herb.  Amb.,  lib.  iii.,  c.  ii., 
p.  153,)  which  he  says  yields  a  resin  so  much  like  elemi,  that  it  may  be  taken  for 
it,  and  ne  puts  a  query,  whether  this  tree  may  not  be  the  source  of  it.  The  Cana- 
rium balsamiferum  of  Ceylon,  is  said  to  produce  a  resin  which  strongly  resembles  it, 
both  in  odour  and  in  general  appearance.  There  are  at  least  three  kinds  of  elemi 
met  with  in  commerce,  viz.: — ;lst.  Elemi  in  flag-leaves ;  Ris^ine  ilimi  en  pains j 
Guibourt;  Resina  Elemi  orientalis,  Martins.  This  occurs  in  the  commerce  of 
Holland,  in  triangular  masses,  weighing  from  one  to  two  pounds  each,  enveloped 
in  a  palm-leaf,  and  probably  is  brought  from  some  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the 
East  or  West  Indies,  or  in  South  America.  Martins  ascribed  it  to  the  Amyris 
zeylandica,  (Balsamodendron  zeylandicum,  Kunth,)  of  Ceylon.  2d.  Brazilian 
Elemi,  Risine  ilimi  du  BrisU,  Guibourt.  This  variety  is  believed  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Icica  icicariba,  by  making  incisions  in  the  stem,  and  gathering  the  gum 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  It  is  imported  in  cases  containing  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  in  each,  is  soft  and  unctuous,  but  becomes  hard  and  brittle  by 
cold  and  age.  It  is  translucent,  of  a  yellowish- white,  mixed  with  greenish  specs  ; 
its  odour  is  strong,  agreeable,  analogous  to  that  of  fennel.  3d.  Elemi  in  the  lump. 
This  differs  from  the  preceding  variety  in  being  of  a  much  paler  yellow.* 

*  See  Pereira's  Matoria  Medica,  ii.,  p.  609. 


Bursera  gummifera, 
THE  GUM-BEARING  BURSERA. 


Synonymes. 


Bwrsera  gummiferaf 

Gommart  gommifere,  Gommier  blanc, 

Gummitragender  Bursere, 

Almacigo, 

West-India  Birch, 

Gumbo-limbo, 


SVoN  Jacquin,  Slirpium  Americanarum. 
LuNAN,  Hortus  Jamaicensis. 
NuTTALL,  North  American  Sylva. 
France. 
Germany. 

Spain  and  Spanish  America. 
British  West  Indies. 
Southern  Florida  and  Bahama  Islands. 


five  feet  in  diaftieler. 


Engrtsvingt.    Nuttall,  North  American  Sylra,  pi.  — ;  Loudon,  Encydopttdia  of  Planta,  figure  14389 ;  and  the  figuree  belor/. 

Specific  Characters.    Leaves  pinnate.    Leaflets  ovate-acute,  entire,  opposite,  and  slightly  circinate.    Ra- 
cemes axillary. 

Description. 

[HE  Bursera  gummifera  is 

an  evergreen  tree,  attaining 

a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet, 

with  a  trunk  from  three  to 
In  open  situations  its  trunk  is 
often  short,  and  divides  itself  into  a  number  of  large 
limbs,  so  divergent  that  they  form  a  spacious  head. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown,  and  has  a  loose  epidermis,  resembling  that 
of  the  yellow  birch  (Betula  excelsa.)  The  leaves 
are  pinnate,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 
somewhat  drooping.  The  leaflets  are  from  three  to 
four  inches  long,  ovate-acute,  opposite,  and  are  borne 
on  short  footstalks.  They  are  of  a  dark-green,  and 
shining  on  their  upper  sides,  and  light  beneath,  with 
numerous  veins,  connected  in  a  singular  manner. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber, are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  occur  in  clusters,  and  are  situated  on  separate 
stalks.  The  fruit,  which  ripens  in  January  or  February,  is  roundish,  or  slightly 
oblong,  with  a  sharp  protuberance  at  the  end,  and  is  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  purplish  colour,  hangs  in  clusters,  and  is  joined  to 
the  axil  by  a  footstalk  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  Each  berry  contains 
a  hard,  white  seed,  of  a  triangular  form,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  clear,  bal- 
samic fluid,  much  sought  after  by  various  species  of  birds. 

Geography  and  History,  This  species  is  particularly  abundant  on  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  Baha- 
mas and  in  southern  Florida,  and  along  the  coast  to  the  Spanish  Maine.  It  was 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1690,  and  can  only  be  reared  there  as  a  hot-houso 
plant. 

Several  large  trees  are  growing  in  the  suburbs  of  Havana,  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  in  the  town  of  Key  West,  in  Florida. 

Soil^  Culture,  ^c.    In  its  natural  habitat,  the  Bursera  gummifera  prefers  a 
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dry,  rocky  soil,  covered  with  a  rich,  vegetable  mould  or  peat ;  but  it  will  grow- 
in  any  situation  where  the  sugar-cane  will  succeed.  It  may  be  readily  propa- 
gated from  seeds,  or  by  cuttings,  but  the  latter  mode  is  far  preferable  where  a 
large  growth  is  sooi^  required.  When  employed  for  Uve  fences,  it  is  only  neces- 
sarv  to  cut  truncheons  of  any  size,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season, 
and  plant  them  in  a  continuous  row,  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  with  the  but- 
ends  downward,  buried  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  For  ordinary  fence 
they  may  not  be  cut  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter.  When  thus  planted,  they  immediately  take  root,  and  in  a  short  time 
become  a  durable  barrier.  This  tree  is  of  a  rapid  growth,  and  consequently  will 
not  live  to  a  great  age. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Bursera  gummifera  is  white,  soft,  full 
of  juices,  and  rapidly  decays.  It  is  appropriated  to  no  particular  use,  except  in 
forming  live  fences  in  the  countries  where  it  abounds,  for  which  it  answers  an 
admirable  purpose.  The  fruit,  when  cut,  discharges  a  clear  balsamic  fluid, 
esteemed  in  Jamaica  as  a  good  vulnerary,  particularly  for  horses.  On  wound- 
ing the  bark,  a  thick,  milky  liquor,  of  a  pecuUar  odour,  is  obtained,  which  con- 
cretes into  a  resin,  not  materially  different  from  gum-elemi.  The  bark  of  the 
root  is  very  bitter,  and  is  said  to  possess  the  same  properties  as  quassia.  The 
inner  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  is  yellow,  and  has  been  employed  on  the 
island  of  Cuba  in  the  manufacture  of  muscovado  sugar.  When  boiled  in  the 
syrup  of  cane  it  imparts  to  the  sugar  a  yellowish  tinge. 


Qenus  CLADRASTIS,  Raf. 

Legaminacess.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

SjftL  Nat,  Sjftt.  Lin, 

S^fnonymes. 

Ckulraaiiy  Virgiliaj  Sophora,  Of  Authors. 

Derivatioiu.  The  name  Cladraatia,  Is  derired  from  the  Greek,  dado;  a  branch,  aud  raato,  to  break  in  pieces,  haying  refer- 
ence 10  the  brittlenesB  of  tlie  branches  of  this  genus.  It  was  called  Virgilia  by  Lamarck,  in  honor  of  the  poet  Virffil,  whose 
"  Geocgics"  entitle  him  to  botanic  commemoration.  Thtf  name  Sophora,  was  derived  from  tho  Arabic,  9opken,  a  papiUonaceous 
flowering  tree. 

Gtneric  Characters.  Cal]^  protaberant,  campanalatey  unequally  5-lobed.  Petals  5,  unequal,  unguiculate, 
superior,  larger  obovate  notched,  4-obIong,  obtuse,  sub(^rt^(e  at  the  base.  Stamens  10,  free,  unequal, 
filifordi.  Pistils  stipitate,  oblong.  Style  curved,  compressecL  Stigma  acute.  Legume  stipitate,  linear, 
flat,  membranaceous,  4--6-seeded.    Leaves  oddly  pinnate.    Flowers  racemose  without  bracts. 

^HE  genus  Cladrastis  embraces  but  one  species,  a  native  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  classed  by  Michaux  among  the  African 
Virgilias,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  calyx  bilabiate, 
two  of  the  petals  cariniform,  the  stigma  obtuse,  and  the  seeds 
lenticular.     To  the  same  natural  family  belong  the  Spanish  broom, 

(Spartium  junceunO  from  the  fibres  of  which  a  very  good  cloth 

is  manufactured,  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  the  Laburnum,  (Cytisus  laburnum,) 
so  much  admired  in  ornamental  plantations;  and  the  Furze,  (Ulex  europsa,) 
celebrated  among  the  classical  ancients,  and  cultivated  in  modem  times  for 
hedges,  fodder  for  cattle,  underwood,  and  the  protection  of  game.  As  a  shelter 
to  young  trees,  furze  is  sometimes  sown  where  acorns,  beech,  masts,  or  chesnuts 
are  to  be  sown,  or  where  young  trees  are  to  be  planted,  in  order  to  protect  them 
for  a  few  years,  till  they  are  grown  up,  and  have  sufficient  strength  to  shelter 
one  another,  when  they  will  overtop  the  furze,  and  destroy  it. 


Cladrastis  iinctoria, 
THE  VIRGILIA,  OR  YELLOW-WOOD. 


VirgUia  luteOf 

Cladrastis  tinctoria, 
Virgilia, 
Yellow  Locust, 
Virgilia,  Yellow-wood, 


SMicHAux,  North  American  Sylva. 
Db  Candoixe,  Prodromus. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
ToRRBT  AND  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 
Other  farts  of  the  United  States. 


Derivatioru.    The  specific  n&mee  tindoria  and  ItOMf  hare  reference  to  the  jellow  colour  which  the  wood  of  thie  tree  Impart* 
to  water. 

EngravingM.    Mlchaux,  North  American  Sylva,  pi.  78;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  t.,  pL  78;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Leaves  pinnate.  Leaflets  9 — 11,  petiolate,  alternate,  ovate-acuminate,  entire,  glau- 
cous beneath,  the  odd  one  larger,  ovate-rhomboidal,  base  acute.  Flowers  in  simple,  lax,  nodding 
racemes,  white,  odorous.    Fods  smooth. 


Description. 

HE  Cladrastis  tinctoria,  in 
favourable  situations,  at- 
tains a  height  of  thirty 
to  fifty  feet,  and  a  diame- 
ter of  len  to  twelve  inches.  The  trunk  is  covered 
with  a  greenish  bark,  which  is  smooth,  instead  of 
being  furrowed,  like  that  of  most  other  trees.  The 
branches  are  brittle,  and  like  the  petioles  and 
nerves  of  the  leaves,  are  of  a  yellowish  hue.  The 
leaves  on  young  and  thrifty  stocks  are  from  a  foot 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  on  old  trees  they 
are  not  more  than  half  of  that  size.  They  are 
composed  of  two  rows  of  leaflets,  which  are  petio- 
lulate,  broadly  oval,  entire,  smooth,  the  terminal 
one  rhomboid-ovate,  acuminate,  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  broad,  and  from  three  to  four 
inches  long.  As  in  the  Platanus  occidentalis,  (syca- 
more,) the  lower  part  of  the  common  footstalk 
contains  an  embryo  bud,  which  becomes  visible  in  removing  the  leaf.  The  flow- 
ers, which  appear  in  April  and  May,  form  elegant  white,  pendulous  racemes, 
from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  resembling  those  of  the  Robinia  pseudacacia, 
(locust,)  but  less  odoriferous.  The  seeds  are  contained  in  flat,  even  pods,  from 
three  to  four  inches  long,  and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  the  margins  of 
which  are  often  somewhat  undulate  by  the  abortion  of  a  portion  of  the  seeds.  In 
the  United  States  the  seeds  mature  in  the  month  of  August;  but  in  Britain,  the 
tree  is  seldom  seen  in  flower,  which  is  probably  owing  more  to  the  age  of  the 
trees  than  to  the  eflects  of  the  climate. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Cladrastis  tinctoria  is  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
western  Tennessee,  and  northern  Alabama,  where  it  is  sparingly  produced.  It 
is  successfully  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 
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This  tree  was  discovered  by  Michaux,  the  younger,  and  was  sent  by  him  to 
Prance,  previous  to  the  year  1809.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  Mr. 
John  Lyon,  in  1812,  and  seeds  having  since  been  frequently  sent  to  Europe,  it  is 
now  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  chief  collections. 

The  largest  recorded  tree  of  this  species  in  England,  is  at  White  Knights,  near 
Reading,  which  attained  the  height  of  twenty-three  feet  in  twenty-five  years  after 
planting,  with  a  trunk  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus,  or  spread  of 
branches  of  twenty  feet. 

In  Ireland,  near  Dublin,  in  the  CuUenswood  nursery,  there  is  another  tree, 
which  attained  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet  in  seventeen  years  after  planting. 

At  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  botanic  garden,  there  is  a  Virgilia 
about  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  In 
the  Bartram  botanic  garden,  at  Kingsessing,  near  Philadelphia,  there  is  also  a 
•  tree  of  this  species  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  and  another  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  D.  Landreth,  of  Philadelphia,  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  six  feet  in 
circumference,  and  about  thirty-five  years  planted. 

Soilj  Situation,  ^c.  In  its  natural  habitat,  the  Virgilia  grows  on  gentle  decliv- 
ities, in  a  loose,  deep,  and  fertile  soil,  and  is  usually  associated  with  the  Morus 
rubra,  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  Gleditschia,  Juglans,  and  other  trees  which 
delight  in  a  good  soil.  When  cultivated,  an  open,  airy  situation  is  desirable,  in 
order  that  it  may  ripen  its  wood ;  and,  to  promote  the  same  purpose  in  a  cold 
climate,  the  soil  should  be  dry,  rather  than  rich.  It  is  readily  propagated  by 
seeds,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  locust. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  Cladrastis  tinctoria  is  soft,  fine-grained, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  deep-yellow  colour  of  its  heart,  which  speedily  imparts 
this  hue  to  cold  water.  But  the  colour  is  fugitive,  even  when  the  wood  is  boiled 
with  alum.  There  is  but  very  little  use  made  of  this  tree  either  in  Europe  or 
America,  except  for  the  purposes  of  ornament  and  botanical  interest.  It  is  rather 
late  in  coming  into  leaf,  and  its  leaves  fall  very  early,  previously  becoming  of 
a  fine  yellow.  Independent  of  its  beautiful  vegetation,  the  brilliant  colour  of  its 
heart  would  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  cultivating  the  species  for 
the  purpose  of  dyeing. 
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Genus  ROBINIA,  Linn. 

Legaminacese.  Diadelphia  Decandna. 

a^t.  Nat,  S^.  Lin. 

Synonymes, 
JRobiniaj  jEschynomeMj  Pseudacada,  Of  Authors. 

Derivation*.    The  genus  Robinia  wu  named  in  honour  of  Jean  Kobin,  a  French  botanist,  once  herbalist  to  Henry  IV.,  of 
France.    jEtehynommt  is  a  name  given  by  Pliny  to  a  plant,  resemblinc  the  locust  in  its  characier,  which  contracted  its  leavM  • 
from  the  umch  of  the  hand.    It  waa  derived  from  the  Greelc,  aischunotnui,  which  signifies  to  be  modest.    PKudacacia  to 
derived  from  the  Greek,  pteudoB,  ialse,  and  etcacia,  from  the  resemblance  of  trees  of  this  genus  to  the  Acacia  rera,  or  true  Egyp- 
tian acacia. 

Generic  Characters.  Calyx  short,  and  somewhat  caiDpanulale,  5-toothed  or  5-cleft ;  the  two  upper  seg- 
ments shorter,  approximated  or  cohering.  Vexillum  broad  and  large ;  keel  obtuse.  Stamens  diadel- 
phous,  deciduous.  Style  bearded  along  the  inside  (next  the  free  stamen.)  Legume  many-seeded, 
compressed,  nearly  sessile,  the  seminiferous  suture  margined;  valves  flat  and  thin.  Seeds  flat. 
Leaves  unequally  pinnate;  leaflets  petiolulate,  stipellate.  Flowers  showy,  white,  or  rose-colour,  in 
simple,  usually  pendant  axillary  racemes. — Torrey  and  Gray,  Flora, 

I  HE  trees  of  the  genus  Robinia  are  chiefly  natives  of  North  Amer- 
■  ica,  and  are  highly  prized  for  their  use  and  beauty.  They  are  all 
^^f^  readily  propagated  from  seeds,  by  cuttings  of  the  branches  and 
.AM  *^  roots,  or  by  grafting;  and  they  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil  that 
is  not  too  wet.  They  are  generally  rapid  in  their  growth,  and  of 
a  corresponding  longevity.  In  common  with  most  trees  and 
plants  of  rapid  growth,  they  have  the  property  of  extending  the  principal  roots 
close  under  the  surface  where  the  soil  is  usually  the  richest.  But  the  same  cause 
that  produces  this  luxuriance  at  first,  ultimately  occasions  the  tree  to  grow  more 
slowly,  unless  the  roots  are  allowed  ample  space  on  every  side ;  since,  as  they 
seldom  penetrate  deep,  they  soon  exhaust  all  of  their  proper  pabulum  from  the 
ioil  within  their  reach.  For  this  reason,  also,  such  trees  are  objectionable  in 
hedge-rows,  or  scattered  in  groups  in  arable  lands,  where  their  roots  prove  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  plough,  and  shoot  up  in  suckers,  which  injure  the 
crops.  On  the  other  hand,  roots  which  penetrate  the  earth  perpendicularly,  as 
well  as  horizontally,  belong  to  trees  more  slow  and  uniform  in  their  growth,  and 
attain  a  larger  size  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground  they  occupy.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  a  rich  soil  is  particularly  injured  by  the  Robinias ; 
for,  it  is  remarked  that  in  Kentucky  and  western  Tennessee,  where  the  Robinia 
pseudacacia  attains  its  largest  size,  and  produces  excellent  timber,  the  land,  when 
cleared,  will  yield  from  thirty  to  sixty  bushels  of  maize  to  an  acre,  for  several 
years  in  succession,  without  manure.  And  it  has  been  asserted  that  mode- 
rately poor  and  worn-out  lands  in  America  may  be  restored  to  fertility  by 
planting  them  with  the  locust,  from  the  deposition  of  its  leaves,  bark,  seeds,  &c., 
which  undergo  rapid  decomposition,  and  are  thereby  converted  into  vegetable 
mould. 


Robinia  pseudaeacia, 
THE  COMMON  LOCUST-TREE. 

Synonymes. 

LiiiNJsos,  Species  Plantaram. 
Dfi  Caxdollb,  Prodromus. 
Lamarck,  Illustration  des  Genres. 
Sobinia  pseudacada,  •(  Do  Hamel,  Traits  des  Arbres  et  Arbustes. 

Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
Selby,  British  Forest  Trees. 
ToRBJiT  AND  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 
MicHAUX,  North  American  Sylva. 


Robinia  pstudo-^icaciay 

Robinier  faux-acacia,  Acacia  blanc,  Aca- 
cia commun,  Acacia  des  jardiniers, 
Carouge  des  americains, 

Gemeine  Acacie,  Schotendom, 

Acacia  falsa,  Acacia,  Pseudaeacia,  Robinia, 

Acacia  falsa,  Algarrobo  americano, 

Acacia  bastarda, 

Virginian  Acacia,  False  Acacia,  Bastard  ) 
Acacia,  Locust-tree,  j 

Yellow  Locust, 

Black  Locust, 

Red  Locust,  Green  Locust,  White  Locust, 


Francs. 

Germany. 
Itai.y. 
Spain. 
Portugal. 

Britain. 

State  op  Maine. 

Western  States. 

Other  farts  of  the  United  States. 


DerivatioTiM.  This  species,  when  first  introduced  into  Europe,  was  supposed  to  be  the  Egyptian  acacia,  (Acacia  vera ;)  but 
was  aAerwards  contredistinctiveljr  named  False  Acacia.  It  was  named  Locust-tree  hy  the  missionaries,  who  were  among  the 
early  collectors  of  trees,  and  who  fancied  that  it  was  the  tree  that  supported  St.  John  in  the  wilderness.  The  word  Carouge,  Is 
the  French  name  for  carob  bean,  the  locust-tree  of  Spain ;  which,  being  also  indigenous  to  Syria,  is  probably  the  true  locust, 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  The  German  name,  Schotendorn,  is  compounded  of  eehote,  a  pod  or  legume,  and  dom, 
a  thorn,  having  reference  to  the  pods  and  spines  which  this  species  bears. 


Ettgruvinge. 
nicum,  ▼.,  pi.  i 


Michaux,  North  American  Sylva,  pi.  76 ;  Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  pL  clx. ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britan* 
3 ;  and  the  figures  below. 


Specific  Characters.  Prickles  stipular.  Branches  twiggy.  Racemes  of  flowers  loose  and  pendulous ;  and 
smooth,  as  are  the  legumes.  Leaflets  ovate.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  sweet-scented  i  the  roots 
creeping,  and  their  fibres  sometimes  bearing  tubercules. — De  CandolUf  Prodromus. 


Description. 

[HE  Robinia  pseudaea- 
cia, from  the  valuable 
properties  of  its  wood, 

and  the  beauty  of  its 

foliage  and  flowers,  ranks  among  the  first  trees 
of  the  American  forests.  In  favourable  situa- 
tions, it  attains  a  height  of  eighty  or  ninety 
feet,  and  sometimes  exceeds  four  feet  in  diam- 
eter ;  but  ordinarily,  it  does  not  surpass  half  of 
these  dimensions.  On  the  trunks  and  large 
limbs  of  old  trees,  the  bark  is  very  thick,  and 
deeply  furrowed,  but  on  young  trees,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  it  is 
armed  with  strong,  hooked  prickles,  which  dis- 
appear altogether  as  they  grow  old;  and  in 
some  varieties  they  are  wanting  even  when 
young.  These  prickles  are  only  attached  to 
the  bark,  like  those  of  the  common  rose,  or  the 
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bramble ;  but  do  not  proceed  from  the  wood,  like  the  spines  of  the  hawthorn, 
cockspur,  and  other  thorns.  The  branches  have  a  general  tendency  upwards 
when  the  tree  is  young,  but  as  it  grows  old,  they  partake  more  of  a  horizontal 
direction;  and  like  the  trunk,  become  somewhat  contorted.  The  foliage  is 
light  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  each  leaf  being  composed  of  opposite  leaflets, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve,  and  sometimes  more 'in  number,  surmounted  by  an  odd 
one.  The  leaflets  are  nearly  sessile,  oval,  thin,  with  a  texture  so  fine  and  a  sur- 
face so  smooth,  that  the  dust  which  falls  on  them  will  scarcely  adhere ;  which 
last  circumstance  renders  this  tree  particularly  efigible  for  planting  along  road- 
sides, in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities  and  towns,  or  in  great  thoroughfares.  The 
flowers,  which  open  in  March,  at  St.  Mary's,  in  Georgia,  and  two  months  later 
in  Pennsylvania,  sometimes  appear  at  the  former  place  late  in  autumn.  They 
are  disposed  in  pendulous  bunches,  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  perfectly  white, 
and  sometimes  yellowish,  and  diffuse  an  agreeable  odour.  They  are  succeeded 
by  narrow,  flat  pods,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  about  half  of  an  inch 
wide ;  each  of  which  contains  five  or  six  small,  brown,  or  black  seeds,  that  ripen 
in  the  middle  and  northern  states  in  the  month  of  October. 

Varieties,  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  but  two  forms  of  the 
Robinia  indigenous  to  North  America,  that  may  be  regarded  as  distinct,  and  that 
the  several  varieties  or  races  commonly  treated  as  species,  are  the  result  of  soil, 
climate,  or  cross  fecundation.  For,  the  common  locust  varies  much  in  its  differ- 
ent native  localities,  and  also  has  long  been  cultivated  from  seeds  in  Europe, 
which  has  brought  forth  numerous  varieties,  the  foliage  of  which  is  tolerably 
distinct  when  the  plants  are  young.  By  carefully  comparing  the  descriptions  of 
various  authors,  we  recognize  the  following  varieties  or  races,  which  may  be 
classed  under  this  species : — 

1.  R.  p.  INTERMEDIA,  Soulange-Bodiu.  This  kind  is  thought  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  Robinia  pseudacacia  and  viscosa.  The  branches,  petioles,  &c.,  are 
furnished  with  but  few  glands,  and  are  rarely  clammy.  The  flowers  are  sweet- 
scented,  and  of  a  pale  rose-colour.  The  pods  are  sometimes  thickly  set  with 
short  prickles. 

2.  R.  p.  HispiDA,  Lin.  The  Hispid  Rose  Acacia,  The  leaves  of  this  race  are 
obovate,  and  are  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  Robinia  pseudacacia.  The  branches 
and  legumes  are  hispid.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  dark  rose-colour,  and  inodo- 
rous. 

3.  R.  p.  ROSEA,  Pursh.  Rose  Acacia.  This  variety  differs  from  the  R.  p.  his- 
pida  in  not  having  the  branches  and  petioles  hispid,  and  in  growing  to  an  incon- 
siderable shrub. 

4.  R.  p.  GRANDiFLORA,  Loudou.  The  Large-flowered  Rose  Acacia.  The  leaves 
of  this  variety  are  large,  and  ovate-roundish.  The  branches  and  peduncles  are 
glabrous,  and  without  prickles.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  rose-colour,  and 
inodorous. 

6.  R.  p.  FLORE  LUTEO,  Dumout  de  Courset.     Yellow-flowered  Robinia. 

6.  R.  p.  iNERMis,  De  Candolle.  The  Unarmed  Robinia.  Leaves  flat  Prickles 
wanting,  or  nearly  obsolete. 

7.  R.  p.  CRisPA,  De  Candolle.  The  Crisp-leafleted  Robinia.  The  prickles  of 
this  variety  are  wanting.     The  leaflets,  for  the  most  part,  are  undulately  curled. 

8.  R.  p.  TORTUOSA,  De  Candolle.  The  Twistedrtrvnked  Robinia.  The  branches 
of  this  variety  are  much  crowded  and  twisted.  Flowers  small,  and  not  abun- 
dant. 

9.  R.  p.  UMBRACULiFERA,  Dc  CaudoUe.  The  Parasol  Acacia.  The  branches  of 
this  variety  are  much  crowded,  and  smooth ;  its  head  orbicular ;  and,  according 
to  Dumont  de  Courset,  its  flowers  are  yellojv. 
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10.  R.  P.  PENDULA,  De  Candolle.  The  Pendulous  Robinia.  The  shoots  of  this 
variety  are  somewhat  drooping,  but  not  decidedly  so. 

11.  R.  p.  soPHORJEFOLiA,  Loddigcs.  This  variety  has  leaves  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Sophora  japonica. 

12.  R.  p.  AMORPHiBFOLiA,  Link.  This  variety  has  leaves  resembling  those  of 
the  Amorpha  fruticosa. 

Geography  mid  History.  The  common  locust  naturally  abounds  in  the  coun- 
trv  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  as  far  as  Arkansas.  It  is  also  plentiful  in  the  Can- 
aaas,  but  is  not  found  indigenous  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  river  Dela- 
ware, nor  does  it  grow  spontaneously  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  within  the  distance  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  planted,  however,  for  purposes  of  utility  and  ornament,  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia. It  was  observed  by  Michaux,  that  "  the  locust  forms  a  much  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  American  forests  than  the  oaks  and  walnuts,  and  that  it  is  nowhere 
found  occupying  tracts,  even  of  a  few  acres  exclusively."  Hence  the  tree,  where 
it  is  met  with,  is  often  spared  by  settlers,  as  being  ornamental,  and  comparatively 
rare,  and  old  specimens,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  forests,  are 
frequently  seen  growing  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  fields. 

Of  all  American  trees  that  have  been  cultivated  in  Europe,  there  is  no  one, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  done,  as  the  locust.  It  was  among  the  first 
plants  that  were  carried  to  that  country,  and  it  has  been  more  extensively  propa- 
gated than  any  other,  both  in  Britain  and  in  France,  where  it  has  been  alter- 
nately extolled  and  neglected ;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  though  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage  and  flowers  is  universalfy  admired,  and  the  valuable  properties  of 
its  wood  have  enthusiastically  been  praised  and  acknowledged,  it  is  not  consid- 
ered as  holding  a  high  rank  as  a  timber-tree,  or  as  being  generally  planted  with 
a  view  to  profit. 

The  seeds  of  this  tree,  it  is  stated  by  some,  were  first  sent  to  Europe  to  Jean 
Robin,  gardener  to  Henry  IV.,  of  Prance,  in  1601 ;  but  according  to  others,  they 
were  sent  to  Vespasian  Robin,  (son  to  the  preceding,)  who  was  arborist  to  Louis 
XIIL,  and  was  planted  by  him  in  the  Jardin  des  Piantes,  in  1635.  In  England, 
it  appears  to  have  been  first  cultivated  by  Tradescant,  the  elder ;  but  whether 
he  obtained  it  from  France,  or  direct  from  Virginia,  is  uncertain.  Parkinson,  in 
his  "  Theatre  of  Plants,' 'published  in  1640,  first  mentions  this  tree,  as  having  been 
grown  in  England  by  Tradescant,  "  to  an  exceeding  height,"  which  renders  it 
possible  that  he  received  it  from  America  before  either  of  the  Robins.  Evelyn, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Sylva,"  published  in  1664,  says,  **  The  French  have 
lately  brought  in  the  Virginia  acacia,  which  exceedingly  adorns  their  walks.  The 
tree  is  hardy  against  all  the  invasions  of  our  sharpest  seasons ;  but  our  high 
winds,  which,  by  reason  of  its  brittle  nature,  it  does  not  so  well  resist ;  and  the 
roots,  (which  insinuate  and  run  like  liquorice  under  ground,)  are  apt  to  emaciate 
the  soil,  and,  therefore,  haply  not  so  commendable  in  our  gardens  as  they  would 
be  agreeable  for  variety  of  walks  and  shade."  Miller,  in  his  "Dictionary," 
published  in  1731,  speaks  of  the  Robinia  as  being  very  common  in  gardens  near 
London,  where  there  were,  in  his  time,  several  large,  old  trees.  He  says  that 
they  were  very  hardy,  but  would  not  endure  exposure  to  high  winds,  which 
break  their  branches,  and  render  them  unsightly.  "  Many  people,"  he  adds, 
"have  neglected  to  cultivate  them  on  that  account;  but  they  will  do  well  if 
planted  in  wilderness  among  other  trees,  where  they  will  be  sheltered,  and  make 
a  beautiful  variety."  In  another  edition  of  the  same  work,  published  in  1752, 
he  remarks  that,  "  These  trees  were  formerly  in  great  request  in  England,  and 
were  frequently  planted  in  avenues,  and  for  shady  walks ;  but  their  branches 
being  generally  broken  or  split  down  by  the  wind,  in  summer,  when  they  are 
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clothed  with  leaves,  the  trees  are  rendered  improper  for  this  purpose ;  and  their 
leaves  coming  out  late  in  the  spring,  and  falling  off  early  in  the  autumn,  occa- 
sioned their  being  neglected  for  many  years ;  but  of  late  they  have  been  much  in 
request  again,  so  that  the  nurseries  have  been  cleared  of  these  trees ;  though  in 
a  few  years  they  will  be  as  little  enquired  after  as  heretofore,  when  those  which 
have  been  lately  planted  begin  to  have  their  ragged  appearance." 

In  Dr.  Hunter's  edition  of  Evelyn's  "  Sylva,"  published  in  1786,  we  have  a 
history  of  the  employment  of  the  loctist  in  ship-building,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Harrison.  This  gentleman,  who  had  resided  some  time  in  Virginia,  states 
that  in  ''about  the  year  1733,  the  first  experiment  was  made  respecting  the 
application  of  the  locust-tree  to  any  purpose  in  ship-building,  by  an  ingenious 
shipwright,  sent  over  to  America  by  some  Liverpool  merchants,  to  build  two 
ships  there.  The  shipwright  thought  that  the  oaks,  elms,  ashes,  and  many 
other  timber-trees  common  to  both  countries,  were  much  inferior  to  the  same  sorts 
in  England ;  but  frequently  spoke  of  the  locust-tree  as  being  of  extraordinary 
qualities,  both  in  strength  and  duration.  He  had  observed  some  very  old  timber 
in  houses  in  New  England,  that  had  been  built  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  when 
the  country  was  first  settled,  perfectly  firm  and  sound ;  and,  after  having  com- 
pleted his  engagement  for  his  employers,  he  began  to  build  a  small  vessel  for  hihi- 
self ;  when,  being  at  a  loss  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iron,  and  having  observed 
the  extraordinary  strength  and  firmness  of  the  locust-tree,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
that  trenails,  or  tree-nails,  that  is,  wooden  pins,  of  that  timber,  might  be  substituted 
for  iron  bolts  in  many  places  where  they  would  be  least  liable  to  wrencli  or  twist, 
(as  in  fastening  the  floor  timbers  to  the  keel,  and  the  knees  to  the  ends  of  the 
beams,  which  two  articles  take  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  iron  used  in  a  ship,) 
purposing,  when  he  arrived  in  England,  to  bore  out  the  locust  trenails,  and  drive 
in  iron  bolts  in  their  stead.  The  ship,  iDeing  finished  and  loaded,  sailed  for  Liv- 
erpool, and  returned  back  to  Virginia  the  next  year ;  the  builder  himself  being 
the  captain  of  her,  paid  particular  attention  to  see  the  effect  of  the  locust  tre- 
nails. After  the  strictest  examination,  he  found  that  they  effectually  answered 
the  purpose  intended.  It  was,  however,  thought  prudent  to  take  several  of  them 
out,  and  to  put  in  iron  bolts  in  their  room ;  and  this  operation  afforded  another 
proof  of  their  extraordinary  strength  and  firmness,  as  they  required  to  be  driven 
out  with  what  is  technically  called,  a  set  bolt,  (an  iron  punch,)  just  as  if  they 
had  been  made  of  iron ;  whereas  oak  trenails  are  usually  bored  out  with  an 
auger."  The  use  of  the  locust  for  trenails  was  neglected  for  some  years,  till  it 
was  revived  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Harrison,  by  a  ship-builder  of  eminence,  at 
New  York,  where,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain,  it  has  been  in  general  use  ever  since. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  public  attention  was  powerfully 
directed  to  the  locust,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  and  various  papers  in  the 
"  Transactions"  of  societies,  and  pamphlets  began  to'be  published  on  the  subject. 
In  1786,  a  "  Memoir  on  the  Common  Acacia"  was  published  at  Paris,  in  which 
it  was  recommended  to  plant  this  tree  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  order  to 
strengthen  them  by  its  running  roots.  The  writer  also  recommends  it  for  pea- 
sticks,  hop-poles,  vine-props,  wedges,  cogs  to  wheels,  &c.,  and  even  as  a  substi- 
tute for  saint-foin,  as  a  forage  crop,  to  be  mown  thrice  a  year,  and  either  used 
green,  or  dried,  as  hay,  and  stacked,  mixed  with  straw,  for  winter  use. 

In  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  1791,  there  is  a  long  account  of  a  plan  for 
growing  locust-trees,  and  American  oaks,  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy.  The 
distance  at  which  the  writer  proposes  to  plant  these  trees  is  sixteen  and  a  half 
feet,  so  that  he  calculates  an  acre  will  produce  one  hundred  and  sixty  trees,  of 
about  one  and  a  half  tons  each.  The  locust,  he  says,  will  be  fit  for  ship- 
building in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  the  live  oak  in  forty  years,  and  the  white 
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oak  in  sixty  years,  from  the  time  of  planting.  He  states  that  posts  made  of  the 
locust  wood  have  stood  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  for 
eighty  or  a  hundred  years  before  they  began  to  decay.  He  recommends  the 
locust-tree  to  be  planted  in  a  poor  soil. 

In  February,  1793,  the  national  convention  of  Prance  decreed  that  an  impres- 
sion of  "  L' Annuaire  du  Cultivateur"  should  be  struck  off,  and  distributed  in  the 
various  departments  of  that  country,  the  committee  of  public  instruction  thinking 
it  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  elementary  books  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
national  schools.  In  this  work,  each  day  in  the  year  is  marked  by  one  or  more 
natural  productions,  or  their  attendant  phenomena;  and  the  6th  of  May,  (14"* 
Prairial,)  was  consecrated  to  the  Robinia  pseudacacia,  and  a  notice  given  of  its 
appearance,  propagation,  culture,  and  uses. 

Dr.  Pownal,  in  "  Young's  Annals  of  Agriculture,"  remarks  that  "  the  locust 
wood  which  is  used  in  America  for  ship-building,  trenails,  and  posts,  has  com- 
monly been  grown  in  barren,  sandy,  or  light  soils ;  and  that  in  England,  where 
it  is  generally  planted  in  rich  soils,  and  in  sheltered  situations,  the  tree  may, 
probably,  outgrow  its  strength ;  and  thus  the  branches  may  become  so  brittle  as 
to  be  easily  broken  by  the  wind3 ;  while  the  wood  will  be  less  hard  and  tena- 
cious, and  in  all  probability,  much  less  durable  than  in  America."  He  therefore 
recommends  planting  the  locust,  in  England,  only  on  poor  soils,  when  it  is 
intended  to  employ  the  timber  for  useful  purposes. 

In  the  year  1803,  a  work  was  published  in  Paris,  entitled  "Lettre  sur  le 
Robinier,"  by  M.  Francois  de  Neufchfiteau,  containing,  in  substance,  all  that 
had  been  previously  published  on  the  subject  in  France,  a  translation  of  which 
occupies  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages  of  Wither's  "  Treatise  on  the 
Acacia." 

In  the  year  1823,  an  extraordinary  excitement  was  produced  in  England  con- 
cerning this  tree,  by  William  Cobbett,  who  resided  in  America  from  1817  to 
1819,  and  chiefly  occupied  himself  in  farming  and  gardening,  on  Long  Island, 
near  New  York ;  and  during  that  period,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  "  Woodlands,"  pub- 
lished in  1825  to  1828,  that  he  was  convinced  that  nothing  in  the  timber  way 
could  be  of  so  great  a  benefit  as  the  general  cultivation  of  this  tree."  "  Thus 
thinking,"  continues  he,  "  I  brought  home  a  parcel  of  the  seeds  with  me  in  1819, 
but  I  had  no  means  of  sowing  it  till  1823.  I  then  began  sowing  it,  but  upon  a 
very  small  scale.  I  sold  the  plants ;  and  since  that  time  I  have  sold  altogether 
more  than  a  million  of  them ! "  Elsewhere,  in  the  same  work,  he  more  especially 
directed  attention  to  this  subject,  urging,  in  his  clear  and  forcible  manner,  the 
immense  importance  of  this  tree  in  ship-building ;  and  he  was  the  means  of 
thousands  of  it  being  planted  in  various  parts  of  Britain.  The  name  of  locust, 
as  applied  to  this  tree,  before  Cobbett's  time,  was  but  little  known  in  England, 
and  many  persons,  in  consequence,  thought  it  was  a  new  tree.  Cobbett  had  a 
large  kitchen-garden  behind  his  house  at  Kensington,  which  he  converted  into  a 
nursery ;  and  he  also  grew  trees  extensively  on  his  farm  at  Barnes,  in  Surry. 
Although  hundreds  of  the  Robinia  pseudacacia  stood  unasked  for  in  the  British 
nurseries,  the  *'  locust  plants,"  ,which  every  one  believed  could  only  be  had  gen- 
uine froni  Mr.  Cobbett,  could  not  be  grown  by  him  in  suflBicient  quantities  to  sup- 
ply the  demand.  He  imported  the  seeds  in  tons ;  but  when  he  fell  short  of  the 
real  American  ones,  he  procured  others,  as  well  as  young  plants,  from  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  and  passed  them  off  as  his  own  raising  or  importation.  Had  the 
people  of  England  known  that  locust  seeds  and  locust  plants  were  so  easily  to 
be  obtained,  it  is  probable  that  the  locust  mania  would  never  have  attained  the 
height  it  did.  To  show  the  folly  or  the  knavery  of  this  extraordinary  individual, 
we  quote  the  following  from  Loudon's  "Arboretum  Britannicum,"  which  should 
be  preserved  more  as  a  literary  curiosity  rather  than  a  historical  record.     "  It  is 
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worthy  of  notice,"  says  Loudon,  "  that  Cobbett,  apparently  without  ever  having 
seen  a  hop-pole  made  of  locust,  boldly  aflSnns  that  the  tree  is  admirably  adapted  for 
that  purpose ;  that  trees  from  his  nursery,  after  being  four  years  planted  on  Lord 
Radnor's  estate,  at  Coleshill,  were  *  fit  for  hop-poles,  that  will  last  in  that  capac- 
ity for  twenty  or  thirty  years  at  least ;'  that  *  such  poles  are  worth  a  shilling  each  ' 
(that  is,  nearly  double  what  was  at  that  time  the  price  of  good  ash  hop-poles ;)  that 

*  five  acres  would  thus,  in  five  years,  produce  £529 ;'  and  that  *  each  stump,  left 
after  the  pole  was  cut  down,  would  send  up  two  or  three  poles  for  the  next  crop, 
which,  being  cut  down  in  their  turn,  at  the  end  of  another  five  years,  would,  of 
course,  produce  two  or  three  times  the  above  sum ! '  that  locust  wood  is  *  abso- 
lutely indestructible  by  the  powers  of  earth,  air,  and  water ;'  and  that  '  no  man 
in  America  will  pretend  to  say  that  he  ever  saw  a  bit  of  it  in  a  decayed  state.' 
After  this,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  Cobbett  should  call  the  locust  *  the 
tree  of  trees,'  and  that  he  should  eulogize  it  in  the  following  passage,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  so  well  exemplifies  the  kind  of  quackery  in 
which  he  dealt,  that  we  quote  it  entire : — '  The  time  will  come,'  he  observes, 

*  and  it  will  not  be  very  distant,  when  the  locust-tree  will  be  more  common  in 
England  than  the  oak ;  when  a  man  would  be  thought  mad  if  he  used  anything 
but  locust  in  the  making  of  sills,  posts,  gates,  joists,  feet  for  rick-stands,  stocks 
and  axletrees  for  wheels,  hop-poles,  pales,  or  for  anything  where  there  is  liability 
to  rot.  This  time  will  not  be  distant,  seeing  that  the  locust  grows  so  fast.  The 
next  race  of  children  but  one,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  will  be  born  sixty  years 
hence,  will  think  that  the  locust-trees  have  always  been  the  most  numerous  trees 
in  England ;  and  some  curious  writer  of  a  century  or  two  hence,  will  tell  his 
readers  that,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  "  the  locust  was  introduced  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  by  William  Cobbett."  What  he  will  say  of  me  besides,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  know  that  he  will  say  this  of  me.  I  enter  upon  this  account,  therefore, 
knowing  that  I  am  writing  for  centuries  and  centuries  to  come.' — (  Woodlands,) 
The  absurdity  of  the  above  passage  renders  it  almost  unworthy  of  comment ;  but 
we  may  remark  that,,  even  supposing  all  that  Cobbett  says  in  it  of  the  application 
of  the  locust  were  true,  the  uses  which  he  has  enumerated  do  not  amount  to  a 
hundredth  part  of  those  to  which  timber  is  applied  in  this  country.  Hence, 
were  his  predictions  to  be  verified,  and  were  the  locust  to  become  more  preva- 
lent than  the  oak,  we  should  find  its  wood  a  miserable  substitute,  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships  and  houses,  for  that  of  our  ordinary  timber  trees.  Every 
experienced  planter  or  timber  owner,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  has  felt  this  ; 
and  this  is  the  true  reason  why  the  tree  never  has  been,  and  neyer  will  be, 
extensively  planted." 

M.  Miller,  editor  of  the  "  Journal  des  Forets,"  for  1830,  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing memoir  on  the  history  of  this  tree  in  France,  from  its  introduction  up  to  that 
time.  The  result  of  all  that  had  been  said  in  favour  of  the  Robinia  in  France, 
is,  that  it  is  generally  employed  in  that  country  to  decorate  pleasure-grounds ;  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  forest  plantations  of  locust  for  the  express  purpose  of 
raising  timber  for  carpenter's  work,  or  for  ship-timber. 

In  Britain,  the  rage  for  planting  the  locust  has  long  since  subsided ;  but  the 
importance  of  this  tree  in  ship-building,  and  for  other  valuable  purposes,  was 
laid  before  the  public  in  1836,  by  Mr.  W.  Withers,  of  Holt,  in  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, in  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Growth,  dualities,  and  Uses  of  the  Acacia-tree, 
&c."  He  commences  with  a  translation  of  the  **  Lettre  sur  le  Robinier,"  of  M. 
Francois,  and  some  abstracts  from  the  "  Pieces  relatives  Ji  la  Culture  et  aux 
Usages  de  cet  Arbre,"  which  the  last-named  gentleman  had  appended  to  his 
work.  He  then  gives  extracts  from  the  writings  of  MM.  F.  C.  Medicus  and  A. 
Michaux,  as  well  as  from  the  various  British  authors  who  had  written  on  the 
subject ;  and  concluded,  by  giving  various  original  communications  from  gentle- 
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men  in  different  parts  of  Britain,  who  had  cultivated  the  locust,  or  who  had 
applied  it  to  practical  purposes.  The  facts  collected  in  this  work  confirm  the 
rapid  growth  of  this  tree,  in  favourable  soils  and  situations,  and  of  the  *^  suita- 
bleness and  durability  of  its  timber  for  trenails,  posts,  and  fencing,  and  also  for 
axletrees  of  timber  carriages ;"  but  none  of  them  afford  any  evidence  either  of 
the  tree  attaining  a  large  size,  or  of  its  timber  being  appUed  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  construction. 

Selby,  in  his  "  History  of  British  Forest- trees,"  published  in  1842,  says : 
"  From  our  own  observations  on  this  tree,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
cannot  be  grown  to  profit,  or  at  least  to  equal  profit,  with  many  other  trees,  even 
for  those  minor  uses  for  which  it  is  stated  to  be  so  well  adapted,  such  as  posts, 
railings,  hop-poles.  &c.,  much  less  as  a  timber-tree  applicable  to  general  purposes. 
The  durability  of  the  wood  of  the  locust  we  do  not  deny  or  dispute ;  indeed,  our 
own  experience  has  proved  that  when  mature,  it  possesses  the  quality  of  resist- 
ing decay  in  the  most  trying  situations,  to  an  eminent  degree ;  what  we  contend 
for  is,  that  this  solitary  advantage  of  durability,  (an  advantage  we  believe  pos- 
sessed in  nearly  an  equal  degree  by  the  larch,  and  perhaps  the  wild  cherry,)  is 
not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  labours." 
Among  the  various  objections  to  which  the  cultivation  of  the  locust  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  in  England,  and  with  a  view  to  profit,  is  liable,  the  following  are 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Selby,  as  holding  a  prominent  place :  "  1st,  it  requires  a  rich, 
free  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation,  to  attain  a  size  fit  for  any  useful  purpose,  and 
even  with  these  advantages,  it  seldom  attains  dimensions  to  make  it  generally 
useful ;  2d,  from  the  succulent  and  exhausting  nature  of  its  roots,  it  requires  a 
much  greater  space  to  reach  maturity  than  many  other  trees  producing  timber 
of  a  larger  scantling  and  of  greater  value;  3d,  it  is  not  a  tree  to  plant  in  mixed 
plantations ;  the  surrounding  species,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  its  early 
growth,  generally  overtopping  and  destroying  it  before  it  acquires  size  sufficient 
to  repay  the  planter  for  its  occupancy ;  4th,  trees  equally,  or,  in  some  respects, 
better  qualified  for  the  uses  for  which  the  locust  has  been  recommended,  can  be 
grown  upon  inferior  soil,  in  less  time,  and  in  much  greater  bulk,  both  individu- 
ally and  per  acre ;  such  we  hold  to  be  the  case  with  the  larch,  where  posts,  rail- 
ings, hurdles,  and  other  enduring  articles  are  required ;  and  such  is  the  case  with 
the  ash,  the  Spanish  chesnut,  and  the  gean,  where  hop-poles  are  the  object  in 
view.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  the  fitness  of  the  locust  for  the  latter  purpose,  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Loudon  is  pretty  conclusive  against  it ;  as  he  shows, 
that  at  a  hop-pole  size,  it  does  not  last  longer  than  other  woods,  that  the  stools  do 
not  throw  up  shoots  so  freely  as  those  of  many  other  trees,  and  that  the  essential 
requisites  of  a  hop-pole,  viz.,  length  and  straightncss.  cannot  be  produced  from 
the  locust  even  in  the  most  favourable  situations,  or  when  drawn  up  in  nursery 
rows.  The  growth  of  the  tree  precludes  the  possibibility  of  a  perfectly  straight 
pole ;  for  as  it  never  ripens  the  whole  length  of  its  young  and  rampant  shoots,  the 
following  year's  growth  being  from  a  side-bud,  is  necessarily  at  an  angle  with 
that  of  the  preceding  year." 

The  largest  tree  of  this  species  recorded  in  England,  is  at  Syon,  near  London, 
which  in  1836,  had  attained  the  height  of  eighty-one  feet,  with  a  trunk  three 
feet,  four  inches  in  diameter,  at  one  foot  above  the  ground,  and  an  ambitus,  or 
spread  of  branches,  of  fifty-seven  feet. 

In  Scotland,  at  Airthrey  Castle,  in  Stirlingshire,  there  is  a  locust-tree,  which 
attained  the  height  of  sixty-two  feet  in  forty-three  years  after  planting,  with  a 
trunk  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  of  thirty  feet.  It  grows  in  light 
loam  or  gravel,  and  in  a  sheltered  situation. 

In  Ireland,  at  Shelton  Abbey,  in  Wicklow,  there  is  a  locust  which  attained 
26 
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the  height  of  sixty-five  feet,  in  fifty  years  after  planting,  with  a  trunk  twenty- 
five  inches  in  diameter. 

In  France,  and  in  the  south  of  Germany,  M.  Baudrillart  informs  us  in  the  "  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Eaux  et  dcs  Forets,''  published  in  1825,  that  the  locust  was  first 
received  with  enthusiasm  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  but  was  afterwards  rejected, 
on  account  of  the  late  appearance  of  its  leaves,  its  fragile  branches,  disagreeable 
spines,  and  above  all,  because  it  would  not  bear  the  shears.  Until  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  modem  style  of  gardening,  it  had  almost  become  forgotten,  when  a 
reaction  took  place  in  its  favour,  and  from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  useful 
qualities,  it  wasf  preferred  to  all  other  trees.  Many  authors,  who  have  written 
on  this  tree,  in  France,  have  generally  exaggerated  its  merits.  Thus,  M.  Fran- 
cois was  in  favour  of  planting  it  in  particular  soils  and  situations ,  but  others 
recommended  it  to  be  planted  everywhere ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  not  suc- 
ceeding in  unsuitable  soils,  a  third  class  of  writers  were  for  discontinuing  its  /cul- 
tivation altogether.  As  examples  of  want  of  success  in  cultivating  this  tree, 
there  were  several  instances  where  large  tracts  of  land  were  ploughed,  and 
sown  broad-cast  with  locust  seeds,  which  came  up,  but  the  plants  never  attained 
any  magnitude,  owing  to  the  lightness  and  sterility  of  the  soil.  M.  Baudrillart 
refers  to  a  case  on  the  heaths  of  Gondreville,  where  the  tree  was  extensively 

Slanted  in  a  white  sand,  and  proved  a  complete  failure,  except  on  the  banks  of 
itches;  although  the  Pinus  maritima  and  sylvestris,  and  the  birch  had  been 
cultivated  there  with  tolerable  success.  He  makes  mention  of  another  instance 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  locusts,  that  were  planted  at  the  same  time  with, 
and  among  masses  of  the  birch,  the  yew,  the  chesnut,  the  perfumed  cherry,  and 
the  common  sallow,  grew  rapidly  for  five  or  six  years,  rising  far  above  them  at 
first,  but  gradually  disappeared  after  a  certain  time,  the  other  trees  having 
become  more  vigorous,  and  finally  choked  them  out.  He  further  states  that, 
"  M.  Mallet  had  no  better  success  in  the  Forest  of  Mareuil,  in  the  department  of 
Vienne,  where  the  soil  is  moist  and  aquatic;  nor  in  the  Forest  of  Chatellerault, 
where  it  is  dry  and  sandy."  M.  Baudrillart  concludes,  by  repeating,  after 
Michaux,  that  ^Mt  is  only  in  a  favourable  climate,  and  in  a  good  soil,  that  the 
tree  attains  a  great  size,  even  in  its  native  country." 

In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  remains  of  the  parent  tree, 
planted  in  1635,  by  M.  Vespasian  Robin,  is  said  still  to  exist,  and  is  nearly 
eighty  feet  in  height.  At  Villers,  there  is  another  tree  of  this  species,  which 
attained  the  height  of  sixty  feet  in  twenty  years  after  planting. 

In  Germany,  at  Schwobber,  in  Hanover,  the  remains  of  an  old  Robinia  still 
exist,  which  has  been  planted  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  At  Wor- 
litz,  in  Saxony,  there  is  another  which  attained  the  height  of  sixty  feet  in  sixty- 
four  years  after  planting. 

In  Denmark,  at  Dronengaard,  near  Copenhagen,  there  is  a  locust  which 
attained  the  height  of  sixty  feet  in  forty  years  after  planting. 

In  Russia,  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Palace  of  Yalomensk,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Moscow,  there  is  a  hedge  of  acacia,  according  to  Leitch  Ritchie,  planted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  plan  of  the  building.  This  palace  was  built 
by  Peter  the  Great,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  is  another  tree,  surrounded 
by  a  table  and  benches,  under  which  young  Peter  received  his  lessons.  At  Mos- 
cow, the  locust  does  not  attain  any  considerable  size ;  but,  according  to  Desemet, 
it  thrives  in  the  Crimea  in  all  its  varieties. 

In  Switzerland,  there  are  several  locust-trees,  which  have  attained  a  height  of 
fifty  to  seventy  feet. 

In  Italy,  in  the  palace  gardens  at  Monza,  there  is  a  noble  tree  of  this  species, 
which  attained  the  height  of  seventy-five  feet  in  twenty-nine  years  after  plant- 
ing, with  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  of  forty  feet. 
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In  America,  the  locust  has  been  planted  for  ornament,  in  great  abundance 
about  farm-houses,  and  along  fences  and  avenues,  for  more  than  fifty  years ;  and 
since  the  forests  were  in  a  measure  destroyed  by  the  axe  or  fire,  by  the  European 
settlers,  along  the  sea-board  and  navigable  waters  inland,  many  persons  in  the 
middle  and  eastern  states  have  cultivated  this  tree  with  a  view  to  profit,  and 
have  not  only  supplied  timber  and  trenails  to  the  shipwrights  of  the  cities  or 
commercial  towns,  but  have  exported  large  quantities  to  England  and  else- 
where. These  plantations  seldom  exceed  an  area  of  thirty  acres,  notwithstand- 
ing the  agricultural  societies  of  several  states  have  offered  premiums  for  their 
encouragement.  Though  the  Robinia  had  never  been  known  to  be  injured  by 
any  insect,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  gener- 
ally attacked  by  the  larvae  of  the  Cossus  robinise,  which  gradually  extended  their 
ravages  to  the  southernmost  points  where  this  tree  has  been  propagated.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  discouragement,  the  locust  has  been  but  little  cultivated  for  the 
last  twenty  years  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or  in  Canada,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  ornament  or  shade.  In  a  communication  received  by  us,  from  Mr. 
Stephen  H.  Smith,  of  Smithfield,  in  Rhode  Island,  dated  on  the  22d  of  November, 
1844,  he  slates  that,  in  the  winter  of  1817,  he  cut  from  a  lot  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  principally  chesnut.  The  soil  on  which  it  grew,  is  a  rich  loam,  or  a 
slightly  tenacious  sub-soil.  In  the  following  spring,  he  set  out,  in  the  same 
groimd,  at  equal  distance,  about  one  hundred  good-sized,  yellow  locust-trees  to 
the  acre.  They  kept  pace  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  forest  that  sprang 
up  about  them.  In  1837,  twenty  years  after,  all  the  wood  was  again  cut  off  the 
same  lot,  producing  twenty  cords  to  the  acre,  the  locusts  measuring  at  the  stump 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  each  tree  making  three  posts,  seven  feet 
long.  The  sprouts  and  offsets  now  occupy  one-half  the  ground,  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  portion  of  the  native  timber.  The  borers  have  not  assailed  these  trees  at 
any  time.  It  may  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  the  thick  underwood  has  pro- 
tected them  from  this  enemy;  as  those  standing  near,  in  open,  cultivated  ground, 
of  like  quality,  have  not  escaped. 

Poetical  and  Legendary  AUiisions,  No  tree,  perhaps,  possesses  more  themes 
for  the  poet,  yet  less  noticed,  than  the  locust.  The  poetical  ideas  connected  with 
it,  are  said,  by  Philips,  in  his  "Sylva  Florifera,"  to  arise  from  its  being,  when 
planted  in  shrubberies,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  nightingale,  which  probably 
selects  it  for  building  its  nest  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  its  thorns.  He  also  mentions  an  instance  of  a  child,  who  had  observed  the 
peculiarity  of  the  leaflets  of  this  tree  folding  themselves  up  at  night,  saying  that 
*'  it  was  not  bed-time,  for  the  acacia  had  not  begun  its  prayers."  We  are  told 
that  the  American  Indians  make  a  declaration  of  love  by  presenting  a  branch  of 
this  tree  in  blossom  to  the  object  of  their  attachment. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  soil  in  which  the  locust  appears  to  grow  best,  is  a 
light,  and  somewhat  sandy  loam,  rich  rather  than  poor ;  and  to  attain  any  consid- 
erable size,  it  requires  much  room,  and  an  airy,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  sheltered 
situation,  free  from  the  fury  of  the  winds.  It  has  the  quality  of  thriving  for  a 
time  on  poor,  shallow  soils,  which,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  its  power  of  rapidly 
abstracting  whatever  nourishment  such  soils  may  contain,  by  its  large,  succulent 
roots,  that  run  near  the  surface ;  but  after  a  few  years  it  becomes  stunted  and 
unhealthy,  decays  at  the  heart,  and  never  attains  a  size  sufficient  for  any  useful 
purpose,  except  for  fuel.  The  only  trees  that  will  prosper  on  such  soils,  and  ulti- 
mately become  timber,  are  the  resiniferous,  needle-leaved  kinds,  as  the  pine,  the  fir, 
the  cedar,  and  the  larch.  When  cultivated  for  ornament,  this  tree  generally  looks 
best  planted  separately  on  a  lawn,  or  in  small  groups  in  a  shrubbery,  or  along  the 
confines  of  avenues  and  plantations,  where  it  is  allowed  to  extend  "  its  branches 
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freely  on  every  side,  and  to  assume  its  own  peculiar  shape,  feathering,"  as  Gil- 
pin says,  "  to  the  ground." 

Propagation  and  CvUure,  The  locust  may  readily  he  propagated  in  the  moist 
climate  of  Britain,  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and  also  by  large  truncheons,  as  well 
as  by  the  suckers,  which  shoot  up  in  great  numbers  in  that  country,  and  to  a 
considerable  distance  around  the  trees ;  but,  in  general,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  the  simplest  and  the  best  mode  is  by  seeds.  According  to  M.  Roland, 
the  elder,  a  distinguished  French  agriculturist,  the  most  favourable  time  for 
sowing,  is  late  in  the  year,  when,  he  says,  the  seeds  germinate  best ;  but  they 
may  either  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  in  October,  or  in  the  March  or  April 
following.  Whether  they  be  sown  in  autumn  or  spring,  they  will  come  up  the 
ensuing  summer,  and  the  plants,  by  the  end  of  the  season,  will  be  fit  either  for 
transplanting  into  nursery  lines,  or  to  the  places  where  they  are  finally  to  remain. 
The  seeds,  if  exposed  to  the  air  two  years  after  being  gathered,  lose  their  power 
of  vitality ;  but  if  they  be  kept  in  their  pods,  and  buried  a  considerable  depth  in 
dry  soil,  they  will  remain  good  for  five  or  six  years,  or  perhaps  longer.  As  seed- 
bearing  trees  seldom  produce  two  abundant  crops  in  succession,  a  reserve  should 
be  kept  from  one  year  to  another.  The  great  difficulty  experienced  in  causing 
locust  seeds  to  vegetate,  operates  as  a  discouragement  with  many,  as  they  require 
to  be  prepared  l^fore  sowing,  in  order  to  soften  their  hard  and  shelly  pericarps, 
or  hornlike  envelopes,  in  which  nature  has  deposited  their  germs.  A  writer  in  the 
"  Maine  Cultivator,"  recommends  pouring  water  over  the  seeds,  previously  heated 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  suffering  it  gradually  to  cool.  After  twenty-four  hours, 
to  decant  the  water  from  the  seeds,  and  select  such  as  have  opened,  for  imme- 
diate sowing.  He  also  recommends  another  mode,  and  perhaps  a  somewhat 
more  economical  one,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  which  is,  to  subject  the  seeds 
to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  two  quarts 
of  water.  The  seeds  are  to  be  steeped  in  this  mixture  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
sowing,  and  the  water  kept  tepid,  or  slightly  warm,  by  means  of  a  stove  or  oven. 
By  this  process  the  perfect  seeds  will  at  once  evince  signs  of  vitality  and  germi- 
nation, while  those  which  remain  unaffected  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours, 
will  probably  be  unsound,  and  may  be  thrown  away.  An  experiment  is  related 
in  Wither's  "Treatise,"  by  the  results  of  which,  it  appears  that,  "immersion  in 
hot  water  accelerates  germination,  but  tends  to  destroy  or  injure  the  seeds." 
Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  "Arboretum  Britannicum,"  remarks  that,  steeping  Aus- 
tralia and  Cape  acacia  seeds  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  water  which  had  been 
poured  on  them  in  a  boiling  state,  or  nearly  so,  accelerated  their  germination 
nearly  two  years.  Great  caution  should  be  observed,  however,  in  experiments 
of  this  kind,  as  even  a  short  continuation  of  seeds  in  water  at  the  temperature  of 
212®  F.,  must  of  course  destroy  the  vital  principle.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  a  good,  free,  warm  soil,  rather  rich  than  otherwise,  an  inch  or  two  apart  every 
way,  and  covered  with  finely  pulverized  earth,  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  deep.  In  fine  seasons,  the  plants  will  grow  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
height ;  the  largest  of  which  may  be  removed  in  the  following  autumn,  to  the 
places  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  and  the  others  may  be  transplanted 
into  nursery  lines.  In  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  locust,  Loudon  observes, 
that  "  it  will  transplant  at  almost  every  age,  and  with  fewer  roots  than  almost 
any  other  tree."  The  trees  should  never  be  suffered  to  stand  nearer  than  fifteen 
feet  apart,  in  any  soil,  and  should  they  be  consigned  to  a  soil  thin  and  light,  they 
should  be  planted  at  least  twenty  feet  asunder.  As  they  advance  in  age  and 
growth,  care  should  be  taken  to  clear  out  all  broken  branches  or  dead  wood  from 
their  tops,  and  to  keep  down  their  suckers,  which  will  sometimes  issue  from  their 
roots,  where  the  soil  is  moist  and  rich.     Under  favourable  circumstances,  the 
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plants  will  sometimes  produce  annual  shoots  from  six  to  eight  feet  l6ng  for  seve- 
ral years  after  planting ;  whereas,  in  wet  or  poor  soils,  they  will  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  this  length.  After  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years,  upon  good  land,  the 
locust  will  probably  have  attained  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  with  a  diam- 
eter of  three  or  four  inches ;  and  then  its  growth,  in  general,  becomes  very  slow ; 
and  few  trees,  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  will  be  found  over  fifty 
feet  in  height,  and  one  foot  in  diameter. 

Insects^  Accidents,  ^c.  The  Robinia  pseudacacia,  in  Europe,  is  very  free  from 
the  attack  of  insects ;  but  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where  this  tree  is  cul- 
tivated, it  is  preyed  upon  by  three  distinct  species  of  borers,  or  wood-eaters,  the 
unchecked  operations  of  which  threaten  an  almost  entire  destruction  of  this  valu- 
able tree.  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts 
injurious  to  Vegetation,"  observes  that,  "One  of  these  borers  is  a  little  reddish 
caterpillar,  whose  operations  are  confined  to  the  small  branches  and  to  very  youiig 
trees,  in  the  pith  of  which  it  lives ;  and  by  its  irritation  it  causes  the  twig  to 
swell,  around  the  part  attacked.  These  swellings,  being  spongy,  and  also  per- 
forated by  the  caterpillar,  are  weaker  than  the  rest  of  the  stem,  which  therefore 
easilj''  breaks  off"  at  these  places.  My  attempts  to  complete  the  history  of  this 
insect  have  not  been  successful  hitherto ;  and  I  can  only  conjecture  that  it  belongs 
to  the  iEgerians,  or  possibly  to  the  tribe  of  Bombyces."  In  the  same  work,  he 
describes  a  second  kind  of  borer,  called  Clytus  pictus,  or  the  painted  clytus. 
"  In  the  month  of  September,"  he  says,  "  these  beetles  gather  on  the  locust-trees, 
where  they  may  be  seen  glittering  in  the  sun-beams,  with  their  gorgeous  livery 
of  black  velvet  and  gold,  coursing  up  and  down  the  trunks  in  pursuit  of  their 
mates,  or  to  drive  away  their  rivals,  and  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  salute 
those  they  meet,  with  a  rapid  bowing  of  the  shoulders,  accompanied  by  a  creak- 
ing sound,  indicative  of  recognition  or  defiance.  Having  paired,  the  female, 
attended  by  her  partner,  creeps  over  the  bark,  searching  the  crevices  with  her 
antennae,  and  dropping  therein  her  snow-white  eggs,  in  clusters  of  seven  or  eight 
together,  and  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  minutes,  till  her  whole  stock  is  safely 
stored.  The  eggs  are  soon  hatched,  and  the  grubs  immediately  burrow  into  the 
bark,  devouring  the  soft,  inner  substance,  that  suffices  for  their  nourishment  till 
the  approach  of  winter,  during  which,  they  remain  at  rest,  in  a  torpid  state.  In 
the  spring,  they  bore  through  the  sap-wood,  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  trunk, 
the  general  course  of  their  winding  and  irregular  passages,  being  in  an  upward 
direction  from  the  place  of  their  entrance.  For  a  time,  they  cast  their  chips  out 
of  their  holes  as  fast  as  they  are  made,  but  after  awhile,  the  passage  becomes 
clogged,  and  the  burrow  more  or  less  filled  with  the  coarse  and  fibrous  fragments 
of  wood,  to  get  rid  of  which,  the  grubs  are  often  obliged  to  open  new  holes 
through  the  bark.  The  seat  of  their  operations  is  known  by  the  oozing  of  the 
sap  and  dropping  of  the  saw-dust  from  the  holes.  The  bark  around  the  part 
attacked  begins  to  swell,  and  in  a  few  years  the  trunk  and  limbs  will  become 
disfigured  and  weakened  by  large,  porous  tumours,  caused  by  the  efforts  of  the 
trees  to  repair  the  injuries  they  have  suffered."  According  to  the  observations 
of  a  writer  in  the  "  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository  and  Journal,"  vol.  vi., 
the  larvae  of  this  insect  attain  their  full  size  by  the  20th  of  July,  soon  after 
which,  they  pass  into  the. pupa  state,  and  are  transformed  into  beetles  early  in 
September.  The  third  class  of  borers  which  attack  this  tree,  is  the  Xyleutes 
robiniae,  or  locust-tree  carpenter  moth,  of  Harris;  or  the  Cossus  robiniae, 
described  and  figured  by  Professor  Peck,  in  the  Vth  volume  of  the  "Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Hepository  and  Journal."  According  to  Michaux,  the  ravages 
of  these  insects  were  first  observed  about  sixty  years  ago ;  but  their  habits  were 
not  generally  known  before  the  year  1803,  when  they  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Professor  Peck,  of  Harvard  University.     He  observed  several  locust-trees 
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that  had  been  blown  down  by  a  s(torm,  which  were  much  bored  by  the  larrse  of 
these  insects,  with  their  heart- wood  dead.  In  splitting  some  billets  of  these  trees, 
he  found  that  they  contained  several  of  the  cater- 
pillars or  borers,  of  different  magnitudes,  which 
enabled  him  to  watch  them  through  the  various 
stages  of  their  growth.  "  The  furrows  in  the  bark 
of  the  locust,"  says  he,  "  are  large  and  deep,  ex- 
tending; in  some  places,  even  to  the  liber  or  inner 
bark.  It  must  be  in  the  deepest  of  these  furrows, 
that  the  egg  to  produce  the  caterpillar  is  deposited. 
The  inner  bark  is  thick  and  succulent,  affording  to 

the  young  larvae  a  tender  and  proper  food.  The  iM^^m^^sr  ^ir  xiaM^^^.T 
sap-wood  is  harder;  this,  too,  is  perforated  to  the( 
perfect,  or  heart-wood,  on  which  it  is  afterwards  to 
feed.  This  it  bores  in  various  directions,  obliquely, 
upward,  and  downward,  making  them  larger  as  it  ,>^^"H^^\^^/|fl^ 
increases  in  bulk.  Some  of  these  perforations  are  ^i™^^» 
large  enough  to  admit  the  little  finger.  The  grubs 
of  the  wood-eating  beetles  always  provide  a  path  for  the  escape  of  the  perfect 
insect  out  of  the  wood,  before  they  go  into  the  nympha  or  chrysalis  state.  In 
the  same  manner  does  the  caterpillar  of  the  locust  form  an  opening  quite  through 
the  bark,  before  it  forms  its  cocoon.  An  inspection  of  the  scene  of  its  labours, 
clearly  discovers  how  everything  is  done."  Professor  Peck  supposed  that  the 
larva  lives  in  the  wood  three  years  or  more,  before  it  attains  its  full  growth. 
The  moths,  which  come  forth  about  the  middle  of  July,  have  thick  and  robiist 
bodies,  broad,  and  thickly  veined  wings,  two  distinct  feelers,  and  antennae,  that 
are  furnished  on  the  under  side,  in  both  sexes,  with  a^louble  set  of  short  teeth, 
rather  longer  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The  larva  of  this  insect  is  said 
also  to  prey  upon  the  wood  of  the  black  oak  (Quercus  tinctoria.)  The  other 
insects  that  attack  the  common  locust-tree,  is  a  species  of  Apion^  which  inhabits 
the  pods  and  devours  the  seeds ;  and  the  Eudamus  tityrus,  which  feeds  upon  its 
foliage,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  Robinia  viscosa. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  locust,  which  is  commonly  of  a  green- 
ish-yellow colour,  marked  with  brown  veins,  is  very  hard,  compact,  and  suscep- 
tible of  a  briUiant  polish.  It  possesses  great  strength,  with  but  little  elasticity ; 
and  its  most  valuable  property  is  that  of  resisting  decay  longer  than  almost  any 
other  species  of  wood.  When  newly  cut,  it  weighs  sixty-three  pounds,  three 
ounces  to  a  cubic  foot ;  half  dry,  fifty  six  and  a  quarter  pounds,  and  when  quite 
dry,  only  forty-eight  and  a  quarter  pounds,  or  according  to  others,  only  forty- 
six  pounds.  According  to  M.  Hartig,  the  German  dendrologist,  its  value  for  fuel, 
when  cotnpared  with  that  of  the  beech,  (Fagus  sylvatica,)  is  as  twelve  to  fifteen. 
For  duration,  he  places  it  next  below  the  oak,  (Quercus  robur,)  and  next  above 
the  larch,  (Larix  europaea,)  and  the  Scotch  pine  (Pinus  sylvestris.)  Barlow, 
in  Wither's  <^  Treatise,"  gives  the  strength  of  locust  timber,  as  compared  with 
other  woods,  as  follows : — 

Teak,  {Tectma  grandis,) 2462 

Ash,  {Frcurinus  excelsior,) 2026 

Locust,  {Robinia  pseudacctciaj) 1867 

Oskj  {Quercus  romr,) 1672 

Beech,  {Fagus  sylvatica,) 1556 

Norway  spar,  {Abies  excelsa,) 1474 

Riga  fir,  {Pinus  sylvestris  rigensis,) 1 108 

'Elm,  {IJlmus  campestris,) 1013 
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From  some  experiments  made  at  Brest,  in  1823,  the  weight  of  the  locust  wood 
was  found  to  be  one-sixth  heavier  than  that  of  the  English  oak ;  its  strength  as 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  eight  hundred  and  twenty ;  and 
its  elasticity  as  twenty-one  to  nine.  By  experiments  made  in  the  yard  of  the  royal 
naval  college,  at  Woolwich,  it  appears  that  the  lateral  strength  of  locust  timber,  in 
resisting  fracture,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  British  oak,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
hundred  to  seventy-five.  From  all  these  experiments,  however  widely  they  may 
differ  in  their  results,  we  may  safely  conclude^  that  sound,  well-seasoned  locust 
timber  "  is  heavier,  harder,  stronger,  more  rigid,  more  elastic,  and  tougher,  than 
that  of  the  best  English  oak;"  and  consequently  is  more  suitable  for  trenails. 
Michaux  remarks  that,  "  if  the  trunks  of  the  locust-trees  grown  in  the  north  of 
Pennsylvania,  exceed  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  when  they  are  cut  down  and 
split  open,  they  are  frequently  found  to  be  decayed  at  the  heart ;  but  that  this  is 
not  the  case  with  trees  that  have  grown  farther  south;"  which  would  tend  to 
show  that  a  poor  soil  and  a  cold  climate  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  good  timber. 
There  are  at  least  three  popular  varieties  of  the  common  locust,  distinguishable 
by  the  colour  of  the  heart-wood,  which  may  be  described  as  follows: — 

1.  Red  Locust  J  with  the  heart  red,  and  is  esteemed  as  far  the  most  beautiful 
and  durable  timber.  Posts  of  this  variety,  perfectly  seasoned  before  they  are  set 
in  the  ground,  are  estimated  to  last  forty  years,  or  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the 
white  locust. 

2.  Greeny  or  Yellow  Locust.  This  is  the  most  common  variety,  being  known 
by  its  greenish-yellow  heart,  and  is  held  next  best  in  quality  to  the  red  locust. 

3.  White  Locust,  with  a  white  heart,  and  is  considered  as  the  least  valuable 
of  them  all. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  variations  are  supposed  to  be  owing  entirely  to  the 
soil  and  situations  in  which  they  grow,  being  caused  in  a  similar  manner  as  the 
various  colours  of  the  flowers  of  the  hydrangea,  which  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  earth  in  which  they  are  planted,  and  even  on  the  colour  of  the  water  with 
which  they  are  irrigated. 

Li  naval  architecture,  the  timber  of  the  locust  is  much  esteemed  by  American 
shipwrights,  and  enters,  with  the  live  oak,  the  white  oak,  and  the  red  cedar,  into 
the  upper  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  frames  of  vessels,  though  in  very  small  pro- 
portions. It  is  considered  as  durable  as  the  live  oak,  and  the  red  cedar,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  lighter  than  the  former  and  stronger  than  the  latter.  It  is 
used  for  trenails  in  the  dock-yards  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  kind  of  wood ;  and  instead  of  decaying,  it  acquires,  in  time, 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  hardness.  In  civil  architecture,  in  this  country,  it 
enters  but  little  into  the  composition  of  houses,  on  account  of  its  scarcity,  and  its . 
value  in  ship-building,  and  for  posts  of  rural  fences,  &c.  When  employed  in  the 
construction  of  houses,  it  is  more  particularly  applied  for  the  support  of  the  sills, 
which  usually  consist  of  more  destructible  timber,  and  which,  if  they  were 
placed  immediately  on  the  ground,  would  sooner  decay.  From  the  hardness  of 
the  wood  when  seasoned,  the  firmness  of  the  grain,  and  its  lustre  when  polished, 
it  has  been  extensively  used  in  cabinet-making,  and  has  been  substituted  by 
turners  for  the  box-wood,  in  many  species  of  light  work,  such  as  small  domestic 
wares,  toys,  &c.  It  has  also  been  employed  by  mill-wrights  for  cogs,  but  it  is 
less  valuable  for  this  purpose  than  that  of  the  rock  maple. 

The  most  important  use  to  which  the  locust  is  applied  in  Britain,  is  that  of 
forming  trenails  for  ship  fastenings :  and  large  quantities  are  annually  imported 
into  that  country  from  America.  As  long  as  we  can  supply  them  for  the  prices 
which  they  at  present  bear,  it  never  would  repay  the  grower  to  cultivate  them 
in  England  for  this  special  purpose. 

In  France,  the  locust  has  been  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Gironde,  in  copses,  - 
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which  are  cut  at  the  age  of  four  years,  for  vine-props ;  and  these  props  are  said 
to  last  more  than  twenty  years.  In  the  same  district,  old  trees  are  pollarded, 
and  their  branches  lopped  every  third  year,  for  the  same  purpose.  In  Paris, 
many  sinall  articles  are  made  of  the  wood ;  such  as  salt-cellars,  sugar-dishes, 
spoons,  forks,  sand-boxes,  paper-knives,  &c. 

In  Lombardy,  the  wood  of  the  locust  is  used  for  many  rural  purposes.  Young 
plants  of  it  were  formerly  much  employed  for  live  fences ;  but  this  practice  has 
long  since  been  abandoned,  because  the  tree  was  found  to  impoverish  the  soil ; 
and,  with  age,  lost  its  prickles ;  besides,  from  being  continually  pruned,  to  keep  it 
low,  or  from  being  cropped  by  animals,  the  hedges  became  thin  and  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  eventually  became  mere  stumps.  Italy,  as  well  as  the  southern 
departments  of  France,  Michaux  considers  the  countries  in  which  the  greatest 
advantages  may  be  derived  from  the  rapid  growth  of  this  tree.  In  good  soils,  in 
such  climates,  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  he  says,  that  a  mass  of 
wood  may  be  obtained  from  the  locust,  twice  as  great  as  from  any  other  species 
of  tree. 

In  countries  where  clovers  and  root  crops  are  not  cultivated,  the  leaves  of  the 
locust  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for  these  articles  as  provender  for  animals. 
When  this  species  is  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  mown  every  year* 
or  the  trees  may  be  allowed  to  grow  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  treatea 
as  pollards,  the  branches  being  cut  off  every  other  year,  which  should  be  done 
at  mid-summer,  when  they  are  succulent,  and  can  be  dried  for  winter's  use.  In 
performing  this  operation,  one  or  two  shoots  should  be  left  on  each  tree,  to  keep 
up  vegetation,  which  may  be  pruned  off  the  following  winter  or  spring.  When 
the  shoots  are  to  be  eaten  green,  none  should  be  taken  but  those  of  the  same  sea- 
son ;  because  in  them  the  prickles  are  herbaceous,  and,  consequently,  do  not 
injure  the  mouths  pf  the  animals. 

The  roots  of  the  locust  are  very  sweet,  and  afford  an  extract  which  might  be 
substituted  for  licorice.  The  flowers  have  been  employed  medicinally,  as  anti- 
spasmodics, and  have  been  distilled  into  an  agreeable,  refreshing  syrup,  which 
is  drunk  with  water  to  quench  thirst.  The  flowers  retain  their  fragrance  when 
dried ;  and  those  of  a  single  tree  are  suflScient  to  perfume  a  whole  garden. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  locust,  with  its  light  and  elegant  foliage,  its  sweetly- 
perfumed  flowers,  its  beautiful  pendant  form,  often  "  feathering  to  the  ground," 
will  always  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  parks,  lawns,  and  pleasure-grounds ;  but, 
as  Gilpin  says,  **  its  beauty  is  frail,  and  it  is  of  all  trees  the  least  able  to  endure  the 
blast.  In  some  sheltered  spot  it  may  ornament  a  garden ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
qualified  to  adorn  a  country.  Its  wood  is  of  so  brittle  a  texture,  especially  when 
it  is  encumbered  with  a  weight  of  foliage,  that  you  can  never  depend  upon  its  aid 
in  filling  up  the  part  you  wish.  The  branch  you  admire  to-day  may  be  demol- 
ished to-morrow.  The  misfortune  is,  the  acacia  is  not  one  of  those  grand  objects, 
like  the  oak,  whose  dignity  is  often  increased  by  ruin.  It  depends  on  its  beauty, 
rather  than  on  its  grandeur,  which  is  a  quality  more  liable  to  injury.  I  may- 
add,  however,  in  its  favour,  that,  if  it  be  easily  injured,  it  repairs  the  injury- 
more  quickly  than  any  other  tree."  It  has  also  "  the  further  disadvantage  of 
coming  late  into  leaf,  and  being  among  the  very  first  to  cast  its  foliage  in  autumn, 
and  this  without  undergoing  any  change  of  colour,  or  exhibiting  those  beautiful 
and  mellow  tints  which  enrich  the  landscape  at  this  season  of  the  year." 


Ri^nnia  viscosa, 
TUE  VISCOUS-BARKED  ROBINIA. 

Synonymes. 

MicHAUZy  North  American  Sylva. 
Db  Cahdolle,  Prodromus. 
Du  Haxel,  Traits  des  Arbres  et  Arbustes. 
Loudon,  Arboretam  Britannicam. 
^  ToRBET  AND  Grat,  Flom  of  North  America. 
Curtis,  London  Botanical  Magazine. 
Bartram,  Travels. 
Francs. 
Germaitt. 
Italy. 
Britain  and  Anglo- America. 


Robima  glittvwsaf 

Bobinia  montana^ 

Acacia  visquense, 

Klebrige  Acacie, 

Robinia  rosa,  Robinia  di  fior  rosso, 

Rose-flowering  Locust, 


Dernation,    The  specific  name,  vUeota,  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  vtsetis,  properij  a  species  ofshrnb,  which  jields  a  gluti- 
nouB  substance,  called  bird-lime;  and  has  reference  to  the  viscid  or  clammy  nature  of  the  baric  of  this  tree. 

Engravingt.    Michaux,  North  American  Sylva,  pi.  77;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  II.,  figure  306,  et  v.,  pi.  87; 
and  tbB  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Branches  and  legumes  glandular  and  clammy.  Racemes  crowded,  erect.  Bracteas 
concave,  deciduous,  each  ending  in  a  long  bristle.  The  three  lower  teeth  of  the  calyx  acuminated. 
Roots  creeping. — De  CandolUj  Prodromus, 


Descriptioti, 

I  HE  Robinia  yiscosa  usu- 
ally grows  to  a  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  with 
____^^     _  a    diameter    of    six    to 

twelve  inches.  The  bark,  particularly  of  young 
shoots,  is  of  a  dull  red,  and  is  covered  with  a 
viscid  substance,  which,  when  touched,  adheres 
to  the  fingers.  In  every  other  respect,  this  trqe 
strongly  resembles  the  preceding  species.  The 
branches  are  armed  with  spines,  which,  how- 
ever, are  smaller  and  less  numerous.  The 
foliage  is  thicker,  and  of  a  dusky  green.  The 
leaves  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  are  com- 
posed of  opposite  leaflets,  with  a  terminal  odd 
one.  The  leaflets  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  ^ 
oval,  nearly  sessile,  smooth,  and  of  a  fine  tex- 
ture. The  flowers  usually  appear  in  June  and 
July,  but  in  some  seasons,  they  put  forth  a  sec-^ 
ond  time,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States.  They  occur  in  numerous,  open  bunches,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
are  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  mixed  with  white,  but  are  destitute  of  fragrance. 
The  seeds,  which  are  small,  are  contained  in  hairy  pods,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  and  about  half  of  an  inch  broad. 

Geography  and  History,  In  its  natural  habitat,  this  species  appears  to  be 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  western  parts  of  Georgia  and  the  Car- 
olinas,  although  it  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  these  states,  particularly 
on  the  Savannah.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1797,  and  is  much  culti- 
vated for  ornament  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
27 
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The  largest  recorded  tree  of  this  species  in  England,  is  at  Croome,  in  Worces- 
tershire, which,  in  thirty  years  after  planting,  attained  the  height  of  forty-five 
feet.  In  Berkshire,  at  W  hite  Knights,  there  is  another  tree,  which,  in  thirty-four 
years  after  planting,  attained  the  height  of  thirty-three  feet,  with  a  trunk  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  and  a  spread  of  branches  of  twenty-four  feet 

SoU,  SUtiatiaUj  Culture,  ^c.  The  natural  habitat  of  this  tree  is  near  rivers ; 
but  it  will  thrive  in  any  soil  where  the  common  locust  will  prosper,  and  may  be 
propagated  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  its  rate  of  growth,  in  different  situ- 
ations and  circumstances,  being  neaxly  the  same  for  the  first  five  or  six  years. 

Insects.  The  leaves  of  the  Robinia  viscosa  are  particularly  relished  by  the 
larvae  of  the  great  silver-spotted  skipper  butterfly,  Papilio  tityrus,  of  Smith  and 
Abbot,  or  the  Eudamus  tityrus,  of  Harris.  This  caterpillar  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Abbot,  feeding  on  a  wild  locust-tree,  the  latter  end  of  August  It  spun  the  leaves 
together,  to  secure  itself  from  birds,  &c.,  like  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  on  the  5th 
of  September,  and  became  a  chrysalis  in  two  days  after.  The  butterfly  was 
produced  in  Georgia  the  10th  of  April  following.  According  to  Dr.  Harris,  they 
make  their  appearance  from  the  middle  of  Juiie  till  after  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  females  lay  their  eggs,  singly,  on  the  leaves  of  the  common  locust,  as  well 
as  on  this  species.  The  caterpillars  are  hatched  in  July,  and  mostly  feed  in  the 
night,  and  keep  themselves  closely  concealed  during  the  day.  This  tree  is  some- 
times nearly  deprived  of  its  leaves  by  these  insects,  or  presents  only  here  and 
there  the  brown  and  withered  remains  of  foliage,  which  has  served  them  for  a 
temporary  shelter. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Robinia  viscosa  resembles  that  of  the 
common  locust,  both  in  its  appearance  and  in  other  properties ;  but  owing  to  its 
inferior  size,  and  being  of  less  durability,  it  is  but  little  employed  in  construction 
and  in  the  arts.  As  this  tree  soon  arrives  at  perfection,  and  is  rendered  conspic- 
uous by  its  large  roseate  flowers,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  ornamental 
plantation.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  its  creeping  roots  are 
a  great  nuisance  in  all  cultivated  grounds.  The  clammy  matter  which  exudes 
from  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  said  to  have  been  examined  by  Yauquelin, 
and  found  to  contain  a  new  vegetable  substance. 


Genus  GLEDITSCHIA,   Linn. 

Legaminacese.  Polygamia  Dioecia. 

Sjf$t.  Nat.  Syt.  Lin, 

Synonymes. 

Aeada,  Ghditsckiaf  Of  Authors. 

Derivatiotu.  Tlie  word  Acada,  \»  derired  from  the  Celtic,  ae,  a  point,  and  has  reference  to  the  spines  of  the  true  acacia,  an 
Eaprptian  tree  which  this  genus  somewhat  resembles.  The  eeneric  name,  QtediUeMa,  was  so  named  in  honour  of  Gottlieb  Gle- 
4it8ch,  of  Laipsic,  once  a  profcasor  at  BcrUn,  and  delbnder  of  Linnaeus  against  Siegasbaclc 

Generic  CharacUn.  Branchlets  sapra-axiUary,  and  often  converted  into  branched  trpines.  Leaves 
abroptly  pinnate ;  in  the  same  species  pinnate,  bipinnate,  or,  rarely,  by  the  coalition  of  the  leaflets, 
almost  simple.  Flowers  greenish,  in  spikes.  Among  the  ovaries,  it  often  happens,  especially  among 
those  of  the  terminal  flowers,  that  two  grow  together  by  their  seed-bearing  sature,  which  is  rather  vil- 
lose.— De  CandoUe,  Prodromus. 

|HE  genus  Gleditschia,  in  its  indigenous  state,  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  North  America  and  China.  It  probably  embraces  not 
more  than  three  distinct  species,  two  American  and  one  Chinese. 
The  latter,  Gleditschia  sinensis,  is  distinguished  by  its  trunk  being 
more  spiny  than  its  branches.  To  the  same  natural  family  be- 
longs the  Carob-tree,  (Ceratonia  siliqua,)  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  locust-tree  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  On  this  subject,  Professor 
Martin  remarks,  that,  the  ignorance  of  eastern  manners  and  natural  history, 
induced  some  persons  to  fancy  that  the  locusts  on  which  Saint  John  the  Baptist 
fed,  were  the  tender  shoots  ot  plants,  and  that  the  wild  honey  was  the  pulp  of 
the  pod  of  the  Carob ;  whence  it  is  sometimes  called ''  Saint  John's  bread."  There 
IS  little  reason  to  suppose,  he  adds,  that  the  shells  of  the  carob  pod  might  be  the 
husks  which  the  prodigal  son  desired  to  partake  of  with  the  swine.  This  tree  is 
very  common  in  the  south  of  Spain,  where  it  is  called  Algarrobo,  and  its  seeds  or 
beans  are  eaten  there  by  man  as  well  as  by  animals,  as  was  the  case  in  1811  and 
1812,  when  they  formed,  at  times,  the  principal  food  of  the  horses  of  the  British 
cavalry.  From  the  curious,  horn-like  pods  of  this  tree,  and  the  sweet  fecula  con- 
tained in  its  seeds,  it  well  deserves  to  be  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern 
states  of  the  union,  by  all  who  have  means  and  conveniences  for  raising  it. 


GledUschia  triacanthos, 
THE  THREE-THORNED  GLEDITSCHIA. 

Synonymes. 


GledUschia  triacanthos, 


'  LiNNAUs,  Species  Plantanim. 
De  Candolle,  Frodromns. 
<  MicHAUz,  North  American  Syl^a. 
Loudon,  Arboretam  Bhtannicam. 
[  Torre  Y  aivd  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 
F^vier  d'Ameriquej  F^vier  a  trois  Opines,   Frakcs. 
Dreidomi^er  Honigdom,  Germ  amy. 

Acacia  spmosa,  Gleditschia  spinosa,  Fava  )  t-,  . , - 

americana,  j 

F^vier,  French  Canada. 

Honey-shnck  Locast,  EIentucky. 

"xScii*"'"''  ^"**   ^°'''  "'°"^JBKiTAn.Ain.Ai.oLo-Ai«..ci. 

Derivaticna.  The  specific  name,  triacanthoa,  Is  derived  from  the  Greek,  treia,  three,  and  eanthot,  a  thorn,  haring  reference 
to  the  disposition  of  the  spines,  which  are  mostly  triple  or  compound.  The  French  name,  FHrier,  is  probably  corrupted  from 
the  word  five,  a  bean,  from  the  resembhtnce  which  tne  pods  or  this  tree  bear  to  those  of  beans.  The  German  name  sig:nifiea 
Three-thomed  Honey  thorn.  The  English  and  French  Canadian  names  are  applied  to  this  species  on  account  of  the  sweet 
flarour  of  the  juice  of  the  pods. 

Engravings.  Michaux,  North  American  Sylra,  pL  79;  Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  pi.  xlit. ;  Loudon,  Axiwretam  Britaa- 
uicum,  T.,  pT.  90 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Spines  simple  or  trifid ;  stout,  at  the  very  base  compressed,  in  the  upper  part  cylin- 
drical, bat  tapered.  Leaflets  linear-oblong.  Legumes  flattish,  rather  crooked,  many-seeded,  and  more 
than  ten  times  as  long  as  broad.— Z>e  CandoUe^  Prodromus. 


Description, 

IHE  Gleditschia  tria- 
canthos, in  favoura- 
ble situations,  attains 

^ a  height  of  seventy 

or  eighty  fceF^  with  a  trunk  three  or  four  feet  in 
diameter,  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  is  of  a  gray  colour,  and  that  of  the 
young  shoots  and  spines,  of  a  purplish-brown. 
When  the  tree  becomes  old,  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  detaches  itself  laterally,  in  plates  three 
or  four  inches  in  width,  and  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  When  advanced 
in  age,  the  trunk  and  branches  are  armed  with  f 
large  prickles,  which,  though  not  ligneous,  be- 
come hard,  and  remain  attached  to  the  bark  for  -^,_^^.,.-^^^ 
several  years.  These  prickles  are  not  only  pro-  \f\^y\ 
duced  from  the  young  wood,  but  occasionally  1 1 
protrude  themselves  from  the  trunk,  even  when  the  tree  is  of  considerable  bulk 
and  age.  The  trunk  often  presents  a  twisted  appearance,  and  the  branches  pro- 
ceed from  it  rather  horizontally,  than  in  an  upright  direction.  The  foliage  is 
particularly  elegant,  and  is  so  thin  that  it  scarcely  obstructs  the  passage  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  composed  of  small,  oval,  sessile 
leaflets,  slightly  crenulated  at  their  summits,  and  of  an  agreeable,  shining,  light- 
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green.  They  appear  rather  late  in  spring,  and  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  drop 
off  early  in  autumn.  The  flowers,  which  open  in  June,  are  small,  and  rather 
inconspicuous,  the  male  being  in  the  form  ot  catkin-like  racemes,  of  nearly  the 
same  colour  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  in  the  form  of  flat,  crooked,  pendulous 
pods,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  They 
contain  numerous  hard,  smooth,  brown  seeds,  enveloped  in  a  pulpy  substance, 
which,  for  about  a  month  after  maturity,  is  very  sweet,  but  which,  in  a  few 
weeks  after,  becomes  extremely  sour.  The  pods  often  remain  upon  the  trees 
some  time  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  The  seeds  usually  ripen  in  the  United 
States  towards  the  end  of  September. 

Varieties.    The  varieties  recognized  under  this  species  are  as  follows : — 

1.  6.  T.  iNERMis,  De  CandoUe.  Spineless  Honey  Locust^  the  stem  and  branches 
of  which  are  either  entirely  without  spines,  or  sparingly  so.  There  is  a  tree  of 
this  variety  at  Syon,  near  London,  seventy-two  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk 
nearly  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  of  seventy-one  feet. 

2.  G.  T.  BRACHTCARPOS,  Michaux.  Short-fruited  Honey  Locust,  with  short 
spines,  and  oblong  pods,  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  species. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Gleditschia  triacanthos  is  sparingly  found  in 
the  United  States,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia  and  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
belong  more  particularly  to  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies;  and  it  is 
scarcely  found  growing  wild  anywhere  except  in  the  fertile  bottoms  which  are 
watered  by  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Mississippi,  and  Illinois, 
especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  It  is  generally 
associated  with  the  Juglans  nigra,  Carya  squamosa,  Ulmus  rubra,  Fraxinus 
americana  quadrangulata,  Robinia  pseudacacia,  Negundo  fraxinifolium,  and 
Gynmocladus  canadensis.  It  is  cultivated  for  ornament  in  the  Atlantic  cities 
and  towns,  from  Schenectady,  in  New  York,  to  Savannah,  in  Georgia. 

This  species  was  first  cultivated  in  Britain  in  1700,  by  Bishop  Gompton,  in 
the  palace  garden,  at  Fulham ;  and  Miller  informs  us  that  it  produced  pods  there 
of  full  size,  in  1728 ;  but  the  seeds  did  not  come  to  maturity. 

The  largest  Gleditschia  triacanthos  in  England,  is  at  Syon,  near  London, 
which  is  fifty-seven  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  an 
ambitus  of  sixty-three  feet. 

In  Renfrewshire,  in  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden,  there  is  another 
tree,  planted  against  a  wall,  which  is  generally  killed  down  to  the  ground  every 
year ;  but  in  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyningham,  there  is  a  tree  which  attained  a 
height  of  nearly  forty  ^feet,  in  twenty  years  after  planting. 

This  species  was  known  in  France  in  the  time  of  Du  Hamel,  who  recommends 
it  as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  liable  to  have  its  branches  broken  by  the  wind, 
more  especiallv  when  the  trunk  divides  into  two  branches  of  equal  size,  and 
becomes  forked  at  the  summit.  It  ripens  its  seeds  freely  in  France,  as  well  as  in 
southern  Europe  generally,  from  which  plants  are  easily  raised. 

The  largest  Gleditschia  triacanthos  growing  in  France,  is  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  at  Paris,  which  attamed  the  height  of  eighty  feet  in  one  hundred  years 
after  planting,  with  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter. 

In  Italy,  at  Monza,  this  species  attained  the  height  of  thirty  feet  in  twenty- 
nine  years  after  planting,  it  was  used  also  in  Lombardy  for  hedges,  but,  like 
the  common  locust,  when  tried  for  the  same  purpose,  was  soon  abandoned. 

In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Souci,  this  tree  attained  a  height  of  fifty  feet  in  forty-five 
years  after  planting. 

In  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  it  ripened  seeds,  in  1827,  from  which  young  plants 
were  raised. 

Sailj  Situation,  Propagation,  ^c.  The  Gleditschia  triacanthos,  in  its  natural 
habitat,  is  never  found  except  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  its  presence,  Michaux 
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observes,  is  an  infallible  sign  of  the  greatest  degree  of  fertility.  When  cultivated, 
it  requires  a  deep,  rich,  free  soil,  and  a  situation  not  exposed  to  high  winds.  The 
climate  should  also  be  somewhat  favourable,  otherwise  the  wood  of  the  young 
branches  will  not  ripen,  but  will  annually  be  killed  off  by  the  frost.  In  Britain, 
the  species  is  always  propagated  from  seeds  imported  from  abroad.  They  are 
prepared  for  sowing,  by  soaking  them  twelve  hours  in  warm  water,  as  directed  for 
those  of  the  Robinia  pseudacacia.  They  should  be  sown  in  March  or  April,  and, 
if  properly  prepared,  they  will  come  up  in  two  or  three  weeks.  They  are  best 
transplanted  to  the  spot  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  when  quite  young ;  as 
they  make  but  few  fibrous  roots,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  take  a  downward 
direction.  The  varieties  can  only  be  insured  by  grafting  or  inarching  on  the 
species.  In  general,  however,  an  abundance  of  plants  of  the  Gleditschia  tria- 
canthos  inennis  may  be  selected  from  beds  of  seedlings  of  the  species.  The  rate 
of  growth  of  this  tree  for  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  is  generally  about  an 
average  of  a  foot  a  year ;  but  in  favourable  situations  it  will  grow  at  double  that 
rate. 

Insects.  One  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  Gleditschia  triacanthos  is  the  Can- 
tharis  cinera,  or  the  ash-coloured  cantharis,  of  Harris.  It  usually  appears  in 
gardens  in  June,  and  often  the  foliage  of  this  species  is  destroyed  by  these  vora- 
cious insects.  Dr.  Harris  remarks  that  they  are  also  very  fond  of  the  leaves  of 
the  English  bean,  and  that  they  are  occasionally  found  in  considerable  numbers 
on  potato  vines.  It  is  stated  by  Smith  and  Abbot,  in  their  "  Insects  of  Georgia," 
that  the  Phalsena  concinna,  or  painted  prominent  moth,  feeds  upon  this  tree  as 
well  as  upon  the  apple,  persimon,  and  hickory.  The  whole  brood  most  com- 
monly come  together.  They  form  their  webs  about  the  first  of  June,  and  the 
perfect  insects  make  their  appearance  in  about  fifteen  days  after.  They  likewise 
spin  in  autumn,  and  come  out  the  following  spring. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Gleditschia  triacanthos,  when  dry, 
weighs- fifty-two  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot.  It  is  very  hard,  and  splits  with  great 
difficulty,  resembling  in  this,  and  some  other  respects,  that  of  the  common  locust ; 
but  its  grain  is  coarser,  and  its  pores  more  open.  This  tree  is  neither  us^  bj*^ 
the  builder  nor  the  wheelwright,  but  is  sometimes  employed,  in  Kentucky, 
where  it  is  the  most  abundant,  for  rural  fences,  where  wood  of  a  more  durable 
kind  cannot  be  procured.  Michaux  says  that  the  only  useful  purpose  for  which 
he  thinks  the  tree  fit,  is  for  making  hedges,  but  it  has  not  succeeded  either  in 
Europe  or  in  America.  A  sugar  has  been  extracted  from  the  pulp  of  the  pods, 
and  a  beer  made  by  fermenting  it  while  fresh. 

In  general,  this  species,  as  well  as  all  others  of  the  genus,  can  only  be  consid- 
ered as  ornamental  trees ;  but  in  that  character,  they  hold  a  high  rank.  The 
delicate,  light-green  foliage,  and  beautifully  varied,  graceful,  and  picturesque 
forms  assumed  by  this  tree,  together  with  the  singular  feature  afforded  by  its 
spines,  will  always  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations. 
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GledUschia  tnonosperma, 
THE  ONE-SEEDED   GLEDITSCHIA. 

Synonymes, 


Gleditschia  monospemuif 


Fevier  monosperme, 
Einsamiger  Honigdonii 
Gleditschia  monosperma, 
Water  Locust, 


'  Walter,  Flora  Caroliniana. 
De  Candollb,  Prodromus. 
MicHAUx,  North  American  Sylva. 
LouDOW,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
ToRRST  AND  Grat,  Flora  of  North  America. 
Francs. 
Germaitt. 
Italy. 
Britain  aitd  Anglo* America. 


Derivation.  The  apecific  name,  monotpemta,  ia  derived  from  the  Greek,  monoa,  one,  and  9perma,  a  seed,  haring  reference  to 
the  growing  of  only  one  seed  in  each  pod.  The  French,  German,  and  Italian  names  have  the  same  signification.  It  is  called 
Water  Loeuat,  on  account  of  its  growing  only  in  large  swamps  that  border  rivers,  where  the  soil  is  conslanlljr  wet,  and  often 
inundated  at  the  season  of  the  rising  of  the  waters. 

EngraviTige.  Michaoz,  North  American  Sylva,  pi.  80 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  ii.,  figure  364 ;  and  the  figures 
below. 


Cfutracters.    Spines  slender,  not  rarely  trifid,  few. 
'tisS,  roundish,  1-seeded. — De  Candolh,  Prodramus. 


Leaflets  ovate-oblong,  acute.    Legumes  flat- 


Description. 

aSSSHRE  Gleditschia  mo- 
nosperma, in  its  nat- 
ural habitat,  attains 

^_^^^      a  height  of  sixty  or 

eighty  feet,  with  a  trunk  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
diameter.  In  some  respects  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  preceding  species.  The  bark,  though 
smooth  when  the  tree  is  young,  cracks  and^ 
scales  off  when  it  becomes  old.  The  branches  * 
are  armed  with  thorns,  and  are  less  numerous, 
and  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the  Gle- 
ditschia triacanthos;  and  the  leaves  differ  from 
it  in  being  more  diminutive  in  all  their  pro- 
portions. The  flowers,  which  open  in  June  and  July,  are  inconspicuous,  of  a 
g;reenish  colour,  and  destitute  of  odour.  They  are  succeeded  by  flat,  roundish 
pods,  of  a  reddish  colour,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  united  in  bunches  of  three, 
each  of  which  contains  a  single,  naked  seed.  The  seeds  usually  come  to  maturity, 
in  the  United  States,  early  in  September. 

Geography,  History,  Sfc,  The  Gleditschia  monosperma,  along  the  sea-board, 
is  found  indigenous  to  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  East  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas ;  and  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  is  found  in  Illinois.  It  grows  only  in 
large  swamps  that  border  the  rivers,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  moist,  or  is  occa- 
sionally overflowed  at  the  season  of  the  rising  waters.  In  such  soils  it  is  found 
growing  among  the  Taxodium  distichum,  Nyssa  grandidentata,  Acer  rubrum, 
Quercus  lyrata,  Planera  gmelini,  Juglans  cathartica,  and  other  trees,  requiring 
a  deep,  rich,  moist  soil. 

This  species  was  introduced  into  Britain,  in  1723,  by  Mark  Catesby,  and 
treated  in  all  respects  like  the  Gleditschia  triacanthos,  of  which  it  was  considered, 
until  within  a  few  years,  only  a  variety. 
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The  largest  tree  bearing  this  name  in  England,  is  at  Syon,  near  London,  which 
has  attained  a  height  of  more  than  eighty  feet,  with  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  an  ambitus  of  forty  feet 

In  France,  where  this  species  is  not  much  cultivated,  it  is  thought  to  be  more 
liable  to  injury  from  frost,  than  the  Gleditschia  triacanthos,  as  it  does  not  appear 
to  produce  seeds.  At  Sc6aux,  near  Paris,  there  is  a  tree  more  than  fifty  feet  in 
height. 

In  Hanover,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Gottengen,  a  tree  of  this  species  attained 
the  height  of  thirty  feet  in  twenty-five  years  after  planting. 

In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  botanic  garden,  another  tree  of  this  species 
attained  the  height  of  thirty-six  feet  in  twenty-two  years. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  Gleditschia  monosperma  resembles 
that  of  the  three- thomed  Gleditschia,  in  its  loose  texture,  and  yellow  colour ;  but 
as  it  grows  in  wet  grounds,  it  is  consequently  inferior  in  quality,  and  is  applied 
to  no  particular  use  in  the  arts. 


Oenus  GYMNOCLADUS,  Lam. 

LegominacefB.  Dicecia  Decandria. 

ay$i.  Nat.  Ssf9i.  Lin, 

Synonymes. 

OynmodaduSf  OuUandma,  Op  Aothobs. 

Derivaiumt.  The  name,  Ovmneeladua,  is  derlred  from  the  Greek,  gumnot,  naked,  and  kladoa,  a  branch ;  from  the  naked 
apDearance  of  the  branches.  The  genua  Ouilandina  wae  named  in  honour  of  Melchior  Guilandin,  a  Pruaaian  trayeUir  In  Africa, 
ana  demonalrator  of  botan/,  at  Padua. 

Generic  Characters.  Calyn  tubalar-infandibnliform,  the  limb  5-clefl ;  lobes  lanceolate,  equal.  Petals  5, 
oblong,  somewhat  longer  than  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  inserted  into  the  summit  of  the  tube.  Stamens 
10,  included,  inserted  with  the  petals  ^  those  opposite  the  sepals  a  little  longest.  Legume  oblong, 
compressed,  very  large,  thick,  pulpy  within.t— Torrey  and  Gray,  Flora, 

^HE  genus  Gymnocladus  comprises  but  one  species,  a  deciduous 
tree,  native  of  North  America,  with  upright  branches,  and  incon- 
spicuous buds.  It  was  constituted  by  M.  Lamarck,  from  the 
genus  Guilandina,  which  at  present  contains  but  one  species,  the 
Guilandina  bonduc,  or  Bonduc-tree,  a  native  of  India.  The 
_  Gymnocladus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Tamarindus  indica,  a  large, 

beautiful,  spreading  tree,  indigenous  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt,  from  which  the  tamarinds  of  commerce  are  produced.  Its  pods,  like 
those  of  the  tamarind-tree,  may  be  preserved,  and  are  said  to  be  wholesome,  and 
slightly  aperient 
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Oymnocladus  canadensis^ 
THE  CANADIAN  GYMNOCLADUS. 


Synonymes, 


GvUandina  dioica, 


Gymnodadus  canadensiSf 


Ldtkjbus,  Species  Plantarum. 
'  LamabcK)  Encyclopedie  Methodique  Botanique. 
De  Candollb,  Prodromns. 
.  MiCHAiTX,  North  American  Sylva. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
(  ToBRET  aud  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 
Bonduc,  Chiquier,  France. 

Canadischer  Schusserbaam,  Germany. 

•  Gros  fevier,  French  Illinois. 

Chicot,  French  Canada. 

Nicker-tree,  Stomp-trec,  Kentucky  Coffee-  J  ^^^^  ^  Anolo-America 
tree,  J 


Derivaium.    The  French  Canadian  name,  Chicot,  signifies  Stump-tree.    It  waa  named  Coffm-tnt  bj  the  eariy  settlen  of 
Kentucky,  who  used  the  seeds  of  this  tree  as  a  substitute  for  the  coffee  of  Arabia. 

Du  Hamel,  Trait^  des  Arbres  el  Arbustta,  pi.  103;  MIchaux,  North  American  Sylva,  pi.  60;  Load<^,  Aibote- 
;  and  the  figures  below. 


EnrreningB.    

tum  Britannfcum,  r.,  pi. 


Specific  Characters.  Deciduous.  Branches  blunt  at  the  tip.  Leaves  bipinnate ;  flowers  in  racemes,  with 
-whitish  petals.  The  leaf  has  4 — 7  pinnae,  the  lower  of  which  consist  each  of  a  single  leaflet,  and  the 
rest  each  of  6 — 8  pairs  of  leaflets. — Dc  Candolkj  Prodromus. 

Description. 

[HE  Gymnocladus  cana- 
densis is  a  lofty  tree, 
growing  to  a  height  of 
fifty  to  eighty  feet,  with 
a  straight  trunk,  from  twelve  inches  to  two  feet « 
in  diameter,  and  is  often  destitute  of  branches 
for  more  than  thirty  feet.  The  aspect  of  its 
head  in  winter,  is  remarkable  from  being  fasti- 
giate,  and  possessing  but  few  branches,  which 
are  large,  thick,  and  blunt  at  their  tips,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  most  other  trees,  and  from 
Deing  destitute  of  any  visible  buds,  which  latter 
circumstance,  connected  with  the  former,  gives 
the  tree  the  appearance  of  being  dead ;  but  in 
summer,  when  clothed  with  leaves,  its  summit 
forms  a  dense,  oval  or  roundish  mass,  which 
has  a  fine  effect,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance.  The  roots  of  this  tree  are  few,  thick, 
and  directed  downwards,  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  branches  grow  upwards. 
The  outer  bark  of  the  trunk  is  extremely  rough,  and  detaches  itself,  after  a  cer- 
tain age,  in  small,  hard,  transverse  slips,  rolled  backwards  at  the  end,  and  pro- 
jecting sufficiently  to  distinguish  the  tree  from  every  other.  The  leaves,  on 
young,  vigorous  plants,  are  three  feet  long,  and  twenty  inches  in  width ;  but  on 
old  trees,  of  a  large  size,  they  are  not  one  half  of  these  dimensions.  The  leaflets 
are  oval-acuminate,  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  of  a  dull,  bluish-green,  and  the 
branches  of  their  petioles  are  of  a  violet  colour.  The  flowers,  which  open  from 
May  to  July,  occur  in  white  spikes,  of  two  inches  or  more  in  length,  the  barren 
and  fertile  ones  being  borne  on  separate  trees.     The  fruit,  which  consists  of  large- 
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bowed  pods,  from  five  to  ten  inches  in  length,  and  about  two  inches  in  breadth, 
is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  of  a  pulpy  consistency  within,  and  contains  several 
large,  gray  seeds,  of  extreme  hardness,  that  come  to  maturity  in  September  or 
October. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Gymnocladus  canadensis  is  sparingly  found  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  along  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario,  in  the  state  of 
New  York ;  but  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it  aboimds  on  tracts  which  border 
the  Ohio  and  Illinois  rivers,  and  is  associated  with  the  Juglans  nigra,  Ulmus 
rubra,  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  Fraxinus  americana  quadrangulata,  Gleditschia 
triacanthos,  and  more  especially  with  the  Celtis  occidentalis. 

This  tree  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1748,  and  was  cultivated  by  Archi- 
bald Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Whitton,  where  the  original  tree  is  said  still  to  exist. 
Soon  after  its  introduction  into  England,  it  foimd  its  way  into  most  of  the  collec- 
tions of  Prance,  southern  Germany,  and  of  Italy. 

The  largest  tree  of  this  species  in  Britain,  is  at  Croome,  in  Worcestershire, 
which  attained  a  height  of  sixty  feet  in  forty  vears  after  planting,  with  a  trunk 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  oi  thirty  feet. 

In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  there  is  a  Gymnocladus  which 
attained  the  height  of  fifty-five  feet  in  sixty  years  after  planting,  with  a  trunk 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  of  forty  feet  At  Colombier,  near 
Mentz,  there  is  another  tree  sixty-five  feet  in  height. 

In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Souci,  in  Berlin,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species  which 
attained  the  height  of  thirty  feet  in  thirty  years  after  planting. 

In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  there  is  also  a  tree  which  attained  the  height  of  thirty 
feet  in  thirteen  years  after  planting. 

In  the  Bartram  botanic  garden,  at  Kingsessing,  near  Philadelphia,  there  is  a 
Gymnocladus  eighty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  five  feet  in  circumference. 

In  Washington  square,  Philadelphia,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  five  feet  and  four  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, at  a  yard  above  the  ground,  and  a  head  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter. 
There  are  also  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  D.  Landreth,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson. 

SoU,  SUuation^  Propagation^  ^c.  The  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  in  its  natural 
habitat,  invariably  grows  in  the  very  richest  of  soils,  and  thrives  best  in  shel- 
tered situations.  The  tree  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  in  March  or  April,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  in 
the  common  locust.  It  may  also  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  roots,  care 
being  taken  in  planting,  to  keep  the  ends  in  the  position  in  which  they  naturally 
grow. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  Gymnocladus  canadensis  is  of  a  rosy 
hue,  and  is  very  hard,  compact,  tough,  and  strong,  which  render  it  very  suitable 
for  cabinet-making,  and  for  building.  Like  the  common  locust,  it  has  the  valua- 
ble property  of  rapidly  converting  the  alburnum  into  heart- wood,  so  that  a  trunk 
six  inches  in  diameter,  has  only  about  half  of  an  inch  of  sap-wood,  and  may  be 
employed  almost  entirely  for  useful  purposes.  The  live  bark  is  extremely  bitter ; 
so  that  a  morsel  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  maize,  chewed  for  some  time,  causes  a 
violent  irritation  in  the  throat.  The  pods,  preserved  like  those  of  the  tamarind,  are 
said  to  be  wholesome,  and  slightly  aperient.  The  seeds  were  employed  by  the  early 
settlers  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  as  a  substitute  for  cofiee,  but  their  use  was 
discontinued,  as  soon  as  the  Arabian  cofiee  could  be  obtained.  In  Europe,  the 
only  use  to  which  this  tree  is  applied  is  for  the  purposes  of  ornament  and  shade. 
Being  very  hardy,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  during  summer, 
it  is  highly  appreciated  both  in  Europe  and  its  native  country. 


Genus    CERCIS,   Linn. 


Leguminaceee. 

Ssftt.  Nat, 


Decandria  Monogynia. 

Ssftl.  Lin, 


Synonymes. 


CerdSf  SUiquastrum^ 


Of  Axtthors. 


Derivationa.    Cereis,  \a  derived  from  the  Greek,  kerkia.  a  shuttlecock,  the  name  given  to  the  Jadaf -tree  bj  Theophraalue. 
Siliquaatrum  ia  derived  from  the  Latin,  ailiqua,  a  pod,  huak,  or  shell,  in  allusion  to  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  this  genua. 

Distinctive  Characters.  Leaves  simplei  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  many-nerved,  entire,  protruded  after 
the  flowers ;  these  borne  in  groupes,  each  on  a  pedicel  proceeding  directly  irom  the  trunk  or  branches. — 
De  CandolUf  Prodromus. 

\  HE  genus  Cereis  comprises  two  species  of  deciduous  trees,  of  the 
third  rank,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  Cer- 
eis siliquastrum  is  indigenous  to  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Greece,  Japan,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  more  especially  to  Judea.  It 
was  cultivated  in  Britain  by  Gerard,  in  1596,  who  says,  **  The 
Frenchmen  call  it  gainier,  as  though  they  should  say,  vaginula, 
or  a  little  sheath.  Most  of  the  Spaniards  name  it  algarrobo  loco ;  that  is,  Siliqua 
sylvestris  fatui  (wild  or  foolish  pod;)  others  arbol  d'amor,  for  the  braveness' 
sake.  It  may  be  called  in  English,  Judas-tree ;  for  it  is  thought  to  be  that  on 
which  Judas  hanged  himself,  and  not  upon  the  elder-tree,  as  is  vulgarly  said." 


Cards  canadensis, 
THE  CANADIAN  JUDAS-TREE. 

Synonymes. 


Cerds  canadensis, 


Grainier  de  Canada,  Boaton  rouge, 
Canadischer  Judasbaum, 
Siliqaastro  di  Canada, 
Judas-tree,  Red-bud, 


'  LnvMJEiTs,  Species  Plantarum. 
De  Candollb,  Prodromus. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
LouDoic,  Arboretum  Bntannicum. 
ToRRET  AND  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 
Francb. 
Germany. 
Italy. 
Britain  and  Anqlo- America. 


Engravtngt.    Nuttall,  North  Amerlcaa  Sylra,  pL  — ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  r.,  pi.  103;  and  the  fl^uree  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Leaves  acuminate,  villose  beneath,  at  the  axils  of  the  veins.  As  compared  with  the 
Cercis  siliquastrum,  its  flowers  are  of  a  paler  rose-colour,  the  legume  is  on  a  longer  pedicel,  and  tipped 
with  a  longer  style.— i>e  CandoUe,  Prodromus. 


Description, 

HE  Cercis  canadensis,  like  the 
Judas-tree  of  Europe,  forms  a 
handsome    shrub,   or    low   tree, 

seldom    attaining    a    height    of 

twentjr  feet,  when  wild,  but  sometimes  double  this  height 
in  a  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  from 
that  tree  by  its  leaves  being  heart-shaped,  and  pointed, 
much  thinner,  more  veined,  and  of  a  lighter  green ;  and 
the  flowers  are  generally  produced  in  less  numbers. 
The  leaves  are  broadly  ovate-cordate,  acuminate,  hairy 
along  the  veins  on  their  under  sides,  of  a  light  bluish- 
green  above,  and  of  a  pale  sea-green  underneath.  The 
flowers,  which  put  forth  before  the  leaves,  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  are  of  a  purphsh  hue,  acid  to  the  taste, 
and  are  succeeded  by  small,  flat,  thin,  brownish  pods, 
containing  numerous  seeds. 

Geography  and  History,  The  Cercis  canadensis,  in  its  indigenous  state,  is 
sparingly  produced  along  the  banks  of  rivers  from  Canada  to  Louisiana ;  and  it 
is  found  cultivated  for  ornament  in  many  of  the  gardens  and  collections  both  in 
Europe  and  in  America.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1730 ;  but  it  has  never 
been  much  cultivated  there. 

The  largest  tree  of  this  species  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  on  the  globe,  is  at  Paris, 
in  the  Rue  Grenelle,  in  the  garden  of  house  No.  123,  which  is  stated  to  be  forty 
feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Iif  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  the 
same  city,  there  is  also  a  tree  which  attained  the  height  of  thirty-six  feet  in  fifty- 
five  years  after  planting,  with  a  trunk  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus 
of  twenty  feet. 

In  the  environs  of  London,  this  tree  is  seldom  found  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height. 

In  the  Bartram  botanic  garden,  at  Kingsessing,  near  Philadelphia,  there  is  a 
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Cercis  canadensis,  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  three  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. 

Soil,  SitiuUion,  ^c.  Like  most  of  the  Leguminaceae,  this  tree  prefers  a  deep, 
free,  sandy  soil,  rather  rich  than  poor.  In  Britain,  it  will  only  thrive,  and  become 
a  handsome  tree,  in  sheltered  situations,  although  it  is  regarded  in  France  and 
Germany  as  more  hardy  than  the  European  species.  It  may  be  propagated  from 
seeds,  which  should  be  sown  on  heat,  early  in  spring,  and  if  carefully  treated, 
they  will  come  up  the  same  season. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Cercis  canadensis,  like  the  European 
species,  is  very  hard,  agreeably  veined,  or  rather  blotched  or  waved,  with  black, 
green,  and  yellow  spots,  on  a  grayish  ground.  When  seasoned,  it  is  susceptible 
of  a  beautiful  polish,  and  weighs  nearly  fifty  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot  The  bark 
and  young  branches  of  this  tree  are  used  to  dye  wool  of  a  nankin  colour.  The 
French  Canadians  use  the  flowers  in  salads  and  pickles ;  and,  from  their  agree- 
able, acid  taste,  they  might  be  fried  with  butter  or  fritters,  like  those  of  the  Cer- 
cis siliquastrum,  and  the  flower-buds  and  tender  pods  may  be  pickled  in  vinegar. 


•1 


Genus  AMYGDALUS,    Toum. 

Bosacese.  Icosandria  Monogynia. 

Syai.  Nai,  8y9t.  Nat. 

Sjfnonymes. 

Amygda!us,  Persiea,  Of  Authors. 

Derwaiiotu.  Amygdalva  10  darited  ftam  the  Orwk,  amygdalBf  an  almond.  Martiniiu  suapects  that  It  comes  from  a 
Hebrew  word,  signifying  vigilant ;  because  its  early  flowers  announce  the  return  of  spring.  Pemca  is  the  name  of  the  peach, 
and  la  ao  called  because  that  fruit  was  originally  thought  to  be  brought  Into  Europe  from  Persia. 

Distinctive  Charaaers,  Flowers  regular.  Calyx,  in  most  cases,  with  5  lobes,  the  odd  one  posterior  to  the 
axis  of  inflorescence.  Petals  and  stamens  arising  from  the  calyx.  Stamens,  for  the  most  part,  nnme- 
roos.  Ovaries  many,  several,  or  solitary ;  each  of  1  cell,  that  includes,  in  most  cases,  1  ovule ;  in 
some,  1  to  many  ovules.  Style  lateral  or  terminal.  Leaves  alternate,  in  nearly  all  stipulate ;  pin- 
nately  divided,  or  simple. — De  CandoUe  and  lAndley. 

tHE  genus  Amygdalus  belongs  to  the  same  natural  family  as  the 
rose,  and  other  trees  which  produce  the  most  useful  and 
agreeable  fruits  of  the  temperate  coimtries  of  the  globe.  The 
—  -  fruit-bearing  species  and  the  rose  have  followed  man  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  civilization,  and  perhaps  have  been  more 
studied,  and  consequently  better  known,  than  any  other  ligneous 
plants.  The  medicinal  properties  of  several  of  the  species  are  remarkable,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  yielding  prussic  acid;  while  others  produce  a  gum 
nearly  allied  to  gum  Arabic,  which  indicates  a  degree  of  aflSnity  between  the 
family  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  order  LeguminaceaB.  "There  are  two 
characteristics  of  this,  order,"  says  Loudon,  "  with  reference  to  its  cultivation, 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  gardener.  The  first  is,  the  liability  of 
almost  all  the  species  to  sport,  and  produce  varieties  differing,  in  many  cases, 
more  from  one  another,  than  they  diflfer  from  other  species :  and  the  second  is, 
that  they  are  remarkably  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  diseases." 

Modern  botanists  have  thought  proper  to  divide  this  genus,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain technical  distinctions  in  the  fruit,  which  will  probably  be  rejected,  when,  in 
consequence  of  extended  experience  and  an  improved  knowledge  of  vegetable 
physiology,  a  more  enlarged  view  shall  be  taken  of  the  subject  of  establishing 
genera  and  species.  The  almond  was  included  by  Linnseus  in  the  same  genus 
with  the  peach,  of  which  it  is  doubtless,  the  parent,  as  trees  have  been  found 
with  almonds  in  a  state  of  transition  to  peaches.  The  nectarine  he  only  con- 
sidered as  a  variety  of  the  peach,  and  numerous  instances  are  on  record  of  both 
fruits  growing  upon  the  same  tree,  even  on  the  same  branch,  and  one  case  has 
occurred  of  a  single  fruit  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both. 


Amygdalus  communis, 
THE  COMMON  ALMOND-TREE. 


Amygdalus  communis^ 

Amandier, 

Mandelbaam, 

Mandorlo, 

Alraendro, 

Amendo^ira, 

Mindalnoe  derevo, 

Almond-tree, 


Synonymes, 

i  LiNNJBus,  Species  Flantaram. 

{  Db  Caitdollb,  Frodromus. 

(  LoiTDON,  Arboretum  Britannicam. 

Framcb. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Spain. 

fortuoal. 

Russia. 

Britain  and  Anglo-America. 


Engratingt.    Du  Hamel,  Traits  daa  Arbres  et  Arbuates,  iv.,  pL  29;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britaanicunij  tL,  pi.  105;  and  the 
figuTM  below. 
Sped/ic  Charaaers.    Fruit  a  drupe ;  compressed  and  rather  egg-shaped ;  the  nut  2-ovuled,  1— 2-seeded. 

Style  terminal.    Calyx  deciduous,  of  a  bell-shape ;  flowers  solitary.    Leaves  feather-nerved,  undivided, 

oblong-lanceolate,  serrate,  with  the  lower  serratures,  or  the  petioles  glanded.    Stipules  not  attached  to 

the  petiole. 

Description. 

('  The  hope,  in  dreami  of  a  happier  hour. 
That  allghle  on  mlaery's  brow, 
Springs  forth  like  the  silverv  almond  flower, 
'Tiai  Uooms  on  a  leafless  bough." 

MOORB. 


HE  Com- 
mon Almond, 
when  grafted 

on  the  plum, 

«*  the  central  parts  of  Europe  and  ^^^-. 
North  America,  often  attains  a  height  P-iS 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk  [ 


in 


eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter ;  and  ^^^^j 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  it  ^^ 
is  met  with  of  an  elevation  of  forty 
feet,  and  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south 
of  France,  it  grows  still  higher.  It  is 
neither  a  handsome-shaped  tree,  nor 
of  long  duration,  its  head  being  wide 
and  spreading ;  but  from  being  open, 
the  shoots  are  clothed  with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  and  pale,  rose-coloured  blos- 
som-buds, to  a  great  length,  so  that  when  the  latter  expand,  the  branches  appear 
to  be  wholly  covered  with  them.  It  is  commonly  one  of  the  first  among  hardy 
trees  to  display  its  blossoms,  which  generally  put  forth  in  Barbary  in  January ; 
at  Smyrna,  in  February ;  near  London,  in  March ;  in  Germany  and  New  York, 
the  latter  part  of  April ;  and  at  Christiania,  in  Norway,  not  till  the  beginning  of 
June.  Its  contemporary  flowering  trees,  in  Britain,  are  the  sloe,  the  apricot,  the 
Cerasus  pseudo-cerasus,  and  the  myrobalan  plum  (Prunus  domestica  myroba- 
lana.)  The  blossoms  of  all  these  trees  appear  before  the  leaves ;  and  hence  they 
produce  the  finest  effect  when  planted  among  evergreens.  It  has  been  observed 
that,  though  vernal  frosts  often  destroy  the  germs  of  the  fruit,  they  do  not  injure 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  even  increase  their  splendour.     An  avenue  of 
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almond-trees,  quite  hoary  with  frost,  in  the  evening,  will  be  of  a  brilliant  rose- 
colour  the  following  morning,  and  will  often  retain  its  beauty  for  more  than  a 
month,  the  flowers  never  falling  off  till  the  trees  are  covered  with  verdure.  The 
fruit  is  not  so  attractive  as  that  of  the  peach ;  because,  instead  of  preserving  the 
same  delicious  pulp,  its  pericarp  shrivels  as  it  ripens,  and  becomes  a  horny  kind 
of  husk,  which  opens  of  its  own  accord,  at  the  end  of  maturity.  The  kernel  of 
some  varieties  of  the  almond  is  not  defended  by  so  thick  a  shell  as  that  of  the 
peach  and  nectarine,  for  it  is  often  so  tender  that  the  nuts  break,  when  shaken 
together.  The  chief  distinction  between  these  fruits  is,  that  the  almond  has  a 
stone,  covered  with  a  coriaceous,  dry,  hairy  covering,  while  that  of  the  peach 
and  nectarine  is  developed  in  a  rich,  juicy  pulp,  surrounded  by  a  smooth  or 
downy  skin. 

Varieties,  In  a  wild  state,  the  commen  almond  is  sometimes  found  with  bitter 
kernels,  and  at  other  times  sweet ;  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  Grammont  oak, 
(duercus  hispanica,)  which,  in  Spain,  generally  bears  sweet,  edible  acorns,  but 
sometimes  produces  only  such  as  are  bitter.  For  this  reason  we  describe  the 
bitter  and  sweet  almond  under  one  head,  and  consider  them  only  as  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  A.  0.  AMARA,  Do  Candolle.  Bitler-kerneled  Common  Almond-tree ;  Amandier 
amer^  of  the  French;  andGemeinerMandelbaum,  of  the  Germans.  The  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  large.  Petals  pale  pink,  with  a  tinge  of  rose-colour  at  the 
base.  Styles  nearly  as  long  as  the  stamens,  and  tomentose  in  the  lower  part. 
Seeds  bitter.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  bitter  almond ;  one  with  a  hard  shejl, 
and  the  other  with  a  brittle  one.  The  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe 
for  its  fruit,  which  is  preferred,  for  some  purposes  in  medicine  and  domestic  econ- 
omy, to  that  of  the  sweet  almond,  particularly  for  giving  a  flavour,  and  for  stocks 
for  grafting  the  other  varieties  upon,  as  well  as  the  peach,  apricot,  and  even  the 
plum. 

2.  A.  c.  DULcis,  De  Candolle.  Sweet-kemeled  Common  Almond-tree;  Aman- 
dier  d  petits  fruits,  Amafide  douce,  of  the  French ;  and  Susser  Mandelbaum,  of 
the  Germans.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  of  a  grayish-green.  The  flowers 
put  forth  before  the  leaves;  styles  much  longer  than  the  stamens;  fruit  ovate- 
compressed,  acuminate ;  'shell  hard ;  kernel  sweet-flavoured.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  being  generally  propagated  by  grafting  standard  high  on  the 
bitter  almond,  or  on  any  strong-growing  seedling  almonds,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  sweetness  of  its  fruit. 

3.  A.  c.  MACROCARPA,  Dc  Candollc.  Large-fruited  Common  Alm^ond-tree ; 
Amandier  d  gros  fruits.  Amafidler  des  dames,  oi  the  French.  The  leaves  of 
this  variety  are  broad,  acuminate,  and  slightly  gray.  The  peduncles  short,  and 
turgid ;  flowers  of  a  very  pale  rose-colour,  large,  and  put  forth  before  the  leaves ; 
petals  broadly  obcordate,  waved ;  fruit  large,  umbilicate  at  the  base,  acuminate 
at  the  tip ;  shell  hard,  and  kernel  always  sweet.  There  are  two  sub-varieties, 
one  with  the  fruit  rather  smaller,  commonly  called,  in  France,  amandier  sidtane; 
and  the  other,  with  fruit  still  smaller,  called  there  amandier  pistache.  The  kernels 
of  both  of  these  are  considered  remarkably  delicate,  and  are  preferred  for  the 
table.  The  tree  of  this  variety  is  large  and  vigorous,  of  rapid  growth,  somewhat 
fastigiate,  and  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  species,  or  on  any  free- 
growing  variety  of  plum.  From  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  produced  earlier  than  those  of  any  other  kind,  it  is  preferred  to  all  others  for 
the  purposes  of  ornament. 

4.  A.  c.  PERsicoiDEs,  De  Candolle.  Peach-like-leaved  Common  Almond-tree; 
Amandier-pecher,  of  the  French.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  greatly  resemble 
those  of  the  peach-tree.  Fruit  ovate,  obtuse,  with  a  slightly  succulent  husk; 
shell  of  a  dark,  yellowish  colour;  and  the  kernel  sweet-flavoured.     Du  Hamel 
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States  that  its  fruits  vary  upon  the  same  branch,  from  ovate,  obtuse,  with  the 
husk  rather  fleshy,  to  ovate,  compressed,  acuminate,  and  the  husk  dry.  It  is 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe  for  its  fruit.  Knight  considered  the  Tuberes 
of  Pliny,  as  swollen  almonds  of  this  variety,  having  raised  a  similar  one  himself, 
by  dusting  the  stigma  of  the  almond  with  the  pollen  of  the  peach,  which  pro- 
duced a  tolerably  good  fruit. 

5.  A.  c.  FRAGiLis,  De  Candolle.  BrUth'SheUed  Common  Almmid-tree ;  Amatir- 
dier  d  coque  iendre,  Am>andier  a  coque  m^oUe,  of  the  French.  The  leaves  of  this 
variety  are  short ;  the  petioles  thick.  The  flowers  protude  at  the  same  time  as 
the  leaves,  are  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  with  broad,  deeply-emarginate  petals.  The 
fruit  is  acuminate,  shell  soft,  and  kernel  sweet-flavoured.     Cultivated  for  its  fruit. 

6.  A.  c.  FLORE  PLGNo,  Baumauu.     Double-Jhwered  Common  Almond-lree. 

7.  A.  c.  FOLiis  VARiEGATis,  Baumauu.      Variegated-leaved  Common  Almofid-tree. 
The  almond,  considered  as  a  fruit-tree,  has  given  rise  to  some  other  varieties, 

which  will  be  found  treated  at  length  in  the  "  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,"  and  the 
"  Nouveau  Cours  d' Agriculture,"  published  in  France. 

Geography  and  History,  The  Amygdalus  communis  is  indigenous  t6  Syria 
and  northern  Africa,  and  has  become  naturalized  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Madeira, 
the  Azores,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  is  cultivated  for  ornament  in  Britain, 
North  America,  and  according  to  Mr.  Royle,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  India, 
in  Asia. 

The  beauty  of  this  species,  its  flowering  at  a  period  when  most  other  trees 
appear  scarcely  to  have  escaped  from  the  icy  chains  of  winter,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary profusion  of  its  flowers,  doubtless  attracted  the  early  attention  of  aboriginal 
man.  The  first  mention  of  the  almond  is  found  in  "  Holy  Writ,"  when  Moses, 
to  ascertain  from  which  of  the  twelve  tribes  to  choose  the  high  priest,  put  twelve 
rods  into  the  tabernacle,  and  found  the  following  day,  the  almond  rod,  which 
represented  the  tribe  of  Levi,  covered  with  leaves  and  blossoms. 

*  *  «  «  *  «  And,  behold,  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  home  of  Leri  was  budded, 
and  iKou^ht  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  bloseoau,  and  yielded  almonds. " 

NnHBSBB  zvii.  8. 

The  almond  is  also  mentioned  in  that  sacred  book  as  one  of  the  choice  fruits  of 
Canaan.  It  was  noticed  by  Pliny,  as  well  as  by  other  early  Roman  authors. 
He  calls  a  variety  of  it  Tuberes,  which  Mr.  Knight  considers  to  be  the  swollen 
or  peach  almond  (A.  c.  pcrsicoides.)  In  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Cato,  the  fruit 
of  this  species  was  called  **  Greek  nuts."  Pownall,  in  his  *'  Roman  Prov- 
inces," states  that  the  almond  was  brought  from  Greece  to  Marseilles,  in  the 
Middle  Age,  by  the  Phocaean  colonists.  Faulkner,  in  his  "  Kensington,"  says 
that  the  fruit  came  from  the  east,  and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1570. 
According  to  other  accounts,  it  was  first  brought  into  that  country  in  1548. 
Turner,  and  also  Gerard  have  treated  of  this  tree,  the  latter  of  whom  observes, 
"  That  though  it  is  a  tree  of  hot  regions,  yet  we  have  them  in  our  London 
gardens  and  orchards  in  great  plenty,  flowering  betimes  with  the  peach,  and 
ripening  their  fruit  in  August."  It  is  at  present  in  very  general  cultivation  in 
England,  chiefly  for  its  flowers ;  and  in  middle  and  southern  Europe,  northern 
Africa,  the  Canaries,  and  a  part  of  Asia,  for  its  fruit. 

This  species,  and  several  of  the  varieties,  were  introduced  by  the  late  William 
Prince,  of  Flushing,  New  York,  previous  to  1793,  and  they  are  cultivated  both 
for  ornament  and  their  fruit  in  various  states  of  the  union. 

Poetical  and  Mythological  AUttsions.  The  following  is  the  origin  assigned  by 
Grecian  mythology  to  this  tree,  as  given  by  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  "  Arboretum :" — 
"  Demophoon,  son  of  Theseus,  returning  from  Troy,  was  cast  by  a  tempest  on 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  he  was  most  hospitably  received  by  the  beautiful 
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queen  of  the  country,  Phyllis.  He  won  her  heart,  and  became  her  husband; 
but  scarcely  were  they  united,  when  the  death  of  his  father  recalled  Demophoon 
to  Athens ;  and  he  left  Phyllis,  promising  to  return  to  her  in  a  month.  When 
the  given  time  had  expired,  the  unfortunate  queen  wandered  daily  on  the  sea- 
shore, looking  in  vain  for  her  Demophoon ;  and  when,  at  last,  winter  came,  and 
still  he  returned  not,  after  gazing  some  time  upon  the  sea,  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
she  fell  dead  on  the  shore,  and  was  changed  by  the  pitying  gods  into  an  almond- 
tree.  Demophoon  shortly  after  returned ;  and,  being  told  what  had  occurred, 
flew  to  the  tree,  and  clasped  it  in  his  arms,  when  the  strong  attachment  of  Phyl- 
lis, unable  even  then  to  restrain  himself,  caused  the  tree,  though  bare  of  leaves, 
to  burst  forth  into  blossoms." 

Virgil,  in  his  "  Georgics,"  welcomes  the  almond,  when  profusely  covered  with 
flowers,  as  the  sign  of  a  fruitful  season. 

Soil,  SUuaiion,  ^c.  The  Amygdalus  conunimis  does  not  prosper  unless  the 
soil  be  dry,  sandy,  or  calcareous,  and  of  considerable  depth ;  but  all  the  varieties 
will  succeed  well  in  any  free  soil,  that  is  not  too  moist,  when  grafted  or  inocu- 
lated on  stocks  of  the  domestic  cultivated  plum,  and  perhaps  on  those  of  the 
Prunus  americana.  The  situation  should  be  sheltered,  on  account  of  the  liability 
of  the  branches  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds.  In  Britain,  plants  of  the  almond 
are  seldom  raised  from  nuts,  but  are  generally  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting. 
In  France,  it  is  much  grown  by  nurserymen  as  a  stock  to  graft  the  apricot  and 
the  peach  upon.  For  this  purpose,  a  vigorous-growing  variety  of  the  sweet 
almond  is  preferred  near  Paris,  instead  of  a  bitter  variety,  which  was  formerly 
employed.  The  kernels  are  sown  in  rows,  in  March,  with  the  sharp  ends  down- 
wards, and  the  plants  are  budded  the  following  August.  The  great  advantage 
of  these  stocks  to  the  nurseryman  is,  that,  as  they  may  be  budded  the  very  first 
year  of  their  growth  on  the  spot  where  they  are  sown,  a  grafted  tree  may  be 
obtained  with  them  at  the  least  possible  expense.  As  the  almond,  however, 
sends  down  a  taproot,  exceeding  two  feet  in  length  the  first  season,  it  has  been 
found  that  such  a  tree,  when  taken  up  for  sale,  has  few  fibres,  and,  consequently, 
but  little  chance  of  growing.  From,  this  circumstance  originated  the  practice  of 
germinating  the  nuts  in  boxes  of  earth  before  sowing  them,  and  pinching  off  the 
point  of  the  radicle  when  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  causes  it  to  throw  out 
numerous  horizontal  roots  (a  very  ingenious  practice,  which  might  be  applied 
with  advantage  in  many  similar  cases.)  This  mode  of  germinating  the  nuts  also 
insures  the  nurseryman  of  having  plants  the  first  season  after  sowing,  whereas, 
when  it  is  not  done,  the  seeds  often  lie  in  the  ground  two  years.  Plants  will 
grow  four  or  five  feet  the  first  year.  The  fruit  is  chiefly  produced  on  the  young 
wood  of  the  previous  year,  or  on  the  spurs  of  older  wood.  Almond-trees  are  sel- 
dom good  bearers,  even  in  France,  where  the  fruit  is  cultivated  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  A  tree  is  considered  there,  on  an  average,  only  to  produce  a  crop 
once  in  five  years.  It  requires  but  little  pruning,  except  when  fruit  of  a  large 
size  is  desired,  or  the  duration  of  the  tree  is  wished  to  be  prolonged. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  almond-tree  is  hard,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour ;  and  that  taken  from  near  the  roots,  in  some  respects,  resembles  that  of 
lignum-vitsB  (Guaicum  oflicinale.)  It  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish;  but  the 
resin  which  it  contains,  impedes  its  colouration  by  acids.  At  all  times  it  takes 
varnish  well,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  lignum-vitae,  which  takes  it 
bad.  It  differs  again,  from  this  last-named  wood,  in  being  dryer  and  more  brit- 
tle. It  is  used  in  cabinet-making,  especially  for  veneering ;  and  is  employed  to 
make  handles  for  carpenter  and  joiner's  tools.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  said 
to  make  an  excellent  forage  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  to  fatten  the  former  in  a 
very  short  time;  but  it  should  always  be  mixed  with  other  provender.  The 
leaves  are  also  employed,  in  common  with  those  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  for 
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giving  a  flavour  to  gin,  whisky,  and  other  spirits.  The  gum,  which  exudes  from 
this  tree,  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  the  cherry,  and  the  gum  Ara- 
bic, though  it  is  not  so  easily  dissolved  in  water  as  the  last-mentioned  kind.  An 
oil  is  obtained,  both  from  bitter  and  sweet  almonds,  by  maceration  and  expression. 
A  liquid  is  also  distilled  from  the  bitter  variety,  which,  from  the  quantity  of 
prussic  acid  it  contains,  is  found  to  be  poisonous  to  animals.  An  essential  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  expressed  oil,  by  distillation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  virulent 
poisons  known.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  seeds  of  the  bitter  and  the  sweet 
almond  should  differ  so  essentially  in  their  chemical  compositions ;  the  kernels  of 
the  bitter  variety  contain  the  deleterious  principle  of  prussic  acid,  which  does 
not  exist  in  those  of  the  sweet  variety,  although  found  in  its  bark,  leaves, 
and  flowers.  On  triturating  almonds  with  water,  the  oil  and  water  imite  together 
by  the  mediation  of  albuminous  matter  of  the  kernel,  and  form  a  milky  liquor, 
called  an  emulsion.  The  sweet  almonds  alone  should  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  the  bitter  ones  impart  their  peculiar  flavour.  Several  unctuous  and  resin- 
ous substances,  that  of  themselves  will  not  combine  with  water,  may,  by  trituration 
with  almonds,  be  easily  mixed  into  the  form  of  an  emulsion ;  and  are  thus  admi- 
rably adapted  to  pharmaceutical  purposes.  The  Parisian  milk-dealers,  a  few 
years  since,  resorted  to  the  practice  of  adulterating  their  milk  by  means  of  almond 
emulsion.  The  method  was  so  simple  and  cheap,  that  for  one  fifth  of  a  dollar, 
the  opacity  and  colour  of  milk  could  be  imparted  to  nearly  four  gallons  of  water, 
and  so  far  secret  that  no  disagreeable  taste  was  commimicated  to  the  milk ;  and 
the  only  corrective  required  was  a  little  sugar-candy,  to  remove  the  flat  taste. 
In  domestic  economy,  sweet  almonds,  as  well  as  the  common  sort,  are  used  as 
a  dessert,  in  the  husk,  imperfectly  ripe,  and  also  in  a  ripe  state,  with  or  without 
the  husks.  A  preserve  is  also  made  of  green  almonds.  After  they  are  ripe,  they 
are  frequently  brought  to  table  without  the  shell,  and  sometimes  blanched,  by 
depriving  the  kernel  of  the  thick,  wrinkled  skin,  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  by  keep- 
ing them  a  few  minutes  in  scalding-hot  water.  The  kernels  are  much  used  in 
cookery,  confectionary,  and  perfumery,  on  account  of  their  agreeable  flavour. 
The  almond  harvest  takes  place  in  the  south  of  Europe  towards  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. Those  which  fall  naturally  from  the  tree  are  the  largest  and  the  best 
They  are  first  collected  together,  and  spread  out  in  a  granary  or  some  other 
convenient  place,  to  dry,  until  their  husks  are  opened,  from  which  they  are  sep- 
arated, and  suffered  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  days  more.  They 
are  then  put  up  in  sacks,  casks,  or  boxes,  where  they  are  preserved,  as  free  as 
possible  from  humidity,  until  they  are  exposed  for  sale. 

Almonds  form  an  extensive  article  of  commerce,  and  may  be  distinguished 
under  the  following  names  and  qualities : — 

1.  Amandes  d  la  dame,  of  the  French.  This  kind  is  known  by  their  large, 
thick-furrowed  shells,  rounded  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other.  They  are 
packed  up  with  the  external  shell  on,  in  canvass  bags,  with  chopped  straw  or 
chaff. 

2.  Amandes  d  la  princesse,  (French,)  are  of  a  medium  size,  and  of  an  excellent 
quality.  Their  shells  are  flat,  thin,  tender,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  are  some- 
times covered  with  a  dust,  which  readily  soils  the  fingers  when  slightly  handled. 
They  are  packed  up  with  the  shells  on,  in  canvass  bags. 

3.  Amandes  de  Chinon,  so  called  from  the  town  of  Chinon,  in  France,  where 
they  grow.  This  sort  is  of  a  medium  size,  with  thick,  flat,  elongated  shells,  of 
a  yellowish-brown,  and  wrinkled  appearance.  The  pellicle  which  covers  the 
kernels  is  very  thin,  and  is  charged  with  a  very  adhesive  powder,  that  cannot 
be  rubbed  off  with  the  fingers  without  some  pain.  They  are  deprived  of  their 
shells,  and  packed  up  in  canvass  bags. 

4.  Amandes  dures,  French.     This  kind  is  smaller  and  more  convex  than  any 
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of  the  preceding,  and  may  be  known  by  their  thick,  solid  shells,  of  a  pale-yellow 
colour,  are  difficult  to  break,  and  are  marked  by  deep  furrows.  The  kernels 
are  also  smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding,  are  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour, 
and  sweet  in  their  flavour.  They  are  usually  packed  up  in  canvass  bags,  with 
the  shells  on. 

6.  Amandes  de  Milhaud,  (French,)  distinguished  by  their  long,  flat  kernels, 
covered  with  a  thin  pellicle,  of  a  dirty-yellow  colour,  and  charged  with  a  pow- 
der which  easily  comes  off  by  rubbing.  They  are  deprived  of  their  shells,  and 
packed  in  canvass  bags. 

6.  Amandes  de  Provence  (sweet.^  The  kernels  of  the  kind  known  under  this 
name,  in  France,  are  very  unequal  in  size,  and  may  be  distinguished,  in  general, 
by  their  blonde  colour  and  slightly  round  form.  They  are  sometimes  covered 
with  a  reddish  powder,  and  at  others  have  a  wrinkled  or  furrowed  appearance. 
Among  the  Provence  almonds,  there  are  also  known  two  other  kinds,  one  of 
which,  f  Amandes  tribes  ^  la  main,)  are  selected  with  great  care,  having  )(ernels 
of  a  uniform  size,  pale-yellow  colour,  rather  flat,  and  of  a  regular  form ;  and  the 
other  kind  (flots  de  Provence)  much  resemble  them,  except  in  being  rather  larger 
in  size,  longer,  and  more  convex,  with  a  thicker  pellicle,  of  a  reddish  colour.  They 
are  deprived  of  their  shells,  and  are  usually  packed  in  straw  or  chaff,  in  canvass 
bags. 

7.  Spanish  Almonds.  Those  from  Valencia  are  very  sweet,  large,  and  flat- 
pointed  at  one  extremity,  and  compressed  in  the  middle.  Those  from  Malaga, 
sometimes  known  under  the  name  of  Jordan  Almonds,  are  of  a  medium  size,  pale- 
yellow  colour,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour.  They  are  larger,  flatter,  less 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  less  round  at  the  other,  than  the  preceding.  They  are 
deprived  of  their  shells,  and  packed  up  in  mats. 

8.  Italian  Almonds,  These  are  not  so  sweet,  are  smaller,  and  less  depressed 
in  the  middle  than  those  from  Valencia. 

9.  Bitter  Almonds.  This  variety,  as  known  in  commerce,  chiefly  comes  from 
Mogadore,  and  is  packed  in  boxes. 


Amygdalus  persica, 
THE  PEACH-TREE. 

Synonymes. 


Amygdalus  persica, 

Persica  vtdgariSf 

Pecher, 

Pfirsichbaam, 

Pesco, 

Persigo,  Durasno, 

Pecegueiro, 

Peach-tree, 


LiNRfus,  Species  PlantaiMm. 

De  Candolle,  Prodromus. 

Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 

Loudon,  Arboretum  Britaunicum. 

Francs. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Spain. 

Portugal. 

Britain,  Anglo- America,  &c. 


Engraving:    Du  Hamel,  TralU  das  Arbres  et  Arbusles,  1 , 2-8 ;  Nolsolto,  Jardln  Fruitier ;  Hofly s,  Orchardist'B  Cumpaaioa ; 
Loudon,  Arl)oretum  Brilannicum,  vi.,  pi.  106 ;  and  tlie  figures  below. 

Spedjic  Characters.  Covering  of  the  nut  very  fleshy  and  juicy,  its  surface  downy  or  smooth ;  nut  with 
wrinkled  furrows.  Young  leaves  folded  flatwise.  Flowers  almost  sessile,  solitary  or  twin,  protmde4 
l)efore  the  leaves. — Loudon^  Arboretum, 

Description. 


'*  And  apples,  which  moet  barbaroue  Pereia  sent, 
With  nathre  poison  armed  (as  fiime  relates ;) 
But  now  they  've  lost  their  power  to  kill,  and  yield 


Ambrosian  juice,  and  have  forgot  to  hurt ; 
And  of  their  country  still  reuin  the  name." 

COLUMUXA. 

[HE  Amygda- 
lus    persica, 
when  grow- 
_  ing  in  a  nat- 

ural state,  \s  rattier  a  small  tree,  with  I 
wide-spreading  branches,  and  assumes 
the  general  form  and  character  of  the 
almond ;  but  when  cultivated,  it  some- 
times attains  a  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Like  its 
congener,  the  almond,  its  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves.  They  are  of  a  very 
delicate  colour,  but  of  scarcely  any  scent.  They  usually  appear  in  England 
early  in  April ;  at  St.  Mary's,  in  Georgia,  by  the  middle  of  February ;  at  Perth 
Amboy,  in  New  Jersey,  by  the  end  of  April,  and  ten  weeks  earlier  at  Naples,  in 
Italy,  although  the  two  last-named  places  are  in  nearly  the  same  parallels  of  lat- 
itude. The  fruit  is  roundish,  with  a  furrow  along  one  side,  and  is  covered  with 
a  delicate,  downy  cuticle,  when  ripe. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  of  the  peach  are  exceedingly  numerous,  there  being 
several  hundred  kinds  enumerated  in  nurserymen's  catalogues.  The  nectarioe 
is  considered  by  some  botanists  as  a  distinct  species;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
on  this  point,  as  the  peach  itself  is  nothing  more  than  an  improved,  or  fleshy 
almond,  which  bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  peach  and  nectarine,  as  the  crab 
does  to  the  apple,  and  the  sloe  to  the  plum.  To  prove  that  the  peach  and  necta- 
rine are  essentially  the  same,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fruits  of  both  have 
been  found  on  the  same  branch ;  and  even  an  instance  is  recorded,  where  a  fruit 
had  the  smooth  surface  of  the  nectarine  on  one  side,  and  the  downy  skin  of  the 
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peach  on  the  other.  Peaches  may  be  distinguished  into  two  general  classes, 
namely,  those  which  separate  easily  from  the  stone  or  nut,  caWed  freesiones,  and 
those,  the  flesh  of  which  adheres  to  the  shell  of  the  stone,  and  are  called  cling- 
stones. This  species  being  most  frequently  raised  from  seeds,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  truit  must  be  of  an  endless  variety,  scarcely  two  trees  producing 
alike.  Hence  it  would  be  useless  even  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  them.  The 
following  variations,  however,  are  widely  different,  in  respect  to  some  of  their 
characters,  and  may  be  described  as  follows : — 

1.  A.  p.  LIE  VIS.  Smooth'Slcined  Peachy  or  Nectarine-tree.  Of  this  variety  there 
are  two  sorts,  one  with  the  fruit  parting  from  the  stone,  {Piche  lisse,  French,) 
and  the  other  with  the  flesh  adhering  to  it  {Brugnon^  French.)  As  a  standard 
in  the  open  garden,  it  forms  a  smaller  and  more  delicate  tree  than  that  of  the 
peach.  In  dissecting  the  flowers  of  the  nectarine,  the  germs  may  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  peach,  in  being  smooth  and  shining,  while  those  of 
the  latter  are  always  villous,  or  covered  with  fine  hairs. 

2.  A.  p.  FLORE  PLENo.  Double-Jtowsred  Peach-tree.  This  variety  may  readily 
be  distinguished  by  its  double  flowers.  It  is  also  of  less  vigorous  growth  than 
most  of  the  single-flowered  varieties. 

3.  A.  p.  ALBA.     White-flowered  Peach-tree,  known  by  its  pure-white  blossoms. 

4.  A.  p.  FOLiis  VARiBOATis.      Voriegoted-leaved  Peach-tree. 

5.  A.  p.  coMPREssA.  Flat-fruited  Peach,  a  native  of  China,  and  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  form  of  its  fruit,  and  for  being  nearly  evergreen  in  its  leaves. 

6.  A.  p.  SALiGNA.  Willow-leaved  Peach-tree.  This  tree  is  described  by  Mr. 
Royle  in  his  ^^  Illustrations  of  the  Botany,  and  other  branches  of  Natural  History 
of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,"  as  growing  in  the  district  of  Bissehur,  and  is 
called  there,  by  the  natives,  hhemee.  The  fruit,  though  small,  is  represented  to 
be  juicy  and  very  sweet. 

Geography  and  History.  It  is  not  certain  in  what  part  of  the  globe  the  peach- 
tree  was  originally  produced ;  for,  although  we  have  early  accounts  of  its  being 
brought  to  Europe  from  Persia,  it  does  not  follow,  from  thence,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  natural  productions  of  that  country.  Pliny  relates  that  it  had  been  stated 
to  have  possessed  venomous  qualities,  and  that  its  fruit  was  sent  into  Egypt  by 
the  kings  of  Persia,  by  way  of  revenge,  to  poison  the  natives ;  but  he  treats  this 
story  as  a  mere  fable,  and  considers  it  the  most  harmless  fruit  in  the  world ;  that 
it  had  the  most  juice,  and  the  least  smell  of  any  fruit,  and  yet  caused  thirst  to 
those  who  ate  of  it.  He  expressly  states  that  it  was  imported  by  the  Romans 
from  Persia ;  but  whether  it  was  indigenous  to  that  country,  or  sent  thither  from 
a  region  still  nearer  to  the  equator,  we  have  no  information.  He  adds  that  it  was 
not  long  since  peaches  were  known  in  Rome,  and  that  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  rearing  them.  He  also  informs  us  that  this  tree  was  brought  from  Egypt  to 
the  isle  of  Rhodes,  where  it  could  never  be  made  to  produce  fruit ;  and  from 
thence  to  Italy.  He  says,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  a  common  fruit  either  in 
Greece  or  Natolia.  No  mention,  however,  is  made  of  it  by  Cato.  Pownall,  in 
his  ''Roman  Provinces,"  makes  it  a  Phocaean  importation  to  Marseilles;  and 
evidently  it  was  cultivated  in  France  at  an  early  period,  as  Columella,  in  his 
account  of  this  fruit,  says : — 

<'  Those  of  small  size  to  ripen  make  great  haste ; 
Such  as  great  Gaul  bestows,  observes  due  time 
And  season,  not  too  early,  nor  too  late." 

The  peach  is  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  Britain  about  the  middle  of 
the  XVIth  century.  Gerard  describes  several  varieties  of  it  as  growing  in  his 
garden,  in  1597.  Tusser  mentions  it  in  his  list  of  fruits  in  1557 ;  and  in  all 
probability,  it  was  introduced  when  the  Romans  had  possession  of  that  country. 
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A  modem  writer  on  ** Timber-trees  and  Fruits,"  remarks  that,  "The  facility 
of  raising  the  peach  from  the  stone  has  probably  tended  to  its  general  diffusion 
throughout  the  world.  This  fruit  has  steadily  followed  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  man,  *  from  China  to  Peru,'  has  surrounded  himself  with  the  luxury 
of  this,  and  of  the  other  stone-fruits,  very  soon  after  he  has  begun  to  taste  the 
blessings  of  a  settled  life.  There  are  still  spots  where  ignorance  prevents  portions 
of  the  human  race  from  enjoying  the  blessings  which  Providence  has  everywhere 
ordained  for  industry ;  and  there  are  others  where  tyranny  forbids  the  earth  to 
be  cultivated,  and  produce  its  fruits.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Haouran,  who  are 
constantly  wandering,  to  escape  the  dreadful  exactions  of  some  petty  tyrant, 
have  neither  orchards  nor  fruit-trees,  nor  gardens,  for  the  growth  of  vegetables. 
*  Shall  we  sow  for  strangers?'  was  the  affecting  answer  of  one  of  them  to  Burck- 
hardt."  "One  of  the  greatest  blessings,''  continues  he,  "  that  can  be  conferred 
upon  any  rude  people,  (and  it  is  a  blessing  which  will  bring  knowledge,  and  virtue, 
and  peace,  in  its  train,)  is  to  teach  them  how  to  cultivate  those  vegetable  produc- 
tions which  constitute  the  best  riches  of  mankind."  The  traveller,  Burchell,  ren- 
dered such  a  service  to  the  Bachapins,  a  tribe  of  the  interior  of  southern  Africa. 
He  gave  to  their  chief  a  bag  of  fresh  peach-stonBs,  in  quantity  about  a  quart ;  "  nor 
did  I  fail,"  says  the  benevolent  visiter  of  these  poor  people,  "  to  impress  on  his 
mind,  a  just  idea  of  their  value  and  nature,  by  telling  him  that  they  would  pro- 
duce trees  which  would  continue  every  year  to  yield,  without  further  trouble, 
abundance  of  large  fruit  of  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  any  which  grew  in 
the  country  of  the  Bachapins." 

The  peach  is  in  general  cultivated  as  a  fruit-tree,  against  walls,  and  in  hot- 
houses, in  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  and  as  a  standard  tree,  in  the  fields 
and  gardens  of  the  southern  parts  of  that  country,  as  well  as  in  those  of  northern 
Africa,  and  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
At  Montreuil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  peaches  are  produced  of  the  finest 
flavour,  the  excellence  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  exclusive  attention  of  the 
people  to  their  culture ;  and  a  single  tree  there,  sometimes  covers  a  space  of  wall 
sixty  feet  in  length.  The  peach  also  abounds  in  various  countries  of  the  east, 
including  China,  India,  and  Persia,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Royle,  it  grows  both 
wild  and  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  On  the  Himalayas,  it  flourishes  at  elevations 
of  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  feet ;  and  in  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  which  lie 
in  about  the  same  latitude,  it  brings  forth  fruit  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  at  all  points  below  the  height  of  five  thousand  feet. 

The  peach  was  introduced  into  North  America  by  the  first  European  settlers, 
probably  towards  the  close  of  the  XVIth,  or  early  in  the  XVHth  century,  where 
it  is  cultivated  in  extensive  plantations,  which  often  grow  with  such  luxuriance 
as  to  resemble  forests  of  other  trees.  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  several  other  states,  much  attention  is  paid  to  its  culture, 
and  the  fruit  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  a 
planter  to  possess  a  peach-orchard  containing  one  thousand  or  more  of  standard 
trees.  It  is  only  in  the  middle  states  of  the  union  where  this  fruit  arrives  at  the 
greatest  perfection.  In  favourable  seasons,  it  matures  in  the  open  air,  as  far  north 
as  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  the  falls  of  Niagara ;  but  its  pulp  is  not 
so  delicious  as  when  grown  some  degrees  farther  south ;  it  is  also  trained  against 
walls  at  Montreal  and  Torento,  in  Canada,  where,  in  some  seasons,  fruit  of  a  fine 
quality  is  obtained.  In  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  the  trees  make 
much  foliage  and  wood ;  but  the  fruit  is  full  of  larvae,  gum,  and  knots,  and  is  too 
stringy  and  forced  to  be  juicy  and  well-flavoured.  On  the  Mississippi,  particu- 
larly in  Louisiana,  which  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  that  part  of  Asia  where 
this  species  is  indigenous,  it  grows  spontaneously,  but  is  regarded  as  of  foreign 
origin,  having  been  introduced  from  Spain  before  that  river  was  explored  by  the 
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French.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Salem,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
populous  cities  of  the  United  States,  the  peach  is  reared  against  walls  and  in  hot- 
houses, by  numerous  opulent  citizens,  and  fruit  of  a  large  size  and  fine  quality 
is  produced.  In  some  other  parts  of  the  American  continent,  it  also  readily 
grows,  and  in  great  abundance.  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  *' Rough  Notes," 
speaks  in  raptures  of  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  this  fruit,  which  was  scat- 
tered over  the  corn-fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mendoza,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Andes ;  and  the  same  traveller  noticed  dried  peaches  used  as  an  article  of 
food  on  the  more  elevated  parts  of  those  mountains,  to  which  they  must  have 
been  carried  from  the  plains  below.  On  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  from 
Montevideo  to  Buenos  Ayres,  we  have  seen  peach-trees  growing  spontaneously, 
in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  fuel  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  grew.  The  fruit  there  is  of  a  fine 
quality,  large  quantities  of  which  are  annually  dried  for  domestic  use,  and  the 
chief  part  of  the  remamder  is  consumed  by  cattle,  or  is  suffered  to  decay  upon 
the  ground. 

Soil  and  Situation.  A  sandy  soil,  rather  poor  than  rich,  appears  to  be  the 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  good  peaches ;  but  land  of  moderate  fertility 
produces  the  most  abundant  crops.  This  tree  is  also  known  to  prosper  on  clayey, 
and  calcareous  loams,  as  well  as  on  deep  alluvial  deposits.  On  very  fertile  soils, 
or  those  which  have  been  made  so  by  high  manuring,  it  grows  larger,  and  is  more 
flourishing;  but  its  fruit  is  of  an  inferior  kind,  often  appearing  as  green  as  the 
leaves,  even  when  ripe,  and  is  much  later  than  that  grown  on  poorer  soils.  This 
defect,  however,  can  be  remedied  in  a  measure,  by  depriving  the  tree  of  a  portion 
of  its  foliage,  after  the  fruit  is  set ;  but  this  practice  is  believed  to  shorten  the  life 
of  the  tree.  In  the  middle  and  southern  states  of  the  union,  elevated  grounds,  in 
the  vicinity  of  water,  are  considered  as  the  best  for  peach-trees,  and  the  northern 
sides  of  hills  as  the  most  desirable  sites ;  for  they  retard  their  vegetation  and  pre- 
vent the  destructive  effects  of  late  vernal  frosts ;  but  a  belt  of  forest  is  desirable 
on  the  north,  to  break  off  the  cold  winds.  In  corroboration  of  these  views,  we 
can  aver  from  good  authority,  that  the  elevated  tracts,  not  only  lying  along  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  large  bays  adjacent  thereto,  but  those  on  the  bor- 
ders of  our  western  waters,  are  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  good  peaches, 
than  districts  more  inland.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  peach-trees  flourish 
in  hedge-rows,  and  in  most  other  places  where  their  trunks  are  shaded,  which 
preserves  them  from  the  effects  of  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from 
cold  to  heat. 

Propagation  and  Management.  The  peach-tree  may  be  propagated  from 
seeds,  by  grafting,  or  inoculation.  The  former  mode  is  considered  more  certain, 
as  to  quickness  ol  growth,  and  earlier  profit,  as  well  as  economy,  though  it  does 
not  insure  identity  of  species,  except  in  a  few  cases ;  for  it  rarely  occurs  that  the 
seeds  of  pomiferous  fruits  perpetuate  the  same  characters  and  qualities.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  stones  of  the  variety  of  peach,  called  "  Eastbum's 
Choice,"  which  originated  at  Philadelphia  about  seventeen  years  ago,  produce 
fruit  possessing  the  same  properties  as  those  of  the  parent  tree.  In  Delaware, 
where  the  peach  arrives  at  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  the  trees  are  often 
raised  from  the  stone,  without  either  grafting  or  budding.  The  mode  which 
has  been  adopted  there  for  the  last  century,  and  which  is  applicable  to  this  spe- 
cies of  culture  in  the  middle  arid  southern  states  generally,  is  given  at  length,  in 
the  "Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture;"  and  in 
substance  is  as  follows: — The  stones  are  usually  cracked,  with  the  kernels 
sometimes  taken  out,  and  planted  two  together,  in  hills  with  Indian  corn,  at 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  apart,  in  squares.  The  com  is  cultivated  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  young  trees  grow  with  the  crop,  to  a  height  of  three  or 
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four  feet  the  first  season.  Large  orchards  have  thus  heen  formed  of  fifty  to  one 
hundred  acres  at  a  comparatively  small  expense.  The  knife  is  seldom  applied 
to  standard  trees,  except  in  some  instances  where  they  have  been  headed  down 
once  when  young,  it  having  been  foimd,  that  pruned  trees,  heavily  laden  with 
ice  or  fruit,  are  liable  to  be  broken  down ;  but  when  sufiered  to  grow  in  a  natural 
manner,  the  branches  become  multiplied,  flexible,  and  tough ;  and  often  are  so 
loaded  with  fruit,  that  its  weight  prostrates  them  to  the  ground  unhurt.  None 
break  that  are  not  pruned,  and  most  of  them  recover  their  usual  position  when 
the  fruit  is  detached.  The  crops  are  certain,  abundant,  and  well-flavoured ;  and 
the  fruit  is  little  inferior  to  that  grown  on  grafted  or  pruned  trees;  although  it 
varies  much,  in  size,  on  the  same  tree.  In  three  years  after  planting,  the  orchards 
come  to  bearing;  and  the  trees  have  been  known  to  endure  fifty  years.  All  ani- 
mals are  excluded,  except  swine,  which  are  sometimes  sufiered  to  feed  and  root, 
at  pleasure,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  doubtless,  are  instrumental  in 
destroying  insects  and  vermin,  and  in  ameliorating  the  soil  by  turning  and  loos- 
ening the  surface.  The  trees  are  so  easily  propagated  and  renewed,  that  the 
cutting  down  of  a  peach-orchard  for  a  course  of  tillage,  on  ground  improved  by 
this  means,  is  of  no  uncommon  occurrence.  To  insure  a  constant  supply  of  this 
fruit,  it  is  deemed  important  that  a  new  plantation  should  be  in  progress,  while 
that  in  profit  is  bearing  and  declining,  and  that  it  should  be  located  at  a  distance 
from  it,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  infection. 

The  following  mode  of  propagating  the  peach,  may  be  relied  on  as  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  many  years'  experience.  Although  it  is  attended  with  some 
labour,  and  requires  considerable  attention,  let  it  be  remembered  "  that  the  price 
of  good  fruit  was  fixed  by  the  Deity  himself,  when  he  created  man,  and  placed 
him  in  the  garden  of  Eden ;"  for,  even  at  that  early  period,  when  the  soil  existed 
in  its  virgin  purity,  it  was  the  condition  that  he  should 

"  Dre88  the  garden,  and  keep  it," 

and  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  since  that  time,  the  price  has  never  been  abated. 

MANAGEMENT  DURING  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

The  peach-stones,  soon  after  they  are  extricated  from  the  pulp,  should  be  covered 
with  earth  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  and  remain  in  that  condition  till  they  are 
required  for  sowing,  the  following  spring.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  or  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  deprived  of  frost,  let  them  be  sown  in  good  garden  mould, 
two  inches  deep,  and  if  possible,  in  the  place  where  the  trees  are  intended  to  stand. 
As  soon  as  the  young  plants  have  risen  high  enough  to  throw  out  branches, 
which  will  usually  take  place  by  the  first  of  July,  the  ground  should  be  scraped 
over  with  a  hoe,  in  order  to  destroy  the  weeds,  and  the  side-shoots  must  be  cut 
ofl*  near  the  main  stem,  care  being  observed  not  to  injure  the  leaves  which  stand 
at  the  base  of  each  shoot ;  for,  on  the  preservation  of  these  leaves,  depend  the 
health  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  young  trees.  On  August  1st,  or  as  soon  as 
shoots  of  choice  varieties,,  with  good  eyes  of  the  current  year,  can  be  obtained, 
the  trees  should  be  budded  or  inoculated,  within  one  inch,  or  even  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  buds  may  be  known  to  be  ready  for  insertion,  by 
the  shield,  or  portion  of  the  bark  to  which  they  are  attached,  easily  parting  with 
the  wood.  Let  the  shoots,  from  which  the  buds  are  to  be  procured  for  inocula- 
tion, be  taken  only  from  the  outside  branches  of  healthy  and  fruitful  trees.  The 
buds  usually  preferred,  are  those  on  the  middle  of  young  shoots,  as  they  are  not 
so  liable  to  run  to  wood  as  those  at  the  extremity,  nor  so  apt  to  lie  dormant  as 
those  at  the  lower  end.  Let  the  buds  be  collected  in  a  cloudy  day,  or  at  an  early 
or  late  hour  of  a  fair  one.    When  they  are  to  be  transported  at  a  distance,  they 
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may  be  packed  in  moistened  moss ;  or  if  shortly  to  be  used,  they  may  be  put 
into  a  vessel  of  water ;  though  in  general,  thfey  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  gathering.  Before  the  buds  are  prepared,  let  the  stock  be  made  ready 
to  receive  them.  At  the  part  fixed  on  for  inoculation,  which  should  be  smooth, 
and  rather  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  stock,  make  an  incision  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  with  a  sharp  knife,  quite  through  the  bark,  but  not  into  the 
wood,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  I,  as  denoted 
by  (a),  in  the  adjoining  figure.  This 
being  done,  proceed  quickly  and  take  off 
a  bud  by  holding  a  shoot  in  one  hand 
with  the  thickest  end  from  you,  and  with 
the  knife  in  the  other  hand,  enter  it  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  below  the  bud, 
cutting  nearly  half  way  into  the  wood  of 
the  shoot,  continuing  it  with  one  clean 
slanting  cut,  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  above  the  bud,  sufiiciently  deep  to 
take  ofl'  part  of  the  wood  along  with  it, 
the  whole  to  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  as  represented  by  {b)  ;  then  directly 
with  the  thumb  and  finger,  or  point  of  the  knife,  slip  off  the  woody  part  remain- 
ing on  the  bud,  and  observe  whether  the  eye  or  germ  of  the  bud  remains  perfect ; 
if  not,  and  a  little  hole  appears  in  that  part,  it  is  unfit  for  use,  or,  as  the  nursery- 
men say,  **  the  bud  has  lost  its  root,"  and  another  must  be  prepared.  This 
being  done,  place  the  back  part  of  the  bud  or  shield  between  your  lips,  and  with 
the  flat  haft  of  the  knife,  or  a  piece  of  ivory  or  bone  formed  for  the  purpose,  sep- 
arate the  bark  of  the  stock  (a)  for  the  admission  of  the  bud,  which  must  be 
closely  inserted  between  the  wood  and  bark  in  the  aperture  (c.)  Then  cut  off 
the  top  part  of  the  shield  containing  the  bud,  even  with  the  upper  horizontal  or 
cross-cut  of  the  letter  I,  in  order  to  let  it  completely  into  its  place,  and  exactly 
join  the  upper  edge  of  the  shield  with  the  bark  of  the  upper  transverse  cut,  so 
that  the  descending  sap  may  immediately  enter  the  back  of  the  shield,  and 
deposit  granulated  matter  between  it  and  the  wood,  so  as  to  effect  a  living  union. 
The  parts  are  next  to  be  immediately  bound  round  with  a  water-proof  bass  liga- 
ture, or  some  substitute,  as  in  (d),  beginning  a  little  below  the  incision,  proceed- 
ing upwards  closely  round  every  part,  except  just  over  the  eye  of  the  bud,  and 
sufiiciently  tight  to  keep  the  whole  secure,  and  to  exclude  the  air  and  moisture, 
without  the  use  of  grafting-wax  or  clay.  In  a  fortnight,  at  farthest,  after  per- 
forming the  operation,  such  buds  as  have  united  may  be  known  by  their  fresh 
appearance,  and  in  three  weeks,  all  those  which  have  succeeded,  must  have  their 
ligatures  loosened,  and  in  a  week  or  two  more,  entirely  removed.  In  order  to 
guard  against  the  borer,  (^geria,)  let  there  be  laid  round  each  tree,  in  August, 
about  a  pint  of  coarse  sand,  so  as  to  cover  the  roots  and  the  tenderest  part  of  the 
bark ;  and  during  the  succeeding  autumn,  the  same  care  should  be  observed,  as 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  to  preserve  the  leaves. 


SECOND   TEAR. 


March  1st.  Cut  off  the  tree  in  a  slanting  direction,  about  five  inches  above  the 
point  of  inoculation ;  and  let  about  a  quart  of  the  same  kind  of  sand  be  placed 
round  the  root  of  the  tree,  as  in  the  summer  preceding.  July  1st.  Clear  the 
ground  of  weeds,  and  treat  the  shoot  from  the  inoculated  bud  precisely  as  the 
original  stock  was  the  first  year,  with  the  same  care  to  preserve  the  leaf  at  the 
base  of  each  side-shoot,  taking  off  from  time  to  time,  as  they  put  forth,  all  the 
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side-shoots  except  four,  until  the  tree  rises  to  a  height  of  about  four  feet.  August 
1st.  Add  a  small  quantity  of  sand  to  the  roots,  as  in  the  season  before,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  fly,  (-^geria,)  from  depositing  her  eggs. 

TmRD  YEAR. 

March  1st.  Add  more  sand  to  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  wash  clean  its  tnuik 
with  soap-suds  or  lye.  May  15th,  or  as  soon  as  the  heavy  rains  of  spring  have 
ceased,  cut  ofi*  in  an  oblique  direction  the  central  shoot  of  each  tree,  and  leave 
the  four  lateral  ones,  reserved  the  year  before,  to  remain  for  permanent  branches. 
Loosen  the  ground  with  a  strong  fork,  so  as  to  admit  the  air  without  disturbing 
the  roots,  and  keep  the  surface  clear  of  weeds  during  the  season.  August  1st 
Wash  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  soap-suds  or  lye,  as  in  the  spring  before. 
Loosen  the  sand  about  its  roots,  and  add  more,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  fly. 

FOURTH  YEAR  AND  SUBSEQUENT  TREATMENT. 

March  1st.  Wash  clean  the  body  and  forks  of  each  tree  with  soap-suds,  lye,  or 
old  urine.  May  15th.  Fork  up  the  ground,  and  keep  its  surface  free  from 
weeds.  August  1st.  Wash  the  trunk  and  branches  as  in  the  spring  before; 
and  from  this  time  forward,  no  other  care  will  be  required  than  to  repeat  these 
operations,  to  prune  ofi'  all  superfluous  and  dead  branches,  and  to  guard  against 
the  ravages  of  insects. 

The  propagation  of  the  peach-tree  by  grafting  has  not  very  generally  been 
practised,  owing  to  the  exudation  of  the  gum  at  the  wounded  parts,  and  the  jag- 
ging of  the  bark  when  the  cleft  mode  is  adopted.  The  latter  defect,  however,  may 
be  effectually  obviated  by  cutting  through  the  bark  with  a  sharp  instrument,  on 
each  side  of  the  stock,  in  the  direction  of  the  cleft  intended  to  be  opened.  This 
will  render  the  bark  smooth,  and  enable  it  to  meet  the  scion  with  as  perfect  con- 
tact as  in  grafting  other  kinds  of  fruit.  This  mode  of  propagation  will  often  save 
a  year's  growth  in  a  tree,  particularly  if  the  budding  failed  the  autumn  before ; 
for  the  scions  may  be  inserted  in  the  roots  any  time  from  December  till  May,  and 
may  be  brought  from  a  distance,  and  used  with  success,  at  a  period,  too,  when 
the  cultivator  is  less  busy  than  at  the  proper  season  of  budding. 

Insects^  Accidents^  ^c.  The  most  destructive  insect  which  attacks  the  peach- 
tree,  is  a  species  of  borer,  {jEgeria  exitiosa,  denoted  in  the  adjoin-  i^jjy ij  ,-■-, .  .. 
ing  figure,)  first  scientifically  described  by  Mr.  Say,  in  the  third  ^^^3IS!C2k5W^ 
volume  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia,"  and  subse- 
quently in  his  "American  Entomology."  A  history  of  this  insect  is  also  given  by 
Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  New  England  Farmer,"  and  in  his 
"  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts  injurious  to  Vegetation."  No  notice 
appears  to  have  been  taken  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  borer  before  about  the 
year  1766,  when  it  was  observed  by  the  late  Judge  Peters,  that,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Philadelphia,  the  peach-trees  began,  nearly  at  once,  to  fail,  and  finally 
perished.  Whether  their  decay  was  caused  by  the  borer,  then  undiscovered,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know.  Many  theories  were  advanced  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  evil,  and  that  offered  by  Judge  Peters,  although  among  the  first,  perhaps 
was  not  the  least  rational.  It  was  his  opinion  that  trees,  like  animals,  have 
inherent  diseases,  or  a  susceptibility  to  receive  those  peculiar  to  their  species,  and 
that  of  the  peach  seemed  most  subject  to  this  tendency.  Insects,  he  conceived, 
were  the  cause  of  many  injuries  to  trees,  but  were  most  frequently  met  with  in 
morbid  parts,  feculent  or  putrefying  from  previous  malady,  and  were  effects 
rather  than  causes.  The  borer,  however,  was  not  discovered  until  several  years 
afterwards,  when   it  was  first  noticed  near  Philadelphia,  and  was  observed 
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gradually  to  spread  from  thence  in  every  direction,  and  appeared  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, near  the  northern  limit  of  the  peach  region,  in  alJout  the  year  1805,  and 
has  since  extended  to  the  southern  states,  and  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
"  The  eggs,  from  which  these  borers  are  hatched,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "  are  depos- 
ited, in  the  course  of  the  summer,  upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree  near  the  root ;  the 
borers  penetrate  the  bark,  and  devour  the  inner  bark  and  sap-wood.  The  seat 
of  their  operations  is  known  by  the  castings  and  gum  which  issue  from  the  holes 
in  the  tree.  When  these  borers  are  nearly  one  year  old,  they 
make  their  cocoons  either  under  the  bark  of  the  trunk  or 
of  the  root,  or  in  the  earth  and  gum  contiguous  to  the  base  of 
the  trees ;  soon  afterwards  they  are  transformed  to  chrysalides, 
and  finally  come  forth  in  the  winged  state,  and  lay  the  eggs 
for  another  generation  of  borers.  The  last  transformation  takes 
COCOON  AND  PUPA  P^^^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Octobcr,  most  frequently,  however,  during 
the  month  of  July,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Here, 
although  there  are  several  broods  produced  by  a  succession  of  hatches,  there  is 
but  one  rotation  of  metamorphoses  consummated  within  a  year.  Hence  borers, 
of  all  sizes,  will  be  found  in  the  trees  throughout  the  year,  although  it  seems  to 
be  necessary  that  all  of  them,  whether  more  or  less  advanced,  should  pass 
through  one  winter  before  they  appear  in  the  winged  state.  Under  its  last  form, 
Uiis  insect  is  a  slender,  dark-blue,  four- winged  moth,  having  a  slight  resemblance 
to  a  wasp  or  ichneumon  fly,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  likened.  The  two  sexes 
differ  greatly  from  each  other ;  so  much  so,  as  to  have  caused  them  to  be  mistaken 
for  two  distinct  species.  The  male,  which  is  much  smaller 
than  the  female,  has  all  the  wings  transparent,  but  bordered 
and  veined  with  steel-blue,  which  is  the  general  colour  of  the 
body  in  both  sexes ;  the  palpi  or  feelers,  the  edges  of  the  col- 
lar, of  the  shoulder-covers,  of  the  rings  of  the  abdomen,  and 
of  the  brush  on  the  tail,  are  pale-yellow,  and  there  are  two 
rings  of  the  same  yellow  colour  on  the  shins.  It  expands 
about  one  inch.    The  fore-wings  of  the  female  are  blue,  and  male. 

opaque,  the  hind-wings  transparent,  and  bordered  and  veined 
like  those  of  the  male,  and  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  is  encircled  by  a  broad, 
orange-coloured  belt.     It  expands  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more.     This  insect  does 
not  confine  its  attacks  to  the  peach-tree.     I  have  repeatedly 
obtained  both  sexes  frojn  borers  inhabiting  the  excrescences 
which  are  found  on  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  the  cherry-tree ; 
and  moreover,  I  have  frequently  taken  them  in  connection 
'  on  the  trunks  of  cherry  and  of  peach-trees.     They  sometimes 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  crotches  of  the  branches  of  the 
peach-tree,  where  the  borers  will  subsequently  be  found; 
but  the  injury  sustained  by  their  operations  in  such  parts, 
female.  bears  no  comparison  to  that  resulting  from  their  attacks  at 

the  base  of  the  tree,  which  they  too  often  completely  girdle,  and  thus  cause  its 

J)remature  decay  and  death."*  Hitherto,  various  means  have  been  resorted  to 
or  repelling  or  destroying  these  vile  offenders,  and  many  of  them  have  been  more 
or  less  effectual,  but  none  have  been  attended  with  complete  success,  except  in 
removing  the  earth  from  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  crushing  the  borers  to  death, 
and  destroying  the  eggs  and  cocoons.  A  small  quantity  of  leached  wood-ashes, 
or  of  newly-slaked  lime,  added  to  the  roots  and  then  covered  with  earth,  has 
proved  advantageous,  not  only  in  warding  off"  the  borers,  but  in  promoting  the 
vigour  of  the  trees.    On  this  subject,  Judge  Peters  remarks,  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 

•  See  Harris'  Report,  p.  233. 
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Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,"  that  he  had  ^'failed  in  many 
things,  in  which  others  are  said  to  have  succeeded.  Straw  and  bass,  or  paper, 
surrounding  the  tree,  from  the  root,  at  all  distances,  from  six  inches,  to  three  or 
four  feet,  white-washing,  painting,  urinous  applications,  brine,  soot,  lime,  frames 
filled  with  sand,  oil,  tar,  turpentine,  sulphuric  acid,  nitrous  mixtures,  and  almost 
every  kind  of  coating.  I  ruined  several  trees,  by  cutting  them  down,  and  per- 
mitting the  stump  to  throw  up  new  shoots,  and  branch  at  pleasure.  All  tegu- 
ments kept  the  exudation  from  evaporating  with  freedom.  The  pores  being 
closed,  or  too  open,  were  alike  injurious.  Teguments  of  straw  or  bass,  made 
the  bark  tender ;  and  it  threw  out,  under  the  covering,  sickly  shoots.  The  more 
dense  coating  stopped  the  perspiration.  The  oil  invited  mice,  and  other  vermin, 
which  ate  the  bark  thus  prepared  for  their  repast,  and  killed  the  tree.  I  planted 
in  hedge-rows  and  near  woods — I  paved,  rais«i  hillocks  of  stone — I  have  sufiered 
them  to  grow  from  the  stone  only,  grafted  on  various  stocks,  and  budded,  hilled 
up  the  earth  in  the  spring,  and  exposed  the  butt  in  the  fall — sometimes  I  have 
used  the  knife  freely — frequently  have  left  the  tree  to  shoot  in  every  direction — I 
have  scrubbed  the  stocks  or  trunks  with  hard  brushes,  soap-suds  and  sand, 
scraped  them  with  proper  instruments ;  I  have,  for  a  season  or  two,  under  vari- 
ous experiments,  amused  myself  with  the  persuasion,  that  I  had  discovered  an 
infallible  panacea.  I  had  temporary  success,  but  final  disappointment."  "I 
remove  the  earth,  a  few  inches  round  the  tree  in  August  or  September,  pour 
around  the  butt,  beginning  about  one  foot  above  the  ground,  a  quart  or  more, 
(not  being  nice  about  the  quantity,)  of  boiling-hot  soap-suds  or  water.  This 
kills  the  egg,  or  worm  lodged  in  the  tender  bark ;  and  of  course  prevents  its  rav- 
ages the  next  season.  I  carefully  search  the  trees,  though  I  seldom  find  worms. 
I  do  not  perceive  any  injury  from  this  operation.  I  have  discovered  worms  in 
or  near  the  roots  of  the  smallest  stocks  taken  from  the  nursery.  These  I  fre- 
quently plunge  into  boiling  water,  before  planting.  I  lose  very  few;  and  do  not 
attribute  the  losses  to  the  hot  water." 

The  peach-tree  also  sometimes  suffers  severely  from  the  attacks  of  leaf-hop- 
pers, {Thrips,)  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  true  plant-lice  {Aphides,)  They 
are  found  beneath  the  leaves,  in  small  cavities  produced  by  their  irritating  punc- 
tures, and  are  so  small  that  they  may  readily  escape  notice.  These  minute 
insects  have  very  slender  bodies,  and  narrow  wings,  which  are  fringed  with  fine 
hairs,  and  lie  close  to  their  backs  when  they  are  at  rest.  They  are  exceedingly 
active,  and  appear  to  leap,  rather  than  fly,  when  they  move.  The  plant-lice, 
likewise  live  under  the  leaves  of  the  peach,  causing  them,  by  their  punctures,  to 
become  increased  in  thickness,  to  curl  or  form  hollows  beneath,  ana  correspond- 
ing crispy  and  reddish  swellings  above,  and  finally  to  perish  and  drop  off  prema- 
turely. The  depredations  of  these  lice  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  causes,  if  not 
the  only  cause,  of  the  peculiar  malady  affecting  the  peach-tree  in  the  early  part 
of  summer,  known  under  the  name  of  "blight."*  The  most  efficacious  means 
employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  thrips  and  aphides  are  fumigations  of  sul- 
phur, tobacco,  or  other  acrid  substances,  and  throwing  into  the  trees,  with  con- 
siderable violence,  warm  solutions  of  tobacco  and  water,  soap-suds,  and  even 
pure  water. 

The  fruit  of  the  peach-tree  is  punctured  in  an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  by  a 
small,  rough,  dark-brown  beetle,  {Curculio  nenuphar^  Herbst,)  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  her  eggs,  and  thereby  providing  for  her  future  progeny.  When  a 
peach  is  stung  by  these  beetles,  a  small  drop  of  gum  may  be  seen  oozing  from 
its  surface.  The  larvae  consist  of  little  whitish  grubs,  which  bore  into  the  fruit, 
and  cause  it  to  fall  before  it  is  mature.     For  a  further  account  of  this  insect,  the 

•  Harris'  Report,  pp.  1S7  el  192. 
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Teader  is  referred  to  our  article  on  the  domestic  cultivated  plum,  under  the  head 
of  **  Insects." 

The  seventeen-year  locust,  {Cicada  septendecem,)  although  most  usually  found 
on  the  oak,  often  resorts  to  other  forest  trees,  when  actuated  by  necessity,  and 
not  unfrequently  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  branches  of  the  peach-tree,  when  no 
other  convenient  shrub  or  tree  is  at  hand.  Peach-trees  once  attacked  by  this 
most  pernicious  insect,  seldom,  if  ever,  recover  from  the  inflicted  wounds. 

Among  the  diseases  incident  to  plants,  there  is  no  one  involved  in  more  mys- 
tery than  that  strange  disorder  in  the  peach-tree,  commonly  called  the  "  yellows." 
It  was  noticed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  by  Judge  Peters,  in  1790, 
or  the  year  following.  From  perfect  verdure,  he  states,  the  leaves  of  his  trees 
turned  yellow  in  a  few  days,  and  their  bodies  blackened  in  spots.  He  attributed 
the  origin  of  the  disease  to  some  morbid  affection  of  the  air,  which  he  conceived 
has  the  most  to  do  with  all  vegetation,  as  well  in  its  food  and  sustenance,  as 
in  its  decay  and  dissolution.  Prom  Philadelphia,  the  malady  spread,  by  degrees, 
to  other  parts  of  the  country;  and  by  1810,  in  New  Jersey,  there  were  left  but  a 
few  peach  orchards  alive,  or  in  a  flourishing  state.  It  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  in  about  the  year  1801 ;  in  Connecticut,  in  1815 ; 
and  in  Massachusetts,  in  1824.  It  is  also  prevalent  in  the  southern  states  of  the 
union,  and  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

The  phenomena  attending  the  development  of  this  disease,  are  given  in  detail, 
in  the  second  number  of  the  "Albany  Cultivator,"  of  1845,  by  Mr.  Noyes  Dar- 
ling, of  New  Haven,  from  which  we  make  the  following  condensed  extracts : — 
"  There  are  two  marks  or  symptoms,  by  which  the  presence  of  the  disease  is 
indicated.  One  is,  the  shooting  out  from  the  body  or  limbs  of  the  tree,  of  very 
small,  slender  shoots,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  quill.  The  leaves  upon  these 
shoots  are  commonly  destitute  of  green  colour,  as  if  blanched,  or  as  if  grown  in 
a  dark  cellar ;  and  like  the  shoots  which  bear  them,  are  of  diminutive  growth, 
rarely  exceeding  an  inch  in  length.  These  shoots  do  not  usually  start  from  the 
common,  visible  buds  at  the  points  where  the  leaves  join  the  stem,  but  from 
unseen,  latent  buds  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk  or  large  branches.  The  other  symp- 
tom is,  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  two  to  four  weeks  before  its  natural  season  of 
maturity.  Most  generally  also,  the  fruit,  whatever  be  its  natural  colour,  is  more 
or  less  spotted  with  purplish-red  specks.  If  shoots,  such  as  are  above  described, 
appear  upon  a  tree,  or  without  them,  if  the  fruit  upon  any  part  of  it  (not  wormy) 
ripens  before  the  proper  time,  it  may  be  certainly  known  that  the  tree  has  the 
yellows.  These  are  not  the  only  marks  or  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  but  they 
are  those  which  are  the  most  readily  discovered.  The  ordinary  leaves  of  the 
tree,  or  at  least  those  upon  the  diseased  portion  of  it,  commonly  undergo  a  slight 
change  of  colour.  Instead  of  a  bright  glossy  green,  they  take  on  a  dull  yellowish 
tinge.  The  wood  also,  when  the  disease  is  considerably  advanced,  becomes 
unelastic,  so  that  its  branches,  when  moved  by  the  wind,  instead  of  the  graceful 
waving  of  health,  have  a  stiff  jerking  motion.  *****  The  fruit,  the  first 
season  of  attack,  usually  grows  to  its  proper  size.  The  second  season,  it  is  uni- 
formly small,  not  more  than  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  its  usual  size.  Whatever  be 
the  natural  colour  of  the  fruit,  red,  yellow,  white,  or  green,  it  is  more  or  less, 
when  diseased,  coloured  with  purplish-red;  generally  in  specks,  or  coarse  dots. 
The  flesh,  quite  to  the  stone,  is  often  coloured,  and  most  deeply  around  the  stone. 
By  the  coloured  specks,  a  person  may  easily  distinguish  by  the  eye,  diseased, 
from  healthy  fruit.  *****  In  the  first  summer  of  disease,  it  is  not  always 
that  the  whole  tree  appears  affected.  The  slender  shoots  may  show  themselves 
on  one  branch  only,  the  rest  of  the  tree  having  every  appearance  of  health.  In 
like  manner,  the  fruit  upon  one  branch  may  ripen  four  weeks  too  soon,  upon 
another  two  weeks  too  soon,  and  upon  the  rest  of  the  tree  at  the  natural  time. 
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The  second  season,  all  the  fruit  will  ripen  three  or  four  weeks  too  soon.  The 
tree  sometimes  dies  the  next  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  some- 
times lingers  along  with  a  feeble  life  for  two  or  three  years.  *****  Soil, 
whether  of  clay  or  sand,  whether  moist  or  dry,  whether  cultivated  or  in  grass, 
manured  or  unmanured,  does  not  appear  to  me,  clearly,  either  to  increase*  or 
diminish  the  liability  to  disease.  Trees  standing  in  exposed  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions, walled  and  in  open  ground,  on  hills  and  in  valleys,  seem  alike  and  equally 
liable.  *  *  *  *  #  When  the  disease  commences  in  a  garden  or  orchard  con- 
taining a  considerable  number  of  trees,  it  does  not  attack  all  at  once.  It  breaks 
out  in  patches^  which  are  progressively  enlarged,  till  eventually  all  the  trees 
become  victims  to  the  malady.  *****  I  took  a  blossom  from  a  diseased 
tree,  and  applied  the  dust  (pollen)  to  the  blossom  of  a  young  tree  in  my  gar- 
den. The  tree  thus  exposed  to  mfection,  showed  no  mark  of  disease,  either 
in  that  or  the  succeeding  year.  *****  1  took  some  buds  from  a  tree, 
having  symptoms ,  of  the  yellows,  and  inserted  part  into  peach,  part  into  apri- 
cot, and  part  into  almond  stocks.  Some  of  the  inoculations  took  well,  but  all 
showed  marks  of  disease  the  next  season.  The  peach  and  almond  stocks,  with 
their  buds,  died  the  second  winter  after  inoculation.  One  apricot  stock  lived 
five  years,  but  its  peach  top  grew,  in  that  time,  to  be  only  about  three  feet 
high.  *****  In  an  orchard  or  garden,  containing  both  old  and  young 
trees,  the  young  trees  will  generally  be  diseased  first.  *****  Peach-trees 
budded  on  apricots,  plums,  and  sweet  almonds,  are  liable  to  the  yellows.  ***** 
Most  of  the  applications  for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  have  been  made  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  caused  by  the  peach- worm.  Such  are  ashes,  scalding  water, 
charcoal,  lime,  salt,  saltpetre,  fish-oil,  and  urine.  All  of  them  have  more  or  less 
agency  in  excluding  the  borer,  but  are  not  all  effectual,  even  for  that  purpose. 
Some  of  them  have  seemed  to  promote,  for  a  time,  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  to 
give  a  deeper  green  to  their  leaves ;  but  none  that  I  have  ever  observed,  have  at 
at  all  checked  the  progress  of  the  yellows."  The  most  effectual,  and  the  only 
remedy  for  this  disease,  hitherto  discovered,  is,  on  the  first  symptoms  of  decay, 
to  grub  up  the  trees  by  the  roots,  and  convert  them  at  once  into  fuel. 

The  principal  other  accidents  to  which  the  peach-tree  is  liable,  are  the  splitting 
of  the  limbs  at  the  forks  by  excessive  weight,  or  by  high  winds,  and  the  bursting 
of  the  buds  and  bark  by  severe  frosts  in  open  and  wet  winters. 

Properties  mid  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  peach-tree  is  hard,  compact,  of  a 
roseate  hue,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish ;  but  owing  to  its  inferior  size  and 
comparative  scarcity,  it  is  but  little  used  in  the  arts,  or  for  fuel,  except  in  coun- 
tries where  other  kinds  of  wood  are  rare.  When  obtained,  however,  of  suitable 
dimensions,  it  may  be  employed  for  similar  purposes  as  that  of  the  almond.  A 
colour  may  also  be  extracted  from  it  called  rose-pink.  Its  leaves  yield,  by  distil- 
lation, a  volatile  oil,  of  a  yellow  colour,  containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  Its  bark, 
blossoms,  and  kernels  of  the  fruit,  also  possess  the  same  poisonous  property. 
From  the  quantity  of  gum  and  sugar  contained  in  the  delicious  pulp,  the  peach 
is  nutritious,  and  is  employed  as  a  desert,  both  fresh  and  preserved.  From  the 
malic  acid  contained  in  its  juice,  it  is  slightly  refrigerant,  and  if  eaten  in  moder- 
ate quantities,  it  is  generally  considered  as  wholesome ;  but  if  taken  too  freely, 
it  is  liable  to  disorder  the  bowels.  When  stewed  with  sugar,  it  may  be  given  as 
a  mild  laxative  to  convalescents.  The  kernels  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  those  of  the  bitter  almond.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  employed  by  the 
cook,  the  liquorist,  and  the  confectioner,  for  flavouring,  and  they  have  also  been 
substituted  for  Chinese  tea;  but,  as  fatal  consequences  have  sometimes  followed 
these  uses,  they  should  be  looked  upon  with  precaution. 

The  preservation  of  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit, 
in  syrup,  occupy  a  prominent  rank  in  the  industry  and  commerce  of  France  and 
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of  Majorca,  and  doubtless  could  be  profitably  carried  on  in  those  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  these  fruits  are  cultivated  in  abundance.  To  those  who 
are  desirous  of  entering  into  the  business  on  an  extensive  scale,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  "  Nouveau  Manuel  du  Limonadier,  du  Glacier,  du  Chocolatier,  et  du 
Confiseur,"  par  MM.  Cardelli,  Lionnet-Cl^mandot,  et  JuHa  de  Fontenelle,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1838;  or,  what  would  be  still  better,  the  employment  of  an 
intelligent  conjlseur  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  all  its  manipulations. 

As  an  ornamental  tree  or  shrub,  the  peach,  and  several  of  its  varieties,  are 
highly  deserving  of  culture,  and  group  well  with  the  double-flowered  cherry, 
the  apple,  and  with  the  plum. 
31 


Genus  PRUNUS,  Toum. 

Bosacese.  Icosandria  Monogynia. 

iSyt.  Nat.  Sytt.  Lin. 

Synonymes. 
Pfunus,  CerasuSf  Chamacerasus,  Of  Authors. 

Dtrivation.    The  name  Pnmua  is  said  to  have  been  of  oriental  origin,  the  wild  plant,  according  to  Oalen,  being  called 
proumnot  in  Asia.    The  Greelc  name  of  the  plum,  as  mentioned  by  Theopnrastus,  is  proune ;  whence  the  Latin,  Prunua. 

Generic  Characters.  Drupe  ovate  or  oblong,  fleshy,  quite  smooth,  covered  with  a  prainose  powder.  Pu- 
tamen  (stone)  compressed,  acute  on  both  sides,  somewhat  furrowed  at  the  edges,  otherwise  smooth. 
Young  leaves  convolute.  Pedicels  umbellate-fasciculate,  one-flowered,  evolved  before  or  after  the 
leaves. — De  CandoUcj  Prodromus. 

JIIE  species  belonging  to  this  genus  are  mostly  deciduous,  low  trees 
or  shrubs,  bearing  edible  fruit,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  Many  of  them  are  spiny  in  the  wild  state,  and  all  have 
showy  flowers.  The  epidermis  bf  the  bark  of  the  plum,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  birch  and  cherry,  is  readily  divisible  transversely, 
and  may  frequently  be  seen  divided,  in  this  manner,  into  rings  on 
the  tree.  Tiicre  are  upwards  of  thirty  species  enumerated  in  catalogues ;  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  one-half  of  them  are  not  mere  varieties.  To  this  genas, 
formerly  belonged  the  Apricot,  {Armeniaca  vulgaris,  of  Tournefort,  De  Candolle, 
Loudon,  and  others,)  and  for  the  convenience  of  classification,  we  have  retained 
the  Linnaean  name.  This  tree  is  in  general  cultivation  throughout  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  is  distinguished,  at  first  sight,  from  the  almond,  peach, 
and  nectarine,  by  its  heart-shaped,  smooth,  shining  leaves,  and  white  flowers. 
There  are  several  wild  varieties,  bearing  flowers  of  difierent  shades  of  pink,  and 
are  chiefly  cultivated  for  ornament.  The  great  beauty  of  both  the  wild  and  the 
cultivated  sorts  of  the  apricot  is,  that  in  high  latitudes,  they  generally  come  into 
bloom  before  most  other  trees.  The  most  noted  species  of  this  genus  proper,  are 
the  domestic  cultivated  plum  (Prunus  domestica) ;  the  sloe,  or  black  thorn,  of 
Europe  (Prunus  spinosa) ;  the  engrafted,  or  buUace  plum  (Prunus  insititia) ; 
the  beach-plum  (Prunus  maritima);  and  the  moose  or  American  wild  plum 
(Prunus  americana.)  The  latter  is  said  to  be  the  only  species  indigenous  to 
North  America  which  has  a  flat  stone,  groved  on  both  margins.  The  other  spe- 
cies native  of  this  country,  are  somewhat  intermediate  in  their  fruit,  between  the 
cherry  and  the  plum,  the  stone  being  slightly  compressed,  and  the  glaucous  bloom 
wanting,  except  in  the  Prunus  maritima ;  yet  they  are  evidently  Plums  and  not 
Cherries,  in  the  opinion  of  Torrey  and  Gray,  and  cannot  with  propriety  be  sepa- 
rated from  this  genus.  The  beach-plum  alDOunds  along  the  sandy  sea-coast  of 
the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  Alabama.  The  moose-plum  occurs  on  the 
banks  of  streams  and  other  waters,  in  hedges,  and  on  prairies,  from  Canada  to 
Texas,  and  is  often  cultivated  with  success.  Both  of  these  species  are  said  to 
escape  the  attacks  of  the  curculio,  as  no  warts  or  excrescences  are  found  upon 
them,  even  when  growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  infested  foreign  trees. 
Hence  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  might  be  propagated  to  advantage  from 
the  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  grafting  or  budding  other  fruits  upon. 
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t^/nonymes. 


Pnonu  armeniaca, 

Armeniaca  vulgaris, 

Abricotier, 

Aprikosenbaum, 

Albicocco,  Albercocco, 

Armellini,  Pesco  americano, 

MiliacOy 

Albaricoquero,  Albaricocal| 

Apricot, 


LiNifjBus,  Species  Flantaram. 
Db  Candollb,  Prodromus. 
Don,  Miller's  DictioDary. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
Francs. 
Germany. 

Italy. 

'  Spain 
Britain  and  Anolo- America. 


Derivationa.  Th«  specific  name,  armeniaca,  is  derived  from  Armenia,  tlie  country  from  wliich  tliis  tree  was  supposed  origi- 
nally to  have  been  broueiit  to  Europe.  Tiie  popular  Englisii  name,  Apricot,  was  originally  pracocia.  and  was  supposed  by  some 
i6  have  been  derived  from  pntcox,  earlr  or  precocious,  from  its  fruit  ripening  sooner  than  most  others.  Some  derive  it  from 
ihe  Arabic,  berkocht ;  whence  the  Spanish  and  Italian  names. 

Engraving:  Du  Hamel,  Traii«  des  Arbres  et  ArfouBtes,  i.,  p.  49;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  ii.,  fln.  398,  399,  et 
Tl.,  ^.  107 ;  and  the  figures  below.  i     »  r-      »  »     ,     e  ,       , 

Specifc  Characters,    Flowers  sessile.    Leaves  heart-shaped  or  ovate.— D«  Candotle,  Prodromus, 


Description. 

HE  Common  Apricot,  in 

favourable      situations, 

usually  attains  a  height 

of  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
with  a  handsome,  spreading,  somewhat  orbicular 
head.  The  branches  are  furnished  with  numer- 
ous buds,  and  are  clothed  with  large,  heart- 
shaped,  smooth,  shining  leaves.  The  flowers, 
which  are  white,  put  forth  before  the  leaves,  and 
are  very  ornamental,  especially  at  a  season  when 
but  few  other  trees  are  in  bloom.  They  usually  make  their  appearance  at 
Naples,  in  Italy,  and  at  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  by  the  20th  of  February ;  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  first  of  April,  and  nearly  a  month  later  at  New  York.  The  nut  or 
stone  of  the  fruit  is  fleshy,  juicy,  with  its  surface  downy,  obtuse  at  one  end, 
acute  at  the  other,  and  furrowed  at  both  lateral  edges,  but  the  other  parts  are 
even- 

Varieties.  There  are  two  forms  of  this  kind  of  apricot,  either  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  species,  and  two  varieties : — 

1.  P.  A.  ovALiFOLiA.  Ovol-leaved  Apricot-tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  oval,  and 
the  fruit  small. 

2.  P.  A.  coRDiFOLiA.  Heart'Shapedrlcaved  Apricot-tree^  with  broad,  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  large  fruit. 

3.  P.  A.  FOLiis  VARiEGATis.     Varicgoted-leaved  Apricot-tree. 

4.  P.  A.  FLORE  PLENO.  Dovble-flowered  Apricot-tree.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
have  a  great  number  of  double-flowered  varieties  of  this  tree,  which  they  plant 
on  little  mounts  for  ornament,  and  dwarfs  in  pots,  for  their  apartments. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Prunus  armeniaca  is  indigenous  to  Armenia, 
Caucasus,  the  Himalayas,  China,  and  Japan.     From  its  trivial  name,  it  is  gene- 
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rally  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Armenia,  but  Regnier  and  Sickler  assign  it 
a  parallel  between  the  Niger  and  Mount  Atlas.  Pallas  considers  it  to  be  a  native 
of  the  whole  of  the  Caucasus ;  and  Thunberg  describes  it  as  a  very  large,  spread- 
ing, branchy  tree,  in  Japan.  Both  in  Caucasus  and  China  it  is  more  frequent  on 
mountains  than  on  plains,  which  affords  a  proof  of  its  great  hardiness. 

This  tree  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  and 
Dioscorides.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Greece  to  Marseilles  by  the 
Phocsean  colonists,  some  time  in  the  nodddle  ages.  It  appears  from  Turner's 
"  Herbal,"  that  it  was  cultivated  in  England  in  1562;  and  in  Hackluyt's  "  Re- 
membrancer," published  in  1582,  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  apricot  was  brought 
from  Italy  to  England  by  Wolfe,  a  French  priest,  gardener  to  Henry  VHI.,  in 
1524. 

The  introduction  of  the  apricot  into  the  United  States  probably  dates  back  to 
the  early  periods  of  their  settlements.  It  is  at  present  almost  as  universally  cul- 
tivated in  both  Europe  and  America  for  a  fruit-tree,  as  the  peach ;  and  is  more 
deserving  of  a  place  in  the  shrubbery  than  that  tree,  on  account  of  its  more  vig- 
orous growth,  and  its  much  handsomer  general  shape,  independently  of  its  more 
beautiful  leaves. 

Soil,  Culture^  Sfc,  Very  few  trees  attain  the  appearance  of  maturity  so  soon 
as  the  apricot.  A  standard  ten  or  twelve  years  planted,  in  good  loamy,  rich 
soil,  will  grow  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  with  a  head  twenty-five  feet  in  diam- 
eter, presenting  all  the  appearance  of  a  tree  of  twenty  or  thirty  years^  growth. 
Hence  the  value  of  this  tree  in  planting  the  grounds  of  a  small  villa,  where  unity 
of  expression  and  immediate  effect  is  desired.  This  tree  requires  very  nearly  the 
same  soil  and  mode  of  culture  as  the  nectarine  and  domestic  plum,  and  is  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  many  of  the  same  insects,  and  frequently  loses  its  fruit  before  it 
arrives  at  maturity.  The  trees  are  generally  budded  on  stocks  of  the  plum,  and 
in  the  higher  latitudes  are  trained  against  walls.  There  are  several  varieties 
cultivated  especially  for  their  fruit,  among  which  the  Breda,  with  its  brilliant 
scarlet  buds,  the  Moorpark,  and  the  Blotched-leaved  Roman,  stand  pre-eminent. 
There  is  also  the  Peach  Apricot,  with  large  fruit,  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
the  peach  and  apricot,  which  is  much  esteemed  by  some. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  fruit  of  the  Apricot,  like  that  of  the  peach  and 
plum,  is  wholesome  and  delicious,  when  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  but  it 
cannot  be  indulged  in,  to  excess,  with  impunity.  When  fully  ripe  it  may  be 
used  as  a  dessert  at  table,  or  may  be  dried,  or  preserved  in  sirup,  like  the  peach 
and  plum.  On  the  African  oases,  it  is  dried,  and  carried  to  Egypt,  as  an  article 
of  commerce.  In  China,  the  natives  employ  it  variously  in  the  arts.  From  the 
wild  tree,  the  pulp  is  of  little  value,  but  it  has  a  large  kernel,  from  which  they 
extract  an  oil.  They  preserve  this  fruit  wet  in  all  its  flavour ;  and  they  make 
lozenges  of  the  clarified  juice,  which  afford  an  agreeable  beverage,  when  diluted 
in  water. 


Prunus  domestica, 
THE  DOMESTIC  CULTIVATED  PLUM-TREE. 

Synonymes, 


Pnmus  domatica, 

\ 
Pranier  doraestique, 
Gemeine  Pflaume,  Fflanmenbaanii 
Pruno,  Susino,  Susino  domestico, 
Ciruelo, 
Amexieira, 
Plum-tree, 


i  LiMNjsxTs,  Species  Plantamm. 

I  Ds  Cahdollb,  Prcxlromas. 

(  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

France. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Spain. 

Portugal. 

Britain  and  Anglo- America. 


Derivation     Tho  specific  name,  domeuica^  Is  derived  from  the  Latin  domu§,  a  house,  having  reference  to  this  tree  as  bein^ 
coliivated  about  houses,  or  appertaining  to  home. 

Engratingt.    London  Pomobgical  Magazine ;  Hoffy,  Orchardlst's  Companion ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  vi.,  pi.  111.; 
and  tas  figures  beiow. 

Specific  Characters.    Branches  spineless.    Flowers  mostly  solitary.    Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  concave  on 
the  surface,  not  flat. — De  CandolU,  Prodromus. 

Description. 

HE  Prunus  domes- 
tica usually  grows 
to  a  height  of  fif- 

__    teen  or  twenty  feet, 

and  troLii  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  It 
somewhat  resembles  the  common  sloe,  (Pru- 
nus spinosa,)  but  larger  in  all  its  parts,  and 
is  without  thorns.  The  bark  is  black,  and 
the  leaves  are  of  a  dark-green.  The  roots 
are  creeping,  and,  in  most  soils  and  situations,  throw  up  numerous  suckers.  The 
flowers  put  forth,  in  England  and  in  the  central  parts  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
middle  of  April,  and  nearly  a  month  later  at  Berlin,  in  Prussia,  and  at  Boston,  in 
Massachusetts.  They  are  mostly  solitary,  and  contain  from  twenty  to  thirty 
filaments,  with  yellowish  anthers.  The  style  is  generally  only  one ;  but  there 
are  sometimes  two.  The  drupe  is  globose,  depressed  at  the  base,  or  oblong-ovate, 
fleshy,  glabrous,  and  covered  with  a  bloom. 

Vari£ties.  There  are  more  than  three  hundred  varieties  and  sub-varieties  of 
the  domestic  cultivated  plum,  eniunerated  in  catalogues,  many  of  which,  perhaps, 
are  only  dissimilar  in  name.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  authors  that  this  species 
and  all  its  variations,  as  well  as  the  bullace  plum,  originated  from  the  common 
sloe.  On  this  point,  however,  botanists  do  not  agree,  and  as  it  will  be  irrelevant 
to  our  purpose  to  undertake  to  refute  or  defend  such  a  belief,  we  shall  here  only 
notice  those  which  have  some  pretensions  to  distinctness  of  character,  and  have 
been  cultivated  either  for  ornament  or  profit. 

1.  P.  D.  ARMENion)E8,  Dc  Caudolle.  Apricot-Uke  Plum-tree;  Mirabelle  or  Drap 
iPor^  of  the  French.  The  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  general  habit  of  this  variety 
bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Armeniaca  brigantiaca.  It  appears  to  be 
intermediate  between  the  wild  plum  and  the  wild  apricot. 

2.  P.  D.  CLAUDIANA,  Dc  Caudolle.  The  Empress  Claudina^s  Plum-tree ;  Greeii 
Gage,  of  the  English ;  Reine-claude,  of  the  French ;  and  Oriine  Konigspflaume^ 
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of  the  Germans.  This  variety  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  plums,  and  is  too 
extensively  known  to  require  description.  It  was  introduced  into  France  by  the 
wife  of  Francis  I.  Hence  the  name,  Reine-claude,  It  is  called  Gage  in  Eng- 
land, after  the  name  of  the  family  who  first  cultivated  it  there. 

3.  P.  D.  MYROBALANA,  LinusBUS.  Mi/robcUan  Plum-tree,  Cherry  or  Indian  Plum- 
tree;  Prunier myrobcUan,  or  Cerisette,  French;  Kirschpflaumenbaufn ot Indischer 
Pflaumenbaum,  German.  This  variety  appears  to  be  first  removed  from  the 
buUace  plum,  (Prunus  insititia,)  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  narrow  sepals, 
globose,  depressed  fruit,  and  small-pointed  nut.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 
native  of  North  America,  but  it  is  only  found  in  this  country  in  a  state  of  culti- 
vation. It  well  deserves  culture  as  an  ornamental  tree,  on  account  of  its  very 
early  flowering,  which  takes  place  much  sooner  than  the  fruit-bearing  varieties, 
generally ;  consequently,  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost 

4.  P.  D.  DAMAscENA,  Dc  Caudolle.  Damask  or  Damascene  Plum-tree;  Pru- 
7iier  de  damas,  of  the  French. 

5.  P.  D.  TURONENsis,  Dc  Candollc.  Orleans  Plum-tree ;  Monsieur  hatif  of  the 
French.  This  variety  ii  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  from  Orleans, 
in  France,  when  that  part  of  the  country  was  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 

6.  P.  D.  JULIANA,  De  Candolle.  Sle.  Julienne  Plum-tree,  which  yields  the  offici- 
nal prunes. 

7.  P.  D.  CATHARiNA,  Dc  Caudolle.  St,  Catharine  Plum-tree.  The  fmit  of  this 
variety  is  a  large,  yellowish  plum,  of  an  oval  shape,  tapering  towards  the  base, 
and  is  distinguished  for  its  remarkably  sweet  and  agreeable  flavour,  when  fresh 
and  ripe  from  the  tree. 

8.  P.  D.  AUBERTiANA,  De  Candollc.  Egff  Plum-tree,  or  Magnum  Bonum. 
This  variety,  as  in  the  plums  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  generally,  has  larger 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  comes  later  into  bloom  than  the  other  kinds. 

9.  P.  D.  PRUNEALiNA,  Dc  CaudoUe.     Damson-tree,  common  and  well  known. 

10.  P.  D.  WASHiNGTONENsis.  Washington  or  Bolmar  Plumr-tree.  This  variety 
may  be* known  by  its  roundish,  yellow  fruit,  of  an  excellent  quality,  vigorous 
growth,  and  pyramidal  head.  It  is  very  hardy,  a  great  bearer,  and  particularly 
deserves  cultivation. 

11.  P.  D.  FLORE  PLENO,  Loudou.  Double-blossomed  Plum-tree,  with  large,  hand- 
some flowers.  If  the  roots  of  this  variety  are  hot  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
nourishment,  the  flowers  will  degenerate  into  semi-double  or  single  ones. 

12.  P.  D.  FOLiis  VARiEGATis,  Loudou.      Variegoted-leavcd  Plum-tree. 
Geography  and  History.     The  Prunus  domestica  appears  to  be  more  widely 

difi^used  in  its  original  locality  than  the  apricot.  It  is  believed  to  be  indigenous 
to  the  south  of  Russia,  Caucasus,  the  Himalayas,  and  to  many  parts  of  Europe. 
In  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  sometimes  found  in 
hedges,  but  never  truly  wild.  This  species  and  many  of  its  varieties  are  culti- 
vated for  ornament,  or  their  fruit,  in  all  the  temperate  countries  of  the  habitaWe 
globe.  Faulkner,  in  his  "Kensington,"  makes  the  plum  a  native  of  Asia,  and 
an  introduction  into  Europe  of  the  Crusaders.  Gough,  in  his  "  British  Topo- 
graphy," says,  that  Lord  Cromwell  introduced  the  Perdrigon  plum  into  England 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

The  introduction  of  this  tree  into  the  United  States  dates  back  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  their  settlements.  Several  valuable  and  interesting  varieties  have  origi- 
nated in  this  country,  among  which,  the  Bolmar  or  Washington  plum  stands 
conspicuous.  The  parent  tree  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  in  a  market  in 
New  York,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  remained  barren  for  several 
years,  till,  during  a  violent  storm  of  thunder,  the  entire  trunk  was  severed  to  the 
earth,  by  lightning,  and  destroyed.  The  part  remaining  in  the  ground,  after- 
wards threw  up  several  vigorous  shoots,  which  were  allowed  to  remain,  and 
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finally  produce  fruit.  Trees  of  this  variety  were  first  sent  to  England  in  1819, 
to  Mr  Robert  Barclay,  of  Bury  Hill ;  and  several  others  were  sent  to  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  in  1821,  by  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  ^c.  The  domestic  cultivated  plum  prefers  a  free, 
loamy  soil,  somewhat  calcareous,  and  a  little  inclined  to  clay,  and  a  situation 
open,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  sheltered  from  the  blasts  of  northern  winds. 
It  is  almost  invariably  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding,  and  is  generally  per- 
formed on  stocks  of  the  most  free-growing  varieties ;  or,  when  the  plants  are 
intended  for  dwarfs,  on  the  Mirabelie  phmi.  The  stocks  may  either  be  raised 
from  seeds,  or  by  layers.  The  former  should  be  gathered  when  the  fruit  is  dead 
ripe,  mixed  with  sand,  and  turned  over  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  and  being  sown  in  March,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  open, 
they  will  come  up  in  the  May  or  June  following.  In  Britain,  or  any  other  coun- 
try having  a  humid  climate,  plants  of  this  species  may  be  very  expeditiously 
obtained,  by  pegging  down  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  which  have  risen 
from  the  stools,  and  covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a 
half.  The  entire  shoot  being  thus  covered,  and  kept  moist,  each  bud  will  pro- 
duce a  vertical  shoot,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  according  to  the  soil  and  the 
season;  and  each  of  the  shoots,  when  separated  from  the  stool,  in  the  autumn 
following,  just  before  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  will  be  found  to  have  an  abun- 
dance of  roots.  The  branches  which  were  laid  down  to  produce  these  shoots 
should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  stool.  This  method  is  practised  in  many  of  the 
European  nurseries,  where  stocks  are  raised  in  immense  quantities,  to  supply 
the  general  demand  of  the  trade.  "  Numerous  as  are  the  cultivated  fruit-bearing 
varieties  of  the  common  plum,"  says  Mr.  Loudon,  "it  is  clear  that  they  might 
be  increased  ad  infinitum  ;  and  it  is  also  highly  probable,  that  numerous  varie- 
ties, with  fruits  totally  different  from  those  of  the  original  species,  might  be  pro- 
cured by  cultivating  the  North  American  species,  P.  maritima,  and  P.  pubescens ; 
if,  indeed,  these  are  anything  more  than  varieties  of  P.  domestica.  There  are 
two  forms,  which  every  description  of  tree  seems  capable  of  sporting  into,  which 
are  yet  wanting  in  the  genus  Prunus,  as  at  present  limited;  the  one  is  with 
branches  pendent,  and  the  other  with  branches  erect  and  fastigiate.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  an  endless  number  of  hybrids,  varying  in  their  leaves,  blos- 
soms, and  fruit,  might  be  produced  by  fecundating  the  blossoms  of  the  plum  with 
the  pollen  of  the  almond,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  and  the  cherry ;  and,  though 
some  may  be  disposed  to  assign  little  value  to  these  kinds  of  productions,  yet  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  almost  all  the  cultivated  plants  of  most  value  to  man, 
have  been  produced  by  some  kind  of  artificial  process.  Experiments  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  ought  never  to  be  discouraged.  What  culture  has  done  we  know; 
but  what  it  may  yet  accomplish  is  concealed  in  the  womb  of  time." 

As  in  the  peach-tree,  the  most  proper  time  for  pruning  the  plum,  as  well  as  for 
most  kinds  of  stone-fruits,  is  in  autumn,  just  as  the  leaves  are  falling,  when  the 
sap  is  in  a  downward  motion,  and  when  a  more  perfect  cicatrization  of  the  wound 
will  take  place,  than  if  pruned  in  the  winter  or  spring. 

Insects.  In  America,  the  Prunus  domestica  is  preyed  upon  by  various  ihsects 
or  their  larvae,  among  which  are  those  of  the  iEgeria  exitiosa,  that  bore  into  its 
trunk  or  roots,  in  a  similar  manner  as  they  do  into  the  peach-tree ;  and  the  slug- 
worm  or  slimy  caterpillar,  (Blennocampa  cerasi,  Harris,)  which  rests  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  plum,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  the  cherry  and 
the  pear,  eating  away  their  substance,  and  leaving  only  the  veins  and  the  skin 
beneath  untouched.*  But  by  far  the  most  injurious  insect  which  attacks  the 
plum,  is  the  Ourculio  nenuphar,  {Rhynchcmus  Conotrachelus  Nenuphar,  Harris,) 

»  See  Harris'  Report,  p.  384. 
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to  which  allusion  is  made  under  the  head  of  "  Insects,"  in  our  article  on  the 
peach-tree.  Dr.  Harris  describes  the  perfect  insect  as  a  little,  rough,  dark-brown, 
or  blackish  beetle,  looking  like  a  dried  bud,  when  it  is  shaken  from  the  tree, 
which  resemblance  is  increased  by  its  habit  of  drawing  up  its  legs,  and  bend- 
ing its  snout  close  to  the  lower  side  of  its  body,  and  remaining  for  a  time 
without  motion,  and  seemingly  lifeless.  In  stinging  the  fruit,  before  laying  its 
eggs,  it  uses  its  short,  curved  snout,  which  is  armed  at  the  tip  with  a  pair  of 
very  small  nippers ;  and  by  means  of  this  weapon,  it  makes,  in  the  tender 
skin  of  the  young  plum  or  apple,  a  crescent-shaped  incision,  similar  to  what 
would  be  formed  by  indenting  the  fruit  with  the  finger  nail.  Very  rarely  is 
there  more  than  one  incision  made  in  the  same  fruit;  and  in  the  wound,  the 
weevil  lays  only  a  single  egg.  The  insect  hatched  from  this  egg  is  a  Uttle 
whitish  grub,  destitute  of  feet,  and  very  much  like  a  maggot  in  appearance, 
except  that  it  has  a  distinct,  rounded,  light-brown  head.  It  appears  from  some 
observations  made  by  Dr.  Harris  and  others,  that  the  large,  black,  warty  tumours 
found  on  the  small  branches  of  plum  and  cherry-trees,  are  infested  not  only  by 
these  insects,  but  also  by  another  kind  of  grub,  provided  with  legs,  and  occasion- 
ally by  the  larvae  of  the  -dEgeria  exitiosa,  or  peach-tree  borer.  When  the  grubs 
of  the  plum-weevil  are  fully  grown,  which  occurs  at  various  periods  from  May 
to  September,  they  usually  fall  with  the  punctured  fruit,  and  go  into  the  earth, 
where  they  are  changed  into  chrysalides  of  a  white  colour,  having  the  legs  and 
wings  free,  and  capable  of  motion ;  and  finally  they  leave  the  ground  in  the  form 
of  a  little  beetle,  exactly  like  those  above  described,  which  takes  place  in  Massa- 
chusetts from  the  early  part  of  March  till  towards  the  middle  of  June,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  season  and  the  exposure  of  the  situation.*  Among  the 
various  remedies  recommended  for  checking  the  ravages  of  these  insects,  are  the 
paving  of  the  ground  directly  beneath  the  trees  with  bricks,  or  other  materials, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  worms  from  entering  the  earth,  to  transform ;  the  pouring  of 
boiling-hot  water  around  the  trees,  towards  the  end  of  August,  in  order  to  scald 
the  insects  to  death ;  and  the  shaking  or  jarring  of  the  trees  every  evening  and 
morning,  during  the  time  that  the  beetles  are  occupied  in  depositing  their  eggs. 
When  thus  disturbed,  they  contract  their  legs,  and  fall;  and  as  they  do  not 
immediately  attempt  to  crawl  or  fly  away,  they  may  readily  be  caught  on  a  mat 
or  sheet,  spread  under  the  tree,  and  then  be  crushed  or  burned  to  death.  In 
addition  to  the  method  last  described,  Dr.  Harris  recommends  that  all  the  fallen 
wormy  plums  should  be  immediately  gathered,  and,  after  they  are  boiled  or 
steamed,  to  kill  the  enclosed  grubs,  they  should  be  given  as  food  to  swine.  The 
diseased  excrescences,  he  says,  should  be  cut  out,  and  burned,  every  year,  before 
the  last  of  June. 
Properties  and  Uses.     The  wood  of  the  Prunus  domestica  is  hard,  close,  com- 

J)act,  beautifully  veined,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  When  dry,  it  weighs  from 
brty  to  fifty  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  according  to  the  age  and  growth  of  the  tree. 
Its  texture  is  silky,  and  when  washed  with  lime-water,  its  colour  is  heightened, 
and  may  be  preserved  by  the  application  of  vamish  or  wax.  Unfortunately  for 
this  tree,  its  wood  is  sometimes  rotten  at  the  heart.  In  France  and  Germany,  it 
is  much  sought  after  by  turners,  cabinet-makers,  and  the  manufacturers  of  musi- 
cal instruments.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  given  to  cattle  for  forage.  The  use 
of  the  fruit  in  domestic  economy  for  dessert,  and  for  making  tarts  and  puddings, 
is  well  known.  In  France,  plums  are  principally  used  dry  or  preserved,  and 
enter  extensively  into  commerce.  The  kinds;  usually  employed  for  preserving, 
are  the  Brignole,  the  prune  d'Ast,  the  Perdrigon  blanc,  the  prune  d'Agen,  and 
the  Ste.  Catherine.    In  warm  countries,  plums  or  primes  are  dried  on  hurdles  by 

•  See  Harris'  Report,  pp.  66,  67,  68,  351,  352. 
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solar  heat;  but  in  cold  climates,  artificial  heat  is  employed;  the  fruit  being 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  oven,  and  to  that  of  the  sun,  on  alternate  days.  Table 
prunes  are  prepared  from  the  larger  kinds  of  plums,  as  the  green  Gage,  and  Ste. 
Catherine;  those  employed  in  medicine  from  the  Ste.  Julienne.  The  former 
have  a  very  sweet  and  agreeable  taste ;  and  the  latter  are  somewhat  austere. 
Fresh,  ripe  plums,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  are  regarded  as  nutritive  and 
wholesome ;  but  in  large  quantities,  they  readily  disorder  the  bowels ;  and  when 
immature,  they  still  more  easily  excite  ill  effects.  The  medicinal  prunes  are 
employed  as  an  agreeable,  mild  laxative  for  children,  and  are  given  during 
convalescence  from  febrile  and  inflammatory  di&orders  in  adults. 
32 


Prunus  ehieasa, 
THE  CHICASAW  PLUM-TREE. 

Synonymes. 


Cerasvs  chicasa, 


Prunus  chiaua, 

Frunier  des  Chicasas, 
Chicasa  Pflaumenbaum, 
Chicasaw  Plum-tree, 


r  De  Candolle,  Prodromus. 

Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
I  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

PnRSH,  Flora  Americae  Septentrionalis. 

ToRREY  AND  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 
'  Audubon,  Birds  of  America. 

France. 

Germany. 

Britain  and  Anglo- America. 


Engravtnga.    Audubon,  Birda  of  America,  1.,  pi.  liii ;  and  ihe  figures  below. 

Specific  Characten.  Branches  glabrous,  becoming  rather  spiny.  Leaves  oblong-oval,  acute,  or  acuml 
nate.  Flowers  upon  very  short  peduncles,  and  mostly  in  pairs.  Calyx  glabrous,  its  lobes  very  shon. 
Fruit  nearly  globose,  small,  yellow. — Dc  CatidolU,  Prodromus, 


Description. 

HE  Prunus  chic- 
asa is  a  thorny 
shrub,  from  three 

to     six     feet    in 

heigh't,  indigenous  to  Arkansas,  western 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  naturalized 
east  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  north  as  Vir- 
ginia. According  to  Michaux,  it  was 
brought  to  the  Atlantic  southern  states, 
and  cultivated  by  the  Chicasaw  Indians ; 
and  hence  it  is  commonly  called  the  Chic- 
asaw plum.  It  was  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain in  1806,  and  plants  of  it  are  growing 
in  many  of  the  European  collections.  The 
flowers,  which  put  forth  in  April  and  May, 
are  succeeded  by  a  yellow,  or  yellowish- 
red  fruit,  nearly  destitute  of  bloom,  of  a 
roundish  form,  half  of  an  inch  or  more  in 

diameter,  having  a  thin  skin,  a  tender  pulp,  and  usually  of  an  agreeable  flavour ; 
but,  like  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  it  varies  in  its  quality,  sometimes  being 
quite  astringent  and  sour. 

Variety,  There  is  at  least  one  variety  of  this  species,  the  P,  c,  nemoralis, 
which  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  its  tomentose  or  pubescent  pedicels  and 
leaves,  and  is  conjectured  by  some,  to  be  the  original  stock  of  the  naturalized  or 
cultivated  tree.  The  species  and  variety  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  by 
grafting,  or  inoculation,  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  domestic  cultivated  plum. 

A  tree  of  this  kind  is  standing  in  the  garden  of  Rev.  E.  M.  Johnson,  of  Brook- 
lyn, in  New  York,  which  has  attained  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  with  a 
trunk  ten  inches  in  diameter.     It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  matures  fruit  every  year. 


Genus  CERASUS,  Juss. 

Bosaceae.  Icosandha  Monogynia. 

8^,  Nat.  SyU.  Lin. 

Synonymies. 

CerasuSf  LaurocerasuSf  Prunus,  Of  Authors. 

Cerisicr,  Frakce. 

Kirschbaum,  Germany. 

Ciliegio,  CeriegiOi  Itai.t. 

Cerezo,  Cerezezo,  Spaiw. 

Cerejeira,  Portuoal. 

Wischnaija,  Russia. 

Cherry-tree,  Britaik  and  Anolo-Amzrica. 

Derivations.    The  generic  name,  CeroeiM,  la  m  called  from  the  ancient  town  of  that  name,  In  Asia,  whence  the  cultlratad 
cherry  was  first  bfought  to  Rome,  by  Lucullus.    Most  or  the  other  names  appear  to  be  derired  from  the  Latin  one. 

Generic  Characters.  Drape  globose,  or  with  a  hollow  at  its  base ;  nut  sub-globose,  even,  its  covering 
fleshy,  juicy,  and  with  a  surface  glabrous,  and  not  covered  with  a  gray  bloom.  Young  leaves  folded 
flatwise.  Flowers  upon  pedicels,  either  in  groups  resembling  umbels,  and  produced  before  the  leaves, 
or  in  racemes  terminal  to  the  shoots,  protruded  along  with  them. — Loudon,  Arboretum. 

^HE  trees  and  shrubs  of  this  genus  are  mostly  deciduous,  with 
smooth,  serrated  leaves,  and  white  flowers.  ITiere  is  much  confu- 
sion among  botanists,  in  all  the  species,  more  particularly  as  regards 
those  which  are  natives  of  North  America.  The  common  garden 
cherries,  and  all  their  varieties  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  according 
to  Linnseus,  and  nearly  all  the  writers  up  to  the  time  of  De  Can- 
doUe,  have  been  referred  to  the  Prunus  avium  and  the  Prunus  cerasus,  both  of 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Loudon,  are  only  varied  forms  of  one  species ;  the 
former  being  the  mirisier  of  the  French,  and  corresponding  with  the  small,  wild, 
black,  English  cherry  (Cerasus  sylvestris) ;  and  the  latter,  the  French  cerisier, 
and  corresponding  with  the  common  red,  sour  cherry  of  the  English  (Cerasus 
vulgaris.)  To  these  two  species,  De  CandoUe,  in  the  "  Flore  Fran^aise,"  has 
added  two  others,  the  Cerasus  Juliana,  which  he  considers  as  including  the  gtiig- 
fliers;  and  the  Cerasus  duracina,  under  which  he  includes  the  bigarreaus,  or 
hard  cherries.  But  as  this  arrangement  did  not  appear  sufliciently  distinct  to 
Mr.  Loudon,  he  thought  proper  to  adopt  in  his  "Arboretum,"  that  of  the  author 
of  the  article  "  Cerasus,"  in  the  "  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,"  as  much  more  simple 
and  satisfactory,  referring  all  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the  garden  cherry  to 
the  same  species  as  Linnaeus,  substituting  for  Prunus  avium,  Cerasus  sylvestris ; 
and  for  Prunus  cerasus,  Cerasus  vulgaris.  Among  the  Asiatic  trees  of  this 
genus  particularly  deserving  of  cultivation  for  ornament  or  for  their  timber,  are 
the  Yung-To,  or  Chinese  double  cherry,  (Cerasus  serrulata,)  distinguished  for 
its  double,  white  flowers,  slightly  tinged  with  red ;  the  Chinese  false  cherry-tree, 
(Cerasus  pseudo-cerasus,)  noted  for  its  early  flowers  and  easy  propagation ;  the 
Puddum  cherry-tree,  (Cerasus  puddum,)  a  native  of  Nepal,  growing  to  a  height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  celebrated  for  its  rose-coloured  flowers,  edible  fruit, 
and  for  the  useful  properties  of  its  wood;  also  the  goat-killing  bird  cherry, 
(Cerasus  capricida,)  native  of  Nepal,  a  handsome,  showy,  evergreen  tree,  which 
would  probably  retain  its  verdure  in  many  parts  of  the  union ;  and  the  true  bird 
cherry-tree,  (Cerasus  padus,)  also  found  in  several  countries  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  the  Mahaleb  or  perfumed  cherry,  and  is  much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its 
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with  a  peculiar  flavour,  when  perfectly  ripe.  The  nut  or  stone  is  oval  or  ovate 
in  its  form,  firmly  adhering  to  the  flesh,  and  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  which  ripens  in  June  or  July. 

Varieties.  Under  this  species  are  included  the  following  groups  or  races, 
which  conform  with  the  arrangement  in  the  "Nouveau  Du  Hamel,"  and  in 
Loudon's  "Arboretum  Britannicum :'' — 

1.  C.  s.  AMARA.  BUter-fruited  Wild  Cherry-tree,  including  the  Merries  of 
England,  and  the  Mirisiers  of  the  French,  with  black  or  yellow  fruit. 

2.  C.  s.  JULIANA.  The  Julian  Wild  Cherry-tree,  The  fruit  of  this  group  is 
red  or  black,  early  or  late.  It  includes  the  tobacco-leaved  guignier,  or  gean,  of 
four  to  the  pound. 

3.  C.  s.  HEAUMTANA.  Helmet-shaped-fruited  Wild  Cherry-tree;  Heaumier  of 
the  French.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  bigarreau- 
tier,  but  is  less  firm  in  its  flesh. 

4.  C.  s.  DURACiNA.  Hard-fruited  Wild  Cherry-tree;  BigarreatUier  of  the 
French,  with  fruit  white,  flesh-coloured,  or  black,  and  generally  heart-shaped. 
The  trees  of  this  race  are  planted  for  ornament  rather  than  for  their  fruit,  among 
which,  is  that  beautiful  double-flowered  variety,  known  in  France  by  the  name 
of  Mirisier  d  Fkurs  doubles j  or  Mirisier  renunadier,  and  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, Double  french  White. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Cerasus  sylvestris  is  indigenous  to  many  parts 
of  continental  Europe,  and  is  also  considered  by  many  to  be  so  in  Britain.  The 
first  mention  of  this  tree  as  growing  in  England,  it  appears,  is  by  Gerard,  in  his 
**  Herbal,"  published  in  1597,  in  which  he  particularly  mentions  the  black  wild 
cherry,  with  fruit  of  "  an  harsh  and  unpleasant  taste."  M.  Loiseleur  des  Long- 
champs,  in  the  "Nouveau  Du  Hamel,"  states  that,  "though  the  wild  cherry  is 
undoubtedly  indigenous  to  France,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  to 
Italy ;  and  that  even  in  France,  only  the  Cerasus  sylvestris,  or  merisier,  is  fouiid 
in  the  forests ;  while  the  Cerasus  vulgaris,  or  cerisier,  is  never  found  in  an  appa- 
rently wild  state  in  any  country  in  Europe,  except  near  human  habitations." 
From  this  he  concludes  that,  although  the  merisier  had  long  existed  in  Prance, 
it  probably  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Romans,  and  even  if  they  had  discov- 
ered the  tree,  they  would  have  set  but  little  value  on  its  bitter,  austere,  and 
nearly  juiceless  fruit.  This  species  grows  wild  at  Portella,  on  Mount  iBtna,  at 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  not 
lower,  as  the  cUmate  becomes  too  warm  for  it.  On  the  Swiss  Alps,  at  Chur- 
walden,  where,  it  is  said,  no  other  kind  of  stone-fruit  will  grow,  it  arrives  at 
maturity,  at  an  elevation  of  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet. 

The  largest  specimen  of  the  Cerasus  sylvestris  on  record,  is  in  Gloucestershire, 
England,  standing  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Cotswald  Hills,  on  the  estate 
of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  which  is  eighty-five  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk 
upwards  of  three  feet  in  diameter. 

Soil  and  Situation.  According  to  Mr.  Loudon,  the  gean  will  grow  in  any  soil 
that  is  not  too  wet,  or  is  not  composed  entirely  of  a  strong  clay.  It  will  thrive 
better  than  most  other  trees  in  dry,  calcareous,  and  sandy  soils,  attaining,  even 
in  chalk,  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth  over  it,  a  very  large  size.  It  was  found  by 
Du  Hamel,  that  this  species  succeeds  on  poor  sandy  soils,  where  other  trees  had 
altogether  failed.  It  has  been  further  stated  that,  whenever  the  roots  extend  to 
water,  the  tree  always  decays.  This  tree  will  grow  on  mountains  and  other- 
elevations,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  from  its  flourishing  in  high  northern* 
latitudes;  "but  it  does  not  attain  a  timber-like  size,"  continues  Mr.  Loudon, 
"  except  in  plains,  or  on  low  hills.  It  stands  less  in  need  of  shelter  than  any 
other  truit-bearing  tree  whatever,  and  may  often  be  employed  on  the  margins  of 
orchards,  and  for  surrounding  kitchen-gardens,  to  form  a  screen  against  high 
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winds."  It  is  also  said  to  thrive  best  when  unmixed  with  other  trees ;  and  suf- 
fers the  grass  to  grow  beneath  its  shade. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  Cerasus  sylvestris,  whether  grown  for  stocks 
for  grafting  upon,  or  for  planting  out  with  a  view  to  produce  timber,  is  almost 
always  propagated  from  seeds;  but,  as  the  roots  throw  up  an  abundance  of 
suckers,  stools  might  be  formed,  and  treated  like  those  of  the  plum ;  or,  cuttings 
of  the  roots  might  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  When  plants  are  to  be 
raised  from  seeds,  Mr.  Loudon  recommends  that  the  cherries  should  be  gathered 
when  ripe,  and  either  be  sown  immediately,  with  the  flesh  on,  incurring  the  risk 
of  their  being  eaten  by  birds  or  vermin,  especially  mice,  during  the  autumn  and 
winter ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  they  may  be  mixed  with  four  times  their  bulk  of 
sand,  and  kept  in  a  shed  or  cellar,  being  turned  over  frequently,  till  the  time 
arrives  for  sowing.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  open,  in  the  winter  or 
spring,  they  may  be  sown  in  beds,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  with  light  mould.  Great  care  must  be  observed  that  the  seeds 
do  not  sprout  while  in  the  heap ;  because,  unhke  the  horse-chesnut,  the  acorn, 
and  the  seeds  of  some  other  fruits,  the  cherry  expands  its  cotyledons  at  the  same 
time  that  it  protrudes  its  radicle ;  and  when  both  are  developed  before  sowing, 
the  probability  is,  that  the  germinated  seeds  will  not  live ;  for  the  cotyledons,  in 
sowing,  are  unavoidably  covered  with  soil,  whereas  nature  intended  them  to  be 
exposed  to  the  light.  The  strongest  plants,  at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  will  be 
'  eighteen  inches  or  more  in  height,  and  may  be  drawn  out  from  among  the  others, 
and  transplanted  into  nursery  lines ;  and,  after  they  have  stood  there  a  year, 
they  may  be  grafted  or  budded.* 

The  cherry-tree,  whether  in  a  young  or  old  state,  requires  but  a  very  little 
pruning,  and  the  knife  should  only  be  used  for  the  removal  of  a  second  leading 
shoot,  or  an  over-rampant  branch.  Whenever  this  becomes  necessary,  let  it  be 
performed  in  the  month  of  August  or  September,  or  at  least,  at  a  period  when  the 
leaves  are  fully  expanded,  ^'a  rule  which  holds  good,"  says  Mr.  Selby,  in  his 
treatise  on  'British  Forest  Trees^'  **and  ought  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  all 
deciduous  trees ;"  for,  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that,  when  pruned  in  the 
summer  season,  they  are  not  liable  to  bleed  or  exude  their  gum,  and  as  the  sap 
b^ins  to  elaborate,  new  wood  is  formed  at  the  edges  of  the  wounded  parts,  and 
by  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  injuries  will  be  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
out  of  danger  of  decay,  from  the  lodgment  of  wet,  or  the  influences  of  the 
weather. 

According  to  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Selby,  no  tree  bears  transplanting 
when  of  considerable  size,  better  than  the  gean.  He  removed  with  success  plants 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  some  of  which  had  originated  from  suckers, 
and  others  from  seeds.  As  in  the  case  of  all  trees  that  he  had  removed,  of  a  large 
size,  they  suffered  a  check  by  the  operation,  but  from  this  they  generally  recovered 
in  the  course  of  two,  or  at  most,  three  seasons. 

Accidents,  Diseases,  ^c.  The  foliage  of  the  gean  is  seldom  attacked  by  insects 
or  their  larvae,  though  it  is  sometimes  disfigured  by  the  caterpillars  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Geometridae ;  and  the  extremities  of  the  young  shoots  are  often  preyed 
upon  by  a  large,  black  louse  (Aphis  cerasi) ;  but  the  fruit-bearing  varieties  of 
the  cherry,  like  most  other  cultivated  trees,  seem  more  subject  to  injury  from 
insects,  than  those  in  a  wild  state. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  wild  cherry-tree  is  of  a  reddish  col- 
our, of  a  firm,  strong  texture,  and  close-grain,  yet  sufficiently  soft  to  be  easily 
worked,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  When  green,  it  is  nearly  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  of  water,  and  when  dry,  a  cubic  foot  weighs  about  fifty-five 

*  See  Loadon's  Arboretam  Britannicum,  ii.,  p.  700 
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pounds,  and  in  seasoning,  it  loses  about  one-sixteenth  part  of  its  bidk.  In  France^ 
where  mahogany  is  comparatively  scarce,  it  is  much  sought  after  by  cabinet- 
makers, turners,  and  the  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments.  In  or(^er  to 
heighten  its  colour  and  increase  the  depth  of  its  tone,  it  is  steeped  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours  in  lime-water,  and  after  being  taken  out,  is  immedi- 
ately polished.  This  process,  they  say,  prevents  the  colour  from  fading,  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  light ;  and  the  wood,  when  thus  treated,  is  said 
strongly  to  resemble  the  more  inferior  kinds  of  mahogany.  Its  value,  however, 
according  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Selby,  is  not  restricted  to  the  uses  made  of  it 
by  those  artisans,  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  carpen- 
try ;  and  where  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  or  the  alternation  of  moisture  and 
dryness  is  required,  it  is  superior  to  most  other  timber,  and  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  best  oak,  or  its  rival,  the  larch."*^  In  France,  wine-casks  are  made  of  this 
wood,  and  the  wine  kept  in  them  is  said  to  be  of  an  improved  flavour.  Where 
the  tree  is  treated  as  a  coppice,  its  shoots,  from  their  power  of  resisting  decay, 
make  excellent  hop-poles,  vine-jprops,  and  hoops  for  casks,  and  when  sufficiently 
large,  they  may  be  employed  for  posts  and  rails,  for  constructing  rural  fences. 
Like  many  other  trees,  it  burns  well  when  first  cut,  but  if  it  be  kept  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  is  then  employed  for  fuel,  it  will  consume  away  like  tinder, 
without  producing  either  flame  or  heat 

As  a  tree,  the  gean  is  not  only  valuable  for  its  timber,  but  for  the  food  and 
protection  which  it  afibrds  to  numerous  species  of  birds.  This  is  one  reason  why  , 
the  cultivation  of  this  tree  is  so  generally  encouraged  in  the  forests  of  Britain, 
Belgium,  and  France ;  as  it  not  only  increases  the  number  of  birds  by  supplying 
them  with  nourishment,  but  is  the  means  of  destroying  countless  insects,  which 
these  important  and  useful  creatures  devour.  In  all  ornamental  plantations, 
hedge-rows,  and  avenues,  cherry-trees  are  desirable  objects  of  culture,  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  for  the  great  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  fruit,  which  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  their  respective  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  France,  too,  this  tree  is  highly  prized  for  the  food  it  supplies  to  the  poor ; 
and  a  law  was  passed,  as  long  ago  as  1669,  commanding  the  preservation  of  all 
cherry-trees  in  the  royal  forests,  in  consequence  of  which,  they  became  so  numer- 
ous, that  there  wa^  no  longer  room  for  the  underwood  to  grow ;  when,  as  usual, 
going  to  the  other  extreme,  most  of  them  were  cut  down.  This  measure,  it  was 
remarked,  was  a  great  calamity  to  the  poor,  who,  during  several  months  of  the 
year,  lived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  produce  of  the  m6risier.  Soup, 
made  of  the  dried  fruit,  with  a  little  bread  and  butter,  was  the  common  nour- 
ishment of  the  wood-cutters  and  charcoal-burners  of  the  forest,  during  the 
winter.  This  fruit  is  much  used  at  present,  to  make  jelly  or  rob,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  liqueurs,  such  as  cherry  brandy,  ratafia,  &c.  Kirschwasser^  an 
ardent  spirit  much  used  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  is  also  made  of  it ;  and 
the  famous  liqueur  Maraschino  is  the  product  of  a  small  acid  cherry  that  abounds 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  at  Trieste,  and  in  Dalmatia. 

*  See  Selby's  British  Forest  Trees,  p.  60. 


Cerasus  vulgaris, 
THE  COMMON  CHERRY-TREE. 

Synonymes, 


LiiTKiBus,  Species  Plantaram. 
Bb  Candolle,  Frodromus. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicom. 

'  Francs. 


Prunus  ceraiuSf 

Cerasus  caipromoHa, 

Cerasus  vulgaris, 

Cerisier,  Grottier,  Cerisier  de  Paris,  Ceri- 

sier  de  Montmorenci,  Cerisier  a  fruits 

ronds,  Cerisier  du  nord,  Grottier  franc, 

Grottier  des  parisiens,  , 

Gemeiner  EirscJibaum,SaurerEirschbaum,  Germ Ainr. 
Ciliegio,  Ciriegio,  Marasca,  Italy. 

Cherry-tree,  Kentish  or  Flemish  Cherry-  )  «„,^.^ 

tree,  MoreUo,  May  Ihike,  J  ^^J'^^^^- 

DtrivaHofiM.  The  specific  naiiM,  eapronianOf  is  said  to  be  ddrlred  from  eapron,  the  h&utbois  strawberry,  probably  from  the 
fruit  of  this  tree  possessing  much  more  flavour  than  that  of  the  Cerasus  sylrestris.  MortUo  is  either  ttom  morel,  a  speciee  of 
fungus,  (Morchella  esculenia,)  the  flesh  of  which  is  of  a  similar  coosistency  as  that  of  this  cherry ;  or,  perhaps,  ntxm  thb 
French  word  morelle,  a  ne^eas.  May  Duke  is  a  corruption  of  Medoc,  the  province  of  Prance  where  this  variety  is  supposed 
to  have  originated.  Orottier  is  said  to  be  derived  from  aigrtur,  soomeM,  or  sharpneM,  and  is  supplied  to  this  ctierry,  from 
the  acidity  of  its  fruit. 

Engravings.  Lindley,  Pomologia  Britannica ;  Uctfy,  Orchardists'  Companion :  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britaanlciim,  vi.,  pi.  114 ; 
and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Charaders.    Branches  spreading.    Flowers  in  subsessile  umbels,  somewhat  stalked.    Leases 
ovate-lanceolate,  smooth,  folded  together. — Loudon. 


Description. 


Hi  ^ 

j^l^^^^Hk  H^^SHHE  Common 
^|H^HHK^hHj3  Cherry-tree 
^^^■^^  J^LI^I  is   of  much 
,^  H^S^H  less    magni- 

ttide  than  the  preceding  species,  and, 
in  point  of  general  appearance,  may  be  ^ 
included  under  three  forms: — Large 
trees  with  stout  branches,  and  shoots 
proceeding  from  the  main  stem  hori- 
zontally, or  slightly  inclining  upwards ; 
fastigiate  trees  of  a  smaller  size;  and 
small  trees  with  weak  wood,  and  divergent,  drooping  branches.  The  leaves 
vary  so  much,  from  the  effects  of  cultivation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  characterize 
the  sorts  by  them ;  but,  in  general,  it  has  been  observed,  that  those  of  the  large 
trees  are  largest,  and  the  lightest  in  colour,  and  those  of  the  slender-branched 
varieties  are  the  smallest,  and  of  the  darkest  shade ;  the  flowers  are  also  the 
largest  on  the  large  trees.  The  fruit  is  round,  melting,  full  of  a  watery  juice, 
more  or  less  flavoured,  and  almost  always  sensibly  acid.  The  skin  of  the  fruit 
separates  easily  from  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  parts  readily  from  the  stone.  It  is 
commonly  red,  but  in  numerous  varieties  it  passes  into  all  shades  between  that 
colour  and  dark-purple  or  black. 

Varieties,    The  common  cherry,  like  many  other  kinds  of  fruit,  has,  by  long 
cultivation,  become  exceedingly  multiplied  in  its  varieties,  and  new  races,  or 
new  names,  are  constantly  being  added  to  our  <5atalogues,  which  number,  at  pres- 
ent, at  least  three  hundred.    As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter,  in  detail,  into 
33 
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all  the  modifications  of  these  races,  we  have  thought  proper  to  present  the  follow- 
ing arrangement,  which  is  based  upon  the  classification  adopted  by  Mr-  Thomp- 
son, in  his  *'  Report  upon  the  principal  Varieties  of  Cherry  cultivated  in  the 
Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,"  published  in  the  first  volume  o£ 
the  second  series  of  the  "  Transactions"  of  that  society.  He  appears  to  have 
founded  his  system  principally  upon  the  character  of  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  fruit,  the  firmness  or  aqueousness  of  its  flesh,  its  sweet- 
ness or  acidity,  and  the  colour  of  the  juice. 

1.  C.  V.  uNDATiFOLiuM.  Waved-edged-leaved  Common  Cherry-tree,  The  leaves 
of  this  race  are  waved  on  the  margin,  are  generally  large  and  pendent,  with  sharp, 
prominent  veins  beneath,  coarsely  serrated,  of  a  thinner  texture,  and  of  a  more 
yellowish-green  than  those  of  the  C  v.  irUegrifolium.  The  buds  are  pointed, 
the  flowers  large,  proceeding  from  wood  ofnot  less  than  two  years'  growth. 
The  petals  are  loosely  set,  and  the  stamens  are  slender  and  irregular  in  length, 
some  being  longer  and  others  shorter  than  the  style.  Under  this  form  are 
included  the  following  varieties,  which  ripen  their  fruit,  in  England,  in  the  order 
they  stand ;  but  somewhat  later  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  until  the  longest 
days  of  summer  arrive,  after  which  they  ripen  earlier. 

a.  Early  Pvrple  Guigne  or  Early  Purple  Griotte,  This  variety  may  be 
known  by  the  long  petioles  of  its  leaves,  and  its  very  handsome,  large,  heart- 
shaped,  dark-purple  fruit,  with  a  rich,  tender,  purple  pulp.  It  ripens  from  the 
begmning  to  the  middle  of  June. 

p,  Werder^s  Earh  Bla^k  Heart;  Werdersche  fruhe  schwarze  Herzkirschej 
of  the  Germans.  This  variety  originated  in  Prussia,  prior  to  1794  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  by  its  shorter  petioles,  and  large,  obtuse,  heart- 
shaped,  black  fruit,  with  a  firm,  rich,  juicy,  purplish-red  flesh,  and  ripens  at 
about  the  same  period. 

y.  Botoyer's  Early  Hearty  known  by  its  obtuse  heart-shaped,  amber-coloured 
fruit,  of  a  medium  size,  mottled  with  red,  with  a  soft,  juicy,  sweet,  white  pulp. 
It  ripens  its  fruit  by  the  end  of  June,  is  a  good  bearer,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  light-coloured  sorts. 

9.  Knight's  Early  Black.  This  variety  was  originated  by  T.  A.  Knight, 
Esquire,  in  1810,  from  the  bigarreau  and  May  Duke.  Its  fruit  is  very  hand- 
some, is  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  black,  with  a  rich,  purplish  flesh,  of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  and  ripens  about  the  end  of  June. 

e.  Black  Eagle,  a  variety  produced  by  Miss  E.  Knight,  of  Downton  Castle, 
in  1806.  It  succeeds  well  as  a  standard,  is  a  good  bearer,  and  may  be  known 
by  its  roundish  heart-shaped,  black  fruit,  of  a  medium  size,  with  a  rich,  tender, 
dark-purple  pulp,  and  ripens  early  in  July. 

C.  JDownton,  a  variety  produced  also  by  Miss  Knight,  prior  to  1818.  It  is  a 
good  bearer,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  roundish  heart-shaped,  pale-yellow,  and 
red  friiit,  of  about  a  medium  size,  having  a  rich,  juicy,  pale,  amber-coloured 
pulp,  and  ripens  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  July. 

V-  Elton,  a  much  esteemed  and  productive  variety,  originated  by  the  same 
lady  as  above,  in  1806.  It  may  be  known  by  its  large  size,  heart-shaped,  pale*- 
yellow  and  red  fruit,  with  a  very  rich,  sweet,  whitish  pulp,  and  comes  to  matu* 
rity  at  about  the  same  period  as  the  Downton  variety. 

0,  Flesh-coloured  Bigarreau;  Bigarreau  couleur  de  chair,  of  the  French. 
This  variety  may  be  known  by  its  pendulous  branches,  large,  obtuse  heart- 
shaped,  very  shining,  white  and  red  fruit,  with  a  tender,  whitish  pulp.  It  is 
regarded  as  agood  bearer,  and  matures  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  July. 

*.  Black  Tartarian,  known  also  by  the  names  of  Circassian  Cherry,  Sup^ 
Circassian,  Black  Russian  Cherry,  Fra^er^s  Black  Heart,  and  RonakPs  Bbuis 
Heart.    This  variety  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Spain,  whence  it  was  trans- 
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mitted  to  Russia,  and  was  carried  from  the  last-named  country  to  England  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Eraser.  In  the  account  given  of  it,  however,  in  the  **  Pomona 
Londinensis,"  it  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  from  Circassian 
by  Mr.  John  Ronalds,  of  Brentford,  in  1794.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  large, 
obtuse  heart-shaped,  shining,  purplish-black  fniit,  with  an  uneven  surface,  con- 
taining a  rich,  tender,  juicy,  purplish  flesh,  and  differs  from  many  other  varieties 
in  hanging  in  clusters,  which  enables  it  to  be  easily  gathered.  It  is  a  cherry  of 
great  excellence,  bears  plentifully  as  a  standard,  and  when  ripe,  which  usually 
occurs  early  in  July,  it  readily  commands,  in  market,  double  the  price  of  the 
ordinary  kinds.  This  tree  is  also  valuable,  not  only  for  its  fruit  alone,  but  from 
its  vigorous  growth,  spreading  branches,  and  symmetrical  form,  it  is  well  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  ornament,  and  is  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

K.  Buttner^s  Yellow;  Buttnersche  gelbe  Knorpelkvrsche^  oi  the  Germans. 
This  variety  was  originated  by  M.  Buttner,  of  Halle,  prior  to  1803.  It  succeeds 
well  as  a  standard,  is  a  good  bearer,  and  may  be  known  by  its  roundish,  yellow- 
ish fruit,  of  a  medium  size,  containing  a  sweet,  pale-yellow  pulp,  and  is  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  July. 

i.  Waterloo^  distinguished  by  its  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  purplish-red 
fruit,*  with  a  tender,  purplish-red  flesh,  and  is  ripe  in  July.  It  is  but  a  moderate 
bearer,  and  requires  to  have  its  branches  trained  widely  apart. 

^.  Bigarreau  or  Grraffion,  a  very  handsome,  and  much  cultivated  fruit,  par- 
ticularly for  the  London  market.  It  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  may  be  known 
by  its  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  white  and  red  fruit,  with  a  firm,  sweet,  whit- 
ish pulp,  and  is  usually  ripe  by  the  end  of  July. 

y.  Florence,  This  variety  was  introduced  into  Britain  from  Italy  by  J.  A. 
Hublon,  Esquire,  in  1780.  It  does  not  bear  well  when  young,  but  abundantly 
when  the  trees  become  older.  Its  fruit  is  large,  of  an  obtuse  heart-shape,  and  of 
a  pale-amber  and  red  colour,  filled  with  a  rich,  sweet,  juicy  pulp.  It  ripens,  in 
England,  in  August,  and  several  weeks  earlier  at  New  York. 

1.  Hildesheim^s  Lute  Bigarreau;  Bigarreau  tardif  de  HUdesheim  of  the 
French  ;  and  Hildesheimer  spate  Herzkirsche,  of  the  Germans.  This  variety  is 
the  latest  of  all  the  pale-coloured  cherries,  often  not  ripening,  in  England,  before 
September.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  heart-shaped, 
red  and  yellow  mottled  fruit,  of  a  medium  size,  containing  a  firm,  sweet,  pale- 
yellow  pulp. 

2.  O.  V.  iNTEGRiFOLiuM.  EnHrc-leaved  Common  Cherry-tree.  The  leaves  of 
this  variety  are  generally  smaller,  and  of  a  deeper  green  than  those  of  the  C  v, 
undatifolium ;  and  have  their  edges  plain,  with  the  veins  beneath,  as  they 
approach  the  margin,  almost  buried  in  the  parenchyma,  which  is  thicker  than 
in  the  last-named  variety.  The  petioles  support  the  leaves  erect,  or  at  least 
from  hanging  loosely  and  pendent.  The  flowers  expand  widely,  and  the  petals 
do  not  hang  loose,  but  form  a  regular  cup-shaped  flower,  with  strong  stamens, 
generally  shorter  than  the  style.  Under  this  division  may  be  recognized  the  fol- 
lowing varieties,  that  ripen  in  England  at  the  time  specified  below,  but  later  or 
earlier  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
grow. 

a.  May  Duke  ;  Royale  hative^  of  the  French.  This  variety  forms  a  medium- 
sized  or  low  tree,  with  an  erect  fastigiate  head.  It  may  be  known  by  its  large, 
roundish,  dark-red  fruit,  with  a  rich,  tender,  juicy,  red  pulp,  which  usually 
opens  about  the  end  of  June.  There  is  another  variety  nearly  allied  to  this, 
called  Jeffrey^s  Duke,  which  was  originated  by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  nurseryman,  at 
Brompton  Park,  in  1780.  This  tree  differs  from  the  May  Duke,  in  being  of  a 
auxre  compact  growth. 
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.  I?.  Belle  de  Cfunsy  or  Ambrie  de  Choisy^  a  variety  which  originated  at  dioisy, 
near  Paris,  in  1760.  Its  fruit  is  large,  roundish-oblate,  red,  mottled  with  ambcar, 
and  has  a  tender,  sweet,  juicy  pulp.  It  is  a  moderate  bearer,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  July. 

y.  Royal  Duke;  Roy  ale  tardive^  of  the  French.  The  general  habit  of  this 
tree  resembles  that  of  the  May  Duke.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  and  arrives  at  matu* 
rity  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  July.  It  may  be  known  by  its  large,  oblate, 
dark-red  fruit,,  with  a  rich,  tender,  juicy,  reddish  pulp. 

d,  Kentish  Cherry;  Monimorenci  d  longue  queve^  of  the  French.  This 
variety  forms  a  round-headed  tree,  with  somewhat  slender,  pendulous  shoots, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  very  productive  bearer.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
oblate,  bright-red  fruit,  of  a  medium  size,  with  a  juicy,  acid,  whitish  pulp^  and 
arrives  at  maturity  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  July. 

e.  Flemish  Cherry ;  Monimorenci  d  courte  qtietie,  of  the  French.  This  vari- 
ety only  differs  from  the  Kentish  Cherry,  in  being  more  upright  in  its  growth, 
and  a  less  productive  bearer. 

?.  Osiheim  Cherry ;  Cerise  d'Ostheim,  of  the  French.  This  variety  origi-e 
nated  on  the  Rhone,  in  1750.  It  forms  a  dwarfish,  weeping  tree,  and  bears 
abundantly  on  the  one-year-old  wood.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  globose,  dark- 
red  fruit,  of  a  medium  size,  with  a  sub-acid,  claret-coloured  pulp,  and  ripens 
about  the  end  of  July. 

i;.  Late  Duke;  Anglaise  tardive^  of  the  French.  This  variety  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  may  be  known  by  its  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  dark-red  fruit,  with 
a  rich,  juicy,  amber-coloured  flesh,  and  is  ripe  in  August. 

6,  Morello  or  Milan  Cherry  forms  a  low  tree,  with  a  spreading,  somewhat 
pendulous  head.  It  is  most  prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit,  the  latter  ripening  late 
in  August  or  early  in  September,  and,  from  not  being  so  greedily  eaten  by  birds, 
as  most  other  kinds,  it  hangs  on  the  trees  for  a  long  time.  It  is  distinguished  by 
its  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  dark-red  fruit,  with  an  acid,  juicy,  purplish-red 
flesh,  and  by  its  growing  on  the  one-year-old  wood.  It  is  excellent  for  preserv- 
ing, and  for  brandy. 

The  five  following  varieties  are  particularized  by  Loudon,  as  being  purely 
ornamental : — 

3.  C.  V.  FLORE  SEMiPLENo.    Semi-douUe  Common  Cherry-tree. 

4.  C.  V.  FLORE  PLENo.  Double-flowcred  Common  Cherry-tree.  "All  the  stamens 
of  this  variety,"  Mr.  Loudon  says,  "are  changed  into  petals;  and  the  pistillum 
into  small,  green  leaves  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  flower  is 
smaller  and  less  beautiful  than  that  of  the  double  m^risier ;  but,  as  the  tree  does 
not  grow  so  high,  and  as  it  can  be  grown  as  a  shrub,  it  is  suitable  for  planting  in 
situations  where  the  other  cannot  be  introduced."  It  is  commonly  grafted  on  the 
Cerasus  mahaleb.  "  The  flower  is  interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of  view," 
continues  Mr.  Loudon,  "on  account  of  its  central  green  leaves,  illustrating 
Goethe's  doctrine  of  vegetable  metamorphoses." 

5.  C.  V.  PBRsiciPLORA.  Peach-hlossomed  Cormnon  Cherry-tree,  with  double, 
rose-coloured  flowers.  This  variety  was  known  to  Bauhin  and  to  Toumefort, 
but  at  present,  it  is  said  to  be  very  rare  in  collections. 

6.  C.  V.  FOLiis  TARiEGATis.     Variegoted-leaved  Common  Cherry-iree. 

7.  0.  V.  SEHPERFLORENs.  Ever-fiwering  Cherry-tree;  Weeping  Cherry'4ree^ 
AUsaints  Cherry ,  of  the  English ;  and  Cerise  de  la  Toussaintj  Cerise  de  St.  Mar-' 
tin,  Cerise  tardive,  of  the  French.  This  variety  is  distinguishable  by  its  droop- 
ing branches,  ovate,  serrated  leaves,  and  globose,  red  fruit.  When  grafted 
standard  high,  on  the  common  wild  cherry,  (Cerasus  sylvestris,)  it  forms  a  truly 
desirable  small  tree,  to  stand  singly  in  a  lawn.    It  grows  rapidly  for  eight  or  ten 
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years,  and  acquires  a  spherical  head,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  and  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  extremities  of  the  branches  drooping  to  the 
ground,  flowering  and  fruitingduring  almost  the  whole  summer. 

Geography  and  History,  The  Cerasus  vulgaris  is  regarded  by  all  ancient 
authors,  as  a  tree  of  Asiatic  origin ;  but  whether  it  is  truly  indigenous  to  aiiy 
part  of  Europe,  several  modem  writers  differ  in  opinion.  Pliny  states  that  it  did 
not  exist  in  Italy  till  after  the  victory  which  LucuUus  won  over  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  sixty-eight  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  tells  us  that,  "  In 
twenty-six  years  after  LucuUus  planted  the  cherry-tree  in  Italy,  other  lands  had 
cherries,  even  as  far  as  Britain,  beyond  the  ocean.''  He  mentions  eight  kinds  of 
cherries  as  be'mg  cultivated  in  Italy,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  "  Natural  History," 
which  vtBS  A.  D.  70.  *'  The  reddest  cherries,"  says  he,  "  are  called  apronia;  the 
blackest,  actia ;  the  Caecilian  are  round.  The  Julian  cherries  have  a  pleasant 
taKte,  but  are  so  tender  that  they  must  be  eaten  when  gathered,  as  they  will  not 
endure  carriage."  The  Duracine  cherries  were  esteemed  the  best,*  but  the  Pic- 
ardy  and  Portuguese  cherries  were  most  admired.  The  Macedonian  cherries 
grew  on  dwarf  trees;  and  one  kind  is  mentioned  by  the  above-named  author, 
which  never  appeared  ripe,  having  a  hue  between  green,  red,  and  black.  He 
mentions  a  cherry  that  was  grafted,  in  his  time,  on  a  bay  stock,  which  circum- 
stance gave  it  the  name  of  laurea  ;  this  cherry  is  described  as  having  an  agreea- 
ble bitter  flavour.  "The  cherry-tree,"  continues  he,  "could  never  be  made  to 
grow  in  Egypt,  with  all  the  care  and  attention  of  man."  According  to  Abb6 
Rosier,  LucuUus  brought  into  Italy  only  two  superior  varieties  of  cherry ;  the 
species  which  were  the  origin  of  all  those  now  in  cultivation,  bein^,  before  his 
time,  indigenous  to  Italy,  and  to  the  forests  of  France,  though  their  fruit  was 
neglected  by  the  Romans.  It  is  affirmed  by  Faulkner,  in  his  "Kensington," 
that  the  cherry  was  introduced  into  Britain  about  A.  D.  53.  Gerard,  in  his 
"Herbal,"  pubUshed  in  1597,  figures  a  double  and  a  semi-double  variety  of 
cherry;  and,  of  the  fruit-bearing  kinds,  says  there  are  numerous  varieties, 
among  which  he  mentions  the  "  morello  or  morel,"  and  the  "  Flanders  or  Kent- 
ish cherries."  At  present,  the  common  cherry  is  extensively  cultivated  as  a 
fruit-tree,  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the  civilized  globe ;  but  it  does  not 
thrive  in  very  high  latitudes,  nor  within  the  tropics,  unless  grown  at  considerable 
elevations.  It  is  found  in  Russia  as  far  north  as  latitude  55**  or  56** ;  and  ripens 
its  fruit  in  Norway  and  East  Bothnia,  as  far  as  latitude  63®.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  on  several  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  it  does  not 
attain  so  large  a  size  in  the  last-named  places  as  in  higher  latitudes. 

The  introduction  of  the  common  cherry  into  the  United  States,  dates  back  to 
the  earliest  periods  of  their  settlements.  Some  of  the  oldest  trees  of  this  species, 
known  to  exist  in  this  country,  are  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Lemuel  W.  Wells,  in 
Yonkers,  New  York,  and  at  Point  Pleasant,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Robert  Rogers.  Those  of  the  latter  place  are  said  to  have  been  planted 
over  two  hundred  years. 

Soil,  Siiualion^  Propagation,  ^c.  The  same  as  recommended  for  the  Cerasus 
aylvestris  (gean.) 

Accidents,  Diseases,  ^c.  The  common  cherry-tree  is  not  particularly  liable  to 
be  broken  by  high  winds,  nor  by  excessive  weight  from  snow  or  ice ;  but,  as  a 
fruit-tree,  its  branches  are  frequently  broken  by  carelessness  in  those  who  gather 
the  fruit.  Like  its  congener,  the  gean,  it  is  subject  to  the  flowing  of  gum  from 
ttie  wounded  parts.  Several  species  of  wood-pecfcer,  {Picus,)  are  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly fond  of  picking  holes  in  this  tree,  in  search  of  worms.    On  this  subject, 

•  It  was  the  opinion  of  Loudon  that  the  JoUan  and  Duracine  cherries,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  were  vari- 
eties of  the  Cerasus  sylv^stris. 
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Mr.  Loudon  remarks  that,  ''These  holes,  by  admitting  water,  accelerate  the 
decay  of  the  heart- wood  of  the  tree ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  do, 
that  the  decay  originates  with  the  wood-pecker,  who  gets  the  credit  of  making 
the  holes  out  of  sheer  mischief,  or  for  amusement ;  the  truth  being,  that  decay 
has  commenced,  and  that  he  is  only  in  search  of  his  food,  which  consists  of  the 
larvae  which  have  already  begun  to  eat  the  wood  of  the  tree." 

Among  the  insects  which  infest  the  common  cherry-tree  are  several  species  of 
the  Geometridae,  including  the  canker-worm,  {PkaUena  vemaia,)  and  numerous 
wood-eating  larvae  (Xylophagidae.)  The  curculio,  {Rhynchcanus  nenitpAar,) 
noticed  under  the  head  of  "  Insects,  &c.,"  in  our  article  on  the  domestic  culti- 
vated plum,  is  also  known  to  be  the  cause  of  the  warty  excrescences  found  on 
the  small  branches  of  the  cherry,  from  which  circumstance,  it  was  called  by 
Professor  Peck,  Rhynchcenus  cerasi,  the  cherry-weevil.  These  excrescences, 
which  serve  as  the  residence  of  the  larvae,  are  known  to  be  produced  by  the 

Junctures  made  in  the  tree  by  the  beetles ;  and,  according  to  Peck,  "  the  sap  is 
iverted  from  its  regular  course,  and  is  absorbed  entirely  by  the  bark,  which  is 
very  much  increased  in  thickness ;  the  cuticle  bursts,  the  swelling  becomes  irreg- 
ular, and  is  formed  into  black  lumps,  with  a  cracked,  uneven,  granulated  sur- 
face. The  wood,  besides  being  deprived  of  its  nutriment,  is  very  much  coio- 
pressed,  and  the  branch  above  the  tumour  perishes."  The  same  remedies  will 
apply  in  the  present  case  as  those  recommended  for  the  excrescences  found  on 
the  domestic  cultivated  plum-tree. 

But  by  far  the  most  pernicious  enemy  to  the  common  cherry-tree,  is  the  slug- 
fly,  Blennocampa  cerasi,  of  Harris.  He  describes  the  perfect  insect,  in  his 
"  Report,"  as  being  "of  a  glossy  black  colour,  except  the  two  first  pairs  of  legs, 
which  are  dirty  yellow  or  clay-coloured,  with  blackish  thighs,  and  the  hind-legs, 
which  are  dull  black,  with  clay-coloured  knees.  The  wings  are  somewhat  con- 
vex, and  rumpled  or  uneven  on  the  upper  side,  like  the  wings  of  the  saw-flies 
generally.  They  are  transparent,  reflecting  the  changeable  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  have  a  smoky  tinge,  forming  a  cloud,  or  broad  band  across  the  middle 
of  the  first  pair;  the  veins  are  brownish.  The  body  of  the  female  measures 
rather  more  than  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  that  of  the  male  is  smaller.  In 
the  year  1828,  I  observed  these  saw-flies,  on  cherry  and  plum-trees,  on  the  10th 
of  May;  but  they  usually  appear  towards  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June. 
Soon  afterwards  some  of  them  begin  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  all  of  them  finish  this 
business  and  disappear,  within  the  space  of  three  weeks.  Their  eggs  are  placed, 
singly,  within  little  semicircular  incisions  through  the  skin  of  the  leaf,  and  gene- 
rally on  the  lower  side  of  it.  *****  On  the  fourteenth  day  afterwards, 
the  eggs  begin  to  hatch,  and  the  young  slug- worms  continue  to  come  forth  from 
the  5th  of  June  to  the  20th  of  July,  according  as  the  flies  have  appeared  early  or 
late  in  the  spring.  At  first,  the  slugs  are  white;  but  a  slimy  matter  soon  oozes 
out  of  their  skin  and  covers  their  backs  with  an  olive-coloured,  sticky  coat. 
They  have  twenty  very  short  legs,  or  a  pair  under  each  segment  of  the  body, 
except  the  fourth  and  the  last  The  largest  slugs  are  about  nine-twentieths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  when  fully  grown.  The  head,  of  a  dark-chesnut  colour,  is 
small,  and  is  entirely  concealed  under  the  fore-part  of  the  body.  They  are  larg- 
est before,  and  taper  behind,  and  in  form  somewhat  resemble  minute  tadpoles. 
They  have  the  faculty  of  swelling  out  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  and  generally 
rest  with  the  tail  a  little  turned  up.  These  disgusting  slugs  live  mostly  on  the 
upper  sides  of  the  leaves  of  the  pear  and  cherry-trees,  and  eat  away  the  substance 
thereof,  leaving  only  the  veins  and  the  skin  beneath,  untouched.  Sometimes 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them  may  be  seen  on  a  single  leaf;  and,  in  the  year  1797, 
they  were  so  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Massachusetts,  that  small  trees  were 
covered  with  them,  and  the  foliage  entirely  destroyed;  and  even  the  air,  by, 
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passing  through  the  trees,  became  charged  with  a  very  disagreeable  and  sicken- 
ing odour,  given  out  by  these  slimy  creatures.  *****  The  slug-worms 
come  to  their  growth  in  twenty-six  days,  during  which  period  they  cast  their 
skins  five  times.  Frequently,  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  shed,  they  are  seen  feeding 
upon  it ;  but  they  never  touch  the  last  coat,  which  remains  stretched  out  upon 
the  leaf.  After  this  is  cast  oflF,  they  no  longer  retain  their  slimy  appearance,  and 
olive  colour,  but  have  a  clear  yellow  skin,  entirely  free  from  viscidity.  They 
change  also  in  form,  and  become  proportionably  longer ;  and  their  head  and  the 
marks  between  the  rings  are  plainly  to  be  seen.  In  a  few  hours  after  this  change, 
they  leave  the  trees,  and,  having  crept,  or  fallen  to  the  ground,  they  burrow  to 
the  depth  of  from  one  inch  to  three  or  four  inches,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  By  moving  their  body,  the  earth  around  them  becomes  equally  pressed  on 
all  sides,  and  an  oblong-oval  cavity  is  thus  formed,  and  is  afterwards  lined  with 
a  sticky  and  glossy  substance,  to  which  the  grains  of  earth  closely  adhere. 
Within  these  little  earthen  cells  or  cocoons,  the  change  of  the  chrysalides  takes 
place ;  and,  in  sixteen  days  after  the  descent  of  the  slug- worms,  they  finish  their 
transformations,  break  open  their  cells,  and  crawl  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  they  appear  in  the  fly  form.  These  flies  usually  come  forth  between  the 
middle  of  July  and  the  first  of  August,  and  lay  their  eggs  for  a  second  brood  of 
slug-worms.  The  latter  come  to  their  growth,  and  go  into  the  ground,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  remain  there  till  the  following  spring,  when  they  are 
changed  to  flies,  and  leave  their  winter  quarters.  It  seems  that  all  of  them, 
however,  do  not  finish  their  transformations  at  this  time;  some  are  found  to 
remain  unchanged  in  the  ground  till  the  following  year ;  so  that,  if  all  the  slugs 
of  the  last  hatch  in  any  one  year  should  happen  to  be  destroyed,  enough,  from  a 
former  brood,  would  still  remain  in  the  earth,  to  continue  the  species."  Among 
the  natural  enemies  to  these  insects,  are  mice,  and  other  earth-burrowing  animals, 
which  destroy  many  of  them  in  their  cocoons,  and  it  is  probable  that  other  insects 
and  birds  prey  upon  them,  both  in  the  larvae  and  in  the  winged  states.  Pro- 
fessor Peck  has  described  a  minute  ichneumon-fly,  (Encyrtus,)  which  punctures 
the  eggs  of  the  slug-fly,  and  deposits  in  each,  a  single  egg  of  its  own.  These 
minute  eggs,  in  due  time,  produce  little  maggots,  which  live  in  the  shells  of  the 
eggs  of  the  slug-flies,  devour  their  contents,  and  afterwards  are  changed  to  chrys- 
alides, and  then  to  flies,  like  the  parent.  Thus,  by  these  atoms  of  existence, 
myriads  of  the  eggs  of  slug-flies  are  rendered  abortive, — an  admirable  illustration 
of  the  order  of  Providence,  which  prevents  the  earth  from  being  overrun  with 
one  species,  by  appointing  another  race  to  keep  them  down.  Ashes  or  quick- 
lime, sifted  or  thrown  on  the  trees  infested  by  these  slugs,  has  proved  effectual 
in  checking  their  depredations,  and  Mr.  Haggerston's  almost  universal  remedy, 
(n  solution  of  whale-oil  soap  and  water,)  has  been  found  to  be  equally  effectual. 
The  common  cherry,  as  well  as  the  peach-tree,  sometimes  suffers  severely  from 
the  attacks  of  the  borers,  produced  by  a  large  copper-coloured  beetle  (JBuprestis 
divaricata.  Say.) 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  common  cherry-tree  is  of  a  reddish 
hue,  more  or  less  veined  with  darker  shades,  and  somewhat  resembles,  in  its 
general  appearance,  some  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  mahogany.  When  well  sea- 
soned, its  weight  does  not  usually  exceed  forty-five  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot.  It  is 
sufficiently  tender  to  be  easily  wrought,  and  from  the  openness  of  its  grain,  it  is 
readily  coloured.  In  those  parts  of  Europe  where  mahogany  is  costly,  it  is  some- 
times employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  the  frames  of  mirrors,  and  other 
minor  works.  The  fruit  of  the  cherry,  although  a  favourite  food  with  most  per- 
sons, has  ever  been  found  more  tempting  than  wholesome.  Pliny  says,  "  this 
fruit  will  loosen  and  hurt  the  stomach ;  but  when  hung  up  and  dried,  has  a  con- 
trary effect."     He  relates  that  some  authors  have  affirmed  that  cherries  eaten 
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fre^h  from  the  trees,  when  drenched  with  the  mommg  dew,  and  the  stones  being 
also  swallowed,  will  purge  effectually,  and  cure  those  aflBlicted  with  the  gout  in 
their  feet.  The  hard-fieshed  cherries  are  considered  rather  indigestible  when 
eaten  too  freely ;  but  the  soft-fleshed  kinds,  such  as  the  morellos,  are  esteemed 
sufficiently  wholesome  to  be  given  in  fevers,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  putri- 
dity. The  soft-fleshed  kinds  are  often  dried,  by  being  exposed  on  boards  to  the 
sun,  or  in  an  oven  of  moderate  warmth.  Ripe  cherries  are  used  for  flavouring 
brandy ;  and  preserves,  marmalades,  lozenges,  and  various  other  kinds  of  confec- 
tionary are  manufactured  from  them.  An  oil  is  extracted  from  the  kernels, 
which  is  occasionally  used  for  emulsions,  and  to  mix  in  creams,  sugar-plums, 
etc.,  to  impart  to  them  the  flavour  of  bitter  almonds. 

Judiciously  planted  in  the  shrubbery,  the  Cerasus  vulgaris  forms  a  very  beau- 
tiful tree.  In  spring,  its  early  white  blossoms  are  contrasted  with  the  sombre 
shades  of  green ;  and  its  graceful  ruby  and  variegated  balls,  give  a  pleasing 
variety  in  summer.. 


Cerasus  boreoHs, 
THE  NORTHERN  CHERRY-TREE. 


St/nonymes. 


Cerasus  borealis, 


Cerasus  pennsyhatdcOf 
Cerisier  da  Canada, 
Canadischer  Kirschbanm, 
American  Bird  Cherrv-tree, 
Small  Cherry,  Red  Cherry-tree, 
Wild  Red  Cherry,  Bird  Cherry,  Choke 
Cherry-tree, 


SMicHAux,  North  American  Sylra. 
De  Candolle,  Frodromus. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicom. 
ToRRET  AND  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 
France. 
Germany. 
Britain. 
New  Englaiid. 

{  Other  farts  of  ANQLo-AxsRfcA. 


Engravingt,    Miehaux,  North  Amdirlcan  Sjlya,  pi.  90;  Loadon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  ii.,  fig.  410;  and  the  flgurea  below. 

Specific  Characters,  I^eaves  oval-obloDg,  acuminate,  m'embranaceoos,  glabrous,  denticulate,  and  almost 
in  an  eroded  manner.  Flowers  on  longish  pedicels,  and  disposed  nearly  in  a  corymbose  maimer. 
Fruit  nearly  ovate,  small ;  its  flesh  red. — De  CandoUe^  Frodromus, 


Description. 

HE   Cerasus 

borealis      is 

a  handsome 

small  tree, 
growing  to  a  heiglit  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  covered  with 
a  smooth  brownish  bark,  which  de- 
taches itself  laterally.  Its  leaves  are 
from  two  to  six  inches  long,  and 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  com- 
mon almond.  Its  flowers  put  forth 
in  May  or  June,  and  occur  in  small, 
white  bunches,  which  give  birth  to  a 
small,  red,  intensely-acid  fruit,  that 
arrives  at  maturity  in  July.  It  is 
described  by  Pursh  to  be  agreeable  to  the  taste,  astringent  in  the  mouth,  and 
hence  called  choke  cherry  ;  but  this  name  is  ordinarily  applied  to  another  tree. 

Geography,  6fc.  The  northern  cherry  is  found  in  a  common  soil  from  New- 
foundland to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  as  far  south  as 
Virginia.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1822,  and  is  growing  at  present 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges'  arboretum,  and  other  European  collections.  This  tree, 
like  the  paper  birch,  is  remarkable  for  springing  up  spontaneously,  in  old  culti- 
vated fields,  or  in  such  parts  of  the  forests  as  have  been  burnt  over  by  accident 
or  design.  Of  all  trees  of  North  America,  no  one  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
Cerasus  vulgaris  as  the  present  species ;  and  hence  it  has  been  recommended  as 
a  suitable  stock  to  graft  that  cherry  upon.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  exceedingly 
hard,  fine-grained,  and  of  a  reddish  hue ;  but  the  inferior  size  to  which  it  ususdly 
grows,  forbids  its  use  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
34 


Ceraaus  mahal^, 
THE  MAHALEB,  OR  PERFUMED  CHERRY-TREE. 

Synonymes,  . 

Pntnus  mahaleb,  Linn^ as,  Species  Plantamm. 

SDs  Candollb,  Frodromas. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictioaarf . 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Bntannicam. 
Bois  de  Sainte  Lucie,  Frunier  odorant,        France. 
Mahaleb-Eirschbaum,  Germant. 

Albero  di  Santa  Lucia,  CUiegio  canine,  )  t-^- 

Ciliegio  malebo,  j 

Perfumed  Cherry-tree,  Britain  and  Anglo- America. 

Ikmatioru.    Mahakb  ia  the  Arabian  name  of  thle  tree.    The  wood  of  this  apeciee  ia  perfhined,  and  uaed  by  tin  FnndK  in 
cabinet-work,  tojs,  &c.,  especially  in  the  village  of  Ste.  Lucie,  whence  aome  of  the  French  and  Italian  naniea. 

Engraving;    Du  Hamel,  Tr&it^  dea  Arbrea  et  Aibuetea,  v.,  id.  2;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  vl.,  pL  116;  aod  the 
flguiea  ImIow. 

Specific  Characters.    Leaves  cordately  ovate,  denticulate,  glanded,  curved.    Flowers  in  leafy  sub-coiym- 
bose  racemes.    Fruit  black,  between  ovate  and  round. — De  Ccaidollej  FrodromMS. 

Description, 

I  HE  Cerasus  mahaleb  is  a 
handsome  small  tree,  with  a 
white  bark,  and  numerous 

branches.      In    its    natural 

habitat,  it  is  seldom  found  above  twenty  feet  in  height ; 
but  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  in  a  good  soil,  it  sometimes 
attains  double  that  elevation,  with  a  trunk  four  feet  in 
circumference.  The  leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
the  common  apricot,  but  are  of  a  paler  green.  The 
flowers  put  forth  in  April  and  May,  and  are  succeeded 
by  black  fruit  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Cerasus 
sylvestris,  very  bitter  to  the  taste,  though  greedily  eaten  by  several  species  of  birds. 
Varieties.  Besides  a  tree  with  variegated  leaves,  Mr.  Loudon  mentions  two 
others : — 

1 .  C.  M.  FRUCTU  FLAVo.     YeUow-fruUed  Perfumed  Cherry-tree. 

2.  C.  M.  LATiFOLiuM.     Brood-kaved  Perfumed  Cherry-tree.  > 
Geography  and  History.     The  perfumed  cherry  is  found  wild  in  the  middle 

and  south  of  France,  the  south  of  Germany,  Austria,  Piedmont,  and  in  Crim 
Tartary ;  and,  according  to  Pallas,  it  grows  in  abundance  on  Mount  Caucasus, 
where  it  difiers  from  the  European  variety,  in  bringing  forth  both  flowers  and 
leaves  at  the  same  time,  and  the  latter  in  being  more  cordate  and  acuminate.  The 
tree  is  very  common  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Prance,  and  is  very  gene- 
rally cultivated  in  England  for  the  purposes  of  ornament.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  last-named  country  in  1714,  but  was  known  long  before,  as  Gerard 
remarks  that,  '^the  cunning  French  perfumers  make  bracelets,  chains,  and  such 
like  trifling  toys,  of  the  fruit,  which  they  send  to  England,  smeared  over  with 
some  old  sweet  compound  or  other,  and  here  sell  unto  our  curious  old  ladies  and 
gentlewomen,  for  rare  and  strange  pomambers,  for  great  sums  of  money." 

At  what  period,  and  by  whom,  the  Cerasus  mahaleb  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  is  uncertain.    It  is  found  in  several  of  the  American  nurseries  and 
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collections,  and  a  tree,  bearing  this  name,  is  standing  in  Washington  square,  in 
Philadelphia,  which  has  nearly  attained  the  utmost  magnitude  to  which  this 
species  grows. 

SaUj  SihuUion,  ^c.  According  to  Loudon,  the  perfumed  cherry  will  thrive  in 
any  poor  soil,  that  is  not  too  dry,  even  in  the  most  arid  sands  and  naked  chalks ; 
and  as  it  forms  a  low,  bushy  tree,  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the  wind,  it  may 
be  planted  in  an  exposed  situation.  When  young  plants  are  to  be  raised  from 
seeds,  the  fruit  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  preserved  in  sand  till  the  following 
spring,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  recommended  for  the  common  cherry.  The 
tree  may  also  be  propagated,  in  a  moist  climate,  by  layers,  by  shps  from  the 
stool,  taken  off  with  a  few  roots  attached,  by  suckers,  or  by  cuttings  from  the 
roots.  In  France,  it  is  extensively  raised  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cherries,  for  which,  it  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  growing  on  a 
very  poor  soil,  but  of  coming  into  sap  about  fifteen  days  later  than  the  gean,  by 
which  means  the  grafting  season  is  prolonged,  and  of  dwarfing  the  plants  grafted 
upon  it.  Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  other  dwarf  species  of  a  genus  which  will  unite 
with  a  tall,  robust-growhig  tree,  the  perfumed  cherry,  when  grafted  on  the  Cera- 
sus  sylvestris,  attains  a  larger  size  than  when  grown  on  its  own  roots. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  Cerasus  mahaleb  is  of  a  reddish-gray, 
hard,  compact,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  When  green,  it  possesses  a 
powerful  odour,  but  less  so,  and  more  agreeable,  when  dry,  in  which  last  condi- 
tion it  weighs  nearly  sixty  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot.  In  France,  it  is  much  sought 
after  by  cabinet-makers,  on  account  of  its  fragrance,  and  is  sold  by  them,  green, 
in  thin  veneers,  because  in  that  state  it  does  not  crack,  or  at  least,  the  slits  or 
chinks,  are  less  perceptibje.  In  the  Vosges,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey  of  Ste. 
Lucie,  it  is  much  sought  after  by  turners,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  snuff-boxes 
and  tobacco-pipes.  It  is  also  highly  prized  for  fuel,  on  account  of  the  fragrance 
which  it  sends  out  when  burning.  The  leaves  are  powerfully  fragrant,  more 
particularly  when  dried, — are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep,  and  are  used  by 
cooks  for  giving  flavour  to  game.  The  flowers  and  fruit,  like  the  wood  and 
leaves,  are  powerfully  scented,  the  former  being  so  much  so,  as  to  be  almost 
insupportable  in  a  close  room,  even  when  they  have  remained  only  for  a  short 
time.  The  kernels  of  the  fruit  are  employed  by  perfumers  to  scent  soap.  In 
Britain  and  America,  this  species  is  principally  cultivated  as  a  hedge-plant,  or 
as  an  ornamental  shrub  or  low  tree. 


Cerasus  virginiana^ 
THE  VIRGINIAN  CHERRY-TREE. 


S^nanymes. 


Prtaua  teroHna, 
Cerasus  tfirgimana, 

Cerasus  serotinOy 

Cerisier  de  Virginie, 
Virginischer  Kirschlnami 
CUiegio  di  Virginia, 
Virginian  Bird  Cherry-tree, 
Wild  Cherry-tree,  Black  Cherry 4ree, 


Ehrhast,  Beitrage  zor  Natnrkond. 

MicHAUx,  North  American  Sylva. 

Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicam. 

ToRRBT  AND  Grat,  FloFa  of  North  America. 

Db  Candour,  Prodromns. 

Francs. 

Gerjcant. 

Italy. 

Britain. 

Anglo- America. 


Engramngt,    Michaiuc,  Nonh  American  Sylra,  pL  88;  LoudoD,  Arboretum  BritanBicum,  li.,  fig.  418  et  yL  pL  114,  and 
the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters,  Leaves  (rather  coriaceous)  oval,  oblong,  or  lanceolate-oblong,  acuminate,  glabrous, 
or  bearded  along  the  midnb  beneath,  smooth  and  shining  above,  finely  serrate,  with  appressed,  or 
incurved  callous  teeth ;  petioles,  (or  base  of  the  leaf,)  mostly  with  two  or  more  glands;  racemes  eloor 
gated,  spreading ;  petals  broadly  obovate ;  drapes  globose,  purplish-black. — Torreif  and  Grojf,  Flora, 


Description. 


"^^Efr 

J^^^^^  PI^^^HE    Cerasiis    virgin- 

^^HBp^  Shr'S  iana,  where  the  soil 
"^^^^  K  LI  is  and  climate  are  the 
**■*'  KSSaH  most  congenial  to  its 

growth,  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  eighty 
or  one  hundred  feet,  with  a  trunk  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter ;  but  it  varies  much  in  size, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  grows.  In  England  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can British  provinces,  it  seldom  exceeds  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  diameter ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  latitude 
62**  N.,  it  grows  only  to  a  height  of  about  five 
feet  The  general  surface  of  the  bark  is 
smooth ;  but  it  is  blackish  and  rough,  detach-  | 
ing  itself  in  narrow  semi-circular,  hard,  thick 
plates,  which  adhere  for  a  time  to  the  tree, 
previous  to  dropping  off.  The  trunk  is  usu- 
ally straight  for  about  one  fourth  of  its  height,  where  it  ramifies  into  a  spreading 
summit  of  a  handsome  outline ;  but  its  foliage  is  too  thin  to  display  that  massy 
richness  which  gives  so  much  beauty  to  the  maples  and  many  other  trees.  The 
leaves  are  usually  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  toothed,  very  much  pointed,  and 
of  a  beautiful,  smooth,  shining  green,  with  two  or  more  small  reddish  glands 
at  the  base.  The  fiowers  are  white,  and  occur  in  spikes,  which,  when  fully- 
expanded,  have  a  beautiful  effect  They  put  forth  in  Florida  and  the  state  of 
Geoi^a  in  the  month  of  February,  but  in  some  parts  of  Canada,  not  before  the 
early  part  of  June.    The  fruit  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a 
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roundish  form,  purplish-black  colour,  and  edible,  but  slightly  bitter  to  the  taste. 
It  arrives  at  maturity  at  St.  Mary's,  in  Georgia,  by  the  first  of  June,  but  not  in 
the  northern  states  and  Canada  before  August  or  September,  when  it  affords  great 
nourishment  to  several  species  of  birds. 

Varieties.  Much  confusion  has  long  existed  among  authors  with  regard  to  the 
choke  cherry,  (Prunus  virginiana,  of  Linneeus,)  and  the  taild  cherry  (Prunus 
serotina,  of  Ehrhart.)  They  appear  to  have  been  confounded  by  Michaux  and 
others,  who  mistook  the  latter  for  the  choke  cherry,  and  consequently  described 
it  under  the  name  of  Cerasus  virginiana;  but,  as  we  believe  that  they  both 
belong  to  the  same  species,  this  is  to  us  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence.  By 
comparing  the  two  trees  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover 
anything  like  a  specific  distinction,  or  as  Mr.  Loudon  says,  even  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  race.  The  serratures,  and  the  tufts  of  hairs  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves,  are,  undoubtedly,  variable;  and  those  who  are  famiUar  with  the 
European  bird  cherry,  (Cerasus  padus,)  know  how  little  dependence  is  to  be 
placed  upon  its  foliage,  when  under  cultivation;  and  in  truth,  it  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  species  under  consideration,  that  Seringa,  in  De  CandoUe's  "  Pro- 
dromus,"  seems  to  doubt  if  it  be  really  distinct.  Admitting  the  above  remarks 
to  be  correct,  the  variations  of  the  Cerasus  virginiana  are  as  follows : — 

1,  C.  V.  PRiBcoi.  Early-fruited  Virginian  Cherry-tree ;  Choke  Cherry ;  Pru- 
nus virginiana,  of  Linnaeus ;  Cerasus  virginiana^  of  Torrey  and  Gray ;  Prunus 
serotina,  of  Pursh ;  Cerasus  serotina,  of  Loudon.  This  variety  differs  from  the 
species  in  having  broadly-oval  leaves,  abruptly  acuminated,  being  sometimes 
sub-cordate  at  the  base,  very  sharply,  and  often  doubly  serrate,  and  generally 
hairy  in  the  axils  of  the  veins  beneath ;  the  petals  are  orbicular ;  the  fruit  sub- 
globose,  of  a  glossy  scarlet-red,  when  ripe,  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  so  very 
astringent,  that  it  dries  the  mouth  and  throat  like  the  juice  of  spruce  cones, 
when  swallowed.  In  the  northern  states  and  Canada,  it  usually  ripens  its  fruit 
several  weeks  earlier  than  the  black  cherry-tree ;  hence  the  name  prcBcox. 

2.  C.  V.  CAPOLLiN,  De  CandoUe.  CapoUin  Bird  Cherry-tree,  native  of  Mexico, 
and  known  by  its  lanceolate,  serrated,  glabrous  leaves,  resembling  in  form,  and 
nearly  in  size,  those  of  the  SaUx  fragilis ;  and  the  whole  tree  appears  so  much 
like  the  Cerasus  virginiana,  that  there  is  but  little  doubt  of  its  being  only  a  vari- 
ety of  this  species,  but  of  a  larger  and  more  luxuriant  growth. 

Geography,  Soil,  ^c.  The  Cerasus  virginiana  is  found,  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  along  the  Atlantic  parts  of  America,  from  Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
It  especially  abounds  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  probably  is  nowhere  more  profusely  multiplied,  nor  more  fully  developed, 
than  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  In  the  southern  and  maritime  parts  of 
Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas,  where  the  summers  are  intensely  hot,  and  where  the 
soil  is  generally  dry  and  sandy,  it  is  but  sparingly  produced ;  and  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  where  the  ground  is  very  wet,  it  is  rather  limited  in  its  dimensions ;  but 
in  the  upper  parts  of  these  states,  where  the  climate  is  more  temperate,  and  the 
soil  is  more  fertile,  it  becomes  more  common,  though  less  abundant  than  in  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  New  York. 

This  species  appears  to  have  been  among  the  first  American  trees  that  were 
introduced  into  England ;  having  been  cultivated  there  by  Parkinson,  in  1629, 
under  the  name  of  *' Virginian  cherry-bay."  It  is,  at  present,  very  common  in 
British  collections,  and  is  growing  in  several  of  the  gardens  of  the  continent. 
The  largest  recorded  specimen  in  England,  is  at  Bagshot  Park,  in  Surrey,  which 
is  about  fifty  years  old,  and  forty  feet  in  height.  In  the  botanic  garden  at  Geneva, 
in  Switzerland,  there  is  also  another  tree  of  this  species,  of  about  the  same  dimen* 
sions. 
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Propagation.     The  Virginian  cherry  is  usually  propagated  from  seeds,  which 
may  be  treated,  in  all  respects,  like  those  of  the  Cerasus  vulgaris. 

Insects,  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  leaves  of  the  wild  cherry  are 
more  subject  to  the  attacks  of  caterpillars,  than  those  of  any  other  tree.  Among 
those  which  are  regarded  as  its  worst  enemy,  are  the  American  lackey-caterpil- 
lars, Clisiocampa  americana,  of  Harris.  The  eggs,  from  which  they  are  hatched, 
are  placed  around  the  ends  of  the  branches,  forming  a  wide  kind  of  ring  or  brace- 
let, consisting  of  three  or  four  hundred  eggs,  in  the  form  of  short  cylinders  stand- 
ing close  together,  on  their  ends,  and  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  brownish, 
water-proof  varnish.  The  caterpillars  come  forth  with  the  unfolding  of  the 
leaves.  The  first  signs  of  their  activity  appear  in  the  formation  of  a  little  angu- 
lar web  or  tent,  somewhat  resembling  a  spider's  web,  stretched  between  the  forks 
of  the  branches,  a  little  below  the  cluster  of  eggs.  Under  the  shelter  of  these 
tents,  in  making  which,  they  all  work  together,  the  caterpillars  remain  concealed 
at  all  times,  when  not  engaged  in  eating.  In  crawling  from  twig  to  twig,  and  from 
leaf  to  leaf,  they  spin  from  their  mouths  a  slender  silken  thread,  which  is  a  clue 
to  conduct  them  back  to  their  tents ;  and  as  they  go  forth  and  return  in  files,  one 
after  another,  their  pathways,  in  time,  become  carpeted  with  silk,  which  serves 
to  render  their  footing  secure  during  their  frequent  and  periodical  journeys  in 
various  directions,  to  and  from  their  common  habitation.  As  they  increase  in 
size  and  age,  they  enlarge  their  tent,  surrounding  it,  from  time  to  time,  with  new- 
layers  or  webs,  till  at  length  it  attains  a  diameter  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  They 
come  out  together,  at  certain  hours,  to  feed,  and  all  retire  at  once,  when  their 
regular  meals  are  finished ;  during  bad  weather,  however,  they  fast,  and  do  not 
venture  from  their  shelter  at  all.  When  fully  grown,  they  measure  about  two 
inches  in  length.  They  may  be  known  by  their  black  heads,  and  a  whitish  line 
extending  along  the  top  of  the  back  from  one  end  to  the  other,  on  each  side  of 
which,  in  a  yellow  ground,  are  numerous  short  and  fine  crinkled  lines,  that  form 
a  broad,  longitudinal,  black  stripe,  or  rather  a  row  of  long  black  spots,  one  on 
each  ring,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which  is  a  small  blue  spot ;  below  this,  is  a 
narrow,  wavy  yellow  line,  and  lower  still,  the  sides  are  variegated  with  fine, 
intermingled,  black  and  yellow  lines,  which  are  lost  at  last  in  the  general  dusky 
colour  of  the  under  side  of  the  body ;  on  the  top  of  the  eleventh  ring,  is  a  small, 
blackish,  hairy  wart,  and  the  whole  body  is  very  sparingly  clothed  with  soft, 
short  hairs,  rather  longer  and  thicker  upon  the  sides  than  elsewhere.  At  the 
age  of  about  seven  weeks,  they  begin  to  quit  the  trees,  separate  from  each 
other,  wander  about  for  a  while,  and  finally  secrete  themselves  in  some  crevice 
or  other  place  of  shelter,  and  make  their  cocoons.  These  are  of  a  regular,  oblong- 
oval  form,  composed  of  thin,  and  very  loosely  woven  webs  of  silk,  the  meshes  of 
which  are  filled  with  a  thin  paste.  Prom  fourteen  to  seventeen  days  after  the 
insects  have  spun,  the  chrysalides  burst  their  skins,  force  their  way  through  the 
wet  and  moistened  ends  of  the  cocoons,  and  appear  in  the  winged  or  miller  form. 
These  moths  are  of  a  rusty  or  reddish-brown  colour,  more  or  less  intermixed  with 
gray  on  the  middle  and  base  of  the  fore-wings,  which,  besides  are  crossed  by  two 
oblique,  straight,  dirty-white  lines.  They  expand  from  one  inch  and  a  quarter, 
to  one  inch  and  a  half,  or  a  little  more,  and  appear  in  Massachusetts,  in  great 
numbers,  in  July,  flying  about,  and  often  entering  houses  by  night,  at  which 
period  they  lay  their  eggs.  Many  of  the  caterpillars,  however,  are  unable- to 
finish  their  transformations,  by  reason  of  weakness,  especially  those  which  are 
unable  to  leave  with  the  rest  of  the  swarm,  but  make  their  cocoons  within  the  tent 
Most  of  these  will  be  found  to  have  been  preyed  upon  by  little  maggots  living 
upon  the  fat  within  their  bodies,  and  finally  changing  to  small,  four-winged 
ichneumon  wasps,  which,  in  due  time,  pierce  a  hole  in  &e  cocoons  of  their  vie- 
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tims,  and  escape  into  the  air.  The  American  lackey  caterpillar-moth  selects  the 
Virginian  cherry  in  preference  to  all  other  trees,  and  next  to  this,  the  apple,  a 
further  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  article  on  that  tree.* 

The  Virginian  cherry-tree,  and  also  the  garden  cherry,  and  peach-tree,  suffer 
severely  from  the  attacks  of  borers,  which  are  transformed  to  the  beetles  called, 
by  Mr.  Say,  in  his  "  American  Entomology,"  Buprestis  divaricata.  They  are 
usually  found  under  the  bark,  and  sometimes  in  the  solid  wood  of  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  trees,  where  they  undergo  their  transformations.  The  bee- 
tles, or  perfect  insects,  are  copper-coloured,  sometimes  brassy  above,  and  thickly 
covered  with  little  punctures.  They  measure  from  sevcil  to  nine-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  may  be  found  sunning  themselves  upon  the  limbs  of  the  trees  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 

Properties  mid  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Virginian  cherry-tree  is  of  a  dull,  light- 
red  tint,  which  deepens  with  age.  It  is  compact,  fine-grained,  takes  a  brilliant 
polish,  and  when  perfectly  seasoned,  is  not  liable  to  warp.  In  America,  it  is 
extensively  used  by  cabinet-makers,  for  almost  every  species  of  furniture ;  and, 
when  chosen  near  the  ramification  of  the  trunk,  it  rivals  mahogany  in  beauty. 
The  wood  is  generally  preferred  to  that  of  the  black  walnut,  (Juglans  nigra,) 
the  dun  colour  of  which,  in  time,  becomes  nearly  black.  It  is  also,  sometimes, 
employed  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  it  abounds,  in  ship-building,  and  for 
making  the  felloes  of  wheels.  The  bark  of  the  branches  and  of  the  roots,  is  col- 
lected by  herb-venders,  and  brought  to  market  in  pieces  or  fragments,  several 
inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  From  drying,  it 
becomes  somewhat  curved  laterally.  That  of  the  root  is  regarded  as  the  best,  is 
destitute  of  epidermis,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  brittle,  easily  pulverized,  and 
presents,  when  broken,  a  grayish  surface.  When  fresh,  the  odour  is  prussic, 
which  is  lost,  in  a  measure,  in  drying,  but  regained  by  maceration.  The  taste  is 
aromatic,  prussic,  and  bitter.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  useful  tonic,  and  appears  to 
possess,  in  some  degree,  narcotic  and  antispasmodic  properties.  Dr.  Barton 
informs  us,  that  the  leaves  of  this  tree  are  poisonous  to  certain  animals,  as  calves, 
and  even  the  berries  intoxicate  difierent  kinds  of  birds.  The  fruit  is  employed 
to  make  a  cordial,  by  infusion  in  rum  or  brandy,  with  the  addition  of  sugar. 

In  Europe,  the  Virginian  cherry  is  planted  solely  as  an  omanlental  tree ;  and 
as  such,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  In  America,  its  growth 
should  be  encouraged  along  the  road-sides,  and  in  the  woods,  in  order  to  attract 
and  afford  nourishment  to  frugivorous  birds. 

•  See  Harris'  Report,  pp.  266,  267,  268  et  269. 


Cerasus  eardiniana, 
THE  CAROLINIAN  CHERRY-TREE. 


Synanymes, 


Cerasus  carolmuma, 

Cerisier  da  Caroline, 
Eirschbaam  von  Carolina, 
Giliegio  di  Carolina, 
Carolinian  Bird  Cherry-tree, 
Carolinian  Cherry,  Wild  Orange, 


iMicHAtTx,  North  American  Sylva. 
LouDOK,  Arboretum  Bntahnicom. 
ToRRET  Aim  Orat,  Fiora  of  Ncrth  America. 
Francs. 
Germakt. 
Italy. 
Britaih. 
United  Statbs. 


Engreningt 
below. 


MIchauz,  North  American  Sylra,  pi.  89;  Loodoo,  ArbonHum  Brhannlcmn,  li.,  fig.  423,  ud  the  tgatm 


Specific  Characters.  Evergreen.  Leaves,  with  the  petioles  short ;  and  the  disk  lanceolate-oblong,  mncro- 
nate,  even,  rather  coriaceous,  mostly  entire.  Flowers  densely  disposed  in  axillary  laoemes,  that  are 
shorter  than  the  leaves.    Fruit  nearly  globose,  mucronate. — De  CandoUe,  Prodromus. 


Description. 

|HE  Cerasus 
caroliniana,  in 
its  natural  hab- 
itat,  usually  at- 
tains a  height  of  twenty  to  fifty  feet, 
and  ramifies  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  CTound,  forming  a  tufted  head. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a  dun  col- 
our, and  is  commonly  without  furrows 
or  cracks.  The  leaves  are  smooth 
and  shining  on  their  upper  surfaces, 
and  are  about  three  inches  long.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  numerous,  be- 
ing arranged  in  little  bunches,  from 
one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
which  spring  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  in  the  month  of  March  or  April. 
The  fruit,  which  is  oval,  and  nearly  black,  consists  of  a  soft  stone,  surrounded 
by  a  small  quantity  of  green,  inedible  pulp.  It  remains  upon  the  branches 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  second  year,  so  that  the  tree  is  laden,  at  the  same 
time,  both  with  flowers  and  fruit. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Cerasus  caroliniana  appears  to  be  principally 
confined  to  the  Bahamas,  and  the  islands  along  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas. 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  On  the  main  land,  it  is  seldom  found  growing  wild,  even 
at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  first  made  known  to 
Europe  by  Catesby,  who  sent  seeds  to  Miller  in  1759,  under  the  name  of  "  bastard 
mahogany."  The  largest  recorded  specimen  in  Britain,  is  at  Swallowfield,  in 
Hampshire,  which,  in  1833,  formed  a  shrub  ten  feet  in  height,  with  a  head  twelve 
feet  in  diameter. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Carolinian  cherry  is  fine-grained,  and 
of  a  roseate  hue ;  but  the  scarcity,  and  inferior  «ize  of  the  tree,  forbids  its  use  in 
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the  mechanic  arts.  The  bark  of  the  roots  possesses  a  strong  prussic  odour ;  and 
from  it,  Michaux  observes,  a  fragrant  spirituous  liquor  may  be  obtained.  The 
leaves,  according  to  EUiot,  are  very  poisonous,  frequently  destroying  cattle  that 
are  tempted  to  feed  freely  upon  them,  in  spring.  Its  flowers  are  more  sought 
after  by  bees  than  all  others  of  the  regions  where  it  abounds.  And  the  tree  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vegetable  productions  of  the  south, 
and  is  generally  there  selected  by  the  inhabitants,  to  plant  near  their  dwellings, 
not  only  on  this  account,  but  because  it  grows  with  rapidity,  and  affords  an 
impenetrable  shade.  It  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  and  it  has  been  suggested, 
that  it  would  succeed  if  engrafted  upon  the  Portugal  laurel  (Cerasus  lusitanica.) 
It  requires  a  deep,  free,  dry  soil,  ana  a  sheltered  situation. 
35 
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Genus    CRATAEGUS,   LiruU. 

Bosacese.  Icosandha  Pi-Fentagyuia. 

Sjf^.  Nat.  Sytf.  Lin, 

CraUBgus,  MespUus,  Op  Autboes. 

Ndflier,  Aub^pine,  Alizier,  France. 

Mispel,  Germant. 

Cratego,  Spino,  Italy. 

Thorn,  Hawthorn,  Britain  and  A  nolo- America. 

Derivation.    The  naniA  CtxUmgut  is  derir«d  from  the  Greek,  kratotf  strength ;  in  refecence  to  the  hardneas  and  stnngth  of 
the  wood. 

Generic  Characters.  Fruit  ovate,  not  spreadingly  open  at  the  top.  Carpels  1 — 5  prismatic  nats,  with 
bony  shells,  each  including  1  seed.  Leaves  angled  or  toothed ;  in  most  cases,  deciduous.  Flowers  in 
terminal  corymbs. — Loudon,  Arboretum. 

«p-f^^|f^^N  viewing  the  various  genera  of  hardy  ligneous  plants,  cultivated 
\4^^f^l^^jA  ^"  ^^®  gardens  and  shrubberies  of  Europe  and  America,  not  one, 
taken  as  a  whole,  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Crataegus. 
It  consists  of  small,  spiny  shrubs  or  low  trees,  mostly  natives  of 
Europe,  Asia,  northern  Africa,  and  of  North  America.     All  the 

species  flower  and  fruit  freely,  their  wood  is  hard  and  durable, 

and  the  plants  are  of  considerable  longevity.  They  may  all  be  trained,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  cultivator,  either  as  small,  handsome,  exceedingly  picturesque 
trees,  or  as  beautiful  gardenesque  shrubs.  Their  mode  of  growth  is  orderly,  neat, 
and  characteristic,  being  neither  so  slow  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  want  of  vigour, 
nor  so  rapid  and  robust  as  to  be  considered  as  coarse  and  rambling.  Their  leaves 
are  remarkably  neatly  cut,  and  finely  tufted;  but  are  subject  to  considerable 
variation  in  almost  every  species,  particularly  when  young.  The  flowers,  in 
some  kinds,  appear  in  masses  so  abundant,  as  almost  to  cover  the  entire  plant; 
and  the  fruit  is  produced  in  as  great  abundance  as  the  flowers.  The  colour  of 
the  blossoms  is  generally  white,  more  or  less  fragrant,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in 
the  double-flowered  hawthorn,  as  they  die  off",  are  of  a  very  fine  pink.  The 
fruit,  which  is  usually  red,  and  sometimes  yellow,  black,  or  green,  including 
many  varieties^ of  shade,  varies  in  size,  from  the  smallness  of  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  as  in  the  Crataegus  spathulata,  to  the  bigness  of  a  large  golden  pippin,  as  in 
the  Crataegus  mexicana.  The  fruit  of  several  species,  such  as  that  of  the  Cra- 
taegus azarolus,  aronia,  odoratissima,  aestivalis,  and  tanacetifolia,  is  agreeable  to 
the  palate ;  and  that  of  all  the  species  is  greedily  devoured  by  singing  birds.  All 
the  species  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  by  grafting,  or  inoculation,  and  will 
grow  on  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry ;  but  they  will  not  grow  vigorously  in  a 
soil  that  is  not  deep  and  free,  and  rich,  rather  than  poor.  Whether  employed  as 
small  trees,  or  as  shrubs,  they  are  all  admirably  adapted  for  planting  grounds  of 
limited  extent ;  and  especially  for  small  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities 
and  large  towns.  Finally,  were  a  man  to  be  exiled  to  an  estate  without  a  single 
shrub  or  tree,  with  permission  to  choose  only  one  genus  of  ligneous  plants,  to 
form  all  his  plantations,  shrubberies,  orchards,  and  flower-gardens,  it  is  probable 
that  he  could  not  find  a  genus  that  would  afford  him  so  many  resources  as  that 
of  the  Crataegus.* 

*  See  Loudon^s  Arboretum  Britannicum,  ii.,  p.  814. 
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It  appears  that  this  genas  did  not  attract  much  attention  in  Britain  until  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century ;  since  which  period,  according  to  Mr.  Lou- 
don, the  number  of  sorts  has  been  more  than  doubled,  chiefly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Ijondon  Horticultural  Society,  and  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney. 
At  least  eighty  well-marked  species  and  varieties  exist  in  their  collections,  and 
about  the  same  number  at  Somerford  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  made  by  General 
Monckton,  and  at  the  seat  of  Frederick  Bourne,  Esquire,  at  Terenure,  near  Dub- 
lin. The  best  collections  in  Scotland  are  in  the  Edinburgh  botanic  garden,  and 
in  Lawson's  nursery.  The  greatest  number  of  species  in  one  garden,  in  France, 
is  said  to  be  in  the  Pepini^ro  de  Luxembourg.  Good  collections  are  also  found 
in  the  nurseries  of  MM.  Audibert,  at  Tarascon;  and  of  MM.  Baumann,  at 
Bollwyller.  The  best  collection  in  Belgium  is  at  Humbeque,  near  Brussels; 
and  the  finest  in  Germany  are  those  in  the  Floetbeck  nurseries,  at  Hamburg, 
and  in  the  Gottingen  botanic  garden.  Collections  have  also  been  formed  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Warsaw,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Count  Wodzicki,  at  Niedz- 
weidz,  nearCracow,  in  Poland ;  and  at  the  imperial  garden  of  Odessa,  in  Russia. 
Among  the  American  nurseries  and  collections,  the  finest  specimens  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Bartram  botanic  garden,  and  at  the  Woodlands  cemetery,  near  Philadelphia. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  describing  all  the  species 
of  this  genus  at  length ;  we  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  those 
which  are  the  most  valuable  for  hedges,  and  the  purposes  of  ornament;  and  for 
more  detailed  information  concerning  this  interesting  family  of  low  trees,  we 
would  refer  the  reader  to  Loudon's  "Arboretum  Britannicum." 

Under  the  name  of  hawthorns  may  be  comprehended  the  numerous  varieties  of 
the  Crataegus  oxycantha,  and  the  races  nearly  allied  to  it.  They  have  all  deeply- 
lobed,  rather  glossy  leaves,  with  but  few  hairs,  fragrant  flowers,  and  smsill,  shin- 
ing fruit  or  haws.  Thirty  feet  is  not  an  unusual  height  for  a  tree  to  attain,  and 
fine  specimens  exist,  in  England,  of  an  elevation  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  The  flow- 
ers of  some  varieties  are  double,  in  others  bright-crimson,  while  the  fruit  in  some 
is  yellow,  and  in  others  black.  "  The  hawthorn,"  says  Lauder,  **  is  not  only  an 
interesting  object  by  itself,  but  produces  a  most  interesting  combination,  or  con- 
trast, as  things  may  be,  when  grouped  with  other  trees.  We  have  seen  it  hang- 
ing over  rocks,  with  deep  shadows  under  its  foliage;  or  shooting  from  iheir  sides 
in  the  most  fantastic  forms,  as  if  to  gaze  at  its  image  in  the  deep  pool  below. 
We  have  seen  it  contrasting  its  tender  green,  and  its  delicate  leaves,  with  the 
brighter  and  deeper  masses  of  the  holly  and  the  alder.  We  have  seen  it  growing 
under  the  shelter,  though  not  in  the  shade,  of  some  stately  oak ;  embodying  the 
idea  of  beauty  protected  by  strength.  Our  eyes  have  often  caught  the  motion  of 
the  busy  mill-wheel,  over  which  its  blossoms  were  clustering.  We  have  seen  it 
growing  grandly  on  the  green  of  the  village  school,  the  great  object  of  general 
attraction  to  the  young  urchins,  who  played  in  idle  groups  about  its  roots ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  only  thing  remaining  to  be  recognized,  when  the  school-boy  returns 
as  a  man.  We  have  seen  its  aged  boughs  overshadowing  one  half  of  some  peaceful 
woodland  cottage ;  its  foliage  half  concealing  the  windows,  whence  the  sounds 
of  happy  content  and  cheerful  mirth  came  forth.     We  know  that  lively  season, — 

*  When  the  milkmaid  singeth  biythe, 
And  the  mower  whete  his  acythe, 
And  every  shepherd  telle  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale ;' 

and  with  these,  and  a  thousand  such  associations  as  these,  we  cannot  but  feel 
emotions  of  no  ordinary  nature  when  we  behold  this  beautiful  tree." 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  true  hawthorns  are  the  oriental  thorns^  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  various-leaved  species,  (Crataegus  heterophylla,)  have  their 
leaves  deeply  cut,  and  so  closely  covered  with  hairs,  as  to  have  a  aull-gray,  or 
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hoary  aspect.  They  are  less  graceful  in  their  mode  of  growth,  some  of  them 
having  a  round  formal  head ;  but  their  flowers  are  larg^,  and  even  more  fra- 
grant, and  their  large  fruit  renders  them  striking  objects  in  autumn.  The  spe- 
qieb  most  worthy  of  culture  among  this  group,  are  the  azarole,  (C.  azarolus,) 
distinguished  for  its  globose,  scarlet  fruit,  which  is  eaten  in  Italy;  the  sweet- 
scented  thorn,  (C.  odoratissima,)  with  its  large,  coral-red  fruit;  the  tansy-leaved 
thorn,  (C.  tanacetifolia,)  known  by  its  globose,  yellowish-green  fruit ;  and  the 
aronia  thorn,  ^C.  aronia,)  celebrated  for  its  light,  orange-coloured  fruit,  which  is 
sold  in  the  markets  of  Montpellier,  in  France,  under  the  name  oiPommeites  d  deiijc 
closes. 

The  American  thorns  are  species  with  leaves  but  little  lobed,  usually  broad, 
shining,  unequally  toothed,  oiten  having  exceedingly  long  spines,  and  having 
fruit  of  an  intermediate  size.  They  are  not  regarded  as  quite  so  handsome  as 
the  species  of  the  preceding  groups ;  but  the  following,  nevertheless,  have  suffi- 
ciently ornamental  features,  to  be  well  worthy  of  cultivation : — The  cock-spur 
thorn,  (CratsBgus  crus-galli,)  and  several  of  its  varieties ;  the  dotted-fruited  thorn 
(C.  punctata);  the  Washington  or  heart-leaved  thorn  (C.  cordata);  Douglas' 
thorn,  (C.  douglasii,)  distinguished  for  its  dark,  handsome  leaves  ana  fruit;  and 
the  small-fruited  thorn,  (C.  microcarpa,)  with  graceful,  pendulous  shoots,  and 
very  small,  beautiful  vermilion-coloured  fruit. 

Lastly,  the  evergreen  thorns^  including  the  Mexican  thorn,  (Crataegus  mexir 
cana,)  and  the  fiery-fruited  thorn  (C.  pyracantha.)  The  former  is  a  small  tree, 
with  lance-shaped,  bright-green  leaves,  and  large,  round,  yellow  fruit;  and  the 
latter  is  an  inhabitant  of  rocks  and  wild  places  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  Cau- 
casus, and  has  long  been  cultivated  for  its  flame-coloured  berries,  which  remain 
upon  the  plant  during  most  of  the  winter. 


CratcBgus  punctata, 
THE  DOTTED-FRUITED  THORN. 

Synonymes, 


Cratagus  punetataf 

N^flier  a  fruits  pointilles, 

Geflecte  Mispel, 

Dotted-fruiled  Thorn,  Thom-lAisb, 


(*!>&  Candolle,  Prodromus. 

I  LoupoN,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

(  ToRRET  AKD  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 

France. 

Germakt. 

Britain  and  Anglo- America. 


Engravingt,    London,  Arboretum  Britaanicum,  ii.,  figs.  569  and  570,  in  p.  854  et  r\.,  pL  123 ;  and  ihe  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.    Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  glabrous,  serrated.    Calyx  a  little  villose ;  its  sepals 
awl-shaped,  entire.    Fruit  usually  dotted. — De  Candolky  Prodromus. 


Description. 

I  HE  Crataegus  punctata  is  a 

small   tree,   growing  to  a 

height  of  twelve  to  twenty- 

five  feet,  in  swamps,  and  on 

the  borders  of  woods  throughout  the  United  States; 

is   particularly  abundant  in  Virginia  and  Carolina; 

and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1746,  where  it  is  | 

generally  found  in  collections.     Its  wood  is  very  hard, 

and  is  employed  by  the  Indians  of  the  west  coast  of 

America,   to  make  wedges  for   splitting  logs.      Its 

leaves  are  light-green,  membranaceous,  rather  thick, 

firm,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  when  old,  are  usually  hairy  beneath. 

The  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  May  or  June.     The  fruit  is  globose,  half 

of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  yellowish  or  of  a  dull-red  colour,  dotted,  rather 

pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  tough,  ripens  in  September,  and  falls  with  the  leaves. 

Varielies.     In  the  British  gardens,  there  are  three  forms  of  this  species,  desig- 
nated as  follows : — 

1.  C.  p.  RUBRA,  Loudon.     Red-fruited  Dotted  Thorn,  a  spreading  tree,  growing 
to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  with  red  fruit,  and  when  old,  has  but  few  spines. 

2.  C.  p.  RUBRA  STRiCTA,  Loudou.     Red-fruUed  Erect-branched  Dotted  Thom^ 
differing  from  the  above  in  being  more  fastigiate  in  its  growth. 

3.  C.  p.  AUREA,  Loudon.     Yellow-fruited  Dotted  Thorn,  a  fastigiate-growing 
tree,  with  yellow  fruit,  and  when  old,  with  but  few  thorns. 


CrattBgus  crus-gttlH, 
THE  COCK-SPUR  THORN. 


Synonymes, 


Cratagus  crus-gaXU^ 

Neflier  pied  de  coc, 

Glanzende  Mispel, 

Lazzeraolo  rosso,  Lazzeroolo  spinoso^ 

Cock-spur  Thorn, 


LiNifjBUS,  Species  Plantamm. 

Loudon,  Artraretum  Britanoicum. 

ToRRET  AMD  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 

France. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Britain  and  Anglo- Ambaica. 


Engraving:    Loadoa,  Arboretum  Brltannicam,  il.,  fig.  674  in  ix  856,  and  vi.  pU  126  et  127 ;  and  the  fibres  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Spines  long.  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  nearly  sessile,  glossy,  glabrous,  falling 
off  late.  Stipules  hnear.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  and  somewhat  serrated.  Styles  2.  Fruit 
scarlet. — De  CandolUy  Prodromus, 

Description. 

I  HE    Crataegus    crns- 

galli   is   a  beautiful 

low  tree,  often  grow- 

ing   to  a  height  of 

fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  found  in  woods  and  hedges, 
from  Florida  to  Canada,  and  as  far  west  as  Mis- 
souri. It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1691, 
and  has  been  more  generally  cultivated  in  that 
country  than  any  other  American  species.  In 
warm,  sheltered  situations,  it  is  sometimes  sub- 
evergreen,  retaining  its  leaves  and  fruit  through- 
out the  winter.  Its  branches  are  armed  with 
sharp,  slender  spines,  two  or  three  inches  long. 
The  leaves  are  usually  obtuse,  of  a  shining, 
deep-green  above,  and  paler  and  dull  beneath. 
The  flowers  appear  in  April  and  May,  and  are 
succeeded  by  small,  somewhat  pyriform,  scarlet 
fruit,  which  ripens  in  September  and  October. 

Varieties,  De  CandoUe  and  Loudon  describe,  under  this  species,  the  five  fol- 
lowing varieties : — 

1.  C.  c.  sPLENDENs.  Shining-lcaved  Cock-spur  Thortij  the  leaves  of  which  are 
ovate-wedged-shaped,  and  shining. 

2.  C.  c.  PYRACANTHiFOLiA.  YelloW'Spifiedr-leaved  Cock-spur  Thorn.  The  leaves 
of  this  variety  are  oblong,  with  the  upper  part  lanceolate,  and  the  lower  part 
tending  to  wedge-shaped. 

3.  C.  c.  8ALICIF0LIA.  WiUow-leaved  Cock-spur  Thorn,  with  leaves  resembling 
in  shape,  those  of  the  preceding  variety,  and  like  it,  forms  a  beautiful  low,  flat- 
headed  tree. 

4.  C.  c.  LINEARIS.  Parallelsided-leaved  Cock-spur  Thorn,  This  variety  may 
be  known  by  its  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  shortish  spines,  and  yellowish-red 
fruit. 
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6.  C.  c.  NANA.  Dwarf  Cock-spur  Thorn,  distinguished  by  its  somewhat 
tomentose  branchlets,  oval-lanceoIate  leaves,  paler  on  the  under  than  the  upper 
surface,  and  dwarfish  in  its  growth.  When  trained  to  a  single  stem,  it  forms  a 
beautiful  miniature  gardenesque  tree,  as  denoted  in  the  figure  below. 

Propagation,  ^c.  In  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  '*  Trsmsactions  of  the 
London  Society  of  Arts,"  is  given  the  following  method  of  raising  thorns  from 
roots,  which  has  long  been  practised  both  in  Europe  and  America  with  success  : — 
"  Purchase  the  desired  number  of  thorns,  and  when  three  years  old,  take  them 
up  and  trim  the  roots,  from  each  of  which,  ten  or  twelve  cuttings  will  be 
obtained.  Plant  these  cuttings  in  rows  half  a  yard  asunder,  and  about  four 
inches  from  each  other  in  the  row.  They  ought  to  be  about  four  inches  long, 
and  planted  with  the  top  one  fourth  of  an  inch  out  of  the  ground,  and  well 
fastened,  otherwise  they  will  not  succeed  so  well.  April  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
the  cuttings.  The  thick  end  must  be  planted  uppermost.  The  advantages  of 
this  mode  are,  first,  in  case  any  one  has  raised  from  haws,  a  thorn  with  remark- 
ably large  prickles,  of  vigorous  growth,  or  possessing  any  other  qualification 
requisite  to  make  a  good  fence,  he  may  propagate  it  far  better  and  sooner,  from 
roots,  than  any  other  way.  Secondly,  in  three  years  he  may  raise  from  roots  a 
better  plant  than  csui  in  six  years  be  raised  from  haws,  and  with  double  the 
quantity  of  roots." 


Craicbgus  cordata, 
THE  HEART-LEAVED    OR   WASHINGTON  THORN. 

Sifnonymes. 

SDb  Candollb,  Prodromas. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicam. 
ToR&EY  AUD  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 
Neflier  a  feuilles  en  coBur,  Frahce. 

Herzbl&ttrige  Mispel,  Germany. 

Heart-leaved  Thorn,  Washington  Thorn,    Britain  and  Anolo- America. 

Engraving:    London  Botanical  Register,  pi.  1151 ;  Loudon,  Arboretom  Britannicum,  ii.,  fig.  590  in  p.  B61,  et  ri.  pL  137 ; 
and  the  figurea  below. 

Specific  Characters,    Disks  of  leaves  cordate-ovate,  angled  by  lobes,  glabrous.    Petioles  and  calyxes  with- 
out glands.    Styles  5  in  a  flower. — De  Candolle,  Prodrtmus, 
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Description. 

[HE   Crataegus 

cordata   is    a 

handsome  low 

tree  or  shrub, 

fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  found 
in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  rocky 
places,  and  on  the  banks  of  streams 
which  issue  from  the  AUeghanies,  from 
Canada  to  Georgia.  Its  head  is  close 
and  compact,  with  branches  armed  with 
very  long,  slender,  sharp  spines.  Its 
leaves  are  of  a  deep,  shining  green,  and 
vary,  exceedingly,  in  size,  according  to 
the  age  and  vigour  of  the  tree.  They 
are  usually  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
length,  and  are  often  deeply,  and  near- 
ly equally  three-lobed,  like  those  of  the 
red-flowered  maple,  being  sometimes 
of  a  slightly  rhombic  form,  and  a  little  tapering  at  the  base.  The  flowers,  which 
appear  by  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  are  produced  in  numerous 
terminal  corymbs,  and  are  succeeded  by  very  small,  depressed-globose,  bright-pur- 
ple fruit.  This  species  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  since  the  year  1738,  where 
several  fine  specimens  are  growing,  of  a  height  of  fifteen  to  thirty  feet.  It  was 
first  cultivated  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Main,  of  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  has  since  been  much 
employed  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  for  hedges,  under  the  name  of 
"Washington  Thorn." 


Oenus  AMELANCHIER,  Medic. 

BosacetB.  Icosandria  Di-Fentagynia. 

S!f9t.  Nat,  Syt,  Litu 

Synonymes, 

Amdanehier,  MespUus,  Aronia,  CrataguSf  Fyms,  Of  Authors. 

DeriwUioiu,  Am^neier,  accordtnf  to  Clusius,  Is  derived  from  anulaneier^  the  old  SaT07  name  for  the  Amelanchier  rul^arie. 
The  other  names  hare  been  applied  to  the  treea  of  this  genus,  from  the  resemblance  thej  were  supposed  to  bear  to  the  medlari 
thorn,  etc. 

Generic  Characters,  dvaries  5,  each  divided  by  a  partidoD,  so  that  there  are  10  cells ;  ovules,  1  in  each 
cell.  Ripe  pome  including  3 — 5  carpels.  Petals  lanceolate.  Leaves  simple,  serrate,  deciduous. 
Flowers  m  racemes. — Loudoriy  Arboretum, 

^HE  genus  Amelanchier  occurs  in  but  two  forms  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  be  regarded  as  species,  namely,  the  common  amelan- 
chier of  Europe,  (A.  vulgaris,)  and  the  Amelanchier  canadeQsis, 
(Jime  berry,)  of  North  America.  The  former  is  a  native  of  moun- 
tainous woods,  among  rocks,  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  as 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  Fontainbleau,  &c.,  and  has  been  culti- 
vated in  Britain  since  1596,  where  it  forms  a  most  desirable  low  tree,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  height,  on  account  of  its  early  and  numerous  flowers,  which  cover 
the  tree  like  a  white  sheet,  about  the  middle  of  April,  and,  in  very  mild  seasons, 
even  in  March.  Its  fruit  is  round,  soft,  eatable,  and  ripens  in  July,  soon  after 
which,  it  drops  off,  or  is  eaten, by  birds.  It  may  be  propagated  from  seeds  or  by 
grafting  on  the  hawthorn  or  the  quince. 

To  the  same  natural  family  belongs  the  common  medlar  of  Europe,  (Mespilus 
germanica,)  a  tree  which  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  has  been  cultivated  in 
^ Britain  for  an  indefinite  period.  As  an  ornamental  shrub,  it  well  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection,  from  the  tortuous,  fantastic  appearance  of  its  branches, 
its  large  leaves,  large  white  flowers,  and  rich-looking  persistent  calyxes,  which 
accompany  its  fruit.  There  are  seveiral  varieties  of  this  species,  among  which, 
what  is  called  the  "  Dutch  medlar,"  is  reckoned  the  best.  The  fruit,  however, 
is  not  eaten  till  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay,  when  it  is  very  agreeable  to  some 
palates;  though,  as  Du  Hamel  observes,  it  is  probably  more  *' un  fruit  de  fantai- 
sie,"  than  one  of  real  utihty. 
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Amdanchier  canadetma, 
THE  CANADIAN  AMELANCHIER. 


Synonymes. 


MespUvs  canadensis^ 
MespUus  arborea^ 
Amelanchier  c.  botryapvumj 

Amelanchier  botryapiumj 

Grand    Amelanchier,    Amelanchier    de 

Choisy,    Alizier    de    Choisjr,    Alizier 

a  griappes, 
Traubenbime, 
Amelanchier  di  Canada, 
Canadian     Medlar,     Snowy     Mespilus, 

Snowy-blossomed  Amelanchier, 
"Wild  Pear-tree,  Sugar  Plum,  June  Berry, 

Shad-bl0W,  Shad-flower, 


LiHRJBtrs,  Species  Flantamm. 
MicHAux,  North  American  Sylva. 
Torre  Y  and  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America. 
De  Cakdolle,  Frodromus. 
Hooker,  Flora  Boreali- Americana. 
LouDoif,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

Fbancb. 

Germany. 
Italy. 

Britain. 
ANeLo-AmRxcA. 


Derwationa.    The  specific  name, 
fruit,  and  ihe  Celtic  apon,  water,  p   ' 

ffounds.    The  Oerraaiv  na«ie  ■ignif. r-  r-—    ,. f « ^ 

of  the  country  in  the  month  of  f  une,  before  that  of  any  other  tree  \  and  It  is  named  Shad-biow  because  the  opening  of  iu  blos- 
soms Indicates  the  season  at  which  the  shad  ascend  the  rirevs,  on  the  hanks  of  which  it  sometimes  abounds. 


tame,  botryanium.  is  derired  from  the  Greek,  botnu,  a  grape,  In  reference  to  the  /orm  of  the 
)r,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  this  species  usually  growing  along  streams  and  In  swampy 
ignifies  Oraps-pear.    It  is  eaUed  Jktnt  Btrry,  on  account  of  the  ripening  of  its  fruit  in  some  pans 


Bngraving9.    Michaux,  North  American  Sylva,  pi.  66;  Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  1.,  pi.  Ix. ;  Loudon,  Aitorelum  Britan- 
■lc«m»  il.,  H'  ^  (ttd  Ti.,  pL  163  et  163;  and  the  figures  bslow. 

Spwific  Charatters.    Leases  oMong-elliptical,  euspidate,  somewhat  vinous  when  young,  afterwards  gla- 
brousw-«I>l  Candolh,  Frodrtmus, 


iv 


Description. 

HE  Amelanchier  cana- 
densis, in  favourable 
situationsi  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  thir- 
loriy  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  ten  or 

twelve  inches.     Its  leaves  are  from  two  to  three 

inches  lon^y  alternate,  of  a  lengthened  oval 

shape,  finely  toothed,  and,  when  beginning  to 

open,  are  covered  with  a  thick,  silvery  down, 

which   disappears   with    their    growth,   and 

leaves  them  perfectly  smooth  on  both  sides. 

The  flowers,  which  are  white,  and  rather 

large,  are  disposed  in  long  panicles  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches,  and  expand  in  the 

Carolinas  and  Georgia  in  February  and  March, 

and  in  the  middle  and  northern  states  in  April 

and  May.     The  fruit  is  of  a  globular  form,  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diam^ 

eter,  red  in  an  immature  state,  and  of  a  dark-purple  when  fully  ripe,  and  is 

covered  with  a  bloom.    It  matures  at  the  south  in  the  month  of  June,  and  from 

one  to  two  months  later  in  the  more  northern  regions  where  it  abounds.     Of  this 

fruit,  the  largest  tree  rarely  yields  more  than  half  a  pound. 
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Varieties,  As  numerous  forms  constantly  occur  between  the  European  and 
American  types  of  this  genus,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  which  species  they 
belong.  Indeed,  the  two  trees  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  that  fhey  have 
been  regarded  by  some  botanists  as  belonging  to  the  same  species.  There  are 
several  races,  however,  which  appear  to  be  sufficiently  distinct,  and  may  be 
described  as  follows : — 

1.  A.  c.  OBLONGiFOLiA,  ToHTcy  and  Gray.  Oblong-leaved  Canadian  Amelan- 
chier,  a  shrubby  tree,  with  oval-oblong  leaves. 

2.  A.  c.  ROTUNDiFOLiA,  Torrcy  and  Gray.  Round-leaved  Canadian  Amelanchier, 
occurring  either  shrubby  or  arborescent,  with  roundish-oval  leaves. 

3.  A.  c.  ALNiFOLiA,  Torrcy  and  Gray.  Alder-leaved  Canadian  Amelanchier,  also 
shrubby  or  arborescent.  Its  leaves  are  roundish,  elliptical,  very  obtuse  or  retuse 
at  each  end,  and  only  serrate  near  the  summit. 

4.  A.  c.  PUMn.A,  Torrey  and  Gray.  Dwarf  Canadian  Amelafichier,  with  small, 
roundish-oval  leaves,  obtuse  at  both  ends. 

6.  A.  c.  oLioocARPA,  Torrey  and  Gray.  Few-fruUed  Canadian  Amelanchier,  a 
shrubby  tree,  with  narrow  oval  or  oblong  leaves,  which  are  mostly  glabrous, 
even  when  young. 

Geography,  S^c.  The  Amelanchier  canadensis,  with  the  exception  of  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  southern  states,  is  spread  over  the  whole  extent  of  Anglo- 
/America,  from  Georgia  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  from  Newfoundland  to  Oregon. 
It  is  most  multiplied  on  the  fertile  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  swampy  grounds, 
although  it  sometimes  occurs  in  dry,  rocky  places,  where  the  soil  is  less  rich. 
This  species  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  1746. 
It  is  common  in  the  European  gardens  and  collections,  where  it  has  acquired  a 
height  of  more  than  twenty  feet,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  early  spring,  for  its 
profusion  of  flowers,  and  in  autumn,  for  the  fine  dark-red,  which  its  leaves 
assume  before  they  fall. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  Canadian  amelanchier  is  white 
throughout,  exhibiting  no  difference  of  colour,  except  in  being  longitudinally 
traversed  by  small  red  vessels,  which  intersect  each  other  and  run  together,  as 
in  the  red  birch  (Betula  nigra.)  From  its  inferior  size,  and  want  of  durability, 
it  is  applied  to  no  particular  use  in  the  arts.  The  fruit  is  of  an  agreeable  sweet 
taste,  and  is  used  by  the  natives,  in  the  northern  regions  where  it  abounds,  as  an 
article  of  food. 


Genus   PYRUS,  Lindl. 

Rosaces.  Iscondria  Di-FeDtagynia. 

Sytt,  NtU,  Sjft.  Lin, 

Synonymes. 

Aria,  Aronia,  Cratagus,  MespUus,  j  "^  authors. 

DerivatioftB.  The  word  PyrtM  is  derived  from  the  Celtic,  perm,  the  pear;  and  Malua  is  the  ancient  Boman  name  of  the 
apple- tree.  The  other  namee  have  beeu  applied  to  various  iree»  of  this  genusj  from  the  analog  the/  were  supposed  to  bear  to 
the  Aria,  Aronia,  etc. 

Generic  Characten,    Carpels  5,  or  2 — 5.    Seeds  2  in  each  carpel.    Trees  or  shrubs.    Leaves  simple  or 
pinnate,  deciduous.    Flowers  in  spreading  terminal  cymes  or  corymbs. — Loudon^  Arboretum. 

JHE  genus  Pyrus  is  composed  of  low  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  decid- 
uous, and  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  of  North  America.  Some 
of  them  are  held  in  high  estimation  for  their  fruit ;  while  others 
are  cultivated  chiefly  for  their  flowers.  Under  this  head,  modern 
botanists  have  united  the  old  genera  Pyrus,  Malus,  and  Sorbus, 
together  with  several  species  formerly  included  under  Mespilus, 
Crataegus,  Aronia,  and  others.  Taking  the  generic  characters  from  the  fruit,  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Loudon,  that  this  union  appears  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
canons  laid  down  by  botanists;  but  we  cannot  help  stating,  with  him,  that,  in 
our  opinion,  it  would  be  much  more  convenient,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  in 
estabhshing  genera,  to  take  into  consideration  the  leaves,  the  character  of  the 
vegetation,  the  physiology,  and  even  the  habit,  of  the  plant,  than  merely  to  draw 
the  distinctive  characters  from  the  parts  of  fructification.  In  consequence  of 
attending  only  to  these  parts  of  plants,  the  genus  Pyrus,  as  at  present  constituted, 
contains  species,  such  as  the  apple  and  pear,  which  will  not  readily  graft  on  each 
other ;  a  circumstance  which  clearly  shows  that  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of 
plants,  in  one  genus,  is  not  a  natural  one.  We  think  that  no  plants  should  be 
comprehended  in  the  same  genus,  which  will  not  graft  reciprocally  on  each 
other,  nor  those  of  difierent  habits  or  constitutions ;  and,  consequently,  that  twin- 
ing plants  should  not  be  classified  with  trees  and  upright  shrubs ;  nor  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  with  evergreens.  When  a  more  perfect  knowledge  is  obtained 
of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  remodel  all  of  the  genera,  as  well  as  to  give,  in  many  cases, 
new  and  characteristic  names  to  the  species, — a  labour  which,  formidable  as  it 
may  appear  at  first  view,  will  be  diminished  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible,  when 
the  present  chaos  of  names,  and  apparently  of  species,  is  reduced  by  simplifica- 
tion.* 

Under  the  genus  Pyrus  are  at  present  included  the  apple  and  the  pear,  which 
were  formerly  considered  as  distinct.  Those  authors  most  tanacious  concerning 
the  establishment  of  the  two  vegetables  as  different  genera,  have  drawn  their 
characters  from  the  adherence  of  the  lower  part  of  the  five  styles  to  their  villosity, 
to  the  spheroidal  form  of  their  fruit,  and  to  the  stem  of  the  apple  being  set  in  a 
cavity, — characters  which  are  by  no  means  constant,  and  are  frequently  effaced. 
M.  Turpin,  in  a  memoir  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  difference 

*  See  Loudon's  Arboretum  Britannicum,  ii.,  p.  879. 
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existing  between  the  cellular  tissues  of  the  apple  and  pear,  founds  their  distinction 
in  the  absence  or  presence  of  those  stony  concretions  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  pear.  These  concretions  he  attributes  to  the  aggregation  of  little  globules, 
which  by  degrees  become  clogged  with  an  indigestible  matter,  confusedly  depos- 
ited in  molecules,  from  which  they  receive  their  opaqueness,  hardness,  and  colour. 
This  gei^s,  according  to  De  Candolle  and  Loudon,  may  be  classified  under 
eight  sections,  all  the  species  of  which  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  and  by 
grafting  or  budding  on  the  wild  varieties  of  each  division.  The  sections  and  the 
most  important  species  contained  in  them,  we  will  briefly  notice  as  follows : — 

1.  Pyrophorum^  characterized  by  flat,  spreading  petals;  five  distinct  styles; 
pome  more  or  less  top-shaped,  or  sub-globose,  without  a  cavity  at  the  base ;  sim- 
ple umbelled  pedicels ;  and  simple  leaves,  without  glands.  This  section  compre- 
hends all  the  pears,  properly  so  called,  and  besides  the  Pyrus  communis,  and  all 
its  varieties,  it  includes  the  Chinese  pear,  (Pyrus  sinensis,)  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Lindley,  diflers  from  the  common  pear,  in  having  longer  and  greenish  branches, 
larger,  more  lucid,  and  almost  evergreen  leaves ;  insipid,  apple-shaped,  warted, 
and  very  gritty  fruit ;  and  a  calyx,  destitute  of  down  within.  The  tree  is  orna- 
mental, and  perfectly  hardy ;  but  as  a  fruit-tree,  it  is  worthless.  It  also  includes 
the  BoUwyller  pear,  (Pyrus  boUwylleriana,)  a  very  distinct  variety,  with  large, 
rough  leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  apple,  with  small,  turbinate,  orange-yellow 
fruit,  unfit  to  eat;  the  notched-leaved  pear,  (Pyrus  crenata,)  native  of  Nepal, 
growing  to  an  elevation  of  nine  or  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  approaches  to  Pyrus  boUwylleriana ;  but  its  leaves  are  crenated  instead 
of  being  serrated,  and  its  flowers  are  more  numerous;  and  the  variable-leaved 
pear,  (Pyrus  variolosa,)  likewise  a  native  of  Nepal,  distinguished  by  ovate,  acu- 
minated, crenatc,  glabrous  leaves,  in  the  adult  state,  situated  on  long  petioles,  but 
when  young,  clothed  with  yellowish  tomentum  beneath.  Its  fruit  is  said  to  be 
inedible  until  it  becomes  somewhat  decayed ;  and  has  the  property  of  remaining  a 
long  time  on  the  tree,  sometimes  even  till  the  flowers  appear  in  the  following 
spring.  It  forms  a  very  handsome  tree,  is  hardy,  of  tolerably  rapid  growth,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection. 

2.  Malus,  characterized  by  flat,  spreading  petals;  five  styles,  more  or  less 
strictly  connate  at  the  base;  pome  mostly  globose,  depressed,  and  generally 
having  a  concavity  at  its  base;  flowers  in  corymbs;  ana  simple  leaves  without 
glands.  This  section  includes  all  the  apples  and  crabs,  and  besides  the  Pyrus 
raafus  and  varieties,  it  comprehends  the  showy-flowering  apple-tree,  or  Chinese 
crab,  (Pyrus  spectabilis,)  distinguishable  by  its  semi-double,  pale,  rose-coloured 
flowers,  the  buds  of  which,  before  they  expand,  are  of  a  deep-red.  The  stamens 
and  pistils  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  other  species ;  the  former  some- 
times exceeding  forty  and  the  latter  twenty  in  number.  The  fruit  is  small,  irreg- 
ularly round,  angular,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  when  ripe,  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  but  without  flavour,  and  is  only  fit  to  eat  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay. 
From  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  in  early  spring,  when  but  few  other  trees  are  in 
bloom,  it  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  no  garden,  whether  large  or  small, 
should  be  without  it. 

3.  Aria,  characterized  by  flat,  spreading  petals ;  from  two  to  three  styles ;  glo- 
bose pome;  flowers  with  racemose  corymbs,  and  branched  peduncles;  simple 
leaves,  whitely  tomentose  beneath,  and  without  glands.  This  section  compre- 
hends the  white  beam-tree,  (Pyrus  aria,)  and  its  varieties  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
which  vary  much  in  a  state  of  culture,  and  consequently  cause  great  confusion 
among  amateurs  and  botanists.  As  a  useful  and  an  ornamental  tree,  the  white 
beam  has  some  valuable  properties.  Its  wood  is  universally  employed  on  the 
continent  for  cogs  to  the  wheels  of  machinery,  and  is  appropriated  to  a  variety 
of  other  uses.     From  the  moderate  size  of  the  tree,  and  the  definite  shape  of  its 
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sammit,  and  thus  bearing  the  character  of  art,  it  is  adapted  for  particular  situa- 
tions where  the  violent  contrast  exhibited  by  trees  of  picturesaue  forms  would 
be  inharmonious.  In  summer,  when  clothed  with  leaves,  it  forms  a  compact 
green  mass,  till  it  is  ruffled  by  the  breeze,  when,  like  the  abele,  it  suddenly 
assumes  a  mealy  whiteness.  From  its  hardy  nature,  it  will  withstand  the 
fiercest  and  the  coldest  winds,  and  yet  will  never  fail  to  grow  erect,  and  produce 
a  regular  head ;  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  well  adapted  for  sheltering  houses  and 
gardens  where  the  situations  are  much  exposed. 

4.  Tarmifiaria,  characterized  by  flat,  spreading  petals,  with  short  claws;  from 
two  to  five  connected  glabrous  styles ;  pome  top-shaped  at  the  base,  and  trun- 
cate at  the  tip,  with  but  little  juice ;  sepals  deciduous ;  leaves  angled,  with  lobes, 
glabrous  when  adult;  flowers  in  corymbs,  with  the  peduncles  branched.  In  this 
section  is  included  the  griping-fruited  or  common  wild  service-tree,  (Pyrus  tormi- 
nalis,)  nativ'e  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  western  Asia ;  and  in  its  gene- 
ral character,  in  regard  to  constitution  and  habit,  greatly  resembles  the  trees  of 
the  division  Aria. 

5.  Briehbus,  characterized  by  flat,  spreading  petals,  with  short  claws,  and 
with  about  three  teeth  at  the  tip ;  styles,  five  in  number,  long  at  the  base,  very 
hairy,  and  somewhat  connected ;  pome  globose,  glabrous,  crowned  with  the  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  which  are  tomentose  upon  both  surfaces ;  leaves  palmately  lobed, 
and  glabrous;  flowers  upon  unbranched  pedicels,  disposed  in  corymbs.  This 
section  includes  the  three-lobed-leaved  pear-tree,  (Pyrus  trilobata,)  a  native  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet. 

6.  Sorbtis,  characterized  by  flat,  spreading  petals;  from  two  to  five  styles; 
globose,  or  top-shaped  pome ;  impari-pinnate,  or  pinnately-cut  leaves ;  and  flow- 
ers occurring  in  branched  corymbs.  The  trees  comprehended  in  this  division, 
are  natives  of  northern  and  western  Asia,  Europe,  the  Himalayas,  and  North 
America,  and  like  those  of  the  section  Aria,  are  much  confounded,  and  bear 
a  great  variety  of  names.  Besides  the  mountain  ash,  or  fowler's  service-tree, 
f  Pyrus  aucuparia,)  and  its  varieties,  this  section  includes  the  auricled  service, 
(Pyrus  auriculata,)  a  native  of  Egypt;  the  pinnatifid-leaved  service,  (Pyrus  pin- 
natifida,)  indigenous  to  Gothland,  Thuringia,  and  Britain;  and  the  true  service- 
tree,  (Pyrus  sorbus,)  a  native  of  Europe,  western  Asia,  and  northern  Africa, 
cultivated  for  ornament,  and  celebrated  for  being  the  hardest  and  the  heaviest  of 
all  European  woods. 

7.  Adenorachis,  characterized  by  spreading  petals,  each  with  a  claw,  and  a 
concave  limb ;  from  two  to  five  styles ;  globose  pome ;  simple  leaves,  with  the 
midribs  bearing  glands  on  the  upper  surface;  and  the  flowers  occurring  in 
branched  corymbs.  This  section  is  so  unlike  the  others  in  habit  and  general 
appearance,  that,  at  some  future  time,  it  will  probably  form  a  distinct  genus, 
and  perhaps  will  be  classified  with  the  common  hawthorn,  (Cratsegiis  oxycantha,) 
as  the  trees  in  the  two  divisions  will  probably  prove  to  graft  reciprocally  upon 
each  other.  Among  the  trees  of  this  section,  are  included  the  arbutus-leaved 
aronia,  (Pyrus  arbutifolia,)  and  its  varieties,  which  consist  of  deciduous  shrubs, 
natives  of  North  America,  growing  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  distin- 
guished for  their  prolific  flowers,  and  red,  dark-purple,  or  black  fruit ;  the  downy- 
branched  aronia,  (Pyrus  pubens,)  and  the  large-leaved  aronia,  (Pyrus  grandifolia,) 
both  of.  which  are  also  natives  of  North  America,  and  well  deserve  a  place  in 
every  collection. 

8.  CAamcBmespiltis,  characterized  by  upright,  conniving,  concave  petals;  two 
styles ;  ovate  pome ;  simple,  glandless  leaves ;  and  flowers  occurring  in  capitate 
corymbs.  This  section  comprehends  the  European  dwarf  medlar,  (Pyrus  chama»- 
mespilus,)  a  compact  bush,  bearing  an  abundance  of  flowers,  and  orange-coloured 
fruit,  grafts  readily  on  the  common  hawthorn,  and  deserves  to  be  extensively 
introduced  in  collections. 
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Specific  Characters.    Branches  and  bads  glabrous.    Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  glabrous  upoa  both  sur&ces.- 
Flowers  corymbose. — De  CandoUe,  Frodromus. 


Description. 


"  Tka  juicy  pear 
Lies  In  lOfft  profusion  ecattered  round. 
A  varioue  aweetttew  awella  the  gentle  moe, 
By  nature's  all-cefining  hand  prepared, 
Of  tempered  sun  and  water,  earth  and  air, 
In  erer-changiog  composUioQ  mixed." 


HE  Common 
Pear-tree,  in 
a  wild  state, 
has  a  pyra- 

with    thorny 


midaL  shaped  head, 
branches,  at  first  erect,  and  after- 
wards pendulous  or  curved  down- 
wards. When  cultivated  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  it  will  some- 
times attain  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  and  a  diameter  of  eighteen  to  thirty-six  inches.  The  roots,  which  are  not 
numerous,  descend  perpendicillarly,  and  have  but  few  lateral  ramifications, 
except  in  shallow  and  rich  soil.  The  leaves  vary  exceedingly  in  different  soils, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  In  Britain,  and  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
North  America,  they  are  generally  green,  slightly  tomentose,  and  do  not  greatly 
vary  in  size ;  but  in  the  woods  of  Poland,  and  in  the  vast  steppes  of  Russia,  those 
of  the  wild  pear-trees  are  commonly  white  with  down,  and  vary  so  exceedingly 
in  their  size  and  forms,  as  to  include  what  are  called  the  "  willow-leaved,"  the 
"  sage-leaved,"  and  the  "  narrow-leaved"  varieties,  which,  by  many,  are  regarded 
as  species.  The  blossoms  of  the  pear,  which  are  scentless,  and  or  a  pure  white, 
appear  in  tEe  warmer  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  the  southern  counties  of  Ohio,  by 
the  middle  of  April ;  in  Sweden,  and  in  Massachusetts,  by  the  20th  of  May ;  at 
Perth  Amboy,  in  New  Jersey,  the  10th  of  May,  and  at  Naples,  in  Italy,  six 
weeks  earlier.  The  fruit,  in  a  wild  state,  is  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  cultivated  varieties ;  and  is  also  austere  and  unfit  to  eat. 
For  a  comparison  of  this  fruit  with  the  apple,  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  latter,  under  the  head  of  "  Pyrus  mains." 

Varieties.    De  CandoUe  describes  two  forms  of  the  wild  species,  comparatively 
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permaDent ;  to  which  Mr.  Loudon  added  several  others,  the  result  of  cultivation, 
and  which  he  considers  as  more  or  less  accidental  or  temporary.  To  these  we 
have  subjoined  a  group  of  wild  pears,  with  hoary  leaves,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  varieties  or  races,  though  commonly  treated  as  species : — 

1.  P.  c.  ACHRAS.  The  Spiny-leaved  Pear-tree.  This  variety  may, be  known 
by  its  spiny,  ovate,  acuminate,  entire  leaves,  with  long  petioles.  The  leaves  and 
the  tube  of  the  calyx  are  woolly,  when  young,  but  afterwards  glabrous.  Pome 
with  its  basal  part  long. 

2.  P.  c.  PYRASTER.  The  Wild  Acerb-fruited  Pear-tree^  distinguished  by  its 
spiny,  branches,  roundish,  acute,  sharply-serrated  leaves,  glabrous  even  when 
yoimg,  as  is  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Pome  rounded  at  the  base,  gritty,  sour,  bit- 
ter, and  harsh  to  the  taste. 

3.  P.  c.  FOLHS  VARiEOATis.     Voriegoted-leaved  Pear-tree, 

4.  P.  c.  FRUCTU  VARiEGATo.  Variegated-fruited  Pear-tree,  the  skin  of  the  fruit 
of  which  is  variegated  with  yellow  and  white. 

5.  P.  c.  SANGUiNOLENTA.  The  Sajiffuinole  Pear-tree,  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  of 
which  is  red  or  reddish ;  and,  though  small  and  gritty,  is  edible  when  ripe. 

6.  P.  c.  FLORE  PLENo.  Double-flowered  Pear-tree;  Pairier  de  FArminie,  of  the 
French,  distinguished  for  its  double  flowers. 

7.  P.  c.  JASPiDA.  The  Jasper-barked  Pear-tree;  Bon  Chritien  d  boisjaspij  of 
the  French,  having  the  bark  of  the. wood  striped  with  yellow. 

8.  P.  c.  SATiVA.  The  Spineless  cultivated  Pear-tree,  from  which  originated  the 
numerous  sub-varieties  growing  in  gardens,  with  edible  fruit.     Their  number  at 

i^present  amount  to  several  thousand,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  speciality 
of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  to  treat  of  them  in  detail,  after  the  manner  of 
describing  the  diflerent  varieties  of  the  common  cherry. 

9.  P.  c.  SALViFOLiA,  (P.  scUvifolia,  De  CandoUe,)  Sage-leaved  or  Aurdian  Pear- 
tree,  with  thick  branches;  tomentose  buds;  entire  lanceolate  leaves,  tomentosc 
all  over  when  young,  but  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface  when  adult.  Its  fruit  is 
thick,  long,  and  suitable  lor  making  perry.  It  occurs  both  wild  and  cultivated, 
about  Aurelia,  in  France. 

10.  P.  c.  NIVALIS  (P.  nivalis,  De  CandoUe.)  Snowy-leaved  Pear-tree,  with 
leaves  oval,  entire,  obtuse,  white  and  silky  beneath;  corymbs  terminal;  fruit 
globose,  very  acid,  except  when  ripe,  and  beginning  to  decay,  when  it  becomes 
sweet.     It  is  a  native  ot  the  Austrian  Alps. 

11.  P.  c.  SALTciFOLiA  (P.  scUicifolia,  De  CandoUe.)  Willow-leaved  Pear-tree. 
The  buds  of  this  variety  are  whitely  tomentose;  the  leaves  linear-lanceolatei 
acute,  entire,  hoary,  particularly  upon  the  under  surface,  with  their  disks  three 
times  as  long  as  the  petioles ;  the  flowers  occur  upon  short  pedicels,  disposed  in 
corymbs.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  Caucasus,  and  Persia,  and  is  generally 
accompanied  by  the  Crataegus  oxycantha,  and  Prunus  spinosa. 

12.  P.  c.  AMYGDALiFORMis,  (P.  amygdalifomiis,  De  CandoUe,)  Almond-shaped 
Pear-tree,  the  branches  of  which  are  spiny;  the  buds  tomentose;  the  leaves 
oblong,  acute,  entire,  tomentose  all  over  when  young,  but  glabrous  on  the  upper 
surface  when  adult,  with  disks  six  times  longer  than  the  petioles;  the  flowers 
occur  in  corymbs.  It  grows  wild  in  rough  places  in  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and 
Languedoc,  in  France,  and  when  cultivated,  forms  a  tree  with  a  very  irregular, 
picturesque  head,  with  many  of  the  side-branches  sweeping  the  ground. 

Geography  and  History,  The  common  pear-tree  is  indigenous  to  Europe, 
western  Asia,  the  Himalayas,  and  to  China;  but  not  to  Africa  nor  America.  It 
is  found  wild  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Britain,  as  far  north  as  Forfarshire ;  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  in  Asia,  as  far 
east  as  China  and  Japan.  It  is  always  found  on  a  dry  soil,  and  more  frequently 
on  plains  than  on  hills  or  mountains ;  and  solitary,  or  in  small  groups,  rather 
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Iban  in  woods  and  forests.  The  varieties  cultivated  for  their  fruit  succeed  both 
in  the  temperate  and  transition,  zones  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  this  tree,  as  well  as  the  apple  and  the  cherry,  will  grow  in  the 
open  air,  wherever  the  oak  will  thrive. 

The  earliest  writers  mention  the  pear  as  growing  abundantly  in  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  in  Greece ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  Italy  from  these  places 
about  the  time  that  Sylla  made  himself  master  of  the  last-named  coimtry, 
although  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  Romans  had  several  kinds  of  this  fruit 
long  before  that  time.  Among  the  trees  which  Homer  describes  as  forming  the 
orchard  of  Laertes,  the  father  of  Ulysses,  we  find  the  pear.  '  Theophrastus  speaks 
of  the  productiveness  of  old  pear-trees ;  and  Virgil  mentions  some  pears  which 
he  received  from  Gato.  PUny  describes  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  in  his  time, 
as  being  exceedingly  numerous,  and  says  that  a  fermented  liquor  was  made  of 
the  expressed  juice.  "  Both  apples  and  pears,"  he  says,  "  have  the  properties  of 
wine,  on  which  account  the  physicians  are  careful  how  they  give  them  to  their 
patients;  but  when  sodden  in  wine  and  water,  they  are  esteemed  as  wholesome." 
Again,  he  observes, — "All  pears  whatsoever  are  but  a  heavy  meat,  even  to  those 
in  good  health,  and  the  sick  are  debarred  from  eating  them ;  and  yet,  if  they  are 
well  boiled  or  baked,  they  are  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  moderately  wholesome ; 
when  sodden  or  baked  with  honey,  they  agree  with  the  stomach."  According  to 
Pownell,  the  cultivated  pear  was  imported  into  Marseilles  by  the  Phocaean  colo- 
nists, sometime  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  Whitaker  thinks  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  but  at  what  period,  although  it  is  mentioned 
by  all  the  early  writers  of  that  country,  we  have  no  account.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Loudon,  that  all  the  wild  pears  growing  in  England,  originated  from  the 
seeds  of  the  cultivated  sorts,  accidentally  disseminated  by  birds. 

The  pear-tree  is  of  great  longevity,  and  all  writers  on  the  subject,  from 
Theophrastus  to  the  present  day,  agree  that,  as  the  tree  grows  old,  it  increases 
in  fruitfulness,  which  is  ipdeed  the  case  with  many  other  trees.  In  corroboration 
of  these  views,  Mr.  Loudon  states  that,  "  In  Nottinghamshire,  at  Old  Baseford, 
there  is  a  pear-tree,  of  the  kind  known  as  the  brown  dominion,  which,  in  1826, 
was  upwards  of  a  century  old.  It  is  forty  feet  high,  with  a  head  fifty-four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  a  trunk  two  feet  three  inches  In  diameter.  From  1806  to  1826, 
the  produce  of  this  tree,  on  an  average,  was  fifty  pecks  of  pears  a  year.  In  the 
year  1823,  it  bore  one  hundred  and  seven  pecks,  each  peck  containing  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pears ;  and  in  1826,  it  produced  one  hundred  pecks  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  pears  each ;  which,  when  gathered,  weighed  twenty 
pounds  each  peck ;  making  a  total  of  a  ton  weight  of  pears  in  one  year.  As  the 
tree  grows  older,  the  fruit  becomes  larger  and  finer ;  so  that  it  requires  more  than 
one  hundred  pears  less  to  fill  the  |>eck  now,  than  it  did  twenty-six  years  ago. 
The  increase  m  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  doubtless,  owing  to  the  field  in  which  the 
tree  stands  being  frequently  top-dressed  with  manure." 

In  Duncumb's  *  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Hereford," 
published  in  1805,  there  is  recorded  a  very  extraordinary  tree,  growing  on  the 
glebe  land  of  the  parish  of  Hom-Lacey,  that  more  than  once  filled  fifteen  hogs- 
heads with  perry  in  the  same  year.  When  the  branches  of  this  tree,  in  its  origi- 
nal state,  became  long  and  heavy,  their  extreme  ends  successively  fell  to  the 
ground,  and,  taking  fresh  root  at  tfie  several  parts  where  they  touched  it,  each 
branch  became  a  new  tree,  and  in  its  turn,  produced  others  in  the  same  way, 
covering  at  that  time  nearly  half  of  an  acre  of  land.  ''  Being  anxious  to  know 
the  ptesent  state  of  this  celebrated  tree,"  observes  Mr.  Loudon,  "we  wrote  to  a 
highly  valued  friend,  residing  at  Hereford,  respecting  it,  and  we  have  been 
fiivoured  with  the  following  reply : — I  have  been  this  morning  to  see  the  far- 
lamed  pear-tree.  It  once  covered  &n  acre  of  land,  and  would  have  extended 
37 
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much  further,  had  nature  been  left  to  her  own  operations.  It  is  now  not  a  quar- 
ter the  size  it  once  boasted ;  but  it  looks  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  when  I  saw 
it,  it  was  covered  with  luxuriant  blossoms.  The  original  trunk  is  still  remain- 
ing ;  and  there  are  young  shoots  which  are  only  yet  approaching  the  ground,  but 
which  seem  nearly  ready  to  take  root  in  it.  The  tree  would  completely  have 
covered  the  vicarage  garden,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  remain.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  in  its  greatest  perfection  about  1776  or  1777.  There  is  another  tree  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  neighbourhood. — Hereford^  May  18,  1836." 

In  Scotland,  at  Restalrig,  near  Edinburgh,  in  a  garden  adjacent  to  what  was 
the  house  of  Albert  Logan,  who  was  attainted  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  (of 
Scotland,  and  First  of  England,)  there  is  a  pear-tree,  which  was  probably 
planted  before  his  forfeiture.  It  is  of  the  kind  called  "  Golden  Knap,"  which,  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  is  generally  considered  as  the  best  variety  to  plant  for 
timber.  At  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  in  1836,  it  was  four  yards  in . 
circumference.  Dr.  Neill  has  mentioned  a  number  of  very  old  pear-trees, 
standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh  Abbey,  and  in  iGields  known  to 
have  been  formerly  the  gardens  of  religious  houses  in  Scotland,  which  were 
destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  "  Reformation."  Such  trees  are,  for  the  most  part, 
in  good  health,  and  are  abundant  bearers;  and  as  some  of  them  must  have  been 
planted  when  the  abbeys  were  built,  they  are  probably  from  five  to  six  hundred 
years  old.** 

The  introduction  of  this  fruit-tree  into  the  North  American  colonies,  probably 
dates  back  to  the  early  periods  of  their  settlements.  There  are  at  present  exist- 
ing in  this  country,  many  aged  trees,  celebrated  for  the  improved  excellence  of 
their  fruit,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  venerable  old  tree,  standing  at  the 
corner  of  the  Third  avenue  and  Thirteenth  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  planted  in  about  the  year  1646,  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  then 
governor  of  New  Netherlands,  and  has  been  a  living  witness  of  all  the  changes 
and  political  struggles  through  which  this  city  has  passed,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  Although  its  trunk  and  larger  branches  are  signally  marked 
by  the  effects  of  time,  it  annually  bears  an  abundance  of  delicious  fruit,  and  at 
the  present  date,  (April  17,  1845,)  it  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  It  is 
about  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  one  hundred  inches  in  girth,  at  a  yard 
above  the  ground. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  common  pear-tree  naturally  requires  a  dry  soil,  and 
where  it  is  intended  to  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  be  productive,  it  should  be 
deep  and  fertile.  It  has  been  remarked  that  a  somewhat  clayey  soil  is  more 
favourable  to  the  longevity  of  the  tree  than  one  that  is  loose  and  sandy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resistance  it  offers  to  the  larvae  of  insects,  which  attack  its  fruit, 
leaves,  and  wood,  and  which  usually  burrow  below  the  surface,  to  transform'. 
The  same  remark,  it  is  said,  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  apple,  the  mountain 
ash,  (Pyrus  aucuparia,)  and  other  trees  of  this  genus.  *'  In  respect  to  situation," 
Mr.  Lfoudon  observes,  "  where  the  pear-tree  is  grown  for  tinfber,  or  its  effect  in 
landscape  scenery,  it  may  either  be  planted  at  regular  distances,  as  in  an  orchard, 
in  lines  in  a  hedge-row,  or  in  scattered  groups.  There  are  few  trees  better 
adapted  for  being  grown  in  hedge-rows  than  the  fastigiate-growing  varieties  of 
the  pear,  because  their  roots  descend  perpendicularly,  and  can,  therefore,  never 
interfere  with  the  plough ;  and  the  heads,  whether  fastigiate  or  spreading,  it  is 
known  from  experience,  do  very  little  injury  to  pasture.  If,  therefore,  fastigiate- 
growing  trees,  producing  excellent  sorts  of  fruit,  were  planted  in  all  hedges,  a 
very  great  benefit  would  result  to  the  proprietors  or  to  the  public." 

Propagation  and  Ctdiure,    The  wild  jJear  may  be  continued  by  seed ;  but  the 

*  See  Loudon's  Arboietam  Bntannicum,  ii.,  p.  888. 
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varieties  cultivated  for  their  fruit  are  usually  propagated  by  grafting  and  budding 
on  stocks  of  its  own  kind,  of  the  mountain  ash,  the  quince,  and  those  of  several 
other  trees.  For  the  poorer  soils,  and  exposed  situations,  stocks  of  the  wild  pear, 
the  medlar,  and  several  species  of  thorn,  of  the  given  locality,  are  thought  to  be 
best,  on  account'  of  their  hardihood ;  but  it  is  found  from  experience,  that,  on 
good  soils,  or  where  the  pear  is  to  be  cultivated  entirely  as  a  fruit-tree,  both  the 
tree  and  the  fruit  will  grow  larger  when  the  stock  is  a  seedling-pear  of  some  vig- 
orous-growing variety.  Such  stocks  also  throw  the  scions  sooner  into  bearing 
than  the  wild  ones,  though  they  tend  more  to  shorten  the  longevity  of  the  trees. 
If  grafted  on  the  stocks  of  the  quince,  the  medlar,  the  thorn,  the  mountain  ash, 
or  any  species  of  sorbus,  fine  dwarf-trees  may  be  obtained,  which  may  be  trained 
en  quenouUle,  a  mode  much  adopted  at  present,  by  the  amateurs  of  Europe,  and 
is  also  becoming  common  in  the  United  States.  The  pear  grows  remarkably 
well  on  the  common  hawthorn,  but  if  the  graft  is  not  made  under  ground,  it  does 
not  form  a  very  safe  and  durable  tree;  because,  as  the  diameter  of  the  scion 
increases  faster  than  that  of  the  stock,  it  is  liable  to  be  blown  o£f  by  the  wind. 
When  the  graft,  however,  is  made  close  to  the  ground,  or  directly  below  its  sur- 
face, the  stock  swells  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  scion,  and  there  is  but 
little  danger  of  the  tree  being  blown  down,  or  of  its  not  advancing  to  a  consid- 
erable age.  Whenever  the  grafted  part  of  a  tree  has  long  beeii  buried  at  some 
distance  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  scion  or  upper  part  throws  out  new 
roots,  which  acquire,  in  time,  so  much  vigour  and  strength,  that  those  of  the 
primitive  stock  gradually  become  decomposed,  and  serve  wr  the  nourishment  of 
the  future  tree.  This  "  re-rooting,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  of  great  advantage  to  trees 
occupying  a  soil  not  well  adapted  to  their  longevity  or  vigour,  in  which  case,  art 
should  assist  in  the  operation  in  the  following  manner,  which  we  quote  from  the 
" Revue  Horticole,"  as  translated  in  Hovey's  "  Magazineof  Horticulture,"  for  April, 
1845,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  of  the  botanic  garden  and  nursery,  at  Newburgh, 
New  York: — "At  the  time  of  planting  the  trees,  the  graft  should  be  inserted  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  *  *  *  * 
at  the  time  when  the  descending  sap  is  most  abundant,  which  is  usually  in  July, 
the  earth  should  be  removed  at  the  foot  of  each  tree,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  swell- 
ing of  the  graft ;  after  which,  several  incisions  should  be  made  with  a  sharp 
gouge,  raising  up  from  below  several  tongues  of  the  thickness  of  the  bark  and 
alburnum;  this  operation  will  give  them  a  concave  form,  of  which  the  length 
will  be  at  least  double  the  width ;  these  incisions  should  be  multiplied,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  trees  upon  which  the  operation  is  performed ;  but  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  bark  should  never  be  removed.  These  wounds  should  be  immedi- 
ately covered  with  the  richest  soil ;  one  fourth  cow-manure,  to  three-fourths  of 
fresh  loam,  well  mixed,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  and  the  simplest  application ; 
one  or  two  shovels  full  of  this  mixture  are  sufficient  to  cause  the  tree  to  throw 
out  a  large  quantity  of  roots,  which,  shooting  down  into  the  natural  soil,  sustain 
the  life  of  the  trees  during  a  considerable  time."  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Downing 
remarks,  that,  "  generally  speaking,  it  is  a  dangerous  practice  to  plant  a  tree 
several  inches  lower  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery,  so  as  to  cover  the  union  of  the 
stock  and  graft.  Many  trees  would  languish  and  die,  under  such  treatment, 
unless  speedily  re-established  on  the  new  roots.  But  this  suggests  a  very  excel- 
lent mode  of  grafting,  that  obviates  all  this  difficulty,  and  which  may  indeed  be 
considered  the  most  perfect  of  all  modes,  viz.,  that  of  grafting  on  pieces  of  the 
rooty  instead  of  the  whole  stock ;  or  cutting  down  small  stocks  quite  to  the  root, 
and  grafting  considerably  below  the  surface.  This  is  now  practised  to  some 
extent  by  many  American  nurserymen,  in  working  the  apple,  and  it  might  be 
carried  further  with  success,  as  the  re-rooting  of  grafts  so  inserted  would,  per- 
haps, generally  take  place  without  assistance." 
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From  the  pyramidal,  and  often  fastigiate  form  of  the  pear,  its  summit  requiFes 
much  less  space  than  the  apple  or  the  cherry.  In  the  more  fertile  soils,  the  dis* 
tance  at  which  the  trees  may  be  planted  apart,  need  not  exceed  twenty  feet ;  and 
those  of  a  poorer  soil  may  be  much  less.  The  qtsenouiUes,  or  dwaifs,  traii^  in 
the  form  of  a  distaff,  with  their  branches  reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ground, 
are  found  to  succeed  even  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  feet  apart,  and  produce 
abundant  crops. 

The  pear-tree  is  liable  to  be  much  injured  if  pruned  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  nature  of  its  growth.  The  blossoms  are  commonly  produced 
from  buds  at  the  extremity  of  the  last  year's  shoots,  and  as  these  are  often  cut 
off  by  the  unskilful  pruner,  it  prevents  them  from  producing  fruit,  and  causes 
the  boughs  to  send  out  new  branches,  which  overfill  the  tree  with  wood.  For 
reasons  assigned  on  the  subject  of  pruning  in  our  articles  on  the  cherry  and  plum, 
July  and  August  is  the  best  time  to  look  over  the  pear-trees,  and  to  remove  all 
superfluous  and  foreright  shoots,  which  would  too  much  shade  the  fruit. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  cultivated  pear-tree,  in  Britain,  is  considered,  on  an 
average,  as  from  two  to  three  feet  per  annum,  for  th^  first  six  or  seven  years ;  in 
ten  years  it  will  acquire  the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  and  in  thirty  years,  it  will 
attain  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.  Its  development  or  rate  of  growth,  in  America,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, is  equal  to  that  of  Europe,  and  in  some  instances,  even  surpasses  it 

Accidents^  Diseases,  and  Insects.  '^  The  pear,  as  a  standard  tree,"  says  Mr.  Lon- 
don, ''  is  not  liable  to  have  its  branches  broken  off  or  disfigured  by  the  wind;  nor 
is  it  nearly  so  liable  to  canker  as  the  apple-tree.  It  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects, 
but  certainly  not  so  much  iso  in  fields  as  in  gardens,  and  perhaps  nowhere  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  other  edible  fruit-bearing  Rosaceae.  On  a  large  scale,  there 
IS,  perhaps,  no  cure  worth  attempting,  for  insects,  or  mildew  on  the  leaves ;  but 
shallow  planting,  surface  manuring,  and  regrafting,  are  excellent  preventives  and 
correctives  for  these  and  all  other  evils  to  which  the  pear,  and  all  other  Rosacese, 
are  liable."  In  Britain,  the  leaves  of  the  pear-tree  are  affected  by  a  species  of 
fungus,  {Mcidium  cancellatum,  Sowerby,)  which,  in  moist  seasons,  and  in  close 
situations,  sometimes  appears  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  occasion  them  to  fall 
prematurely.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy,  except  that  of  increasing  the  airi- 
ness of  the  situation,  which  may  always  be  done,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  thinning 
out  the  branches  of  the  tree.  The  trunks  of  cankered  trees,  in  Europe,  are  some- 
times perforated  in  every  direction  by  the  larvae  of  the  lesser  stag-beetle  {Darcus 
parallelopipedus,  Stephens.)  In  Europe,  also,  the  larvae  of  the  wood  leopard-moth, 
{Zeuzera  cesctdi,  Latreille,)  also  perforate  longitudinally  the  trunk  of  the  pear- 
tree,  as  well  as  that  of  the  apple,  the  service,  the  quince,  and  probably  those  of 
all  the  Rosaceae,  as  it  is  known  to  do  in  the  horse-chesnut,  lime,  walnut,  beech, 
birch,  and  oak. 

In  America,  the  pear-tree  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  malady,  called  the  bligkty 
which  shows  itself  during  midsummer,  by  the  sudden  withering  of  its  leaves  and 
fruit,  and  the  discolouration  of  the  bark  of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  followed  by 
the  immediate  death  of  the  part  affected.  From  a  communication  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  "  New  England  Farmer,"  by  the  late  Judge  Lowell,  of  Roxbury, 
in  Massachusetts,  it  appears  that  this  malady  is  caused  by  the  larvae  of  an  insect, 
named  by  Professor  Peck,  Scolylus  pyri.  They  eat  their  way  inward  through 
the  alburnum,  into  the  hardest  part  of  the  wood,  beginning  at  the  root  of  a  bud, 
(behind  which.  Dr.  Harris  thinks  the  eggs  are  deposited,)  following  the  course 
of  the  eyes  of  the  buds  towards  the  pith,  around  which  it  passes,  and  part  of 
which  it  also  consumes ;  thus  forming,  after  penetrating  through  the  alburnum 
or  sap-wood,  circular  burrows  or  passages,  "not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  knitting- 
needle,"  in  the  heart-wood,  contiguous  to  the  pith  which  they  surround.     By 
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this  means,  the  central  vessels,  oir  those  which  convey  the  ascending  sap,  are 
divided,  and  the  circulation  cut  oflF.  This  takes  place  when  the  increasing  heat 
of  the  atmosphere,  producing  a  greater  transpiration  from  the  leaves,  renders  a 
large  and  continued  flow  of  sap  necessary  to  supply  the  evaporation.  For  the 
want  of  this,  or  from  some  other  unknown  cause,  the  whole  of  the  branch  above 
the  perforated  part,  suddenly  withers  and  perishes,  during  the  intense  heat  of  the 
season.  The  larvae,  which  are  changed  to  pupse,  and  subsequently  to  httle  bee- 
tles, in  the  bottom  of  their  burrows,  make  their  escape  from  the  tree  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  and  probably  deposit  their  eggs  before  the 
end  of  August.  These  beetles  are  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  of  a 
deep-brown  colour,  with  their  antennae  and  legs  rather  pale,  or  of  the  colour  of 
iron  rust.  The  remedy  suggested  by  Mr.  Lowell  and  Professor  Peck,  to  prevent 
other  branches  and  trees  from  being  subsequently  attacked  in  the  same  way,  con- 
sists in  cutting  ofi*  the  blasted  limb  below  the  seat  of  injury,  and  burning  it  before 
the  perfect  insect  has  made  its  escape.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary,  caremlly 
to  examine  the  trees  daily,  during  the  month  of  June,  and  watch  for  the  first 
indication  of  disease ;  otherwise  the  remedy  will  be  applied  too  late  to  prevent  • 
the  dispersion  of  the  insects  among  other  trees,* 

The  pear-tree  is  also  perforated  by  a  species  of  borer,  {jEgeria  pyri,  Harris,) 
which  lives  under  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  where,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  it 
forms  its  cocoon.  The  perfect  insect  appears  in  autumn,  and  like  all  its  conge- 
ners, leaves  its  chrysalis  skin  projecting  from  the  orifice  of  the  burrow  which  it 
has  previously  made.  Its  wings  expand  rather  more  than  half  an  inch,  are 
transparent,  but  veined,  bordered  and  fringed  with  purplish-black,  and  across 
the  tips  of  the  fore-wings  is  a  broad,  dark  band,  glossed  with  coppery  tints.  The 
prevailing  colour  of  the  upper  side  of  the  body  is  purple-black ;  but  most  of  the 
under  side  is  golden-yellow,  as  are  the  edges  of  the  collar  of  the  shoulder-covers, 
and  of  the  fan-shaped  brush  on  the  tail ;  and  there  is  a  broad  yellow  band  across 
the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  preceded  by  two  narrow  bands  of  the  same  colour. f 

Among  other  insects  that  infest  the  pear-tree,  may  be  mentioned  the  pigeon 
tremex,  (  Tremex  columba^  Harris,)  described  under  the  head  of  "  Insects,  &c.,"  in 
our  article  on  the  Ulmus  americana ;  also  a  species  of  bark-louse,  (  Coccus  *****) 
occurring  in  considerable  numbers,  in  two  different  forms  and  sizes,  and  adhere  to 
the  bark  of  the  trees  in  autumn,  and  during  the  winter,  in  a  dormant  state. 
Those  of  the  largest  size  are  less  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  resemble 
in  their  form  the  common  oyster-shell,  being  broad  at  the  posterior  end,  and 
tapering  towards  the  other,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  little  oval,  brownish  scale. 
The  small  ones,  which  are  about  half  of  the  length  of  the  large  ones,  are  of  a 
very  long  oval  shape,  or  almost  four-sided,  rounded  at  the  ends,  with  one  extrem- 
ity covered  by  a  minute,  oval,  dark-coloured  scale.  For  a  description  of  the 
general  habits  of  the  genus  coccus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  the 
head  of  "  Insects,*'  in  our  article  on  the  orange. 

The  leaves  of  the  pear-tree  are  particularly  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  gold- 
smith beetle,  {Areoda  lanigera,  Harris,)  and  the  larvae  of  the  slug-fly,  {Blenno^ 
campa  cerasi,)  the  latter  of  which  is  aescribed  under  the  head  of  **  Accidents, 
&c.,"  in  our  article  on  the  common  cherry-tree. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  common  pear-tree  is  heavy,  strong, 
compact,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  sUghtly  tinged  with  red.  In  common  with  that  of 
all  the  Rosacese,  it  is  liable  to  have  its  natural  colour  changed  by  steeping  in 
water,  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  avoided,  when  intended  for  particular  pur- 
poses in  the  arts.  When  green,  it  weighs  nearly  eighty  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot, 
and  from  forty-nine  to  fifty-three  pounds,  when  dry.    According  to  Du  Hamel, 

*  S^  HarriB*  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts,  pp.  75,  76.       t  Ibid.   p.  235. 
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it  is  next  to  the  true  service,  (Pyrus  sorbus,)  the  best  wood  that  can  be  employigd 
in  wood-engraving,  for  which  purpose,  however,  it  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
box.  Yet,  it  is  allowed  to  be  very  hard  and  homogeneous,  easy  to  cut,  and  when 
perfectly  dry,  is  not  liable  either  to  crack  or  warp.  For  the  coarser  kinds  of 
engraving,  such  as  large  plans  or  diagrams,  show-bills,  &c.,  it  serves  a  very  good 
purpose.  When  it  can  be  obtained,  in  Europe,  it  is  mucli  used  by  turners  and 
pattern-makers;  also  for  joiners'  tools;  and,  as  it  can  readily  be  stained,  it  is 
sometimes  made  into  various  articles,  dyed  black,  in  imitation  of  ebony.  As 
fuel,  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  excellent,  producing  a  vivid  and  durable  flame, 
accompanied  by  an  intense  heat.  According  to  Withering,  the  leaves  afford  a  yel- 
low dye,  and  may  be  employed  to  impart  a  greenish  shade  to  blue  cloths.  But 
the  most  important  uses  of  the  pear-tree,  are  those  which  arise  from  its  fruit. 
When  ripe,  it  is  employed  at  the  table  as  a  dessert,  either  raw,  stewed,  or  pre- 
served in  syrup,  and  occasionally  it  is  used  in  tarts.  In  most  of  the  countries 
where  it  grows,  this  fruit  is  very  generally  dried  in  ovens,  or  in  the  sun,  in  which 
state,  when  stewed,  it  is  excellent,  either  as  a  substitute  for  puddings  and  pies, 
or  as  forming  part  of  the  dessert.  In  the  "  Nouveau  Cours  d' Agriculture,"  pub- 
lished in  1809,  it  is  stated  that  pears,  in  France,  are  dried  two  ways, — one,  for 
family  use,  by  putting  them  into  an  oven,  without  being  pared,  after  the  bread  is 
withdrawn,  either  on  bricks,  or  on  raised  frames  of  tin  or  boards.  They  are  put 
in  two,  three,  and  even  four  times,  according  to  their  size,  and  to  the  degree  of 
heat  contained  in  the  oven.  The  only  things  necessary  to  be  observed,  are,  to 
see  that  the  oven  is  not  so  hot  as  to  bum  the  pears,  and  that  they  are  not  left  in 
so  long  as  to  become  hard.  Melting  sugary  pears,  of  a  medium  size,  are  the  best 
for  this  purpose ;  and  when  properly  prepared,  they  may  be  kept  in  bags,  in  a 
dry  place,  for  several  years.  The  second  mode,  is  that  used  for  preparing  the 
fruit  sold  in  boxes,  at  the  shops ;  and  for  this  purpose,  rather  small  pears  are  con- 
sidered the  best.  They  must  be  gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  care 
taken  to  preserve  their  stems.  They  are  then  parboiled  in  a  very  little  water, 
peeled,  and  placed  on  dishes,  with  the  stems  upwards.  In  this  state,  a  kind  of 
syrup  runs  from  them,  which  must  be  carefully  poured  off,  and  set  aside.  They 
are  next  placed  on  raised  frames,  and  put  into  an  oven,  after  the  bread  has  been 
withdrawn,  or  heated  to  a  similar  degree,  and  left  there  twelve  hours;  after 
which  they  are  taken  out  and  steeped  in  syrup,  sweetened  with  sugar,  to  which 
there  have  been  added  a  little  cinnamon,  mace,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  best 
brandy.  The  pears,  when  taken  out  of  the  syrup,  are  again  placed  in  the  oven, 
which  should  not  be  made  quite  so  hot  as  it  was  the  first  time.  The  operations 
of  alternately  steeping  and  drying  are  repeated  three  times,  and  are  finished  by 
putting  the  pears,  for  the  fourth  time,  into  the  oven,  and  leaving  them  there  till 
they  are  quite  dry;  when,  if  they  have  been  properly  treated,  they  will  be  of  a 
clear,  pale-brown,  with  fine  translucent  flesh.  They  are  then  arranged  in  boxes, 
garnished  with  white  paper,  and  kept  in  dry  places,  or  offered  for  sale.  They 
will  remain  good,  in  this  state,  for  three  years,  but  are  considered  best  the  first 
year.*  Another  purpose  to  which  the  pear  is  applied,  is  for  making  perry.  It 
is  extensively  cultivated  for  this  object  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany,  where  the  trees  are  sometimes  planted  in  rows  eighteen  or  twenty 
yards  apart,  in  order  to  admit  a  free  access  of  light  and  air.  Perry  is  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  cider.  The  pears  should  be  gathered  before  they  begin  to 
fall,  and  should  be  ground  as  soon  after  as  possible.  Should  the  perry  not  be 
sufficiently  clear,  when  racked  off,  it  may  be  fined  in  the  usual  manner  of  clari- 
fying cider,  by  isinglass,  in  the  proportion  of  about  half  an  ounce  to  a  barrel. 
The  kinds  of  pears  used  for  making  this  liquor  in  Herefordshire,  are  such  as  have 

•  See  Nouv.  Cours  d'Agr.,  xii.,  p.  146;  also  Loadon's  Arboretum,  ii.,  p.  883. 
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an  austere  juice,  as  the  "  Squash,"  the  "  Oldfield,"  the  "  Barland,"  the  "  Huff-cap," 
the  "Sack,"  the  "Red,"  and  the  "Longland"  varieties.  Pears  were  considered 
by  the  Romans,  as  an  antidote  to  the  effect  of  eating  poisonous  mushrooms ;  and 
up  to  the  present  time,  perry  is  said  to  be  the  best  remedy  that  can  be  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  Britain  and  France,  an  agreeable  wine  is  made  from  a 
mixture  of  crab-apples  and  pears,  which,  in  the  latter  country  is  called  piquetie. 
Pears,  in  general,  produce  flatulency,  and  consequently  are  unfit  for  weak  stom- 
achs ;  but  when  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  contain  a  sweet  juice,  they  seldom  prove 
noxious,  unless  eaten  to  excess. 

Pears  that  are  to  be  kept  for  winter  use,  should  hang  as  long  on  the  trees  as 
the  state  of  the  weather  will  admit.  They  should  then  be  kept  in  heaps,  in  an 
open,  dry  situation,  for  about  ten  days,  then  wiped  with  a  dry  woollen  cloth,  and 
lastly  packed  up  close  from  the  air  and  moisture.  But  to  keep  the  fruit  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  small  earthen  jars  may  be  selected,  about  the  size  of  the  pear, 
which  should  be  packed  separately,  in  clean  oat  chaff  or  wheaten  bran,  then 
tied  down  with  oiled  paper  or  skin,  and  cemented  tight  with  wax  or  pitch. 
These  jars  should  then  be  packed  in  a  cask,  chest,  or  some  other  secure  place, 
with  their  bottoms  upwards,  where  they  should  remain  until  required  for  use. 

From  their  picturesque  forms  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms  and  fruit, 
several  varieties  of  the  pear-tree  are  appropriate  objects  in  landscape  gardening. 
Those  particularly  worthy  of  culture  for  ornament,  as  well  as  for  producing  fruit 
of  first-rate  excellence,  are  the  "  Beurre  Diel,"  the  "  Benvie,"  the  "  Golden  Knap," 
the  "Elcho,"  and  the  "Swan's  Egg"  varieties,  for  conical  forms;  the  "Busked 
Lady,"  and  "Pow  Meg,"  for  orbicular  forms;  and  the  "Beurre  de  Rans,"  the 
"Glout  Morceau,"  the  "Bezi  de  la  Motte,"  the  "Napoleon,"  the  "Dunmore," 
the  "Monarch,"  the  "Seckle,"  the  "Andrews,"  and  the  "Bartlett,"  for  other 
considerations. 
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Engraving:    Lindlej,  Pomologia  Britannica ;  Hoffy,  Orchardist's  Companion ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Briunnkum,  tI.,  pL  173 
el  174;  and  tne  fl^rM  below. 

Specific  Characters.    Leaves  ovate,  acute,  crenated,  woolly  on  the  under  surface.    Flowers  in  corymbs. 
Tube  of  calyx  woolly.    Styles  glabrous. — J)e  CandoUCf  Prodromus. 

Description. 

"  The  fragrant  storee,  the  wide  projected  heaps 
or  apples,  which  the  lustv- handed  year, 
InnHraeroua  o'er  the  blushing  orchard  shakes ; 
A  various  spirit,  fresh,  delicious,  Iceen, 
Dwells  in  their  gelid  pores ;  and,  active,  points 

«Tbe  piercing  cidar  for  the  thirsty  tongue.^' 
Thomson. 
nSSKlfSnHE     Com- 
a^^  ^on Apple- 
S_Ll_®  ^^^®»  ^^  ^^ 

state,  when  young,  is  generally  more 
or  less  furnished  with  spines,  which 
gradually  disappear,  as  it  advances  in 
age ;  when  growing  wild,  however,  in 
a  very  fertile  soil,  this  tree,  as  well  as 
the  crab,  and  the  common  hawthorn, 
sometimes  occurs  without  thorns.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  it  usually 
attains  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  trunk  from  one  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  trunk  is  naturally  crooked,  and  the  branches,  when 
young,  generally  take  a  horizontal  direction ;  but  when  old,  they  droop  or  become 
pendulous.  The  diameter  of  the  head  is  often  greater  than  the  height  of  the 
tree, — its  growth,  in  this  respect,  being  quite  different  from  that  of  the  pear, 
which  is  lofty  and  upright,  while  that  of  the  apple  is  low  and  spreading.  The 
leaves  of  the  apple  are  commonly  wider  in  proportion  to  their  length,  less  obvi- 
ously serrated,  and  somewhat  more  hairy  and  whitish  underneath  than  those  of 
the  pear.  Their  vascular  system  too,  is  very  different,  being  loose  in  the  apple, 
and  very  close  in  the  pear.  Hence  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  much  stouter,  and 
more  permanent  than  those  of  the  former.  They  usually  fall,  in  England,  by 
the  20th  of  November,  five  weeks  later  at  Naples,  and  a  month  earlier  at  New 
York.  The  blossoms  of  the  apple  are  tinged  with  red,  and  are  fragrant ;  while  . 
those  of  the  pear  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  scentless.  They  usually  appear  at 
Naples  by  the  20th  of  March,  a  month  later  in  England,  two  months  later  at 
Perth  Amboy ;  but  not  in  Sweden  before  the  1st  of  June.    The  fruit  of  the  apple 
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aad  pear  is  not  less  differeat  than  the  leaves  and  flowers.  The  apple  is  gener- 
ally concave  at  the  insertion  of  the  peduncle,  depressed  at  the  top,  of  a  softer 
lexture,  less  astringent,  but  more  acid  than  the  pear ;  whereas,  the  latter,  which 
may  vary  in  shape,  size,  colour,  taste,  &c.,  by  cultivation,  is  generally  convex, 
and  lengthened  out  at  the  base.  The  apple  has  woody  threads  passing  through 
it  to  the  peduncle,  ten  of  which  are  regularly  disposed  round  the  capsules,  tend- 
ing towards  the  calyx ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  fruit  decays  when  these  are  broken. 
The  pear  also  has  these  threads,  but  less  distinct,  on  account  of  the  gritty  matter 
which  prevails  in  many  of  the  varieties,  and  especially  in  wild  pears.  The  cells 
of  the  two  fruits  are  likewise  differently  shaped.  Those  of  the  apple  are  narrow, 
and  Dointed  at  both  ends ;  while  in  the  pear,  they  are  obovate,  broad  exteriorly, 
and  drawing  to  a  point  at  the  centre  of  the  fruit. 

Varieties.  The  common  apple-tree,  by  itself,  or  conjointly  with  other  species 
or  races,  is  the  parent  of  innumerable  varieties  or  sub- varieties,  generally  termed 
by  the  British  and  Anglo-Americans,  "cultivated  apple-trees,"  and  by  the 
French,  "  pommiers  doux,"  or  "  pommiers  k  couteau."  Many  of  theia  are  not 
only  derived  from  the  wild  apple  or  crab,  of  Europe,  but  from  the  crabs  of  Sibe- 
ria and  Astrachan.  As  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  trace  the  multitude  of  cultivated 
sorts  to  the  wild  forms  from  which  they  have  been  obtained  ;^  and  as  it  appears 
very  doubtful  to  us  whether  the  wild  crabs  of  Europe,  northern  and  western 
Asia,  and  of  North  America,  are  specifically  distinct,  we  have  considered  them* 
only  as  varieties  of  the  Pyrus  malus.  We  are  aware  that  objections  will  be  made* 
to  this  mode  of  classification,  as  it  deviates  from  what  is  considered  as  established 
authority.  Those,  however,  who  diffier  from  us  in  opinion,  will  find  no  difficulty- 
in  recognizing  the  names,  as  given  by  De  CandoUe,  Loudon,  and  others,  and  will 
be  enabled  to  know  imder  what  head  they  are  described. 

1.  P.  M.  ACEBBA,  Loudon.  Sovr-fniited  Apple  or  Common  European  Crab- 
tree;  Pyrus  acerba,  of  De  CandoUe;  Pom/mier  sauvageon,  of  the  French;  H<dz- 
apfelbaum^  of  the  Germans;  and  Melo  sylvaiicoy  of  the  Italians.  This  form  is 
a  native  of  woods  and  way-sides,  in  Europe,  and  may  be  known  by  its  ovate, 
acute,  crenated  leaves,  glabrous  even  when  young,  as  is  the  tube  of  the  calys» 
The  flowers  occur  in  corymbs ;  and,  according  to  De  CandoUe,  there  are  many 
sub- varieties,  with  sour  fruit,  commonly  called  cider  apples  in  Britain,  and  pom- 
mies d  cidre  in  France. 

2.  P.  M.  coEONABLA.  Thc  Oarland-floweriug  Apple-tree  or  American  Sweet- 
scented  Crab;  Pyrus  coronaria,  of  De  Can- 
doUe, Torrey  and  Gray,  and  Loudon;  Malus 
caronaria,  of  Michaux;  Pommier  sauvage^  of 
the  French;  and  Amerikanischer  Holzapfet- 
baum,  of  the  Germans.  This  variety  is  a  na- 
tive of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Louis- 
iana, and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1724, 
where  it  is  common  in  collections,  and  has  also 
been  naturaUzed.  It  is  found  in  fertile  soils, 
in  cool,  moist  places,  near  the  borders  of  woods, 
where  it  usually  grows  to  a  height  of  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet,  with  a  tnmk  six  or  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  and  under  very  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  sometimes  attains  nearly  double 
these  dimensions.  In  some  parts  of  Britain, 
as  at  White  Knights,  and  at  Pepper  Harrow, 
near  Godalming,  it  has  become  naturalized  in 
the  woods;  and  plants  of  various  ages  are 
found  wild,  which  have  sprung  up  from  seeds, 
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disseminated  by  birds.  The  largest  trees  at  the  latter  place  are  about  thirty  feet 
in  height,  and  are  said  to  preserve  all  the  distinctive  features  of  the  species  <Mr 
race.  The  leaves  are  broadly  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  subangAlate,  smooth 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  when  fully  developed,  are  distinctly  toothed.  While 
young,  they  have  a  bitter,  and  slightly  aromatic  taste ;  whence  Michaux  thinks 
that,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  they  would  make  an  agreeable  tea.  The  flow- 
ers, which  put  forth  in  March,  April,  and  May,  are  white  at  first,  and  gradually 
change  to  a  purplish  hue  before  they  fall.  They  are  very  large,  and  occur  in 
corymbs,  with  smooth  peduncles ;  and,  during  the  blooming  season,  they  per- 
fume the  whole  air  with  the  scent  of  violets.  The  fruit  is  flatly  orbiculate,  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  of  a  yellowish-green  when  ripe,  which 
occurs  in  September,  and  gradually  becomes  more  yellow,  and  somewhat  trans- 
lucent, with  age.  .  It  is  of  a  firm  texture,  extremely  acid,  and  has  sometimes 
been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cider,  and  in  the  making  of  preserves,  with 
the  addition  of  sugar  equivalent  to  its  own  weight.  Successful  experiments  have 
been  made  of  uniting  this  tree,  by  grafting  and  budding,  with  the  common  apple ; 
but  the  time  is  so  long  in  bringing  it  to  perfection,  that  no  particular  advantage 
can  be  derived  from  such  a  union.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  new 
and  valuable  varieties  might  be  obtained  from  seeds  produced  by  fertilizing  the 
flowers  with  the  pollen  of  the  vigorous-growing  pippins,  or  those  of  the  Siberian 
crabs.  Setting  aside  all  other  considerations,  this  tree,  from  the  beautiful  char- 
acter of  its  leaves,  the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  together  with  the  lateness  of 
their  appearance,  and  the  deep-green,  and  depressed  form  of  its  fruit,  is  a  most 
desirable  object  of  culture,  and  no  shrubbery  should  be  without  it. 

3.  P.  M.  ANGusTiFOLiA.  NoTTow^leaved  American  Crab  Apple-tree;  Pyrus 
angtisiifolia,  of  De  Candolle,  Torrey  and  Gray,  Loudon,  and  others.  This 
variety  is  also  a  native  of  North  America,  is  found  from  Pennsylvania  to  Louis- 
iana ;  flowers  in  March  and  April ;  and  diflers  from  the  preceding  race,  in  having 
narrower  leaves,  much  smaller  and  narrower  fruit,  lead-coloured  and  speckled 
branches,  and  in  being  sub-evergreen,  which  last  circumstance,  together  with 
its  sweet-scented  flowers,  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  collections. 

4.  P.  M.  PRUNiFOLiA.  The  Plum-leaved  Apple-tree  or  Siberian  Crab;  Pyrus 
pninifoliaj  of  De  Candolle  and  Loudon,  a  native  of  Siberia ;  was  introduced  into 
Britain  in  1758 ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Knight,  some  of  the  finest  varieties  raised  by 
him  were  produced  from  cultivated  apples  fecundated  with  the  blossoms  of  this  tree. 
He  found  that  the  progeny  formed  more  hardy  trees  than  any  other  kinds,  and  that 
they  produced  earlier  and  more  highly  flavoured  fruit.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
acuminate,  serrated,  and  glabrous;  the  peduncles  pubescent;  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  glabrous ;  the  styles  woolly  at  the  base,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  stamens. 
The  fruit  is  sub-globose,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  of  an  austere  taste. 

5.  P.  M.  BACCATA.  Tke  Berry-Uke-fruited  Apple-tree  or  Siberian  Crab ;  Pyrus 
baccata,  of  De  Candolle  and  Loudon,  native  of  Siberia  and  Dahuria,  and  only 
diflers  from  the  preceding  sort  in  not  having  a  persistent  calyx.  From  this  vari- 
ety originated  the  cultivated  "  Cherry  Crab,"  a  spreading  tree,  with  drooping 
branches,  bearing  an  abundance  of  fruit,  about  the  size  and  colour  of  a  large 
cherry. 

6.  P.  M.  DioicA.  T^e  DuBcious-sexed  Apple-tree  ;  Pyrus  dunca,  of  De  Candolle 
and  Loudon,  occasionally  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe.  Its  leaves  are 
oval,  serrated,  and  tomentose  beneath ;  the  flowers,  in  many  instances,  solitary ; 
the  sexes  dicBcious  by  defect;  the  calyx  tomentose;  the  petals  linear,  of  the 
length  of  the  sepals ;  and  the  styles  are  glabrous. 

7.  P.  M.  ASTRACANicA.  The  Astrochan  Apple-tree;  Pyrus  astracanica,  of  De 
Candolle  and  Loudon.  This  form  is  said  to  be  indigenous  about  Astrachan.  Its 
leaves  are  oval-oblong,  acute,  partially  doubly  serrated,  pale  beneath,  where  the 
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nerves  are  villose,  but  glabrous  above,  except  in  being  slightly  downy  on  the 
midrib.  Prom  this  race  originated  the  cultivated  "Red  Astrachan  Grab,"  a 
medium-sized  tree,  with  a  brtochy  head,  bearing  a  bright-red  fruit,  covered  with 
a  fine  bloom,  like  that  of  the  plum ;  also  the  "  White  Astrachan,"  or  "  Transpa- 
rent Crab,"  of  Moscow,  a  tree  resembling  the  Red  Astrachan,  except  in  its 
branches  tending  upwards,  when  young,  and  afterwards  becoming  pendulous. 
Its  fruit  is  of  a  wax  colour,  almost  transparent,  and  covered  with  a  fine  bloom. 

From  the  preceding  forms,  it  may  be  safely  presumed,  that  all  the  apples  cul- 
tivated for  the  dessert,  or  the  kitchen,  have  been  obtained,  either  by  selections 
from  seedlings,  or  from  cross-fecundation.  The  number  of  varieties  and  sub- 
varieties,  at  present  known,  amounts  to  several  thousand,  about  fifteen  hundred 
of  which  have  been  collected  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  society, 
and  distinct  sorts  are  being  added  every  year.  Hence,  as  the  varieties  are  so 
numerous,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  more  multiplied,  it  ts  impossible  for  us, 
within  our  limits,  to  present  an  account  of  them,  or  even  to  enumerate  their 
names.  This  branch  of  knowledge,  however,  forms  a  very  important  feature  in 
practical  horticulture ;  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  objects  to  which  individuals 
and  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  experiments  in  cultivation,  can  direct  their 
attention,  would  be  to  diminish  the  embarrassing  list  of  varieties,  by  confining 
themselves  to  the  best  sorts  alone. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Pyrus  mains,  or  some  of  its  varieties,  grows 
spontaneously  in  almost  every  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  except  in  the 
torrid  and  frigid  zones,  and  some  of  the  islands  in  the  ocean.  It  is  found 
throughout  western  Asia,  China,  Japan,  North  America,  and  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  as  far  as  West  Finland,  in  latitude  62** ;  in  Sweden,  in  latitude  68**  or  59* ; 
and  central  Russia,  to  55**  or  60**.  The  crab  of  Europe,  however,  is  wanting  in 
Siberia,  where  its  place  is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  P.  m.  prunifolia,  and  the 
P.  m.  baccata.  In  Britain,  Ireland,  and  North  America,  the  common  apple-tree 
occurs  wild,  in  hedges,  and  on  the  margins  of  woods.  It  is  cultivated  for  its 
fruit,  both  in  the  temperate  and  transition  zones  of  both  hemispheres,  even  in  the 
southern  parts  of  India,  on  the  Himalayas,  and  in  China  and  Japan. 

That  the  apple-tree  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  world,  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  earliest  writers  in  *'  Holy  Writ,"  as  well  as  of  the  naturalists  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  prophet  Joel,  where  he  declares  the  destruction 
of  the  products  of  the  earth,  by  a  long  drought,  mentions  the  fruits  which  were 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  among  them,  he  names  the  apple. 

"The  Tina  is  dried  up.  and  the  fig-tree  langulaheth ;  the  pomegranate-tree, 
the  palm-tree,  also,  ana  the  apple-tree,  eren  all  the  trees  of  the  field  are 
withAied."  JoiLi.  IS. 

Apples  are  also  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  Herodotus,  and  Columella;  and 
the  Greeks,  according  to  Pliny,  called  them  Medica,  after  the  country  whence 
they  were  first  brought,  in  ancient  times ;  but  others  conjecture  that  the  term 
"  Medica,"  was  more  probably  applied  to  the  citron  and  the  peach,  both  of  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Media  into  Greece.  That  the  Epiro- 
ticaj  from  Epirus,  were  what  we  call  apples,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  as  they 
are  described  by  Pliny,  as  a  fruit  with  a  tender  skin,  that  can  easily  be  pared 
off;  and  besides,  he  mentions  "crabs,"  and  "wildings,"  as  being  smaller,  "and 
for  their  harsh  sourness  they  have  many  a  foul  word  and  shrewd  curse  given 
them."  The  cultivated  apple,  however,  probably  was  not  very  abundant  ai 
Rome,  in  his  time ;  for  he  states  that,  "  there  were  some  trees  in  the  villas  near 
the  city,  which  yielded  more  profit  than  a  small  farm,  and  which  brought  about 
the  invention  of  grafting."  "  There  are  apples,"  continues  he,  "  that  have  enno^ 
bled  the  countries  from  which  they  came ;  and  our  best  varieties  will  honour 
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their  first  grafters  forever ;  such  as  took  their  names  from  Matitis,  Cestius,  Maa* 
lius,  and  Claudius."  He  particularizes  the  ^^  quince  apples/'  that  came  from  a 
quince  grafted  upon  an  apple  stock,  which  smelled  like  the  quince,  and  wete 
called  Appiana,  after  Appius,  of  the  house  of  Claudius.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  Pliny  has  related  so  many  particulars  as  facts,  concerning  the 
apple,  (such  as  changing  the  fruit  to  the  colour  of  blood,  by  grafting  it  on  the 
mulberry;  and  the  tree  in  the  Tyburtines  country,  "grafted  and  laden  with  all 
manner  of  fruits,"  which  are  regarded  by  modem  grafters  as  physiological  impos- 
sibilities,) it  would  seem  that  very  little  confidence  could  be  placed  in  his  state- 
ments of  any  kind.  But  what  reason  have  we  to  doubt  the  authority  of  a  man, 
whose  life  was  spent  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  whose  death  was  caused  by 
his  perseverance  in  search  of  truth  1  Instances  of  grafting  trees  of  different  fan»- 
ilies  upon  one  another,  are  also  mentioned  by  other  old  authors,  and  even  cor 
Evelyn,  of  more  recent  times,  states  that  he  saw,  in  Holland,  a  rose  aigrafted 
upon  the  orange.  Columella,  a  practical  husbandman,  who  wrote  some  years 
before  PUny,  describes  three  methods  of  grafting,  as  handed  down  to  him,  by  whom 
he  calls  the  "  ancients,"  besides  a  fourth  method  of  his  own,  and  a  mode  of  inarch 
ing,  or  gating  by  approach,  "  whereby  all  sorts  of  grafts  may  be  grafibd  upon 
all  sorts  of  trees."  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  art  of  grafting,  at  the 
period  in  which  he  flourished,  was  comparatively  a  modem  invention,  as  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  Moses,  in  his  directions  to  the  Israelites  when  they 

«'««*«*  sbaU  cooM  Into  the  land,  andilMll 
hare  planted  all  manner  of  trees ;" 

neither  by  Hesiod  nor  Homer,  although  forming  a  part  of  the  subjects  on  whidi 
they  wrote.* 

Whitaker,  in  his  "  History  of  Manchester,"  conjectures  that  the  apple  was 
brought  into  Britain  by  the  first  colonies  of  the  natives,  and  by  the  Hsedni  of 
Somersetshire  in  particular ;  hence  Glastonbury  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
^'  Avellonia  "  or  apple  orchard,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  Before 
the  IlIrd  century,  this  fruit  had  spread  over  the  whole  island,  and  so  widely, 
that,  according  to  Solinus,  there  were  large  plantations  of  it  in  the  ''Ultima 
Thule."  The  manufacture  of  wine  from  the  apple,  appears  to  have  occurred  in 
Norfolk,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Xlllth  century ;  for  it  is  stated  by  Bloomfield, 
that,  in  the  sixth  year  of  King  John,  (1205,)  Robert  de  Evermere  was  found  to 
hold  his  lordship  of  Redham  and  Stokesly,  m  Norfolk,  by  petty  sergeantry,  the 
annual  payment  of  two  hundred  pearmains,  and  four  hogsheads  of  wine  of  pear- 
mains,  into  the  exchequer,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael.  The  making  of  cider 
was  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Normans,  who,  it  is  said,  obtained  the  art 
from  Spain,  where  it  is  no  longer  practised.  This  liquor  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  known,  however,  in  Africa,  from  its  being  mentioned  by  the  two  Afri- 
can fathers,  TertuUian  and  Augustine,  and  was  introduced  by  the  Carthai- 
ginians  into  Biscay,  a  province  unfriendly  to  the  vine,  on  which  account  it 
became  the  substitute  in  other  countries. 

Many  of  the  better  varieties  of  the  apple  were  probably  introduced  into  Britain 
from  the  continent,  as  the  greater  part  of  their  names  are  either  pure  or  cormpted 
French.  Thus  the  "  Nonpareil,"  according  to  old  herbalists,  was  brought  Irom 
France  by  a  Jesuit,  in  the  time  of  dueen  Mary,  and  first  planted  in  Oxfordshire. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  celebrated  '^Golden  Pippin"  is  considered  as  of  Briti^ 
origin ;  and  is  noticed  as  such  by  French  and  Dutch  authors.     It  is  described  by 

*  The  art  of  grafling,  as  well  as  that  of  praning,  has  beea  ascribed  to  accidental  origin.  The  occasional 
natural  union- or  inarching  of  the  boughs  of  distinct  trees  in  the  forests,  is  thought  to  have  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  grafting ;  and  the  more  vigorous  shooting  of  a  vine,  alter  a  goat  had  broused  on  it,  is  said  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  practice  of  pruning. 
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Du  Hamel  under  the  name  of  "Pomme  d'or,"  "Reinette  d'Angleterre,"  and 
"Grosse  Reinette  d'Angleterre."  Pippins  were  probably  very  little  known  in 
England  until  towards  the  close  of  the  XYIth  century.  Fuller  states  that  one 
Leonard  Maschal,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  brought  them 
from  over  sea,  and  planted  them  at  Plumstead,  in  Sussex.  They  were  called 
pippins  because  the  trees  were  raised  from  the  pips  or  seeds,  and  bore  the  apples 
which  gave  them  celebrity,  without  grafting. 

The  fine  cider  orchards  of  Herefordshire  began  to  be  planted  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  adaptation  of  the  trees  to  the  soil  was  soon  discovered,  and  they 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  whole  country.  The  cider  counties  of  England  lie 
something  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  round  the  Bristol' channel,  the  best  of 
which  are  in  Worcester  and  Hereford,  on  the  north  of  the  channel,  and 
Somerset  and  Devon  on  the  south.  Of  the  varieties  of  the  cider  apples,  the 
"Redstreak,"  and  the  "Sline,"  were  formerly  the  most  prized;  and  the  cider 
of  these  apples,  and  the  perry  of  the  "  Squash  Pear,"  were  celebrated  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Some  of  the  orchards  occupy  a  space  of  forty  or  fifty  acres,  the 
produce  of  which  is  very  fluctuating,  and  the  growers  seldom  expect  an  abun- 
dant crop  oftener  than  once  in  three  years ;  and  in  a  good  year,  an  acre  of  orchard 
will  produce  about  six  hundred  bushels  of  fruit.* 

The  introduction  of  the  common  apple-tree  into  the  North  American  colonies, 
dates  back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  their  settlements.  In  the  middle,  northern,  and 
some  of  the  western  states,  no  branch  of  rural  economy  has  been  pursued  with 
more  zeal,  and  few  have  been  attended  with  more  successful  and  beneficial  re- 
sults, than  the  cultivation  of  orchards.  It  was  not  undertaken  on  an  extensive 
scale,  however,  until  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  experi- 
ence had  taught  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  the  soil,  diat  '^  the  moderate  use  of  cider, 
as  a  common  beverage,  was  highly  conducive  to  sound  health  and  long  life."  It 
appears  from  Dodsley's  London  "  Annual  Register,"  that  in  the  year  1768,  the 
Society  for  promoting  Arts,  &c.,  at  New  York,  awarded  a  premhim  of  ten  pounds  to 
Thomas  Young,  of -Oyster  Bay,  for  the  largest  nursery  of  apple-trees,  the  number 
being  twenty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  Between  the  years 
1794  and  1808,  Mr.  William  Coxe,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  enriched  his  lands  in 
that  vicinity  with  extensive  orchards,  containing  in  the  aggregate  several  thousand 
trees,  which  occupied  a  space  of  seventy  or  eighty  acres ;  and  within  and  since 
that  period,  munerous  other  orchards  have  been  planted  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  equaling,  and  even  surpassing  them  in  extent.  Among  the  largest,  and 
perhaps  the  most  select,  are  those  of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Pell,  of  the  county  of  Ulster, 
New  York,  which  have  been  planted  about  twenty  years,  and  are  said  to- contain 
twenty  thousand  trees.  America,  too,  has  given  birth  to  several  valuable  varieties 
of  apples,  which  enter  extensively  both  into  her  foreign  as  well  as  her  domestic 
commerce,  and  are  eagerly  sought  after  in  almost  every  civilized  country  of  the 
globe.  The  most  celebrated,  and  unquestionably  the  best  variety  extant,  for  ship- 
ping and  for  winter  use,  is  said  to  have  been  the  spontaneous  production  from  a 
seed,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  in  Newtown,  on  Long  Island,  near  New 
York,  and  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  "  Newtoi;ni  Pippin."  The  original  tree 
stood  on  the  estate  owned  at  present  by  Mr.  John  J.  Moore,  of  that  town,  and  for 
a  long  time  its  fruit  was  called  "  Gershom  Moore  Pippin,"  in  honor  of  its  former 
proprietor.  After  enduring  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  it  died,  in  about 
the  year  1806,  from  excessive  cutting  and  exhaustion.  Its  scions  were  in  great 
request  by  all  the  principal  amateurs  and  orchardists  of  the  day,  and  engrafted 
trees  of  it  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  have  stood 

*  See  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  article,  <' Apple.'' 
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beyond  the  "memory  of  man."*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  trees 
bearing  this  excellent  variety  of  fruit,  in  many  part«  of  the  coimtry,  begin  to 
manifest  symptoms  of  decline ;  and  it  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  period  has 
arrived,  in  which  nature  is  to  terminate  their  existence,  and  like  their  parent  stock, 
are  about  to  pass  into  decrepitude  and  final  decay. 

As  the  longevity  of  the  apple-tree  is  comparatively  limited,  which  is  obvious 
from  the  perishable  nature  of  its  wood,  there  are  but  few  very  aged  individuals 
to  be  met  with,  either  in  Europe  or  in  America.  The  oldest  trees  of  which  we 
have  received  any  account,  are  said  to  be  growing  near  Plymouth,  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  are  represented  as  being  upwards  of  two  centuries  old.  An  ancient 
tree  of  the  "Pearmatn"  variety  also  stands  on  the  Charter  Oak  place,  in  Hart^ 
ford,  Connecticut,  which  was  brought  from  England  by  Mr.  George  Wyllys,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1646,  and  consequently  must  be  more  than  two  hundred  years 
of  age.  Its  trunk,  though  much  decayed,  still  sends  forth  several  thrifty  boughs, 
which  annually  produce  from  two  to  three  pecks  of  excellent  fruit. 

On  the  authority  of  Dr.  James  Mease,  of  Philadelphia,  there  is  a  mammoth  appk^ 
tree  at  Romney,  in  Virginia,  which  grew  spontaneously  from  seed,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  be  fifty  years  old.  It  has  attained  a  height  of  forty-five  feet,  with  a 
trunk  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  a  spread  of  branches  of  fifty-five  feet 
It  is  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  continues  to  increase  in  size.  In 
1835,  it  produced  one  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  large  fruit,  besides  four  or 
five  bushels  left  under  its  boughs  as  damaged,  and  several  bushels,  which,  it 
was  calculated,  had  been  taken  by  visitors,  in  the  course  of  the  season ;  so  that 
the  total  produce,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mease,  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred 
bushels. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  fruit  borne  on  a  single  tree,  in  England,  in  one  year, 
that  we  have  heard  of,  is  recorded  in  Dodsley's  "  Annual  Register,"  for  1777.  It 
grew  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Hackman,  of  Littlefield,  in  Sussex,  and  produced  sev- 
enty-four bushels  of  fruit,  which,  on  being  weighed,  was  found  to  average  four- 
teen pounds  to  each  peck,  and  consequently  the  total  product  of  the  tree  was 
nearly  two  tons. 

The  largest  recorded  apple-tree  in  Britain,  is  at  Herbert's  farm,  near  Hereford, 
which,  in  1836,  was  forty-eight  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  five  feet  in  diamet^, 
and  a  spread  of  branches  of  forty-eight  feet. 

Legendoery  and  Mythological  Allusions.  The  apple-tree,  so  singularly  connected 
with  the  first  transgression  and  fall  of  man,  the  fruit  of  which,  as  has  long  been 
supposed  was  eaten  by  Eve  in  Paradise,  is  distinguished  alike  in  the  mytholo- 
gies of  the  Greeks,  Scandinavians,  and  the  Druids.  The  golden  fruits  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  which  it  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  procure,  in  spite  of  the  sleepless 
dragon  which  guarded  them,  were  believed  by  the  pagans  to  be  apples.  Hercu- 
les was  worshipped  by  the  Thebans  under  the  name  of  Melius;  and  apples  were 
ofiered  at  his  altars.  The  origin  of  this  custom  was  the  circumstance  ot  the  river 
Asopus  having,  on  one  occasion,  overflowed  its  banks  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  bring  a  sheep  across  it  which  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Hercules ; 
when  some  youths,  recollecting  that  an  apple  bore  the  same  name  as  a  sheep  in 
Greek,  {milon,^  ofiered  an  apple,  with  four  little  sticks  stuck  in  it,  to  resemble 
legs,  as  a  substitute  for  a  sheep ;  and  after  that  period,  the  pagans  always  consid- 
ered the  apple  as  especially  devoted  to  Hercules.  In  the  &jandinavian  "  Edda," 
we  are  told  that  the  goddess  Iduna  had  the  care  of  apples  which  had  the  power 
of  conferring  immortality ;  and  which  were  consequently  reserved  for  the  gods, 
who  ate  of  them  when  they  began  to  feel  themselves  growing  old.  The  evil 
spirit  Loke  took  away  Iduna  and  her  apple-tree,  and  hid  them  in  a  forest, 
where  they  could  not  be  found  by  the  gods.    In  consequence  of  this  malicious 

*  On  the  estate  of  Mr.  Gardner  G.  Rowland,  at  Flashing,  there  are  several  old  trees  of  this  description 
which  bear  abundantly  every  other  year,  and  are  supposed  to  be  one  handred  years  of  age. 
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theft,  everything  went  wrong  in  the  world.  The  gods  became  old  and  infirm ; 
and,  enfeebled  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  no  longer  paid  the  same  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  earth ;  and  men,  having  no  one  to  look  after  them,  fell  into  evil 
courses,  and  became  the  prey  of  the  evil  spirit.  At  length  the  gods,  finding  mat- 
ters getting  worse  and  worse  every  day,  roused  their  last  remains  of  vigour,  and 
combining  together,  forced  Loke  to  restore  the  tree.  ^ 

The  Druids  paid  particular  reverence  to  the  apple-tree,  because  the  mistletoe 
was  supposed  to  grow  only  on  it  and  the  oak ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  great 
usefulness  of  the  fruit.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling,  the  apple  was  cultivated 
in  Britain  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  record ;  and  Glastonbury, 
as  has  already  been  observed,  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  ''  Avellonia,"  or 
the  apple  orchard,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  Many  old  rites  and 
ceremonies  are  therefore  connected  with  this  tree,  some  of  which  are  practised  in 
the  orchard  districts  even  at  the  present  day.  Apple-trees  were  sprinkled  with  a 
libation  of  cider  and  toast,  for  a  fruitful  crop,  on  Twelfth  eve  or  Christmas  day ; 
and  new  apples  were  blessed  by  the  priest  on  St.  James'  day,  July  25th.  Divi- 
nations were  also  practised  with  the  pairing  and  seeds.  Tossing  an  apple  to  a 
girl  was  a  token  of  love.  As  a  symbol  of  Venus,  it  is  modern.  The  custom  of 
bobbing  for  apples  on  All-Hallow  E'en  and  on  All  Saint's  day,  which  was  formerly 
common  over  all  England,  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  Throwing 
up  little  apples,  and  catching  them  on  the  points  of  knives,  were  favourite  accom- 
plishments of  the  Troubadours. 

So\l  and  Situation.  The  apple-tree,  to  attain  its  greatest  perfection  and  pro- 
ductiveness, requires  a  soil  more  or  less  calcareous,  or  one  that  rests  upon  strata 
abounding  in  marls,  marly  clays,  or  calcareous  sandstone.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  best  apple  orchards  in  England,  are  situated  on  the  marls  of  the  old  red 
sandstone  of  Herefordshire ;  and  those  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  the  marly  clays 
of  the  lias,  and  the  calcareous  and  often  marly  beds  of  the  inferior  oolite,  in  the 
counties  of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Devon.  It  has  also  been 
observed  in  Ireland,  that  the  apple-tree  flourishes  best  on  limestone  gravel ;  and 
in  Scotland,  that  the  few  orchards  which  exist  in  that  country,  are  to  be  found 
on  soils  more  or  less  calcareous.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  two  districts 
most  famous  for  the  apple,  are  Normandy  and  the  vale  of  Stutgard,  in  both  of 
which,  the  soil  is  well  known  to  abound  in  lime  or  marl.  It  has  also  been 
observed,  that  early  fruits  attain  their  greatest  perfection  in  light,  moderately 
rich,  sandy  soils ;  and  that  the  late  fruits  succeed  best  when  planted  in  a  soil  that 
is  strong  and  clayey.  Trees  will  sometimes  grow  luxuriantly  on  deep  gravels 
and  grauwacke  slate,  without  bearing  apples.  It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  above-named  principles  will  hold  good  in  the  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Within  the  last  few  years,  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  adap- 
tation of  soils  to  particular  plants,  and  it  is  now  regarded  as  an  established  fact, 
that  the  apple-tree  requires  alkaline  and  probably  earthy  bases,  as  an  indispen- 
sable condition  to  the  perfection  of  its  fruit.  It  has  been  shown  by  several  enlight- 
ened chemists  that  the  acids  generated  in  plants  are  always  in  union  with  alka- 
line or  earthy  bases,  and  cannot  be  produced  without  their  presence,  that  all 
deciduous  trees  require  a  considerable  portion  of  potash  for  the  elaboration  of  the 
juices  in  their  leaves,  and  that  they  are  prosperous  or  otherwise,  in  proportion  to 
the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  that  substance  in  the  soil.  It  is  well  known  that 
all  clays  contain  potash,  and  that  marls  are  principally  composed  of  clay  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  also  contain  potash,  besides  sulphate  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  Hence  the  presence  of  alkaline  and  earthy  bases,  particularly  potash  and 
lime,  afibrds  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  adaptation  of  marly  soils  to  the  produc- 
tion of  apples,  even  without  taking  into  account  the  part  which  phosphate  and 
sulphate  of  lime  play  in  their  formation.^ 

*  See  Joam.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  p.  380. 
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With  reg&td  to  the  aspect  best  adapted  to  orchards^  the  surface,  m  geaenS, 
should  be  more  or  less  undulating,  and  at  the  same  time,  sheltered  from  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  it  has  often  been  remarked,  that  abrupt  accHri- 
ties,  which  are  too  steep  for  tillage  by  the  plough,  or  for  the  pasturage  of  heavy 
cattle,  have  been  more  certain  in  the  production  of  fruit.  Very  open,  or  -very 
elevated,  exposed  situations,  as  well  as  the  bottoms  of  deep-sunk  valleys,  are 
alike  unfavourable  to  the  perfection  of  orchards.  The  former,  from  the  low  tem- 
perature and  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  the  latter,  from  the  liability  to  coM 
fogs  and  late  vernal  frosts,  at  the  time  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  often,  in  one  fatal 
night,  utterly  destroy  the  husbandman's  hopes.  A  severe  frost  in  early  autunm, 
in  a  single  night,  may  prove  equally  fatal  to  the  tender  flower-buds,  in  the  latter 
situation,  or,  if  not  fatal,  sufficiently  injurious  to  impair  their  vitality,  and  render 
them  unfit  to  withstand  the  cold  of  the  ensuing  winter ;  and,  should  they  escape 
and  put  forth  the  following  spring,  the  fruit  will  be  knotty,  blotched,  and  unfair. 
In  planting  an  orchard,  therefore,  in  Britain,  or  in  the  northern  parts  of  Angto- 
America,  the  site  should  not  be  chosen 

"  In  lowlf  Tale,  iaat  by  a  rirer  side,' 

nor,  on  the  contrary,  at  an  elevation  too  much  exposed,  but  on  moderately  shel- 
tered southern  slopes,  and  where  choice  will  further  permit,  inclining  rather  to 
the  east  than  to  the  west.  Planting  the  rows  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direc- 
tion, is  thought  to  be  advantageous,  in  order  that  the  trees  may  derive  the  great- 
est benefit  from  the  sun.  But  in  the  middle  and  western  sections  of  the  United 
States,  more  especially  if  the  locality  be  in  the  region  of  large  bodies  of  water,  a 
northern  exposure  has  proved  to  be  decidedly  more  certain  in  producing  fruit, 
than  slopes  inclining  towards  the  south. 

Propagaticn  and  Management  The  Pyrus  mains,  and  all  its  varieties,  may 
be  propagated  from  seeds,  by  grafting,  or  inoculation,  and  by  cuttings  and  lay- 
ers. It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  England,  that  the  hardiest  and  best  stocks  are 
those  which  are  raised  from  the  seeds  of  the  wild  crab,  (P.'  m.  acerba,)  and  Mr. 
Knight  recommends  that  the  pips  should  be  taken  from  the  fruit  before  it  is 
pressed.  The  mode  practised  in  the  Goldworth  nursery,  where  fruit-tree  stocks 
are  raised  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  anywhere  else  in  Britain,  is  to  gather 
the  crabs  when  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  to  lay  them  either  in  a  heap  to  rot,  or  fo 
pass  them  between  two  fluted  rollers,  and  then  to  press  out  the  juice,  which  is 
thus  converted  into  an  inferior  kind  of  cider,  and  afterwards  to  separate  the  seeds 
from  the  pomace  by  maceration  in  water,  and  sifting.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
persons,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
they  are  particular  in  the  selection  of  seeds  for  sowing,  from  the  fact  that  the  fruit 
of  trees  raised  from  pips  of  the  same  apple  differ  both  from  the  parent  tree  and 
from  each  other.  But  let  it  be  considered  that,  when  these  variations  take  place, 
they  may  not  always  tend  to  deteriorate  the  fruit,  but  may  often  result  in  an 
exchange  of  one  good  quality  for  anothfer,  or  may  perhaps  even  exhibit  improve- 
ments in  the  qualities.  For  instance,  we  may,  at  least,  expect  to  obtain  early 
fruit  from  the  seeds  of  that  which  is  early,  and  from  those  of  late  fruit  the 
reverse;  and  by  parity  of  reason,  from  sweet  or  sour,  from  juicy  or  dry  fruit,  we 
may  also  expect  to  obtain  seedlings  that  will,  in  a  considerable  degree,  corres- 
pond to  their  origin — a  result,  which  it  may  often  be  an  object  for  the  cultivator  to 
secure.  Indeed,  if  it  be  true,  that  it  is  of  "  little  consequence"  what  kind  of  pips 
we  employ,  there  certainly  can  be  no  detriment  in  sowing  seeds  of  good  fruit ;  and 
this,  we  conceive,  will  be  a  sufficient  hint  for  the  prudent  nurseryman  to  observe 
The  pomace,  therefore,  should  be  obtained  from  the  apples  of  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous trees,  and  should  be  thickly  strewed,  and  covered  with  earth,  in  shallow 
trenches  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  young  plants  being 
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well  hoed  and  weeded  by  hand  in  the  following  summer.  Immediately  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  the  strongest  and  the  most  vigorous  plants 
may  be  drawn,  and  planted  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  same  distance 
from  each  other,  in  a  soil  previously  trenched,  manured,  and  cultivated  for  gar- 
den produce.  The  remaining  plants  should  be  similarly  managed  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  During  their  second  and  third  year's  growth,  the  ground  should  be 
kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds  by  repeated  hoeings,  and  the  plants  would  be 
greatly  benefitted  by  a  light  forking  between  the  rows.  No  knife  diould  be 
allowed  to  touch  them  in  tlus  stage,  unless  it  be  to  shorten  an  over-rampant  shoot, 
which  may  be  making  too  strong  a  diversion  from  the  stem,  and  net  even  then,  if 
it  be  more  than  a  foot  from  the  ground,  particularly  when  it  is  intended  to  graft 
the  stem ;  for  every  twig  and  every  leaf  contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  root 
and  stem.  When  the  stems  of  the  plants  have  acquired  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  the  head  should  be  cut  o£f,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  grafting  or  inoculation  performed. 

In  order  to  insure  the  most  desirable  sorts  by  means  of  grafts,  the  trees  from 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  taken,  should  be  carefully  inspected  and  marked, 
in  the  autumn  previous,  or  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  in  the  greatest  perfection.  A 
month  or  six  weeks  before  the  season  of  grafting  arrives,  cut  your  scions,  and 
keep  them  buried,  at  length,  in  dry  earth  or  clay,  out  of  the  reach  of  moisture  and 
frost,  until  required  for  use,  in  order  that  the  stocks  may  advance  over  them  in 
forwardness  of  vegetation.  Select  your  scions  from  the  outside  branches  of 
healthy  trees,  just  in  their  prime,  or  at  full  bearing,  about  midway  in  their  heads, 
and  rather  on  their  sunny  sides,  where  the  juices  of  the  wood  have  been  properly 
digested  by  sun  and  air.  If  the  trees  from  which  they  are  to  be  taken  he  young 
and  vigorous,  let  the  shoots  consist  of  the  last  summer's  growth ;  but  if  the  trees 
be  old  or  sickly,  take  them  from  the  most  healthful  branches  in  the  centre  of  their 
tops,  or  what  is  still  better,  the  young  shoots  which  spring  from  their  trunks 
near  the  ground.  Grafting  may  also  be  performed  with  the  shoots  of  the  current 
year,  as  well  as  with  those  of  several  years'  growth.  The  proper  time  for  graft- 
ing, is  when  the  sap  of  the  stocks  is  in  brisk  motion,  which  occurs  in  deciduous 
trees  a  few  weeks  before  they  put  forth  their  leaves;  but  re-productive  evergreens 
may  be  grafted  during  summer  as  well  as  spring.  After  making  choice  of  the 
proper  season,  and  all  things  are  in  readiness,  let  the  operation  of  grafting  be  per- 
formed as  quickly  as  possible.  For  dwarf  trees,  head  down  the  stocks  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  or  even  below  the  surface.  For  standard  trees,  or 
those  designed  to  lEittain  their  full  height,  engraft  on  vigorous  branches,  situated 
about  midway  in  their  summits,  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  Ordina- 
rily, the  scions  may  be  from  one  fourth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter ;  but, 
if  necessity  requires,  they  may  be  much  larger  or  smaller.  The  middle  portion 
of  the  scion  is  best ;  but  where  there  is  a  scarcity,  both  the  top  and  bottom*part8 
may  be  used.  Take  off  a  little  of  the  lower  end  of  the  scion  first,  and  then  cut 
it  of  such  a  length  as  to  leave  from  two  to  five  eyes  or  buds  for  the  production  of 
new  shoots,  always  taking  care  to  cut  off  the  top  in  a  slanting  direction.  Two 
eyes  will  be  sufficient  for  a  standard  tree,  but  four  or  five  are  better  for  dwarfs 
which  are  intended  to  be  trained.  Let  the  stocks  and  scions,  if  possible,  be  of 
the  same  thickness,  in  order  that  the  inner  barks  of  both  will  exactly  unite  and 
facilitate  the  flow  of  the  sap,  the  immediate  object  being  to  bring  the  bark  and 
young  wood  of  both,  into  close  and  permanent  contact,  by  which  means  the  ves- 
sels of  the  one,  will  be  enabled  to  communicate  with  those  of  the  other.  This 
operation  is  effected  by  several  different  methods,  each  of  which  have  their  advo- 
cates, and  are  adopted  in  various  countries,  according  to  the  preference  or  caprice 
of  the  nurserymen.  The  modes  which  appear  to  be  most  generally  approved  of^ 
in  grafting  young  apple  stocks,  are  what  are  called  **  Whip,"  or  "  Splice-grafi- 
39 
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ing"  for  scions  less  than  a  half  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  "saddle-grafting'* 
for  those  which  are  larger.  Grafting  upon  old  stocks  and  full-grown  trees  is  usu- 
ally performed  by  what  is  termed  deft- grafting. 

In  whip-graftings  cut  the  stock  (a)  with  a 
sharp  knife,  in  an  oblique  direction  without 
starting  or  bruising  the  bark,  and  the  scion  {U) 
in  like  manner  of  a  corresponding  angle.  And 
then,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  place  the 
inner  barks  of  the  stock  and  scion  in  perfect 
contact,  at  least  on  one  side,  and  bind  them 
fast  together  with  a  riband  of  bass  or  guana, 
as  indicated  at  (c.)  In  this  part  of  the  process, 
take  particular  pains  and  see  that  the  junction 
of  the  two  barks  is  not  in  the  least  displaced. 
To  protect  the  grafted  parts  from  drought,  air, 
and  moisture,  a  layer  of  green  cow-dung  and 
fresh  loam,  well  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  ,>5P'?a^  T 

should  be  applied,  with  a  trowel  or  spatula, 
one  inch  thick  on  every  side,  and  a  little  above 
and  below  the  union  of  the  stock  and  the  scion. 
A  mixture  of  three  parts  fine  clay,  and  one 
part  fresh  horse-droppings,  well  incorporated 
together,  may  also  be  applied  with  success.  A 
bandage  of  moss  or  tow  is  sometimes  wound 
round  the  clay  or  mixture,  to  prevent  it  from 
cracking  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  from  washing  away  by  rains.  In  making  the 
incision  in  the  side  of  the  stock  which  is  to  receive  the  scion,  the  knife  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  entered  at  the  base  of  a  bud,  and  pass  upwards.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  vital  principle  is  more  powerful  there ;  and  that  the  germs,  both 
of  buds  and  roots,  are,  in  most  plants,  confined  to  the  joints  of  the  stems;  though 
in  some,  as  in  several  varieties  of  the  elm,  they  appear  to  be  distributed  equally 
over  every  part  of  the  stem  and  roots. 

In  performing  saddle-graftings  cut, 
with  a  sharp  drawing-knife  or  other 
instrument,  the  stock  (d)  so  as  to  leave 
the  top  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  Split 
the  lower  end  of  the  scion  (e)  and  pare 
each  side  of  the  cleft,  so  as  to  fit,  when 
seated,  exactly  on  the  top  of  the  stock, 
with  the  inner  barks  of  both  in  perfect 
contact.  And  then,  with  a  bass  riband, 
bind  the  parts  strongly  together,  as  at 
j[/,)  and  perform  the  operation  of  clay- 
ing as  in  the  preceding  method.  In 
three  months  or  more  after  grafting,  re- 
move the  clay,  and  partially  loosen  the 
bass  ribands  which  are  bound  round 
the  grafts,  in  order  that  the  scions  may 
have  more  room  to  expand.  In  a  few 
weeks  more,  when  the  parts  have  been 
partially  inured  to  the  air,  and  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  scion  being 
blown  off  by  the  winds,  the  whole  of 
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the  ligature  may  be  removed.  Should  the  grafts  have  much  lateral  motion, 
caused  by  the  wind,  they  should  be  secured  to  a  stake  or  a  frame.  < 

In  grafting,  as  well  as  in  transplanting  trees,  particularly  those  which  are  lia- 
ble to  be  anected  by  the  change  of  situation,  as  the  magnolias,  walnuts,  &c., 
they  should  always  be  planted  or  inserted,  in  the  same  position,  with  reference 
to  the  sun  as  that  in  which  they  grew  previous  to  their  removal. 

When  the  grafts  have  grown  about  two  feet  in  height,  the  plants  should  be 
removed,  or  planted  out  in  land  similarly  prepared  as  in  the  nursery  beds,  in 
rows  four  feet  apart,  with  an  equal  distance  between  each,  where  they  are  to 
remain  until  finally  removed.  Before  the  plants  are  drawn  from  their  grafting- 
sites,  no  side-shoots  should  be  cut  off,  except  those  behio  the  graft.  On  their 
removal  to  open  rows,  any  overgrown  branch  may  be  shortened,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  lowermost  cut  off  close  to  the  stem.  After  this,  the  stronger  side-shoots 
only  should  be  moderately  shortened,  in  order  to  encourage  the  upward  growth 
until  a  good  head  is  formed,  about  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
side-shoots  may  then  be  removed  close  to  the  stem,  in  two  successive  years, 
while  the  head  is  left  to  its  unrestricted  growth.  It  is  a  very  common,  and  at 
the  same  time,  a  very  bad  practice,  to  cut  off  cdl  the  side-shoois  early,  leaving 
only  two  or  three  twigs  at  the  top,  by  which  means  the  plant  is  very  much 
checked  in  its  growth,  and  instead  of  producing  a  firm  and  tapering  stem,  it 
becomes  almost  cylindrical,  and  tortuous,  instead  of  upright.  Those  who  treat 
plants  in  this  way,  are  undoubtedly  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  their  growth, 
and  the  important  office  of  their  leaves ;  and,  therefore,  in  attempting  to  assist 
nature  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  head,  most  injuriously  interfere  with  her 
operations.  If  such  persons  had  equal  facility  of  witnessing  the  growth  of  the 
roots,  they  would  no  doubt  think  it  their  duty  to  cut  part  of  them  away,  with  a 
view  of  promoting  the  growth  of  the  stem ;  at  least,  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
no  less  absurd.  Every  leaf  is  a  feeder  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  every  rootlet ; 
and  no  interference  with  the  progress  of  the  tree  should  be  allowed,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  any  side-branch  becoming  a  rival  to  the  head.  When, 
however,  the  tree  has  attained  the  required  height  of  stem,  and  the  head  has 
pushed  forward  strong  shoots  above  that  height,  the  whole  of  those  on  the  stem 
may  be  finally  cut  away,  as  before  directed,  the  stem  having  by  this  time  gained 
sufficient  substance  and  strength,  to  preserve  its  erect  position,  and  to  support 
the  head.* 

The  subject  of  grafting  necessarily  involves  that  of  the  selection  of  the  best 
varieties,  whether  they  are  new,  or  in  the  vigour  of  their  bearing,  or  are  intended 
for  the  cider-mill,  the  table,  or  the  kitchen ;  but  it  would  be  quite  incompatible 
with  the  speciality  of  this  treatise  to  notice,  even  in  a  tabular  form,  one  half  of 
the  apples  recommended  in  nurserymen's  catalogues;  and  there  are  many  other 
points  connected  with  the  management  of  orchards,  which,  for  the  same  reason, 
must  necessarily  be  omitted ;  but  there  is  one  particular  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, which  we  here  beg  leave  to  introduce. 

A  theory  was  advanced  many  years  ago  in  Europe,  and  has  lately  been  revived 
in  that  country,  and  is  gaining  ground  in  America,  that  the  ^^  chance  of  life  in  a 
scion  is  affected  by  the  chance  of  life  in  the  original  seedling  which  began  the  spe- 
cies ;"  that  is,  when  the  natural  period  for  the  decline  of  the  parent  tree  has 
arrived,  the  scions  taken  from  it  will  also  be  found  in  a  declining  state,  though 
growing  upon  stocks  in  other  respects  vigorous.  The  advocates  of  this  theory 
contend,  that  each  particular  variety  of  apple  has  its  period  of  vigour  and  decline, 
and  its  duration  cannot  be  protracted  by  grafting  beyond  a  certain  limit;  and  what 
they  conceive  to  be  very  remarkable,  is,  that  within  that  natural  limit,  the  grafts 

*  See  Joani.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  p.  384. 
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partake  both  of  the  Tigour  and  decrepitude  of  the  parent  tree  or  variety.  Although 
the  period  of  duration  is  not  known  with  any  precision,  it  is  thought  to  be  longer 
in  some  varieties  than  in  others.  It  is  generally  supposed,  however,  that  it  never 
much  exceeds  two  hundred  years.  It  seems  that  this  opinion  has  chiefly  arisen 
from  the  fac);,  that  many  kinds  of  the  most  celebrated  European  varieties  have 
long  since  disappeared  from  their  catalogues,  and  can  now  no  longer  be  found ; 
while  many  others,  which  were  much  esteemed  in  their  "  palmy  days"  of  bear- 
ing, are  fast  approaching  to  extinction,  and  will  soon  no  longer  exist  Although 
the  above  hypothesis  may  seem  plausible  enough  in  itself  we  cannot  but  remark, 
that  the  want  of  durability  of  the  varieties  in  question,  does  not  apply  to  every 
set  of  scions ;  for  many  sorts  of  apple,  as  well  as  several  other  kinds  of  fruit, 
appear  to  have  been  readily  propagated  by  means  of  successive  scions,  from  the 
times  of  our  forefathers.  For  instance,  the  Newtown  pippin,  the  parent  stock  of 
which  has  been  dead  for  forty  years,  has  been  successfully  cultivated  for  at  least 
one  hundred  years  from  before  that  period,  and  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  high- 
est perfection  in  the  markets,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Furthermcnre,  experi- 
ence has  shown,  that  many  of  the  scions  of  deteriorated  varieties,  have  flourished 
for  a  time  after  grafting,  and  afterwards,  have  appeared  to  die,  not  from  old  age, 
but  from  disease.  Thus  Sharrock,  who  wrote  in  1672,  inquired  "  whether  the 
canker  in  pippins  arose  not  from  incongruous  grafting ;"  and  Miller  and  Knight, 
of  more  recent  times,  each  complained  that  pippins  b^ame  cankered  iQrom  a  sim- 
ilar cause.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  that  the  age  of  a  tree 
is  of  little  moment  in  the  selection  of  scions ;  for,  when  a  tree  is  evidently  on  the 
decline,  an  experienced  nurseryman  would  not  cull  scions  from  it  by  choice,  lest 
they  should  prove  sickly  and  diseased ;  neither  would  he  take  them  from  a  young 
tree,  before  it  had  arrived  at  its  proper  period  of  bearing.  For  every  cutting 
taken  from  the  apple,  and  probably  from  many  other  trees,  will  be  affected  by 
the  state  of  the  parent  stock.  If  too  young  to  produce  friiit,  it  will  grow  with 
vigour,  but  will  not  blossom  before  it  has  passed  through  its  successive  periods 
of  ripening  wood ;  and  if  too  old,  it  will  immediately  bring  forth  fruit,  but  will 
never  make  a  healthy  tree.  It  may  further  be  stated,  that  stocks  often  so  much 
influence  the  scions  engrafted  upon  them,  by  habit,  if  from,  no  other  cause,  that 
their  fruit  is  essentially  different  from  that  borne  on  the  parent  tree ;  and  both 
stocks  and  scions,  in  being  transferred  to  different  soils  or  situations,  often  improve 
or  deteriorate  in  the  character  of  their  fruit,  sometimes  becoming  more  healthful, 
and  at  others  more  sickly  and  diseased.  That  most  ingenious  and  dioroughly 
practical  people,  thaOhinese,  have  long  since  been  familiar  with  the  practice  of 
grafting  scion  upon  scion,  one  above  another,  several  deep ;  but  in  order  to  secure 
the  agreement  between  the  stocks  and  scions,  they  engraft  each  stock  and  each 
scion  from  its  own  respective  branches. 

The  propagation  of  the  apple  by  budding  or  inoculaiian  is  also  practised  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  it  is  thought  by  many  to  possess  fewer  advantages  than 
by  grafting.  In  this  part  of  vegetable  economy,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
every  fruit-tree  must  have  a  certain  age  before  it  will  produce  fruit.  For  exam- 
ple, the  peach  will  bear  the  third  or  fourth  year  from  the  stone ;  but  an  apple- 
tree  from  the  seed,  must  be  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old,  to  produce  fruit  in  perfec- 
tion. And  it  is  remarkable,  that  scions  or  shoots  from  the  top  branches  of  a 
bearing  tree  are  essentially  of  the  same  age  as  the  tree  itself,  and  those  growing 
from  the  roots  or  trunk  near  the  earth,  are  no  older  in  point  of  maturity,  than  the 
tree  was  when  of  the  height  of  the  parts  from  which  they  spring.  For  c^  detailed 
description  of  the  process  of  budding  or  inoculation,  which  will  apply  equally- 
well  to  most  fniit^bearing  trees,  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  articles  on  the  orang^ 
and  the  peach,  under  the  head  of  "  Propagation,"  &c. 

The  apple,  like  the  pear,  may  be  grafted  or  inoculated  on  the  common  thorny 
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but  it  does  not  form  so  desirable  a  tree.  When  intended  to  be  grown  as  a  dwarf, 
it  may  be  inserted  on  stocks  of  the  Siberian  crab,  the  **  Wise  Apple,"  {court  pendu 
pktt,  of  the  French,)  or  on  paradise  stocks.  It  may  also  be  propagated  by  inarch^ 
ing  or  grafting  by  approach-;  that  is,  by  uniting  a  scion  to  a  stock  standing 
near  by,  without  being  separated  from  its  parent  tree. 

Preparatory  to  the  planting  of  an  orchard,  it  is  desirable  to  determine  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit  of  seedlings  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  and  to  know  whether 
they  are  to  be  cut  off  at  the  ground  and  grafted,  or  to  be  preserved  entire.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  following  devices  hare  long  been  practised,  and  have  usually 
been  attended  with  success.  Any  time  within  the  month  of  May  or  June,  select  a 
horizontal  branch  of  the  tree  designed  to  be  rendered  fruitful,  and  remove  from 
the  part  near  its  junction  with  the  trunk,  a  ring  of  bark  from  one  fourth  to  one 
half  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  taking  precaution,  at  the  same  time,  to  rub  off,  within 
the  space  operated  upon,  every  part  of  the  bark,  quite  to  the  sap-wood,  in  order 
to  obstruct  the  descending  juices  in  the  succeeding  autumn.  Another  expedient 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  is,  to  make  two  turns  of  a  copper  wire  closely 
round  the  bark,  with  a  repetition  of  the  operation  at  some  distance  below,  and  leave 
it  to  be  incorporated  by  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Should  either  of  these  devices 
prove  insufficient,  or  should  the  healing  of  the  wounded  parts  follow  too  quickly, 
the  operations  may  be  repeated  in  the  same,  or  in  the  following  season.  The 
total  removal  of  a  ring  of  bark  produces  the  desired  eflect,  sooner,  by  a  whole 
year,  than  a  mere  stricture  upon  it,  although  the  pressure  from  the  wire,  of  itself, 
finally  kills  the  bark  underneath.  Alkaline,  or  ammoniacal  preparations  have 
also  been  applied  to  young  trees,  as  well  as  to  old  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  stim- 
ulating their  growth,  and  accelerating  their  fruitfulness,  such  as  White-washing 
their  trunks  and  branches,  rubbing  them  with  soap-suds,  and  spreading  round 
their  roots  lime,  gypsum,  charcoal,  ashes,  See, ;  and,  '^  human  urine,"  says  Colu- 
mella, '^  which  you  have  let  grow  old  for  six  months,  is  well  fitted  for  the  shoots 
of  young  trees.  Ifyou  apply  it  to  vines,  or  to  young  apple-trees,  there  is  nothing 
that  contributes  more  to  make  them  bear  an  abundance  of  fruit;  nor  does  this 
only  produce  a  greater  increase,  but  it  ^so  improves  both  the  taste  and  the  flavour 
of  the  wine,  and  of  the  apples." 

Apple-trees  are  generally  fit  for  planting^Dut  in  the  orchard  at  about  the  age  of 
seven  years,  at  which  time,  if  they  have  been  properly  treated  in  the  nursery, 
they  will  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  middle  of  the  stem. 
The  particular  age,  however,  at  which  they  should  be  removed  to  their  final  des- 
tination, after  they  have  formed  a  good  head,  is  not  very  important,  provided 
they  do  not  much  exceed  the  above-named  size ;  and  the  objection  to  a  larger  size, 
is  the  difficulty  of  taking  them  up  with  a  due  proportion  of  roots,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  receiving  too  great  a  check.  If  trees  are  to  be  purchased  from  a  nur- 
sery, either  as  seedlings,  or  ready  grafted,  and  the  sorts  cannot  be  relied  upon, 
they  should  be  inspected  in  the  previous  summer  while  in  leaf;  and  those 
selected  which  give  the  greatest  promise  of  making  good  and  healthy  trees,  and 
the  most  likely  to  be  good  bearers.  They  should  have  full  and  flourishing  heads, 
and  broad,  roundish  leaves,  as  such  generally  bear  the  largest  fruit,  and  the  most 
abundant  crops.  In  winter,  such  trees  will  present  a  larger  and  fuller  bud  than 
those  the  leaves  of  which  are  small  and  pointed ;  but  though  these  are  favourable 
indications  of  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and  the  productiveness  of  the  tree,  they  are  by 
no  means  so  with  regard  to  other  qualities ;  as  the  trees  may  be  early  or  late 
bearers,  and  the  fruit  red,  yellow,  or  green ;  and  whether  they  will  produce  either 
good  cider-apples,  or  those  better  adapted  to  the  table,  can  only  be  known  when 
they  produce  their  first  fruit.  If  they  then  prove  not  such  as  are  desired,  or  there 
be  too  great  a  proportion  of  one  sort,  grafting  or  budding  in  the  head  should  be  had 
recourse  to.    This  will,  it  is  true,  protract  the  time  of  bearing  a  year  or  two; 
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but  it  is  much  better  to  submit  to  two  or  even  three  years'  delay,  than  for  a  ban* 
dred  years  to  have  bad  fruit  The  most  proper  time  for  planting  out,  is  soon 
after  the  trees  have  shed  their  leaves.  They  should  be  taken  up  with  their  lat- 
eral roots  at  least  two  feet  in  length,  and  planted  as  soon  as  possible.  In  plant- 
ing orchards,  the  ground,  for  the  space  of  at  least  six  feet  in  diameter,  should  be 
trenched  two  spades  deep,  the  lowermost  of  which  should  be  cast  away,  and 
the  other  well  broken  with  a  spade  or  otherwise,  and  the  place  of  the  former 
supplied  with  turf,  or  a  compost  of  stable-dung,  a  small  portion  of  leaf-mould  or 
peat,  well  mixed  with  newly-slaked  lime,  ashes,  soda,  or  almost  any  other  alka- 
line substance.  It  is  of  some  importance  that  the  tree,  when  planted,  should  i 
stand  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  sun,  as  that  in  Which  it  grew  in  the 
nursery ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  this,  the  south  or  north  side  of  each  tree  should  ' 
be  marked  before  it  is  removed,  and  this  might  be  done  at  the  time  of  selection. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  surround  the  roots  with  the  finest  part  of  the  mould,  and 
to  plant  the  trees  at  precisely  the  same  depth  as  that  at  which  they  before  grew. 
The  ragged  or  lacerated  ends  of  the  roots  should  be  taken  off  with  the  knife ;  and 
the  hole,  after  being  duly  prepared  as  above,  opened  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
longest  of  them.  If  the  ground  at  the  time  of  planting  be  dry,  and  water  can  be 
conveniently  procured,  two  or  three  bucketsful,  applied  to  each  of  the  trees,  will  | 
be  of  essential  service  in  securing  its  growth.  The  tree,  being  temporarily  fixed 
in  its  proper  position  by  a  single  stake,  the  hole  should  be  nearly  filled  with  i 
mould,  and  the  water  poured  upon  it.  After  a  few  hours,  the  remaining  mould 
may  be  added,  and  well  trodden  down.  If,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  a  thick  dress- 
ing of  a  well-mixed  compost  of  lime  and  earth  be  laid  over  the  space  that  has 
been  opened  round  each  tree,  and  afterwards  dug  in,  it  will  be  highly  beneficial 
to  it ;  and  digging  or  forking  round  the  trees  should  be  repeated  for  three  or  four 
years  in  succession.  After  this  period,  it  is  probable  that  the  leaves  falling  from 
the  trees,  will  be  nearly  or  quite  adequate  to  the  supply  of  all  the  organic  or  gas- 
eous substances  required  for  the  perfection  of  their  fruit ;  tRerefore,  it  is  in  the 
mechanical  state,  and  to  the  inorganic  constitution  of  the  soil  that  we  are  to  look 
for  those  conditions  which  are  either  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  | 
productiveness  of  such  trees.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  soil  be  neither  too  open 
nor  too  retentive  for  the  supply  of  a  die  degree  of  moisture ;  it  must  also  contain 
those  inorganic  or  mineral  substances  which  the  tree  and  its  fruit  require.  When 
the  defects  are  known,  the  remedies  are  obvious.  By  draining  and  trenching  only, 
a  stiff  soil  may  probably  be  rendered  favourable  to  the  production  of  fruit;  and, 
if  this  operation  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  it  is  evident  that  mineral  ma-* 
nures  are  wanting,  which  may  be  supplied  by  heavy  dressings  of  lime,  or  peat 
ashes,  or  both.  If  the  soil  be  too  porous,  a  heavy  dressing  of  marl  is  the  best 
remedy ;  and  when  this  cannot  be  procured,  clay,  with  lime,  and  peat  or  other 
ashes,  will  supply  its  place. 

When  young  trees  have  been  carefully  planted,  and  well  fenced,  they  will 
require  but  little  attention,  except  that  of  keeping  up  the  fences,  and  to  see  that  they 
are  not  shaken  by  the  wind.  The  mode  of  fencing  must  be  suited  to  the  kind  of 
stock  kept  in  the  orchard.  If  sheep  only  are  depastured,  each  tree  may  be  closely 
surrounded  by  strong  thorns  stuck  in  the  ground,  enclosed  and  sustained  by  thick 
stakes,  firmly  driven,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  forks.  These  stakes  should  be 
strongly  bound  togeiher  by  bands  or  withes ;  and,  as  a  further  precaution  against 
damage  from  the  gnawing  of  sheep,  at  any  exposed  place,  the  tree  should  be 
washed  or  smeared  with  a  mixture  of  creamy  lime  and  green  cow-dung,  which 
should  be  renewed,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require.  If  it  be  indis^ 
pensable  to  stock  the  orchard  occasionally  with  large  cattle,  each  tree  must  be 
fenced  by  two  or  three  strong  rough  posts,  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  united 
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by.  strong  battens  or  short  rails,  nailed  to  each.  In  some  situations,  where  suita* 
ble  stones  abound,  the  trees  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  circular  walls. ^^^ 

In  answer  to  the  question  often  asked,  ^'Whether  orchards  ought  to  be 
ploughed?"  we  would  reply,  that  it  is  an  old  and  prevalent* opinion,  that  fruit- 
trees  of  every  kind  are  improved  and  rendered  better,  by  having  the  ground 
stirred  round  .them,  in  order  to  let  in  the  dews  and  air  to  their  roots.  And  with 
this  view,  orchards  have  often  been  tilled  for  potatoes,  grain,  and  other  crops,  to 
which  there  are  two  striking  objections;  first,  they  require  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  will  not  well  flourish  under  the  shade  of  trees ;  and  second,  that  being 
exhausting  crops,  they  impoverish  the  soil,  which  is  so  far  injurious  to  the  apples, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  But  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  {Helianthus  tubero- 
suSj)  which  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  rather  prefers 
the  shade,  and  would,  therefore,  thrive  well  under  the  trees;  and,  so  far  from' 
exhausting  the  land,  will,  it  is  said,  bear  abundantly  for  ten  or  more  years  in 
succession,  without  manure,  even  upon  poor  soils.  It  has  been  further  stated, 
that  it  does  not  require  much  tilling  after  it  has  once  been  planted ;  for,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  draw  the  tops  out  of  the  ground,  when  ripe,  the  remaining  roots  being 
sufficient  to  produce  the  next  year's  crop,  without  fresh  setting,  and  thus  they 
continue  from  year  to  year  until  they  die  of  old  age.  All  these  properties  seem  to 
render  this  plant  suitable  for  orchards;  the  pulling  it  up  will  open  the  ground, 
while  the  avoidance  of  digging,  after  once  set,  will  spare  the  roots  of  the  trees 
many  a  wound.  It  also  possesses  the  rare  property  of  absorbing  nitrogen  largely 
from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  probably  the  reason  of  its  thriving  so  well  without 
manure,  and  consequently  improves  the  condition  of  the  soil.  It  is  planted  in 
drills  similar  to  potatoes,  and  like  them,  its  roots  are  employed  for  focKl  for  man 
and  animals.  It  has  been  observed  that  orchards,  when  ploughed,  often  rapidly 
advance  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  cease  to  flourish ;  but  this  is  believed  to  be 
caused  by  planting  the  trees  too  near  each  other,  and  by  ploughing  between  them, 
hurries  their  roots  towards  each  other  until  their  interference  checks  their  future 
growth.  The  chief  objection  to  ploughing  an  orchard  is,  that,  in  a  hilly  country, 
having  a  soil  easily  carried  off"  by  water,  such  a  soil,  if  kept  bare  and  loose,  will, 
in  time,  become  sensibly  diminished,  where  horizontal  furrows  are  insufficient  to  | 

remedy  the  evil.     But  this  circumstance  ought  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  plough,  | 

not  only  in  an  orchard,  but  for  any  object  whatever,  in  such  a  situation.  In 
ploughing  an  orchard,  care  must  also  be  ohserved  not  to  go  too  deep  amongst 
the  roots,  which  would  greatly  damage  the  trees  by  the  wounds  they  would 
receive. 

The  distance  at  which  trees  should  be  planted  in  an  orchard  must  be  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet  apart,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil ;  for  it  should  be 
always  remembered  that  the  roots  extend  far  beyond  the  branches ;  or  another 
mode  may  be  adopted  that  will  answer  for  the  present  generation  and  for  poster- 
ity. This  may  be  effected  by  planting  what  may  be  called  pHncipal  trees,  at  the 
distances  which  their  full  growth  will  require,  and  placing  between  them,  either 
as  standards,  or  as  dwarfs,  supernumerary  trees,  to  remain  until  the  principal  ones 
shall  require  them  to  be  removed.  The  supernumeraries,  in  this  case,  will  have  a 
peculiar  value;  since,  if  they  be  dwarfs,  they  will  immediately  come  into  bear- 
ing, and  will  ripen  their  fruit  early  in  the  season,  which  can  be  gathered  with 
great  facility ;  and  if  it  falls  to  the  ground,  will  often  escape  from  being  bruised. 
Dwarfs,  too,  may  easily  be  pruned,  and  very  conveniently  thinned  of  their  super- 
fluous fruit;  or,  they  may  be  readily  cleansed  from  every  offending  thing,  or 
supplied  with  nutritious  washes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  supernumeraries  be 
seedlings  or  grafts,  they  will  be  ready  for  the  supply  of  such  vacancies  as  will 

*  See  Joum.  K07.  Agr.  Soc.  of  England,  pp.  390,  et  seq. 
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have  occurred  amongst  the  standards,  from  accident  or  disease,  at  the  time  of 
removal.  Among  other  advantages  resulting  from  the  wide  planting  of  orchards, 
may  be  mentioned  the  healthful  and  invigorating  influence  of  the  sun  on  every 
part  of  the  trees,  and  thereby-  causing  them  to  bring  forth  more  fruit  and  that 
which  is  larger,  fairer,  and  better  flavoured ;  for  an  apple,  of  a  globular  form,  tliree 
inches  in  diameter,  contains  twenty-seven  times  more  bulk,  than  one  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  (globes  being  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters.)  Hence 
apples  are  not  to  be  valued  by  their  number  only,  but  by  their  size ;  and  indeed, 
by  their  weight;  for  most  weight  must  be  expected  where  there  is  most  juice, 
and  juice  will  follow  health  and  vigour.'^  Another  important  advantage  is,  that 
trees  planted  at  wide  intervals  from  each  other,  have  more  room  to  spread,  with- 
out the  interference  of  their  roots  and  branches,  and  consequently  will  bear  a 
greater  quantity  of  fruit.  A  tree  with  a  hemispherical  head,  fifty  feet  in  diame- 
ter, will  have  twenty-five  times  as  much  fruit-bearing  surface,  as  one  of  the  same 
formed  head  ten  feet  in  diameter.  In  other  words,  circumstances  being  equal,  it 
would  produce  as  much  fruit  as  twenty-five  of  the  smaller  trees,  although  it 
would  occupy  but  little  more  than  one  half  as  much  ground. 

The  usual  mode  of  planting  out  trees  in  an  orchard,  is  the  m^iare-form;  but 
the  system  most  esteemed  and  adopted  by  the  ancients,  was  to  plant  them  in 
quincuncem,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  numeral  Y.,  which  answers  to  four 
asterisks  placed  in  the  comers  of  an  oblong  square,  with  a  fifth  midway  between 
them.     The  two  modes  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  diagrams : — 


^i^  M/  ^4/  \|/  ^/  y^y  "^^ 


\|^  %|^  M^  ^^  \|/  ^^ 

^i^  \ty  <^^  ^/  jj^  \|^ 


^£  *^^  ^^  M^  ^^  M^  M^ 


^  ^  M  ^ 

^  )K  ^  BK 

M       m       ^       ^ 


QUINCUNX-FORU.  SQUARE-FORM. 

The  quincunx,  when  compared  with  the  square-form,  saves  one  eighth  of  the 
ground,  and  has  the  advantage  of  disposing  the  trees  at  equal  distances  apart  in 
every  direction.f  Tfie  vacant  spaces  which  will  be  left  at  the  ends  of  every  other 
row  of  standards,  may  be  filled  with  supernumerary  dwarf  trees,  and  allowed  to 
remain  permanently.  To  plant  temporary  trees  between  the  principal  ones,  so 
as  to  divide  the  distances  into  halves,  will  require  about  two  supem6meraries  for 
every  principal  one,  by  the  square-form,  and  a  less  number  by  the  quincunx- 

*  Papers  of  Mass.  Agr.  Soc.,  1804,  p.  85. 

t  The  following  is  a  practical  method  of  laying  ont  an  orchard  by  the  quincanx-form :— First,  deter- 
mine the  jpoints  for  the  centre  of  each  tree  in  the  outer  row,  by  setting  stakes  at  equal  distances  apart — 
say  fifty  feet.  Take  a  line  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a  knot  or  mark  in  its  middle,  and  place  its 
two  ends  at  two  contiguous  stakes  ;  then  extend  the  knot  or  mark  till  the  whole  line  becomes  stretched 
in  two  equal  lengths,  and  the  knot  or  mark  will  indicate  the  place  for  a  tree  in  the  next  row,  where  there 
should  be  driven  another  stake.  Repeat  the  same  operation  with  a  second  pair  of  stakes  in  the  outer  row, 
and  another  ^int  will  be  determined  in  the  next  row,  where  there  must  also  be  inserted  a  stake.  In  like 
manner,  contmue  with  all  the  other  stakes,  checking,  in  the  mean  time,  each  of  the  stations  bjr  oblique, 
cross,  and  longitudinal  sights,  till  the  whole  be  completed.  Every  tree  in  such  an  orchard,  will  be  fifty 
feet  from  each  of  its  neighbours ;  but  the  rows  will  be  only  forty-three  and  three-tenths  feet  apart ;  and 
this  distance  is  to  fiAy  feet  nearly  as  seven  is  to  eight.  Consequently,  one  eighth  of  the  ground  will  be 
saved;  as  intimated  above.    In  order  to  show  the  distance  of  the  rows  apart  by  the  quincunx-form|  the 
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form,  if  dwarf  standards  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vacant  spaces  which  occur 
at  the  ends  of  every  other  row.  This  will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  an 
inspection  of  the  diagrams  below,  in  which  the  asterisks  denote  the  standard 
trees,  (d)  the  permanent  dwarfs,  and  (s)  the  supernumary  trees. 
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distance  of  the  trees  from  each  other  being  given,  the  subjoined  table  has  been  constructed  from  Euclid, 
i.,  37.  which  may  be  apptlied  with  advantage  to  other  species  of  culture : — 
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The  following  table  may  also  be  useful  for  readily  pointing  out  the  number  of  trees  and  other  plants 
required  for  a  statute  acre  of  land,  when  planted  at  any  of  the  under-mentioned  distances  apart : — 
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In  prunmg  apple-trees,  it  is  alike  important  to  regard  the  general  fbrm  of 
their  heads,  as  it  is  the  management  of  their  individual  branches.  A  system 
which  has  long  been  practised  in  Europe,  and  has  been  adopted  for  many  years 
in  the  United  States,  is  to  lead  out  of  the  upright  stem,  at  a  given  height,  a  series 
of  horizontal  branches,  each  series  comprising  four  limbs,  situated  at  proper  inter- 
vals,  till  the  tree  can  bear  no  more  of  them.  The  advantages  resulting  from  this 
mode  are,  that  the  boughs  can  be  made  capable  of  producing  fruit  at  an  earlier 
age ;  the  strength  of  such  branches,  at  the  place  of  their  insertion  into  the  stem, 
is  much  greater  than  of  those  which  grow  at  more  acute  angles ;  and  that  the 
flat  or  semi-spherical  heads  of  such  trees  seem  designed  not  only  to  lessen  the 
hold  of  the  wind,  but  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  shade  on  the  crops  around 
them,  as  well  as  to  admit  light,  heat,  and  ventilation  within  them.  It  has  been 
recommended  that  the  head  of  the  tree  be  somewhat  hemisphe- 
rical, with  a  hollow  space  left  in  the  line  of  its  central  parts; 
for  these  parts  are  more  secluded  from  the  light  and  air,  than  ^ 
the  rest  of  the  tree,  and  consequently  are  not  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit.  In  forming  the  head  of  a  tree  in  the  Atlantic 
parts  of  the  United  States,  it  has  also  been  recommended  to  diminish  the  weight 
and  quantity  of  boughs  on  its  east  or  north-east  side,  (the  side  opposite  to  the 
prevailing  winds,)  as  trees  generally  incline  that  way ;  and  to  encourage  the 
branches  on  the  opposite  side  to  screen  the  sun  from  the  trunk,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  powerful  rays  in  summer  from  killing  the  bark,  and  causing  canker  and 
ruin  to  the  tree.  Mi*.  Knight  recommends  most  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  lateral 
branches,  which,  if  unchecked  by  occasional  pruning,  are  apt  to  load  the  tree  too 
much  at  the  extremities.  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  entertained  a  simi- 
lar opinion.  "Young  fruit-trees,"  said  he,  "  should  not  have  the  side-shoots  cut 
dose  to  the  stem,  which  forces  the  growth  the  whole  way  up  the  top;  which 
becomes  so  weighty,  as  to  bend  and  spoil  the  trees.  I  have  found  it  better  to  cut 
the  ends  of  the  side-shoots  *****  which  will  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
stem  or  trunk,  till  it  acquires  strength  to  support  a  good  top."  After  the  head  of 
the  tree  is  properly  formed,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  cut  out  all  the 
branches  that  crosp  each  other,  or  are  likely  to  be  in  the  way  within  three  years. 
As  the  trees  produce  their  fruit  upon  cursions  or  spurs,  care  must  be  observed  not 
to  cut  off"  or  destroy  them,  as  they  continue  to  be  fruitful  for  several  seasons.  It 
has  also  been  recommended  to  "  prune  at  a  fork,"  or  at  least,  "  at  a  bud ;"  on  the 
ground  that  a  wound  is  best  protected  when  covered  by  bark  from  without ;  and 
as  the  bark  never  spreads  over  the  end  of  a  long  stump,  but  only  over  the  place 
from  which  it  has  been  taken,  the  new  cover  must  be  supplied  by  the  extension 
of  the  bark  of  another  branch,  and  such  a  branch,  even  a  bud  may  become  in 
time.  Till  this  extension  of  bark  be  efiected,  however,  an  artificial  covering 
should  be  substituted,  by  shaving  the  wounded  surface  close  and  smooth,  and 
applying  immediately  a  plaster  composed  of 

Parts. 

White  Burgundy  pitch, 16 

Black  pitch, 4 

Resin, 4 

Bees-wax, 4 

Tallow, •   .     .     .     .      8 

Pounded  mastic, 1 

Salt-petre, 1 

This  mixture  should  be  warmed  over  a  slow  fire  for  three-fourths  of  an  hour ; 
and  when  melted,  but  not  too  hot,  be  put  on  with  a  brush  to  a  depth  of  one 
sixteenth  to  one  }ialf  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  according  to  the  size  of  the  wound. 
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In  performing  these  operations,  particular  care  must  be  observed  not  to  injure  the 
remaining  branch  or  bud ;  and  should  a  cut  accidentally  be  made,  the  wounded 
part  should  by  no  means  be  removed,  but  be  pressed  fast  together,  and  a  coat  of 
the  composition  immediately  laid  over  it.  The  bearing  capabilities  of  apple-trees 
of  considerable  age  maybe  much  improved  by  judicious  pruning,  in  removing 
decayed  branches,  and  old,  unprofitable  boughs,  where  the  head  is  too  much 
crowded.  These  should,  in  all  cases,  be  taken  off  by  a  clean  cut,  close  to  the 
branch  from  which  they  are  separated,  or  at  least  to  a  lateral  shoot,  so  that  the 
part  may  heal  over  as  soon  as  possible.  The  proper  season  for  pruning  is  about 
mid-suhimer,  or  about  the  time  the  downward  motion  of  the  sap  commences,  and 
when  a  more  perfect  cicatrization  of  the  wounded  parts  take  place,  than  if  pruned 
in  the  winter  or  sprmg.  Another  important  rule  in  pruning  is,  to  remove  every 
part  of  the  tree  " incurably  diseased;"  not  only  because  the  disease  may  be  con- 
tagious, but  because  rottenness  of  itself  occasions  increased  evils,  from  the  wea- 
ther, from  insects,  and  other  causes.  When  the  adjoining  wood  and  bark  are 
pruned  to  the  quick,  and  properly  sheltered,  room  is  given,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  for  a  natural  cover  to  be  made  for  the  wound.  But  we  must  repeat, 
that  the  wound,  if  possible,  must  be  protected,  or  the  evil  may  be  made  worse, 
from  various  causes.  When  consistent,  the  wound  occasioned  by  pruning  should 
be  on  the  lower  side  of  the  branch,  rather  than  on  the  upper  side ;  especially  where 
no  composition  is  intended  to  be  applied,  as  the  lower  side  is  least  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  rain.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  have  no  reliance  on  boughs  which  are  kept  contin- 
ually damp  by  the  drippings  of  other  boughs,  or  upon  those  which  are  kept  con- 
stantly screened  from  the  sun.  "The  general  shape  of  an  old  tree"  should  be 
kept  substantially  the  same,  in  order  that  the  ascending  juices  may  continue  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  established  channels;  or  if  changes  are  aimed  at,  they 
should  be  gradual.  Hence,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  off  "too  many  large 
limbs  at  a  time,"  lest  the  sap  of  some  of  the  roots,  and  particularly  those  corre- 
siponding  to  these  limbs,  should  be  too  suddenly  checked  in  its  ascent.  Sometimes 
trees,  which  at  first  were  good  bearers,  become  stag-headed  and  unfruitful.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  this  condition  is  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  soil.  The 
proper  remedy  to  be  resorted  to  in  this  case  is,  what  is  called  "  heading  down ;" 
tfeat  is,  removing  all  the  branches  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  main  forks,  or 
the  stem  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous head.  This  operation  should  be  accompanied  by  a  heavy  dressing  of  com- 
post, formed  of  lime,  ashes,  and  loam,  extending  for  a  considerable  distance 
round  the  tree,  which  should  be  dug  in  with  the  turf.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  some  orchardists,  pruning,  after  the  head  of  the  tree  ^s  properly  formed,  is  to 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  creates  numerous  useless  shoots,  and  pre- 
Tents  the  production  of  fruit.  A  very  important  advantage,  however,  may  be 
derived  from  this  principle,  by  provoking  young  shoots  to  appear  by  skilfully 
wounding  the  bark  in  the  vacant  spaces  of  a  branch,  and  thereby  regulate  the 
symmetry  of  the  tree, 

Accidenis,  Diseases,  and  Insects.  The  apple-tree,  as  a  standard,  is  more  liable 
to  accidents,  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  to  diseases,  than  the  pear-tree.  Its  branches 
are  more  frequently  broken  by  tempestuous  winds,  whereby  their  wounded  parts, 
in  being  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  sooner  decay,  and  tend  greatly 
to  lessen  the  productiveness  and  the  duration  of  the  tree.  When  situated  near  the 
borders  of  woods,  orchards  are  often  injured  by  the  American  grouse,  or  partridge, 
(  Tetrao  umbelltisA  which  greedily  devours  the  flower-buds,  in  winter,  when  the 
ground  is  coveredf  with  snow.  The  apple-tree  is  also  subject  to  canker ;  more 
especially  when  planted  deep,  or  in  a  soil  which  is  annually  dug  round  it  to  some 
depth,  and  cropped  with  vegetables.  In  some  soils,  also,  particularly  those  which 
contain  much  oxide  of  iron,  the  tree  is  liable  to  canker  under  any  mode  of  cul- 
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tUT6 ;  and  the  remedy,  or  palliative,  ia  such  soils,  is  liming  abundantly,  to  neu- 
tralize the  oxide ;  and  planting  on  the  surface,  without  digging  the  ground,  but 
only  hoeing,  or  keeping  it  entirely  in  pasture.  The  trnnk  and  branches,  in  some 
soils,  and  in  moist  situations,  are  liable  to  be  infested  with  lichens  and  moss, 
which  must  be  scraped  off;  and  in  others,  the  mistletoe  is  apt  to  take  root,  which 
must  be  cut  out.  The  fungus,  .£cidium  cancellatum,  which  also  grows  on  the 
leaves  of  the  pear-tree,  and  produces  what  is  called  mildew,  is  not  unfrequent  on 
those  of  the  apple-tree. 

The  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  wood  of  the  apple-tree  are  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  numerous  insects,  or  their  larv»,  against  which  there  are  few  or  no  remedies. 
One  of  the  most  common  enemies  to  this  tree,  in  Europe,  particularly  in  England, 
is  the  cotton  insect,  or  woolly  aphis  {Aphis  lanigera^  of  Linnseus,  and  Eriasoma 
mcUi,  of  Leach.)  This  insect  was  first  described  by  Hausmann,  in  1801,  as  infest- 
ing the  orchards  of  Germany ;  but  it  was  noticed  in  England  as  early  as  the  year 
1787,  and  has  since  acquired  in  that  country,  though  improperly,  the  name  of 
"American  blight,"  from  the  belief  that  it  had  been  imported  from  America, 
Although  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  it  is  exceedingly  rare;  but  it  is  thought 
not  to  6e  indigenous,  but  was  brought  to  this  country  on  fruit-trees  from  Europe. 
It  appears  to  have  been  known,  also,  by  the  French  gardeners  for  a  long  time 
previous  to  either  of  the  above-named  dates ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Rennie,  it  is 
found  in  the  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Harfleur,  in  Normandy,  and  is  very 
destructive  to  the  trees  in  the  department  of  Calvados.  The  eggs  of  this  insect 
are  so  small  that  they  canhot  be  distinguished  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 
They  are  enveloped  in  a  cotton-like  substance,  furnished  by  the  body  of  the 
insect,  and  are  deposited  in  the  forks  of  the  branches,  and  in  the  chinks  of  the 
bark,  at  or  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  especially  if  there  are  suckers  springing 
from  that  place.  The  young,  when  first  hatched,  are  covered  with  a  very  short, 
fine  down,  and  appear,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  like  so  many  little  specks  of 
mould.  As  the  season  advances,  and  the  insects  increase  in  size,  their  downy 
coats  become  more  distinct,  and  grow  in  length  daily.  This  down  is  very  easily 
removed,  adheres  to  the  fingers,  when  touched,  and  appears  to  issue  from  all  the 
pores  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  When  fully  grown,  the  insects  of  the  first 
brood  are  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and,  when  the  down  is  rubbed  off,  the 
head,  antennae,  sucker,  and  shins,  are  found  to  be  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  the 
abdomen  of  a  honey-yellow.  The  young  are  produced  alive  during  the  summe]^ 
are  buried  in  masses  of  the  down,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  sap  of 
the  bark  and  of  the  alburnum  or  young  wood  directly  under  the  bark.  The 
adult  insects,  it  is  said,  never  acquire  wings  nor  honey  tubes,  but  from  time  to 
time,  they  emit  drops  of  an  adhesive  fluid  from  the  extremities  of  their  bodies. 
Although  destitute  of  wings,  they  are  conveyed  from  tree  to  tree  by  means  of 
their  long  down,  which  is  so  plentiful  and  so  light,  that  they  are  easily  wafted 
by  the  winds  of  autumn,  and  thus  the  evil  will  gradually  spread  throughout  an 
extensive  orchard.  The  numerous  punctures  of  these  insects  produce  on  the  ten- 
der shoots  a  cellular  appearance,  and  wherever  a  colony  of  them  is  established 
warts  or  excrescences  arise  on  the  bark ;  the  limbs  thus  attacked,  become  sickly^ 
the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop  off;  and,  as  the  infection  spreads  from  limb  to 
limb,  the  whole  tree  becomes  diseased,  and  eventually  perishes.^i^  A  writer  in 
the  London  ''  Entomological  Magazine"  describes  the  mode  of  propagation  of  this 
insect,  and  gives  a  method  of  destroying  it  as  follows : — "  These  blights  wander 
wherever  it  pleases  the  wind  to  carry  them ;  and,  if  bad  luck  should  drive  one 
of  them  against  the  branch  of  an  apple-tree,  there  it  will  stick,  creep  into  a  crack 
in  the  bark,  bring  forth  its  young,  and  found  a  colony.    The  white  cotton  soon 

*  See  Harris'  Report,  p.  193.  Also  Illiger's  Magazine,  i.,  p.  440 ;  and  Renme's  Insect  MisceUanies, 
p.  180. 
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appears  in  large  bunches ;  branch  after  branch  becomes  infected ;  the  tree  grows 
cankery,  pines,  and  dies.  How  this  is  effected,  no  one  knows,  though  the  cause 
and  effect  are  too  evident  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  commonest  clown.  In  large 
orchards,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  a  cure ;  but  not  so  in  gardens.  Directly  you  see 
the  least  morsel  of  cotton,  make  up  your  mind  to  a  little  trouble,  and  you  will 
get  rid  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  get  a  plasterer's  white-washing  brush ;  then  get 
a  large  pot  of  double  size ;  make  your  man  heat  it,  till  it  is  quite  liquid ;  then  go 
with  him  into  the  garden,  and  see  that  he  paints  over  every  patch  of  white, 
though  not  bigger  than  a  sixpence ;  the  next  morning  have  the  size-pot  heated 
again,  and  have  another  hunt ;  and  keep  on  doing  so  every  morning  for  a  fort- 
tiight.  Your  man  will  tell  you  it 's  no  use — tell  him  that 's  your  business,  not 
his.  Your  neighbours  will  laugh  at  you  for  your  pains— do  it  before  they  are  up. 
I  have  tried  it,  and  know  it  to  be  effectual.  Spirit  of  tar  has  been  used  with  par* 
tial  effect;  so  also  has  resin.  White- washing  has  been  often  tried,  and,  as  it 
contains  some  size,  is  not  entirely  useless;  and  some  horticulturists  think  it 
ornamental — I  do  not.''* 

The  apple-tree,  as  well  as  the  quince,  mountain  ash,  June  berry,  and  various 
species  oi  thorns  and  aronias,  are  attacked  by  the  larvae  of  the  two-striped  saperda, 
{Saperda  biviikUa,  Say,)  denoted  by  the  adjoining  figure.  The 
upper  side  of  the  body  of  the  perfect  insect  is  marked  with  two 
longitudinal  white  stripes  between  three  others  of  a  light-brown 
colour,  while  the  face,  the  antennse,  the  under  side  of  the  body, 
and  the  legs,  are  white.  This  beetle  varies  in  length  from  a  lit- 
tle more  than  one  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  It  comes  forth 
from  the  trunks  of  the  trees  early  in  June,  making  its  escape  in  the 
night,  during  which  time  only  it  uses  its  ample  wings  in  passing 
from  one  tree  to  another  in  search  of  companions  and  for  food. 
In  the  day-time,  it  keeps  at  rest  among  tlie  leaves  ofnhe  plants 
on  which  it  feeds.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  females 
deposite  their  eggs  upon  the  bark  of  the  trees,  near  the  roots,  and  the  larvae  or 
borers  hatched  from  them  consist  of  fleshy  whitish  grubs,  without  legs,  nearly 
cylindrical  in  their  form,  and  tapering  a  little  from  the  first  ring  to  the  end  of 
the  body.  The  head  is  small,  horny,  and  of  a  brownish  colour.  The  first  ring 
is  much  larger  than  the  others,  the  next  two  very  short,  and,  like  the  first,  are 
covered  with  punctures  and  very  minute  hairs.  This  grub,  with  its  strong  jaws, 
cuts  a  cylindrical  passage  through  the  bark,  and  pushes  its  castings  backwards 
out  of  the  hole,  while  it  bores  upwards  into  the  wood.  It  continues  in  the  larva 
state  two  or  three  years,  during  which  it  penetrates  eight  or  ten  inches  into  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  its  burrow  at  the  end  approaching  to,  and  being  covered  only 
by,  the  bark.  It  is  in  this  situation  that  its  transformation  takes  place,  which  is 
completed  about  the  first  of  June,  when  the  beetle  gnaws  through  the  bark  that 
covers  the  end  of  the  burrow,  and  comes  out  of  its  place  of  confinement  in  the  night. 
One  of  the  oldest,  safest,  and  most  successful  modes  of  destroying  this  borer  is,  to 
thrust  a  wire  into  the  hole  it  has  made ;  or,  what  would  probably  answer  as 
well,  to  plug  it  up  with  soft  wood.f 

Young  apple-trees,  and  the  extremities  of  the  limbs  of  older  trees,  are  very 
much  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  small  species  of  bark-louse,  {Coccus  *****  7) 
The  limbs  and  smooth  parts  of  the  trunks  are  sometimes  completely  covered  with 
these  insects.  They  measure  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  of  an 
oblong-oval  shape,  gradually  decreasing  to  a  point  at  one  end,  and  are  of  a  brown- 
ish colour,  very  near  to  that  of  the  bark  of  the  tree.  There  is  also  another  spe- 
cies of  coccus,  which  inhabits  the  apple-tree,  differing  from  the  one  above  men« 

•  See  London  Gardener's  Magazine,  ix.,  p.  335.    f  See  Harris'  R^>ort,  p.  89. 
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tioned  in  several  important  particulars.  It  is  one  of  the  kind  in  which  the  body 
of  the  female  is  not  large  enough  to  cover  her  eggs,  for  the  protection  whereof 
provision  is  made,  consisting,  in  this  species,  of  a  kind  of  membraneous  shell,  of 
the  colour  and  consistence  almost  of  paper.  In  autumn,  and  during  %vinter,  these 
insects  are  seen  in  a  torpid  state,  and  oftwo  different  forms  and  sizes,  on  the  bark 
of  the  trees.  The  larger  ones  measure  less  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
are  in  the  shape  of  a  common  oyster-shell,  being  broad  at  the  hinder  extremity, 
but  tapering  towards  the  other,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  little  oval,  browni^ 
scale.  The  small  ones,  which  are  not  much  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
others,  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  or  almost  four-sided,  with  the  ends  rounded, 
and  one  extremity  is  covered  by  a  dark-coloured,  minute,  oval  scale.  For  a 
description  of  the  general  habits  of  this  family  of  insects,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
our  article  on  the  orange-tree,  under  the  head  of  "  Insects."* 

The  tender  buds  and  young  leaves  of  the  apple-tree  are  sometimes  attacked,  in 
May  and  June,  by  multitudes  of  small  caterpillars,  described  by  Dr.  Harris, 
under  the  name  of  the  eye-spotted  penthina  {Penthina  oculana,)  They  are  of 
a  pale  and  dull-brown  colour,  warty  and  slightly  downy,  with  the  head  and  the 
top  of  the  first  ring  of  a  dark  shining  brown.  They  Usually  acquire  their  growth 
by  the  middle  of  June,  at  which  time  they  transform,  and  come  out  in  the  winged 
state  early  in  July.  These  caterpillars  live  singly  in  the  buds  or  opening  foli- 
age, which  they  fasten  together  and  devour.  The  only  sure  mode  recommended 
to  destroy  them  is,  to  crush  the  withered  clusters  of  leaves  containing  them  or 
their  chrysalides,  and  thus  '<  nip  them  in  the  bud."  But  one  of  the  greatest 
pests  to  the  American  orchards,  as  well  as  to  the  foliage  of  the  elm,  and  some- 
times of  the  cherry,  plum,  linden,  and  other  trees,  is  the  canker-worm,  first 
described  by  Professor  Peck  under  the  name  of  PhaUena  vemata.  According  lo 
Dr.  Harris,  the  canker-worm  moths  begin  to  make  their  appearance  after  the 
first  hard  frost  in  the  autumn,  usually  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  come  forth,  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers,  according  to  the  mildness  or 
severity  of  the  weather  alter  the  frosts  have  begun.  Their  general  time  of  rising, 
however,  is  in  the  spring,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  March,  but  sometimes 
before,  and  at  others,  after  this  time ;  and  they  continue  to  come  forth  for  the 
space  of  about  three  weeks.  It  has  been  observed  that  there  are  more  females 
than  males  among  those  that  appear  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  that  the 
males  are  the  most  abundant  in  the  spring.  The  sluggish  and  wingless  females 
instinctively  make  their  way  towards  the  nearest  trees,  and  creep  slowly  up  their 
trunks.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  they  are  followed  by  the  winged  and  active 
males,  which  flutter  about  .and  accompany  them  in  their  ascent,  during  which,  ! 
the  two  sexes  pair.  Soon  after  this,  the  females  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  branches  ' 
of  the  trees,  placing  them  on  their  ends,  close  together  in  rows,  forming  clusters  I 
of  sixty  to  one  hundred  eggs  or  more,  which  is  the  number  usually  laid  by  each. 
The  eggs  are  glued  to  each  other,  and  to  the  bark,  by  a  grayish  varnish,  which  | 
is  impervious  to  water ;  and  the  clusters  are  thus  securely  fastened  in  the  forks  j 
of  the  small  branches,  or  close  to  the  young  twi^s  and  buds.  The  eggs  are  usu- 
ally  hatched  between  the  first  and  the  middle  of  May,  or  about  the  time  that  the  j 
red  currant  is  in  blossom,  and  the  young  leaves  of  the  apple-tree  begin  to  expand. 
The  little  canker-worms,  upon  making'  their  escape  from  the  eggs,  gather  upon 
the  tender  leaves,  and,  on  the  occurrence  of  cold  and  wet  weather,  seek  shelter 
in  the  bosom  of  a  bud,  or  into  the  flowers,  when  the  latter  appear.  The  leaves, 
when  first  attacked,  will  be  found  pierced  with  small  holes,  which  become  larger 
and  more  irregular  as  the  worms  increase  in  size,  until  nearly  all  the  pulpy  parts 
are  consumed.    A  very  great  difference  of  colour  is  observable  among  these 

•  See  also  Harris'  Report,  pp.  201  et  203. 
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TTOTins  of  different  ages,  and  even  among  those  of  the  same  age  and  size.  When 
Tery  young,  they  have  two  minute  warts  on  the  top  of  the  last  rings,  and  they 
are  then  generally  of  a  blackish  or  dusky-brown  colour,  with  a  yellowish  stripe 
on  each  side  of  the  body ;  there  are  two  whitish  bands  across  the  head ;  and  the 
belly  is  whitish.  When  fully  grown,  these  individuals  become  ash-coloured  on 
the  back,  and  black  on  the  sides,  below  which,  the  pale,  yellowish  line  remains. 
Some  are  found  of  a  dull  greenish-yellow,  and  others  of  a  clay-colour,  with  slen- 
der interrupted  blackish  lines  on  the  sides,  and  small  spots  of  the  same  colour  on 
the  back.  The  head  and  feet  partake  of  the  general  colour  of  the  body ;  the  belly 
is  paler.  When  not  eating,  they  remain  stretched  out  at  full  length,  and  resting 
on  their  fore  and  hind  legs,  beneath  the  leaves.  When  fully  grown  and  well  fed, 
they  measure  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  in  length.  They  cease  feeding  when  about 
four  weeks  old,  at  which  time  they  begin  lo  quit  the  trees.  Some  creep  down 
by  the  trunks,  but  great  numbers  let  themselves  down  by  their  slender  threads 
from  the  branches,  their  instincts  prompting  them  to  get  to  the  ground  by  the 
easiest  and  most  direct  course  possible.  After  reaching  the  ground,  they  imme- 
diately burrow  into  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  two  to  six  inches,  unless  prevented 
by  weakness,  or  by  the  hardness  of  the  soil.  In  the  latter  case,  they  die,  or 
undergo  their  transformations  on  the  surface.  In  the  former,  they  make  little 
cavities  or  cells  in  the  ground,  by  turning  round  repeatedly,  and  fastening  the 
loose  grains  of  earth  about  them  with  a  few  silken  threads ;  and,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards,  they  are  changed  into  chrysalides,  and  in  due  time,  emerge 
from  these  retreats  in  their  perfect  form.  In  order  to  protect  the  trees  from  the 
ravages  of  the  canker-worm,  the  only  thing  that  would  seem  necessary  would  be 
to  prevent  the  wingless  females  from  ascending  the  trunks  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
The  expedients  usually  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  are,  to  fit  a  close  collar  of 
lead,  tin,  wood,  or  other  materials,  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  or  a  circular 
trough  filled  with  oil.  The  application  of  belts  of  tar,  liquid  Indian  rubber,  and 
other  viscid  substances,  to  the  bodies  of  the  trees  have  been  employed  with 
partial  success. 

The  apple-tree  is  also  infested  by  the  larvee  of  the  white-marked  orgia,  or 
tnssoc|^-moth  {Orgia  leveostigma^  Harris.)  These  small,  slender  caterpillars 
are  of  a  bright-yellow  colour,  and  are  sparingly  clothed  with  long  and  fine  yellow 
hairs  on  the  sides  of  their  bodies.  The  females,  in  the  adult  state,  though  seem- 
ingly wingless,  have  two  little  scales  or  stinted  wings,  while  the  males  have 
large  ashen-gray  wings,  the  upper  pair  of  which  are  crossed  by  dark  wavy 
bands,  with  a  small  black  spot  near  the  tip,  and  a  minute  white  crescent  near 
the  outer  hind  angle.  The  body  of  the  male  is  small  and  slender,  with  a  row  of 
little  tufts  along  the  back,  and  the  wings  expand  one  inch  and  three-eighths.  The 
females  are  of  a  lighter  gray  than  the  males,  and  their  bodies  are  much  thicker, 
and  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape.  Different  broods  of  these  insects  appear  at 
various  times  in  the  course  ot  the  summer,  but  the  greater  number  come  to 
maturity  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September,  which  are  not  hatched  before  the  following  spring.  It  i$  stated  by 
the  late  Mr.  B.  H.  Ives,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  vol.  i.,  p.  52,  of  Hovey's  "  Gar- 
dener's Magazine,"  that  on  passing  through  an  apple  orchard  in  February,  he 
"  perceived  nearly  all  the  trees  spexikled  with  occasional  dead  leaves,  adhering  so 
firmly  to  the  branches  as  to  require  considerable  force  to  dislodge  them.  Each 
leaf  covered  a  small  patch  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  eggs,  united  together,  as 
well  as  the  leaf,  by  a  gummy  and  silken  fibre,  pecuhar  to  the  moth."  In  the 
March  following,  he  visited  the  same  orchard,  and  as  an  experiment,  cleared 
three  trees,  from  which  he  took  twenty-one  bunches  of  eggs.  The  remainder  of 
the  trees  he  left  untouched  until  the  10th  of  May,  when  he  found  the  caterpillars 
were  hatched  from  the  egg,  and  had  commenced  their  slow,  but  sure  work  of 
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destruction.  He  watched  them  from  time  to  time,  until  many  branches  had  been 
spoiled  of  their  leaves,  and  in  the  autimm  were  entirely  destitute  of  fruit;  while 
the  three  trees,  which  had  been  cleared  of  the  eggs,  were  flush  with  foliage,  each 
limb,  without  exception,  ripening  its  fruit.  In  addition  to  a  brief  notice  of  the 
American  lackey  caterpillar,  {Clisioccmipa  americana,)  in  our  article  on  the  Vir- 
ginian cherry-trees,  under  the  head  of  "  Insects,"  it  may  be  proper  here  to  state, 
that,  where  proper  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  prevent  its  ravages,  it  prevails 
to  such  an  extent  as  almost  entirely  to  strip  the  apple  orchards,  as  well  as  the 
cherry-tree  of  their  foliage.  This  insect,  from  its  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  being  known  almost  exclusively  in  common  language,  by  the  name 
of  the  caterpillar,  requires  no  further  description.  V^irious  methods  have  been 
recommended  to  destroy  this  insect,  such  as  burning  and  crushing  the  nests, 
early  in  the  morning  or  evening  while  the  vermin  are  at  their  repose,  and  the 
collection  and  destruction  of  their  eggs  in  the  winter  or  early  part  of  spring.  If 
a  liberal  bountv  for  the  collection  of  the  eggs  were  to  be  offered,  as  was  suggested 
by  the  late  JuagQ  Lowell,  and  continued  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  this  destruc- 
tive caterpillar  would  be  nearly  exterminated  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Another 
insect,  which  may  be  called  the  tent-caterpillar  of  the  forest,  {Clisiocampa  sylvat^ 
ica,  Harris,)  very  much  resembling  the  preceding  in  its  habits,  preys  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  the  hickory,  and  more  rarely  upon  those  of  the  apple-tree.  Two 
other  species  of  gregarious  caterpillars,  Notodonta  condrmOy  and  Pygcsra  minis- 
tray  of  Harris,  also  swarm  on  the  apple,  cherry,  and  plum-trees,  towards  the  end 
of  summer,  stripping  whole  branches  of  their  leaves.  The  caterpillar  of  the 
American  lappet-moth,  {Oastrapacha  americana,  Harris,)  appears  in  September, 
and  makes  the  leaves  of  the  apple  its  food,  which  it  only  eats  in  the  night.  A 
large  green  caterpillar,  {Altacus  cecropia,  Harris,)  also  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  apple-tree  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  as  well  as  upcxi  the  currant,  the 
berberry,  the  cherry,  and  the  plum.* 

Among  the  insects  which  create  the  greatest  havock  in  orchards,  in  Europe, 
are  the  larvse  of  the  Tinea  padeUa,  of  Linnseus,  which  congregate  in  such  vast 
numbers,  that  the  leaves  vanish  before  them,  and  by  mid-summer,  the  trees  are 
often  completely  defoliated  by  them. 

Apples  often  fall  off  prematurely,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  from  being 
worm-eaten.  The  cause  of  this  is  a  beautiAil  little  insect,  called  the  apple-worm 
moth,  Tinea  pomonella,  of  Linnaeus ;  Pyralis  pomana,  of  Fabricius ;  and  Carpo- 
capsa  pamo?iella,  of  modem  entomologists.  The  habits  and  economy  of  this  moth 
have  been  satisfactorily  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the  London  ^'  Entomological 
Magazine,"  and  a  good  account  of  it  is  also  giVen  by  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  '^  Report  on 
the  Insects  of  Massachusetts  injurious  to  Vegetation,"  p.  353.  The  larvae  of  this 
insect  leave  their  chrysalides  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  first  of  July,  or  at  the 
time  the  young  apples  become  well  set  The  moth  now  lays  her  e^s  in  the  eye 
of  the  apple,  one  only  in  each,  by  introducing  its  long  ovipositor  between  the  leaves 
of  the  calyx,  which  form  a  tent  £(bove  it,  that  effectually  shields  it  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  or  other  casualties.  "  As  soon  as  the  egg  hatches,"  says  the 
writer  above  referred  to,  **  the  little  grub  gnaws  a  hole  in  the  crown  of  the  apple,  and 
soon  buries  itself  in  its  substance ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  rind  of  the 
apple,  as  if  to  afford  every  facility  to  the  destroyer,  is  thinner  here  than  in  any 
other  part,  and,  consequently,  more  easily  pierced.  *****  The  grub,  controlled 
by  an  unvarying  instinct,  eats  into  the  apple  obliquely  downwards,  and,  by  thus 
avoiding  the  core  and  pips,  in  no  way  hinders  its  growth.  At  first,  it  makes  but 
slow  progress,  being  little  bigger  than  a  thread ;  but,  after  a  fortnight,  its  size  and 
its  operations  have  much  increased.  It  has  now  eaten  half-way  down  the  apple ; 
and  the  position  of  the  hole  at  the  top,  if  the  apple  continue  upright,  or  nearly  so, 

•  See  Harris'  Report,  pp.  261,  269,  273,  279,  307,  312,  332,  et  348. 
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is  convenient  for  a  purpose  it  has  up  to  this  time  been  used  for,  that  is,  as  a  pass 
to  get  rid  of  its  little  pellets  of  excrement,  which  are  something  like  fine  saw- 
dust, or  coarse  sand.  Another  communication  with  the  outer  air  is  therefore 
required ;  and  it  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  power  of  gravity  to  assist 
in  keeping  it  clear.  It  is  accordingly  made  directly  downwards,  towards  that 
part  of  the  apple  which  is  lowest ;  and  thus  the  trouble  of  thrusting  the  pellets 
upwards  through  the  eye  of  the  apple  is  saved,  and  a  constant  admission  given 
to  a  supply  of  air  without  any  labour.  The  hole  now  made,  is  not,  however, 
sufficiently  open  for  an  observer  to  gain  by  its  means  any  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  within ;  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  cutting  open  a  number  of  the 
apples,  as  they  gradually  advance  towards  ripeness;  the  hole  is,  however,  very 
easily  seen,  from  its  always  having  adhering  to  it,  on  the  outside,  an  accumula* 
tion  of  the  little  grains  which  have  been  thrust  through.  Having  completed  this 
work,  the  grub  returns  towards  the  centre  of  the  apple,  where  he  feeds  at  his 
ease.  When  within  a  few  days  of  being  full  fed,  he,  for  the  first  time,  enters  the 
core,  through  a  round  hole  gnawed  in  the  hard  horny  substance  which  always 
separates  the  pips  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit ;  and  the  destroyer  now  finds  him* 
self  in  that  spacious  chamber,  which  codlings,  in  particular,  always  have  in  their 
centre.  From  this  time,  he  eats  only  the  pips,  never  again  tasting  the  more  com- 
mon pulp,  which  hitherto  had  satisfied  his  unsophisticated  palate;  now  nothing 
less  than  the  highly-flavoured  aromatic  kernels  will  suit  his  tooth;  and  on  these, 
for  a  few  days,  he  feasts  in  luxury.  Somehow  or  other,  the  pips  of  an  apple  are 
connected  with  its  growth,  as  the  heart  of  an  animal  with  its  life.  Injure  the 
heart,  an  animal  dies — injure  the  pips,  an  apple  falls.  Whether  the  fall  of  his 
house  gives  the  tenant  warning  to  quit,  I  cannot  say,  but  quit  he  does,  and  that 
almost  immediately.  He  leaves  the  core,  crawls  along  his  breathing  and  clear- 
ing-out gallery,  the  mouth  of  which,  before  nearly  closed,  he  now  gnaws  into  a 
smooth  round  hole,  which  wUl  permit  him  free  passage,  without  hurting  his  fat, 
soft,  round  body ;  then  out  he  comes,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  finds  him- 
self in  the  open  air.  He  now  wanders  about  on  the  ground  till  he  finds  the  stem 
of  a  tree ;  up  this  he  climbs,  and  hides  himself  in  some  nice  little  crack  in  the 
bark.  I  should  remark  that  the  fall  of  the  apple,  the  exit  of  the  grub,  and  his 
wandering  to  this  place  of  security,  usually  take  place  in  the  night-time.  In  this 
situation  he  remains  without  stirring  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  to  rest  himself  after 
the  uncommon  fatigue  of  a  two  yards'  march ;  he  then  gnaws  away  the  bark  a 
little,  in  order  to  get  further  in  out  of  the  way  of  observation ;  and,  having  made 
a  smooth  chamber,  big  enough  for  his  wants,  he  spins  a  beautiful  little  milk- 
white  silken  case,  in  which,  after  a  few  weeks,  he  becomes  a  chrysalis,  and  in 
this  state  remains  throughout  the  winter,  and  until  the  following  June,  imless 
some  unlucky  black-headed  tit,  running  up  the  trunk,  peeping  into  every  cranny, 
and  whistling  out  his  merry  see-saw,  happens  to  spy  him ;  in  which  case,  he 
is  plucked  without  ceremony  from  his  retreat,  and  bis  last  moments  are  spent  in 
the  bird's  crop.  But,  supposing  no  such  ill-fortune  betide  him,  by  the  middle  of 
June  he  is  again  on  the  wing,  and  hovering  round  the  young  apples  on  a  mid- 
summer evening  as  before.  By  burning  weeds  in  your  garden,  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  you  will  effectually  drive  away  this  little  moth.  If  you  have  trees,  the 
crops  of  which  you  value,  make  a  smoking  fire  under  each.  It  will  put  you  to 
some  inconvenience  if  your  garden  be  near  your  house;  but  the  apples  will  repay 
you  for  that."  As  the  apple-worm  instinctively  leaves  the  fruit  soon  after  it  fallis 
from  the  trees,  it  has  been  recommended  to  gather  up  all  wind-fallen  fruit  daily, 
and  give  it  to  cattle  or  swine,  in  order  to  kill  these  insects,  before  they  have  time 
to  escape.  Mr.  Joseph  Burrelle,  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  in  vol.  xviii.  of  the 
''New  England  Farmer,"  says  that,  '4f  any  old  cloth  is  wound  around  or  hung 
in  the  crotches  of  the  trees,  the  apple-worms  will  conceal  themselves  therein ; 
41 
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and  by  this  means  thousands  of  them  may  be  obtained  and  destroyed,  from  the 
time  when  they  first  begin  to  leave  the  apples,  until  the  fruit  is  gathered." 

Pfvperties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  apple-tree,  in  a  wild  state,  is  fine- 
grained, hard,  and  of  a  brownish  colour;  and  that  of  the  cultivated  tree  is 
believed  to  be  of  a  still  finer  and  closer  grain,  which  is  a  result  of  cultivatioa 
contrary  to  what  is  usual.  The  weight  of  the  wood  of  this  species  varies  ranch 
according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  grows.  In  a  green*  state,  it  weighs  from 
forty-eight  to  sixty-six  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot;  and  it  loses  from  one  eighth  to 
one  twelfth  of  its  bulk  in  drying,  and  about  one  tenth  of  its  weight.  The  wood 
of  the  cultivated  varieties  weighs  more  than  that  of  the  wild  tree,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  sixty-six  to  forty-five.  In  Britain,  apple-tree  wood  was  formerly 
much  used  in  turnery,  and  as  cogs  for  wheels,  foi  which  latter  purpose  it  was 
found  to  be  durable,  when  kept  dry ;  but  if  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  mois- 
ture and  dryness,  it  did  not  last  long  in  any  situation.  The  bark  of  this  tree 
afibrds  a  yellow  dye;  and  the  leaves  are  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  sliecp,  and  goats. 
In  France  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  thorny  wild-apple,  or  crab,  is  formed 
into  live  hedges,  the  branches  of  which,  according  to  Agricola,  wei-e  inarched  into 
each  other,  in  order  to  give  them  more  strength  to  resist  cattle.  In  some  of  the 
forests  of  France,  its  fruit  is  a  great  resource  for  the  wild  boar,  and  it  is  also 
given  in  that  country  to  swine  and  cows.  Apples,  for  the  various  purposes  in 
domestic  economy,  recommend  themselves  to  our  choice  by  very  different  quali- 
ties; though  some  few  varieties  are  almost  equally  well  adapted  to  all  purposes. 
In  those  for  the  table,  we  require  sweetness,  with  a  subdued  and  pleasant  acidity, 
and  a  delicate,  aromatic  flavour.  In  the  kitchen-apple,  size,  the  quality  of  keep- 
ing, and  considerable  acidity  are  the  principal  requisites ;  and  those  intended  for 
boiling  and  for  making  sauce,  acidity  is  an  indispensable  property.  The  best 
apples  for  cider,  are  those  which  yield  a  juice  of  the  greatest  specific  gravity; 
and  it  is  said  that  cider  made  from  trees  grown  on  a  strong  clayey  soil,  has  more 
strength,  and  will  keep  better  than  that  made  from  trees  on  a  sandy  soil.  The 
red  and  yellow  colour  of  the  rind  is  considered  as  good  indications  of  cider  fruit, 
and  apples  of  the  various  degrees  of  these  colours  are  decidedly  preferable  to  those 
of  which  the  rind  is  green.  The  pnlp  should  be  yellow,  the  taste  rich,  and 
somewhat  astringent.  Apples  of  a  small  size,  if  equal  in  quality,  are  always  to 
be  preferred  for  cider  to  those  of  a  larger  size,  in  order  that  the  rind  and  kernel 
may  bear  the  greatest  proportion  to  the  pulp,  the  latter  of  which,  affords  the 
weakest  and  the  most  watery  juice. 

With  regard  to  the  preservation  of  apples,  it  is  a  practice,  with  many  persons, 
to  gather  &em  in  October,  and  first  spread  them  on  the  floor  of  an  upper  room,  in 
order  to  let  them  dry,  and  then  to  pack  them  in  casks  or  boxes,  and  store  them 
away  in  a  cellar ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  this  mode  of  treatment  causes 
them  to  wither,  and  lose  their  flavour,  without  acquiring  any  additional  dura- 
bility. The  apples  intended  to  be  preserved  for  winter  and  spring  use,  should 
remain  on  the  trees  until  quite  ripe,  which  will  usually  take  place  at  the  coming 
of  the  first  heavy  frost.  They  should  then  be  plucked  from  the  trees  by  hand,  in 
a  fair  day,  and  packed  up  immediately  in  casks,  in  alternate  layers  of  dry  sand, 
plaster,  chaff,  saw-dust,  or  bran,  and  conveyed  to  a  cool,  dry  place  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  sand  or  saw-dust  may  be  dried  in  the  heat  of  summer,  or  may  be 
baked  in  an  oven  at  the  time  required  to  be  used.  The  peculiar  advantages  aris- 
ing from  packing  apples  in  sand,  are  explained  and  commented  upon  as  follows, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Webster,  author  of  the  '^  American  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language ;" — ^'  1st,  the  sand  keeps  the  apples  from  the  air,  which  is  essential  to 
their  preservation ;  2d,  the  sand  checks  the  evaporation  or  perspiration  of  the 
apples,  thus  preserving  in  them  their  full  flavour — at  the  same  time  any  moisture 
yielded  by  the  apples  is  absorbed  by  the  sand — ^so  that  the  apples  are  kept  dry, 
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and  all  mustiness  is  prevented.  My  pippins  in  May  and  June,  are  as  fresh  as 
when  first  picked.  Even  the  ends  of  the  stems  look  as  if  just  separated  from  the 
twigs;  3d,  the  sand  is  equally  a  preservative  from  frost,  rats,  &c.  But  after  the 
extreme  heat  of  June  takes  place,  all  apples  speedily  lose  their  flavour,  and 
become  insipid.^' 

The  uses  of  the  apple,  as  an  eatable  fruit,  are  very  numerous.  They  are 
equally  good  for  the  kitchen  and  the  dessert;  and  may  not  only  be  used  in  vari- 
ous dishes  by  themselves,  but  enter  into  numerous  combinations  with  other  fruits. 
In  confectionary,  apple-jelly  forms  a  most  beautiful  medium  for  preserving  Sibe- 
rian crabs,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit;  and  dried  apples  (beaufins)  are  pre- 
pared in  great  numbers  in  some  parts  of  England,  by  drying  them  slowly  in 
bakers'  ovens  after  the  bread  has  been  drawn,  and  occasionally  taking  them  out 
and  flattening  them  with  the  hand,  till  they  are  perfectly  soft,  and  of  a  rich 
deep-brown  colour.  In  Prance,  a  kind  of  jam  or  rob,  called  raislni  composi,  is 
prepared  by  boiling  apples  in  unfermented  wine.  The  must  or  wine  should  be 
diminished  by  boiling  to  one  half  of  its  bulk,  to  be  continually  skimmed  as  fr^sh 
scum  arises,  and  afterwards  strained  through  a  cloih  or  a  fine  sieve.  The  apples 
are  then  pared,  cut  into  quarters,  and  put  into  this  liquor,  (raisin^,)  and  left  to 
simmer  gently  over  a  fire,  with  a  continual  stirring  with  a  wooden  spatula,  till 
the  apples  become  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  liquor,  and  the  whole  forms 
a  species  of  marmalade,  which  is  extremely  agreeable  to  the  taste.  When  pre- 
pared in  the  northern  departments,  the  raising,  after  the  first  boiling,  skimming, 
and  straining,  should  be  set  in  a  cool  place  for  fwenty-four  hours,  when  a  saline 
liquor,  like  a  scum,  will  appear  on  the  surface.  This  must  be  removed,  and 
the  liquor  strained,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  apples,  as  above.  This  scum  con- 
sists principally  of  tartaric  acid,  which  would  spoil  the  rasing,  and  prevent  it 
from  keeping  sweet,  but  which  is  not  perceivable  when  the  grapes  have  ripened 
in  a  southern  climate.  The  raisin6,  when  properly  prepared,  is  sweet,  but  with 
a  slight  flavour  of  acidity,  like  lemon  juice  mixed  with  honey.  The  best  raisine 
is  made  in  Burgundy.  In  Normandy,  a  similar  marmalade  is  composed  of  cider 
and  pears,  ^ much  resembling  the  "apple-butter"  or  "apple-sauce,"  of  the 
United  States;  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  raisin^,  being  apt  to  ferment.  In 
some  cases,  the  pears  are  put  into  an  earthen  vessel  without  water,  and  placed 
in  a  baker's  oven  after  the  bread  has  been  drawn,  previously  to  mixing  with 
cider.  The  best  raising  is  considered  very  wholesome,  particularly  for  children, 
who  eat  it  spread  on  bread,  and  for  persons  in  delicate  health,  whose  stomachs 
will  not  bear  butter.  In  Italy,  the  raising  is  eaten  with  preparations  either  of 
Indian  corn,  or  of  maccaroni,  to  give  a  flavour  to  these  dishes.* 

A  kind  of  wine  is  also  made  from  apples  with  water  and  sugar ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  good  as  the  better  classes  of  cider,  from  which  a  spirit  is  extracted  equal 
to  brandy,  for  preseftring  fruit.  In  some  parts  of  England  and  France,  a  drink  called 
boisson,  is  made  from  the  wild  crab ;  and  verjuice  is  a  well  known  vinegar,  pro- 
duced from  the  most  austere  of  this  fruit.  In  the  United  States,  a  liquor  is  made 
from  cider  by  distillation,  which  is  called  cider  brandy  ;  and  a  very  agreeable, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  very  strong  liquor,  is  obtained  by  allowing  cider  to  freeze, 
and  drawing  oflF  the  unfrozen  part,  which,  of  course,  includes  all  the  spirit  the 
cider  contained.  A  liquor  is  also  made  in  America,  called  pomona  wine,  by  add- 
ing one  gallon  of  brandy  to  six  gallons  of  new  cider  after  it  is  racked  off,  which, 
when  eight  or  twelve  months  old,  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  wine. 

Apples  are  stated,  by  persons  who  have  made  exact  experiments,  to  yield  about 
seventy  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  juice ;  or  nearly  seven  imperial  gallons,  or  eight 
and  thirty-five  hundredths  wine  gallons  of  juice  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  apples; 

•  See  NoQV.  Goms  d'Agr.,  xiii.,  p.  44. 
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which  may  serve  as  some  sort  of  guide  to  those  who  may  wish  to  purchase  apples 
for  the  purpose  of  making  cider.  It  has  also  heen  stated  that  the  quantity  of 
apples  required  to  make  a  hogshead  of  cider,  in  England,  is  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  bushels ;  and  from  eight  to  twelve  bushels  to  make  a  barrel  of  that  liquor, 
in  the  United  States.  As  the  strength  of  cider  always  depends  upon  the  weight 
of  the  juice,  there  is  no  surer  way  of  determining  its  value  than  by  its  specific 
gravity.  The  specific,  gravity  of  the  juice  of  the  best  quahty  of  apples  should 
vary  from  1080  to  1  -095. 

Medicinally,  apples  are  considered  particularly  cooling,  and  excellent  ia  all 
inflammatory  disorders ;  and  apple- water  is  a  most  refreshing  drink  in  fevers. 
Dr.  Short,  in  speaking  of  the  properties  of  cider,  says,  "  Long  observation  assures 
us,  that  such  as  chiefly  drink  cider,  are  more  healthy  and  strong,  and  have  better 
complexions  than  those  that  are  accustomed  to  wine  and  ale."  Both  Lord  Bacon 
and  Dr.  Baynard  tell  us  of  several  persons  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and 
some  more,  who  seldom  drank  any  other  Uquor,  and  were  very  active  and  vigor- 
ous at  that  age. 

The  apple-tree,  as  an  object  in  landscape  scenery,  cannot  be  recommended  as 
harmonizing  well  with  other  forms ;  but,  as  it  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  as 
it  affords  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  husbandman's  hopes  and  pursuits,  and  no 
inconsiderable  addition  to  his  domestic  comforts  and  enjo3rmcnts,  it  deserves  a 
place  in  every  garden  and  in  every  hedge-row.  In  the  latter,  it  is  more  espe- 
cially desirable,  as  it  does  very  little  injury  to  the  surrounding  crops  by  its  shade ; 
and,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  L6udon,  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  nurseries  and 
market-gardens,  particularly  in  the  former,  it  gives  protection  to  the  young  trees. 
And  indeed,  in  viewing  a  "heaven-showered"  orchard,  whether  covered  in 
spring  with  a  profusion  of  blossoms,  or  laden  in  autumn  with  fruit  of  rich  and 
varied  flavour,  more  beautiful  than  the  grape,  and  yielding  a  juice  scarcely  less 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  our  admiration  is  excited  with  the  prodigal  bounty  and 
beauty  of  nature. 
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Pyrtts  aucuparia, 
THE  MOUNTAIN  ASH. 

Synonymes, 


Sorbus  ttucupariaj 
Pyrut  aucupariay 


Sorbier  des  oiseleurs,  Sorbier  des  oiseaux, 
Aillame,  Ck)chesne,  Timier, 

Sperberbaum,  Vogelbeerbaum, 

Sorbo  lazzerola  salvatica  ottobrina.  Sorba 
salvatica  ottobrina,  Sorbo  salvatico, 
Sorba  della  Ragnaja  del  Falagio  di 
Gianfigliazzi,  Sorba  della  Romola, 

Serbal  sylvestre,  Serbal  de  cazadores, 

Mountain  Ash,  Wild  Ash,  Wild  Sorb,' 
Wild  Service,  Mountain  Service,  Fowl- 
er's    Service,     Quicken-tree,     Quick 
Beam ,  Witchen-tree,  Wichen,  Whitch- 
en,  Whitten,  Wiggen-tree, 

Rowan-tree,  Rowne-tree,  Roan-free,  Rod- 
dan,  Roddon,  Rhodon,  Routry,  Rantry, 

Mountain  Ash,  Wild  Service-tree, 


LiKNiEUs,  Species  Flantarum. 
De  Candollb,  Frodromus. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

France. 

Gekmant. 


Italy. 
Spain. 

Enqlano. 

Scotland. 
Anolo-America. 


DtrivaHonM.    The  specific  name  aucuparia  Is  derived  from  tbe  Latin  atteupor,  to  seek  or  get  by  cunning ;  having  reference 
to  the  use  made  of  the  berries  of  this  tree  in  ail  countrlM  where  it  grows,  and  from  time  Immemorial,  to  bail  birds  with. 


tion  to  the  supposed  power  of  this  tree,  as  a  protection  against  witches  and  evil  spirits. 

Engravings.    Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  iv.,  pi.  ccclxiil. ;  Selby,  British  Forest  Trees,  pp.  76  el  80:  Loudon,  Arboretum 
Britannicum,  vi.,  pi.  183  et  184 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Fetals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  2-^.  Fomes  globose.  Buds  softly  tomentose. 
Leaves  impari-pinnate,  serrated,  and  slightly  ^abroos.  Flowers  in  branched  corymbs.— Z>e  CandoUe, 
Frodromus, 

Description. 


"  But  what  Is  higher  beyond  thought  than  thee  f 
Frtoher  than  berries  of  a  moonuin-tree  ?" 

Kbats. 


^^y^  JJISSSS^HE  Mountain  Ash  forms  an 
I  fihHjS  erect-stemmed    tree,    some- 

I  |ro   [J   R  times  growing  to  a  height 

'^'JByk"^  OsSSSSmI  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  with 
a  trunk  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  When  fully 
grown,  Hke  most  of  its  congeners,  it  assumes  a  some- 
what formal  character,  having  an  orbicular  head ;  but  ^ 
•in  a  young  state,  its  branches  are  disposed  in  a  more 
loose  and  graceful  manner.  The  bark  is  smooth  and 
gray  on  the  old  wood,  but  when  young,  it  is  of  a  pur- 
plish-brown. The  leaves  are  composed  of  eight  or 
nine  pair  of  leaflets,  which  are  spear-shaped,  notched 
at  the  edges,  except  at  the  base,  and  terminated  by 
an  odd  one.  They  are  smooth  above,  and  nearly  so 
beneath,  with  channelled  midribs,  but  no  foot-stalks. 
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The  flowers,  which  put  forth  in  May  and  June,  occur  in  large  white  corymbs,  of 
an  almond-like  scent,  and  are  succeeded  by  brilliant  scarlet,  or  purplish  berries, 
of  a  sour  or  bitterish  taste.  They  usually  begin  to  ripen  in  September,  and  often 
remain  upon  the  trees  until  the  following  spring. 

Varieties.    The  varieties  of  the  mountain  ash  are  as  follows : — 

1.  P.  A.  FKUCTU  LUTEA,  Loudou.  YeUow-fruited  Mountain  Ash,  which  may  be 
continued  by  grafting. 

2.  P.  A.  FOLiis  VARiEGATis,  Loudou.     VaHegated-leaved  Mountain  Ash, 

3.  P.  A.  FASTioiATA,  Loudou.  Fastigiute-branched  Mountain  Ash,  having  rigid 
and  upright  branches. 

4.  P.  A.  AMERICANA.  American  Mountain  Ash ;  Pyrus  americana^  of  De  Can- 
doUe  and  Loudon ;  and  Sorbus  americana^  var.  ^,  of  Michaux.  The  leaflets  of 
this  race  are  acute,  almost  equally  serrated,  dabrous,  as  is  the  petiole.  Although 
a  native  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  the  most  northern  parts  of 
America,  it  closely  resembles  the  European  variety,  being,  apparently,  a  more 
robust-growing  tree,  with  larger  leaves,  shining  above,  and  smooth  beneath.  The 
young  shoots  are  of  a  dark  purplish  colour,  and  are  thought  to  be  more  tender 
than  those  of  the  common  cultivated  variety.  The  fruit  is  of  a  dark  purplish- 
red,  approaching  to  the  colour  of  copper,  and  like  the  European  variety,  is  of  a 
globose  form.  This  tree  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  or  by  grafting  on  the 
Pyrus  aucuparia;  and,  from  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  fruit,  and  the  large  size  of 
the  bunches,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections. 

5.  P.  A.  MTCROCARPA.  SmaU-fruUed  Mountain  Ash;  Pyrus  microcarpa,  of  De 
Candolle  and  Loudon ;  and  Sorbus  aucuparia,  var.  «,  of  Michaux.  This  variety, 
which  is  indigenous  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
to  the  whole  range  of  the  AUeghanies,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding, 
by  the  young  branches  being  covered  with  a  dark-brown  gloss,  and  by  having 
small  scarlet  berries.  The  leaflets  are  unequally  incisely  serrated,  with  the  teeth 
tipped  with  a  bristle-like  mucro. 

Geography  and  History,  The  Pyrus  aucuparia  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  from  Iceland  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  found  in  Asia  from  Rus* 
sia  and  Siberia,  as  far  as  the  Eastern  Ocean ;  and  from  the  cold  woody  region  of 
the  north,  to  the  Alpine  parts  of  Caucasus  and  Mount  Libanus.  In  the  former 
situations  it  is  a  low  shrubby  bush,  and  in  the  latter,  a  handsome  tree  of  the 
third  rank.  It  also  occurs  in  Japan,  and  probably  on  other  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  and,  as  stated  above,  two  of  its  varieties  are  indigenous  to  North  Amer- 
ica. In  Britain,  it  is  common  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  in  almost  every  cool  and 
mountainous  part  of  the  island,  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  In  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  it  occurs  wild  in  the  woods,  and  in  the  higher  and  colder  regions  of 
the  mountains  of  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

This  tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  it  by  their  poets  and  historians.  Thus  they  tell  us  that  the  Amazons  of 
ancient  mythology  formed  their  spears  of  its  wood ;  and  Virgil  was  aware  that  it 
was  susceptible  of  being  grafted  upon  the  pear,  and  that  its  fruit  was  sure  to 
attract  the  thrush.and  the  black-bird  to  any  grove  where  it  grew.  Pliny  consid- 
ered it  as  a  species  of  ash;  and  Matthiolus,  an  Italian  physician  who  wrote 
about  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century,  describes  it  under  the  name  of  Sorbus 
sylvestris.  And  to  come  down  to  more  recent  times,  Evelyn,  in  speaking  of  this 
tree,  says,  that  ''ale  and  beer  brewed  with  these  berries,  being  ripe,  is  an  incom- 
parable drink,  familiar  in  Wales."  They  form,  continues  he,  a  tempting  bait  for 
the  thrushes;  so  that,  ''as  long  as  they  last  in  your  woods,  you  wUlbe  sure  of 
their  company."  "  Besides  the  use  of  it  for  the  husbandman's  tools,  goads,  &c., 
the  wheelwright  commends  it  for  being  all  heart;  our  fietchers  commend  it  for 
bows,  next  to  the  yew,  which  we  ought  not  to  pass  over,  for  the  glory  of  our  once 
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English  ancestors.  In  a  statute  of  Henry  YIII.,  you  have  it  mentioned;  and 
there  is  no  churchyard  in  Wales  without  a  mountain  ash  tree  planted  in  it,  as  the 
yew  trees  are  in  the  churchyards  of  England.  So,  in  a  certain  day  in  the  year, 
everybody  in  Wales,  religiously  wears  a  cross*  made  of  the  wood ;  and  the  tree 
is,  by  some  authors,  called  Fraxinus  carabro-britannica." 

The  largest  tree  of  this  species  on  record,  in  Britain,  and  probably  on  the  globe, 
IS  at  Old  Montrose,  in  Forfarshire,  which,  at  sixty-five  years  after  planting,  had 
attained  a  height  of  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  two  feet  and  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  an  ambitus  or  spread  of  branches  of  forty  feet. 

The  introduction  of  the  Pyrus  aucuparia  into  the  British  colonies  of  North 
America,  probably  dates  back  to  the  early  periods  of  their  settlements.  It  is 
much  cuhivated  for  oniament  within  the  environs  of  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  places  in  the  United  States,  where  there  are  trees  to  be  found 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  which  have  been  planted  from  forty  to  sixty 
years ;  but  owing  to  the  depredations  of  several  species  of  borers  hereafter  men- 
tioned, this  tree  does  not  often  surpass  that  age. 

Poetical  and  Legendary  Allusions,  In  ancient  days,  when  superstition  held 
that  place  in  society  which  dissipation  and  impiety  hold  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  civilization,  the  mountain  ash  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  great  vener- 
ation. Gilpin,  in  his  '*  Forest  ^enery,"  in  speaking  of  this  tree,  says,  that  often 
in  his  time,  ''  a  stump  of  the  mountain  ash  was  found  in  some  old  burying-place, 
or  near  the  circle  of  a  Druid's  temple,  the  rites  of  which  were  formerly-performed 
under  its  shade."  On  this  passage.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes  that,  "a 
branch  of  the  roan-tree  is  still  considered  good  against  evil  influences  in  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales,  where  it  is  often  hung  up  over  doorways,  and 
in  stables  and  cow-houses,  to  neutralize  the  wicked  spells  of  witches  and  war- 
locks." And  Lightfoot,  in  his  "  Flora  Scotica,"  says,  "It  is  probable  that  this 
tree  was  in  high  esteem  with  the  Druids ;  for  it  may  to  this  day  be  observed  to 
grow  more  frequently  than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  Druidical 
circles  of  stones,  so  often  seen  in  the  north  of  Britain ;  and  the  superstitious  still 
continue  to  retain  a  great  veneration  for  it,  which  was  undoubtedly  banded  down 
to  them  from  early  antiquity.  They  believe  that  any  small  part  of  this  tree,  car- 
ried about  them,  will  prove  a  sovereign  charm  against  all  the  dire  efiects  of 
enchantments  and  witchcraft.  Their  cattle,  also,  as  well  as  themselves,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  preserved  by  it  from  evil ;  for  the  dairy-maid  will  not  forget  to  drive 
them  to  the  shearlings,  or  summer  pasture,  with  a  rod  of  the  rowan-tree,  which 
she  carefully  lays  up  over  the  door  of  the  sheal-boothy,  or  summer-house,  and 
drives  them  home  again  with  the  same.  In  Strathspey  they  make,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  a  hoop  with  the  wood  of  this  tree,  and  in  the  evening  and  morning  cause 
the  sheep  and  lambs  to  pass  through  it."  That  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  vir- 
tues of  this  tree  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  related  by  Waterton,  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Wanderings," 
in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt: — "In  the 
village  of  Walton,"  says  he,  "I  have  two  small  tenants.  The  name  of  one  is 
'James  Simpson,  and  that  of  the  other  Sally  Holloway ;  and  Sally's  stands  a  little 
before  the  house  of  Simpson.  Some  three  months  ago,  I  overtook  Simpson  on 
the  turnpike-road,  and  I  asked  him  if  his  cow  was  getting  better,  for  his  son  had 
told  me  that  she  had  fallen  sick.  ' She's  coming  on  surprisingly,  sir,'  quoth  he; 
*  the  last  time  the  cow-doctor  came  to  see  her,  "  Jem,"  said  he  to  me,  looking  ear- 
nestly at  old  Sally's  house;  "Jem,"  said  he,  "mind  and  keep  your  cow-house 
door  shut  before  the  sun  goes  down,  otherwise  I  won't  answer  for  what  may  hap- 
pen to  the  cow."  *  Ay,  ay,  my  lad,'  said  I,  *I  understand  your  meaning;  but  I 
am  up  to  the  old  slut,  and  I  defy  her  to  do  me  any  harm  now ! '  And  what  has 
old  »ally  been  doing  to  you,  James?  said  I.     *  Why,  sir,'  replied  he,  *we  all 
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know  too  well  what  she  can  do.  She  has  long  owed  me  a  grudge ;  and  my  < 
which  was  in  very  good  health,  fell  sick  immediately  after  Sally  had  been 
to  look  in  at  the  door  of  the  cow-house,  just  as  night  was  coming  on.  The  cow 
grew  worse,  and  so  I  went  and  cut  a  bit  of  wiggin,  (mountain  ash,)  and  I  nailed 
the  branches  all  up  and  down  the  cow-house ;  and,  sir,  you  may  see  them  theie, 
if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  step  in.  I  am  a  match  for  old  Sally,  now,  and  she 
can't  do  me  any  more  harm,  so  long  as  the  wiggin  branches  bang  in  the  place 
where  I  have  nailed  them.  My  poor  cow  will  get  better  in  spite  of  her.'  Alas  ! 
thought  I  to  myself,  as  the  deluded  man  was  finishing  his  story,  how  much  there 
is  yet  to  be  done  in  our  country  by  the  school-master  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
The  author  of '^  Woodland  Gleanings,"  says,  ^'The  mountain  ash,  so  esteenoed 
among  our  northern  neighbours  as  a  protection  against  the  evil  designs  of  wizards 
and  witches,  is  propagated  by  the  Parisians  for  a  very  difierent  purpose.  They 
are  used  as  one  of  the  principal  charms  for  enticing  the  French  belles  into  the 
public  gardens,  where  they  are  permitted  to  use  all  the  spells  and  witcheries  of 
which  they  are  mistresses ;  and  certainly  this  tree,  ornamented  by  its  brilliant 
scarlet  fruit,  has  a  most  enchanting  appearance  when  lighted  up  with  lamps,  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September."  Miss  Kent,  in  her  *'  Sylvan  Sketches," 
in  alluding  to  this  tree,  says,  '^  In  former  times,  this  tree  was  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  property  of  driving  away  witches  and  evil  spirits ;  and  this  property 
is  recorded  in  one  of  the  stanzas  ojf  a  very  ancient  song,  called  The  Laidley 
Worm  of  Spindieston  Hetigks, — 

'Their  spells  were  vain ;  the  hags  relura'd 

To  the  queen  in  sorrowful  mood, 
Onring  that  witches  have  no  power 

Where  there  Is  xoaa-iree  wood.' 

The  last  line  of  this  stanza  leads  to  the  true  reading  of  a  line  in  Shakspeare's 
tragedy  of  Macbeth.  The  sailor's  wife,  on  the  witch's  requesting  some  chesnuts, 
hastily  answers,  '  A  rown-tree,  witch  I '  but  all  the  editions  have  it  '  Aroint 
thee,  witch ! '  which  is  nonsense,  and  evidently  a  corruption."  If  the  phrase 
'^  Aroint  thee^^  had  occurred  but  once  in  Shakspeare,  we  might  be  disposed  to 
adopt  the  above  explanation ;  but  as  it  is  to  be  found  twice,  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  signifies  away!  run  !  The  Saxon  glos- 
saries supply  ryne  for  running ;  and  the  old  Icelandic  runka^  signifies  to  agitate, 
or  to  move.  Hone,  in  his  '^  Religious  Mysteries,"  gives  a  fac-simile  of  an  old 
drawing  called  the  Descent  into  Hell,  in  which  our  Saviour  is  represented  with  a 
roan-tree  cross  in  his  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  he  appears  to  draw  a  contrite 
spirit  from  the  jaws  of  hell."^  It  is  remarkable,  that  nearly  the  same  superstitions 
should  exist  also  in  India,  as  maybe  seen  by  perusing  Bishop  Heber's  '*  Journal," 
&c.  And  it  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  that  the  American  mountain  ash  is 
regarded  by  our  native  Indians  as  an  object  of  veneration  and  awe.  From  time 
immemorial,  they  have  made  ofierings  to  the  spirits  of  their  departed  heroes,  by 
casting  round  it  the  boughs  of  other  trees.  Ask  them  why  they  do  this,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  its  branches  ^^  are  eloquent  with  the  ghosts  of  their  war- 
rior-sires, who  will  come  at  evening,  in  the  chariot  of  cloud,  to  fire  the  young  to 
deeds  of  war."  Their  offerings,  or  their  remains,  are  frequently  to  be  found  at 
the  foot  of  this  tree,  and  in  some  cases,  mounds  have  been  formed  from  the 
immensity  of  their  numbers,  which  have  passed  into  decay. 

Soil  and  SUucUion.  The  mountain  ash  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  in  the  most 
exposed  situations,  as  it  is  found  near  the  sea-shore,  and  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  Hence  it  is  an  excellent  tree  for  plantations  intended 
to  resist  the  sea-breeze,  or  to  be  placed  in  situations  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 

*  Sec  Sylvan  Sketches,  pp.  251  et  252. 
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winds;  but,  wherever  it  is  wanted  to  attain  a  large  size,  it  ought  to  be  planted  in 
a  free  soil  in  a  moist  climate,  or  near  water,  and  in  a  situation  that  is  open  and 
dry.  Few  trees  suflfer  more  from  extreme  heat  and  drought  than  the  mountain 
ash. 

Propagation  and  Ctdture.  This  species,  and  most  of  its  varieties  may  be 
propagated  from  seeds,  which  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  to  prevent  their 
being  eaten  by  birds.  When  gathered,  the  fruit  should  be  macerated  in  water 
till  the  seeds  are  separated  from  the  pulp,  after  which,  they  may  be  immediately 
sown;  but,  as  they  will  remain,  in  that  case,  eighteen  months  in  the  ground, 
before  coming  up,  the  common  mode  adopted  by  nurserymen  is,  to  mix  the  ber- 
ries with  light  sandy  soil,  and  spread  them  out  in  the  rotting-ground,  in  a  layer 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  thickness ;  then  to  cover  this  layer  with  ashes  or  sand  to 
a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  that  state  for  a  year. 
They  are  then  separated  from  the  soil  by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  of  light,  rich 
soil,  being  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  seeds  should  not 
be  dropped  nearer  together  than  two  inches,  which  will  allow  the  plants  to  come 
up  with  sufficient  strength,  and  without  the  interference  of  their  leaves.  They 
may  be  sown  late  in  autumn  or  very  early  in  spring,  which  will  cause  them  to 
come  up  in  the  June  or  July  following ;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  season,  the  strong- 
est plants  will  be  eighteen  inches  high,  and  fit  to  separate  from  the  others,  and  to 
plant  out  in  nursery  hnes.  They  will  grow  rapidly  for  the  first  three  or  four 
years,  and  in  five  years  will  acquire  a  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet.  At  this  period 
they  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  in  the  situations  where  they  are  permanently  to 
remain,  after  which,  they  will  begin  to  form  their  heads,  and  in  ten  years  more 
will  attain  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  Each  head  will  continue  to  increase  slowly, 
though  the  tree  seldom  grows  higher  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  a  hundred 
years.  This  tree  will  not  bear  lopping,  but  grass  and  herbage  will  grow  well 
under  its  shade.  "^ 

Insects,  The  trunk  and  roots  of  the  mountain  ash  are  perforated  by  several 
species  of  borers,  among  which  are  the  larv»  of  the  beetles  called  Saperda  bivU- 
lata  and  Saperda  vesiita,  both  of  which  are  described  in  our  articles  on  the  com- 
mon apple,  and  the  European  lime-tree,  under  the  head  of  "Insects,"  and  need 
no  further  notice  here. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  mountain  ash,  when  dry,  weighs  fifty- 
one  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  is  homogeneous,  fine-grained,  hard,  capable  of  being 
stained  any  colour,  and  is  susceptible  of  taking  a  high  polish.  It  is  much  used 
in  Europe  in  the  small  manufactures,  such  as  the  handles  of  knives  and  forks, 
wooden  spoons,  &c. ;  and  for  musical  instruments,  and  various  articles  of  turnery. 
When  of  sufficient  dimensions,  it  is  also  used  for  axle-trees,  naves,  and  felloes  to 
wheels,  carpenter  and  husbandman's  tools,  cogs  to  the  wheels  of  machinery,  and 
for  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  In  Britain,  the  tree  forms  excellent  coppice-wood, 
the  shoots  being  well  adapted  for  poles,  and  for  making  excellent  hoops ;  and  the 
bark  is  used  in  tanning.  In  Livonia,  Sweden,  and  Kamtschatka,  the  berries  of 
this  tree  are  eaten,  when  ripe,  ai%  a  fruit,  and  a  very  good  spirit  is  distilled  from 
them ;  and  in  various  other  parts  of  northern  Europe,  these  berries  are  dried  and 
ground  into  flour,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  flour  made  of  wheat,  in  times 
of  great  scarcity.  Infused  in  water,  the  berries  make  an  acid  drink,  somewhat 
resembling  perry,  which  is  much  used  in  Wales  by  the  poor,  who  call  it  diod-gra- 
viole.  In  the  island  of  Java,  the  juice  of  these  berries  is  used  as  an  acid  for 
punch.  In  Germany,  the  fowlers  bait  springes,  or  nooses  of  hair  with  the  berries 
of  this  tree,  which  they  hang  in  the  woods  to  entice  the  red-wings  and  field-fares. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  mountain  ash  is  well  adapted  for  small  gardens,  and 

I 
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also  deserves  a  place  in  every  plantation,  where  the  harbouring  of  singing  birds 
is  an  object.  '^In  the  Scottish  Highlands,"  observes  Gilpin,  in  his  ^*  Forest 
Scenery,"  "  it  becomes  a  considerable  tree.  There,  on  some  rocky  mountains, 
covered  with  dark  pines  and  waving  birch,  which  cast  a  solemn  gloom  over  the 
lake  below,  a  few  mountain  ashes,  joining  in  a  clump,  and  mixing  with  them, 
have  a  fine  effect.  In  summer,  the  light-green  tint  of  their  foliage,  and,  io 
autumn,  the  glowing  berries  which  hang  clustering  upon  them,  contrast  beauti- 
fully with  the  deeper  green  of  the  pines ;  and,  if  they  are  happily  blended,  and  not 
in  too  large  a  proportion,  they  add  some  of  the  most  picturesque  furniture  with 
which  the  sides  of  those  rugged  mountains  are  invested."  One  great  advantage 
of  the  mountain  ash,  in  all  situations,  is,  that  it  never  requires  pruning,  and  never 
grows  out  of  shape. 


Oenua  CYDONIA,  Toum. 

Rosaceae.  Icosandria  Di-Pentagynia. 

St/9t.  Nat.  Sj/gl.  Lin 

Synonymes, 

PyruSy  SorbuSf  Cydoniaj  Of  Authors. 

Dtrivationt.    The  genus  Cydonia  is  so  called  from  Cydon,  In  Candia,  iu  native  place.    It  was  fonnerly  classified  with  the 
genera  P/rus  and  Sorbus,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  fruit  to  that  of  the  service  and  the  pear. 

Gentrk  Characters.    Fruit  a  pome.    Carpels  5,  each  including  many  seeds.    Testa  mucilaginous.    Calyx 
5-parted,  with  leafy  divisions. 

^HE  genus  Cydonia  consists  of  low,  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  are  easily  propagated  by  lay- 
ers, and  by  grafting  on  the  common  thorn.  The  species  most 
worthy  of  culture  are  the  Cydonia  vulgaris,  hereafter  described, 
and  the  Cydonia  japonica,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Pyrus  japonica.  The  latter  is  a  shrub,  native  of  China  and' 
Japan,  growing  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  flowering  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  more  especially  if  supplied  with  water  during  the  hottest  mouths.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  aesirable  deciduous  shrubs  in  cultivation,  whether  as  a  bush  in  the 
open  lawn,  trained  against  a  wall,  or  treated  as  an  ornamental  hedge  plant.  It 
has  also  been  trained  up  with  a  single  stem  as  a  standard;  and,  in  this  charac- 
ter, its  pendent  branches  and  numerous  flowers,  give  it  a  rich  and  striking 
appearance,  particularly  in  early  spring.  It  has  ripened  fruit  in  Europe  and 
America,  both  as  a  bush,  and  when  trained  against  a  wall ;  which,  even  when 
ripe,  is  unfit  to  eat,  though  it  has  so  fragrant  an  odour  as  to  induce  some  persons 
to  keep  it  among  their  clothes.  Miss  Twamiey,  in  her  "  Romance  of  Nature,"  in 
speaking  of  this  shrub,  calls  its  flowers  **  fairy  fires," 

"  That  gleam  and  glow  amid  the  wintry  scene, 
Lishiing  their  ruddy  beacone  at  the  sun. 
To  melt  away  the  anow.    See  how  it  falls 
In  dnips  nrcrysul  from  the  elowins;  spray ; 
Wreathed  in  deep  crimsoned  buds— the  fairy  fires." 

To  the  same  natural  family  belong  the  following  genera  ; — 

1.  Photinia,  embracing  evergreen  trees,  with  nndivided,  coriaceous,  serrated, 
or  entire  leaves,  and,  in  most  cases,  with  corymbose  flowers,  and  small  fruit. 
They  are  natives  of  China,  India,  Japan,  and  California. 

2.  Cotoneaster,  consisting  of  several  species  of  very  desirable  garden  shrubs  or 
low  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and  India.  The  C.  frigida  and  affinis,  in  particular, 
from  the  abundance  of  intense  scarlet-coloured  fruit  they  bear,  which  remains 
on  the  trees  a  greater  part  of  the  winter,  well  deserve  a  place  in  every  collection. 

3.  JRaphlolepiSj  a  genus,  the  species  of  which  are  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs, 
native  of  China,  with  crenulated,  coriaceous,  reticulated  leaves. 

4.  Erioboirya.  a  genus  of  Japanese  trees,  evergreen  in  their  foliage,  which  is 
large,  and  independently  of  their  flowers,  are  strikingly  picturesque  and  orna- 
mental.    The  species  the  most  worthy  of  cultivation  is  the  E.  japonica. 

6.  Kageneckia^  a  genus  of  evergreen  trees,  native  of  Chili  and  Peru,  the  leaves 
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of  which  are  intensely  bitter,  and  are  sometimes  used  by  the  Chilians  to  cure 
intermittent  fevers. 

6.  Margyricarpus^  one  species  of  which,  (M.  setosus,^  is  a  native  of  arid  hills 
in  Brazil,  with  white,  pearl-like  fruit,  resembling  that  ot  the  mistletoe,  but  differ- 
ent from  it,  in  having  a  grateful  acid  taste. 

7.  CercocarpuSy  a  genus  comprising  the  C.  fothergilloides,  a  tree  native  of 
Mexico,  with  elliptic,  coriaceous,  glabrous  leaves,  and  conspicuous  flowers  and 
fruit. 


Cydonla  vulgaris, 
THE  COMMON  QUINCE-TREE. 

Sj/nanymes. 

Pyrus  cydmia,  Linnjexts,  Species  Plantarum. 

SDe  Candolle,  Frodromas. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Bntannicum. 
Coigoassier,  Coigner,  Coignier,  Coudounier,  France. 
Quitienbaum,  Germany. 

Cotogno,  Melo  cotogno,  Pero  cotogno,         Italy. 
Membrillo,  Membrillero,  Spain. 

Marmeleiro,  Fortugal. 

Armud,  Russia. 

Qaince-tree,  Quince  Bush,  Britain  and  Anglo- America. 

Engramng9,    Lindlej,  Pomologia  Britannica ;  Loudoo,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  vl.,  pi.  188 ;  and  the  figares  below. 

Spedfie  Characters,    Leaves  ovate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  entire,  tomentose  beneath.    Calyx  tomentose ;  its 
lobes  serrulated,  and  a  little  leafy.    Stamens  in  one  row.—De  CandoUcj  Prodromus. 


Description. 

|HE  Common  Quince  is  a 
low  tree,  seldom  exceed- 
ing fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
in  height,  with  a  crooked 

stem,  and  tortuous,  rambling  branches.    The  bark  i 

is  smooth  and  brown,  approaching  to  black.     The 

leaves  are  roundish  or  ovate;  dusky-green  above, 

and  wliitish  underneath.     The  flowers,  which  put 

forth  in  England  by  the  middle  of  April,  and  in  the 

middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  in 

May  and  June,  are  large,  with  the  petals  pale-red  or 

white,  and  the  sepals  of  the  same  length  as  the  petals.    The  flowers  are  sue- 

ceeded  by  large  fruit  of  a  globular,  oblong,  or  pear-shaped  form,  of  a  rich  yellow 

or  orange-colour,  when  ripe,  of  an  austere  taste,  and  emitting  a  peculiar  and 

rather  pleasant  smell. 

Varieties.    In  nursery  catalogues,  and  also  in  botanical  works  generally,  there 

are  designated  five  or  more  varieties  of  this  species ;  but  Mr.  Thompson  of  the 

London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  has  judiciously  remarked  that  there  are, 

in  reality,  only  the  three  following : — 

1.  C.  V.  PYRiFORMis.  Pear-shaped  Quince;  Coignassier  pyriforme^  of  the 
French,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  normal  form  of  the  species.  For  orna- 
mental purposes,  this  variety,  and  the  apple-shaped  quince,  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  Portugal  quince. 

2.  C.  V.  MALiFORMis.  Apple-skaped  Quince;  Coignassier  d  fruit  pomiforme, 
Coignassier  male,  of  the  French.  This  variety  requires  to  be  continued  by 
extension ;  because  it  is  found  that  seedling  plants  of  both  this  and  the  preceding 
variety  are  not  quite  true  to  their  kinds.  They  most  frequently  produce  pear- 
shaped  fruit. 

3.  C.  V.  LUSiTANicA.  Lusitanian  or  Portugal  Quince;  Coignassier  de  Por* 
itig€U,  of  the  French.    Tliis  variety  has  broader  leaves,  and  larger  fruit,  than  the 
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two  preceding,  and  being  of  a  more  vigorous  growth,  it  is  better  adapted  for  stoc&s 
to  graft  upon.  It  is  not  so  good  a  bearer  as  either  of  the  other  two  varieties ;  and 
the  fruit  is  not  of  so  deep  an  orange ;  but  it  is  considered  the  best  for  marmalade, 
as  its  pulp  turns  to  a  fine  purple  or  crimson,  when  stewed  or  baked,  and  becomes 
much  softer,  and  less  austere. 

Geography  and  History.  The  quince  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a 
native  of  Sidon,  a  city  of  ancient  Crete,  now  the  island  of  Candia ;  but  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  it  was  only  first  brought  into  notice  in  that  city.  It  is  con- 
sidered, at  present,  as  indigenous  to  the  south  of  France,  particularly  on  the 
borders  of  the  Garonne,  and  to  Germany,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  By  some, 
the  tree  is  thought  to  be  indigenous  to  Britain ;  and  Phillips  states,  in  his  "  Poma- 
rium  Britannicum,"  that  quinces  grow  in  such  abundance  in  some  parts  of  the 
Wealds  of  Sussex,  as  to  enable  private  families  to  make  quince  wine  in  quanti- 
ties of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  gallqns  in  a  season.*' 

The  quince  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  both  nations  held  it  in 
high  estimation.  Columella  says,  "  Quinces  not  only  yield  pleasure,  but  health." 
He  speaks  of  three  kinds — the  "  Struthian,"  the  "  Must  Quince,"  and  the  *' Orange 
Quince.''  Pliny  mentions  many  kinds,  some  growing  wild  in  Italy,  and  others 
in  cultivation,  so  large  that  they  weighed  the  boughs,  on  which  they  grew,  down 
to  the  ground.  He  also  says  that  some  were  of  a  green,  and  others  of  a  golden 
colour,  the  latter  of  which  were  called  chrysomela.  The  only  kind  that  was 
eaten  raw,  he  states  to  have  been  raised  by  grafting  the  large  quince  upon  the 
stock  of  a  small  variety,  called  struthla.  "All  kinds  of  this  fruit,"  contin- 
ues he,  "  are  grown  in  boxes,  and  placed  within  the  waiting-chambers  of  our 
great  personages,  in  which  men  wait  to  salute  these  personages  as  they  come 
forth,  every  morning."  It  appears  from  the  same  author,  that  quinces  were  used 
to  decorate  the  images  of  the  gods,  which  were  placed,  in  sleeping-chambers, 
round  the  beds;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  Romans  did  not  think  that  there  was 
anything  either  injurious  or  unpleasant  in  their  smell.  He- gives  directions  for 
preserving  the  fruit,  by  excluding  the  air  from  them,  or  boiling  them  in  honey; 
or,  by  plunging  them  in  boiling  honey,  a  practice  in  use  with  this,  and  other  fruits, 
in  Genoa,  at  the  present  day.  He  also  writes  much  on  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  this  fruit.  "  Quinces,"  says  he,  "  when  eaten  raw,  if  quite  ripe,  are  good  for 
those  who  spit  blood,  or  are  troubled  with  hemorrhage."  The  juice  of  raw 
quinces,  he  states  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  swollen  spleen,  the  dropsy, 
and  difficulty  of  taking  breath,  particularly  to  those  who  cannot  conveniently 
breathe,  except  when  in  an  upright  position.  The  flowers  of  the  quince,  either 
fresh  or  dried,  he  tells  us,  are  good  for  inflamed  eyes.  The  root  of  the  tree  was 
used,  not  only  as  a  medicine,  but  as  a  charm  against  scrofula. 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  quince  into  Britain  is  unknown.  Gerard 
mentions  it  as  growing  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  as  being  "  planted  often- 
times in  hedges  and  fences  belonging  to  gardens  and  vineyards ;"  from  which  we 
may  infer,  that  it  was  by  no  means  rare  in  his  time ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  proha- 
bility,  it  has  existed  in  England  from  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

The  largest  recorded  tree  of  this  species  in  Britain,  is  in  Radnorshire,  at  Maes- 
lough  Castle,  which  is  twenty-one  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  an  ambitus  or  spread  of  branches  of  twenty-two  feet. 

The  quince,  like  most  of  our  orchard  fruits,  was  probably  introduced  into 
the  North  American  colonies  at  the  early  periods  of  their  settlements.  It  is  very 
generally  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  and  is  usually  planted  in  clumps  of  bushes, 
rather  than  as  individual  trees  or  shrubs.  Of  late,  however,  orchards  of  it  have 
been  formed  on  the  rich  loamy  spots  of  Long  Island,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  doubtless,  in  time,  their  owners  will  derive  a  handsome  profit. 

Mythological  and  Legendary  Allusions.    The  quince  was  considered  by  the 
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ancients,  to  be  the  emblem  of  love,  happiness,  and  fruitfulness.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Venus,  and  the  temples  of  that  goddess  at  Cyprus  and  Paphos  were  decorated 
with  it.  The  nuptial  chambers  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  adorned  with 
the  fruit;  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  also  ate  of  it  as  soon  as  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed.  The  learned  Goropius  maintains  that  quinces  were  the 
"golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,"  and  not  oranges,  as  some  commentators  have 
supposed.  In  support  of  his  argument,  he  says  that  it  was  a  fruit  much  revered 
by  the  ancients ;  and  he  assures  us,  that  there  has  been  discovered  at  Rome,  a 
statue  of  Hercules,  that  held  in  its  hand  three  quinces.  "This,"  he  says, 
"  agrees  with  the  fable  which  states,  that  Hercules  stole  the  golden  apples  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides."  The  Farnese  Hercules,  howeyer,  has  apples  in 
his  hand,  but  not  quinces.  It  has  also  been  alleged,  that  the  golden  fruit  thrown 
by  Hippomenes  to  Atalanta  were  quinces,  and  that  the  fruit  of  the  "  forbidden 
tree,"  which  the  Jewish  traditions  describe  as  "  golden,"  was  the  quince. 

SoU  and  SUualion,  The  quince  prefers  a  moist  but  free  soil,  near  water,  and 
a  situation  rather  open,  but  shelterea.  In  dry  soils,  neither  the  tree  nor  the  fruit 
will  attain  a  large  size ;  and  in  situations  exposed  to  high  winds,  the  fruit  is  lia- 
ble to  fall  before  mature.  The  finest  specimens  of  quince-trees,  in  Britain,  are 
said  to  be  found  in  old  orchards  adjoining  ponds ;  it  being  customary,  formerly, 
to  plant  a  quince-tree  in  every  apple  orchard.  If  the  soil  be  too  dry  or  meagre,  an 
artificial  one  may  be  prepared,  as  recommended  for  the  Gordonia  lasianthus ;  or, 
a  hole  may  be  excavated  for  each  tree  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  then 
filling  it  with  loose  stones  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the 
remainder  with  rich  loamy  earth  or  mould.  Such  a  preparation  is  well  worthy 
of  the  expense  in  every  garden  where  this  tree  will  not  otherwise  grow. 

Propagatimi  and  Culture,  The  quince  may  be  as  readily  propagated  from 
seeds  as  the  apple  and  pear;  but  the  quickest  mode  of  raising  plants  is  by  layers. 
It  will  also  grow  by  cuttings,  planted  in  autumn  in  a  moist,  sandy  soil.  The  trees, 
when  planted  as  standards,  should  be  situated  about  ten  feet  apart,  and  once  set 
out,  require  but  little  attention,  beyond  that  of  removing  the  suckers  from  the 
roots,  and  the  side-shoots  from  the  main  stems.  To  have  the  fruit  of  a  large  size, 
the  head  of  the  tree  should  be  kept  open  by  thinning  out  the  shoots ;  and  the 
fruit  ought  also  to  be  thinned  out,  leaving  no  more  on  the  tree  than  it  can  well 
mature.  The  tree  is  of  moderately  rapid  growth,  when  young,  acquiring,  in 
four  or  five  years,  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet;  and  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  it 
attains  an  elevation  of  fifteen  feet,  after  which,  it  continues  to  increase  chiefly  in 
the  width  of  its  head. 

Insects.  The  greatest  enemy  to  the  quince-tree  is  the  borer  or  larva  of  the 
Saperda  bivittata,  described  in  our  article  on  the  common  apple-tree.  It  perfo- 
rates the  stems,  in  a  similar  manner  as  it  does  the  trunks  of  the  apple,  the  haw- 
thorn, the  June  berry,  and  the  mountain  ash,  and  may  be  destroyed  by  the  same 
modes  recommended  for  the  apple-tree. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  quince,  when  found  of  sufiicient  dimen- 
sions, is  applied  to  the  purposes  of  turnery ;  but  from  its  small  size,  this  tree  is 
almost  entirely  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  or  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  moun- 
tain ash,  and  the  pear.  In  France,  however,  this  tree  is  sometimes  grown  for 
hedges.  The  fruit  is  seldom  eaten  by  itself,  but  is  generally  preserved  in  syrup, 
or  is  made  into  marmalade,  or  mixed  with  apples  in  tarts.  In  France,  it  is  man- 
ufactured into  " marmelades,"  "pates,"  and  "gel6es,"  known  by  the  general 
name  of  cotignac  ;  and  a  very  agreeable  liquor  is  extracted  from  it,  called  eau  de 
coings.  According  to  Gerard,  quinces  are  hurtful  to  the  head,  by  reason  of  their 
strong  smell;  and,  when  eaten  from  the  tree,  they  have  "a  kind  of  choking 
taste."  Medicinally,  they  are  considered  as  cooling,  astringent,  and  stomachic. 
The  expressed  juice  of  this  fruit,  taken  in  small  quantities,  is  of  service  in  nausea, 
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Yomiting,  &c. ;  and  a  syrup  made  of  the  juice  may  be  taken  to  strengthen  the 
stomach.  Quince  wine  is  made  with  sugar  and  water,  in  a  similar  manner  as 
other  fruit  wines.  The  fruit  should  first  be  deprived  of  their  cores,  (as  the  seeds 
impart  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  wine,)  then  mashed  or  ground  to  a  pulp, 
and  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  by  measure,  with  water.  After  standing  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  separate  the  juice  from  the  pulp  by  straining; 
add  to  each  gallon  of  the  liquid  three  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  muscovado 
sugar,  and  put  it  up  in  air-tight  casks,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  March  or  April 
following.  Then,  rack  it  off;  cleanse  the  cask  of  sediment;  put  back  the  liquor 
again ;  and  a  year  after  bottle  it  up.  It  will  be  greatly  improved  by  age,  and  is 
much  esteemed  by  asthmatic  persons.  The  rind  of  the  quince  imparts  to  wool  a 
yellowish-brown ;  and,  when  mixed  with  the  salts  of  iron,  it  gives  a  blackish- 
green.  A  mucilage  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  this  fruit  was  formerly  much  in 
use,  but  is  now  supplanted  by  the  simple  gums. 

Independently  altogether  of  its  value  as  a  fruit-tree,  or  of  the  young  plants  for 
stocks,  the  quince  richly  deserves  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations,  on  account 
of  the  velvety  surface  of  its  leaves,  its  fine,  large,  pale-pink  flowers,  and,  above 
all,  its  splendid  golden  fruit,  which,  when  ripe  on  the  tree,  reminds  us  of  the 
orange  groves  of  Italy  and  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  may  very  well  justify  the  con- 
jecture that  it  was  the  true  "  golden  apple"  of  the  Hesperides. 


Oenus  PUNICA,  Toum. 

\ 

Granatacese.  Icosandria  Monogynia. 

Sy9t.  Nat.  SjfH.  Lin, 

Synofiymes 

Punica,  Malus,  Of  Authors. 

Derivation.  According  to  the  "  Nouveau  Da  Hamel,"  Punica  is  aaid  to  be  derived  either  from  puniceia,  ecarlet,  In  allu* 
•ion  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers ;  or  from  the  aame  word,  or  punictu,  both  sigoif/ing  "  of  Carthage ;"  near  which  city,  Piinj 
tells  m,  it  waa  flnt  found. 

Generic  Characters.  Calyx  with  its  tabe  top-shaped ;  its  limb  with  5 — 7  lobes ;  their  aestivation  valvate. 
Petals  5 — 7.  Stamens  numerous,  with  distinct  filaments,  which  bear  the  anthers  on  their  inner  side. 
Style  1.  Stigma  1.  Fruit  spherical,  crowned  with  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx,  the  lower  part  of  which, 
forms  the  rind.  The  fruit  does  not  open,  but  is  divided  into  two  parts  ^y  a  horizontal  diaphragm.  The 
upper  portion  consists  of  5 — 9  cells ;  the  lower  one  is  smaller,  and  consists  of  3  cells  only.  In  both, 
the  cells  are  separated  by  membraneous  partitions ;  in  the  upper  ones,  fleshy  placentae  extend  from  the 
sides  of  the  fruit  to  the  centre,  and  in  the  lower,  irregular  processes  arise  from  the  bottom.  Seeds  very 
numerous,  surrounded  by  a  transparent,  shining  pulp.  Embryo  oblong ;  its  radicle  short  and  straight ; 
its  cotyledons  leafy,  and  spirally  convolute.  Leaves  deciduous,  opposite,  more  rarely  whorled  or 
alternate ;  in  many  instances  in  groups  in  the  axils ;  oblong  and  entire.  Flowers  scarlet,  2 — 5  together, 
almost  sessile,  and  almost  terminal  upon  the  branchlets. — De  CandoUe,  Frodromus. 

^HE  genus  Punica  was  separated  from  the  order  Myrtaceae  by  Pro- 
fessor Don,  in  1826.  It  consists  of  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
branchlets  imperfectly  square,  and  becoming  spiny  witli  age. 
There  are  several  species  despribed  by  botanists,  but  we  have 
regarded  them  only  as  varieties  of  the  same  tree. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  natural  family  to  which  this  genus  belongs, 
is  the  order  Calycanthacese,  including  two  genera,  Calycanthus  and  Chimonan- 
thus.  '^  In  the  stems  of  all  the  plants  belonging  to  this  order,  there  is  the  usual 
deposit  of  concentric  circles  of  wood  around  the  pith,  and,  in  addition,  four  very 
imperfect  centres  of  deposition  on  the  outside  next  the  bark ;  a  most  singular 
structure,  which  may  be  called,  without  much  inaccuracy,  an  instance  of  exo- 
genous and  endogenous  growth  combined  in  the  same  individual."*  The  spe- 
cies-belonging to  these  genera,  most  worthy  of  note,  are  the  Carolina  allspice, 
(Calycanthus  floridus,)  American  allspice,  (Calycanthus  leevigatus,)  and  the 
fragrant-flowered  chimonanthus,  (Chimonanthus  fragrans,)  the  latter  of  which 
is  a  native  of  Japan. 

•  Lindley's  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany,  p.  160. 
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Punica  granaittm, 
THE  POMEGRANATE-TREE. 

SyTionymes^ 


Punica  granatumy 


Grenadier,  Balaustier,  Mioaganier, 

Grenadier,  Granatbamn, 

Melograno,  Granato, 

Granado, 

Romeira, 

Pomegranate-tree,  Carthaginian  Apple-  j  g^j^^jj^ 

tree,  J 

Pomegranate-tree,  United  States. 


I  LiHNjEiTs,  Species  Plantanim. 

I  De  Caitdollb,  Prodromos. 

(  Loudon,  Arboretom  Bhtannicnm* 

France. 

Gerjiant. 

Italy. 

Spain  and  Sfavish  Amebica. 

Portugal. 


Derivaliont.    The  specific  name  granatum,  la  derived  from  the  TAtin  granum,  a  grain ;  on  accounl  of  ibe  numeroOB  giain*  er 
Medfl  in  its  fruit.    Most  of  the  European  names  aie  derived  from  the  botanical  one. 

Engraving:    Sims,  BoUnical  Magazine,  pi.  1832;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Brilannicum,  IL  fig.  664;  Encjdopndla  of  Plants, 
flg.  7019 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Charaaers.    Stem  arboreoas.    Leaf  lanceolate. — De  CandolUt  Prodromus. 

Descriptiofu 

"  Let  us  g«t  up  ear)7  to  the  yineytfida ; 
Let  us  see  if  the  vine  flouriab, 
Whether  the  tender  grape  anpiMr, 
And  the  pomegranates  bud  lorth.'' 

SoMO  OF  Solomon,  vii.  12. 

HE  Punica  granatum  is  a  tree,  in 

magnitude  and  ligneous   character, 

bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 

the  common  hawthorn.     In  a  wild 

state,  it  forms  a  thorny  bush ;  but  when  cultivated  in 
gardens  and  in  plantations,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  often  attains  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
The  leaves,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  green,  stand  oppo- 
site, and  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle.  The  flowers,  which 
are  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  bell,  and  of  a  bright^ 
scarlet  colour,  come  out  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
sometimes  occurring  in  clusters  of  three  or  four,  and  the  times  of  their  blooming 
are  so  irregular,  that  the  succession  is  often  continued  for  months.  Their  petals 
are  handsome,  very  thick  and  fleshy,  and  their  odour  is  as  fragrant  as  their  col- 
our is  bright.  The  fruit,  which  is  very  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  is  nearly  round,  encircled  at  the  end  opposite  the  stem,  with  something 
resembling  a  crown,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick,  hard  rind,  that  is  easily  broken. 
When  fully  grown,  it  is  about  as  big  as  a  large-sized  orange,  sometimes  weighing 
a  pound,  and  when  perfectly  ripe,  varies  in  the  colour  of  its  rind,  from  bright- 
yellow  or  green,  to  a  dark-red,  and  is  often  blended  with  all  of  these  tints. 
Varieties.  The  varieties  recognized  under  this  species  are  as  follows : — 
1.  P.  o.  RUBRUM,  Loudon.  Red-flowered  Pomegranaie-tree ;  Ghrenadier  des  bois^ 
of  the  French,  known  by  the  reddish  tinge  of  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  as  g^oir- 
ing  wild  in  Mauritania,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
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2.  P.  6.  RUBRUM  FLORB  FLENo,  Loudon.  Dodble-flowering  Red-flowered  Pome' 
grcmaie-tree^  distinguished  by  its  red  double  flowers,  and  reddish  pulp. 

3.  P.  CI.  ALBESCENS,  Loudoa.  White-peicUled  Pomegranate-tree^  known  by  the 
white  petals,  and  slightly  yellowish  calyx  of  its  flowers,  and  by  the  pale-red 
tinge  of  the  pulp  of  its  fruit 

4.  P.  G.  ALBESCENS  FLORE  PLENo,  Loudon.  Double-floweritig  whiie-petaHed  Pome- 
granate-tree,  distinguished  by  its  double  flowers,  which  are  nearly  white. 

5.  P.  G.  FLAVUM,  Loudon.  Yellow-flowered  PomegrancUe-tree,  has  the  flowers 
yellow,  but  very  rare  in  gardens. 

6.  P.  G.  NANA,  Loudon.  Dwarf  Pomegranate-tree ;  Gfrenadier  nain,  of  the 
French.  This  variety,  which  is  usually  treated  as  a  species,  is  a  native  of  the 
Caribbee  Islands,  and  of  South  America,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Demerara.  It 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  shrubby  stem,  linear  leaves,  red  flowers,  and  dwarfy 
habit,  usually  not  exceeding  five  or  six  feet  in  height. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Punica  granatum  is  indigenous  to  Barbary, 
Persia,  Japan,  and  various  parts  of  Asia ;  and  has  long  been  naturalized  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  in  South  America.  In  the  Him- 
alayas, Mr.  Royle  informs  us  that  the  pomegranate  grows  wild ;  and,  also,  that 
it  is  planted  near  villages.  It  forms  quite  a  wood  in  Mazanderan,  whence  the 
dried  seeds  are  exported  for  medical  use.  The  famous  seedless  pomegranates  are 
grown  in  the  rich  gardens  lying  under  the  snowy  hills  near  the  river  Caubul. 
They  are  also  described  as  delicious  about  Hadgiabad,  and  throughout  Persia. 
"Though  grown  in  most  parts  of  India,"  says  Mr.  Royle,  *4arge  quantities,  of 
superior  quality,  are  yearly  brought  down  by  the  northern  merchants  from  Cau- 
bul, Cashmere,  and  Boodurwar." 

The  pomegranate-tree,  which  partakes  of  the  antiquity  of  the  vine,  the  fig,  and 
the  olive, — and  which,  in  point  of  utility,  is  numbered  with  the  grain-bearing 
plants,  and  with  honey,  all  constituting  the  principal  food  of  the  eastern  nations, 
in  the  early  stages  of  civilization, — must  possess  no  small  degree  of  historical 
interest.  It  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  under  the  name  of  roa ;  the  PhcBni- 
cians  called  it  sida ;  the  Greeks,  cytinos  ;  and  the  Romans,  according  to  Pliny, 
malus  puniea.  The  Jews  appear  to  have  held  the  tree  in  great  veneration,  and 
still  employ  the  fruit  in  their  ceremonials.  It  is  mentioned,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  one  of  the  fruits  discovered  in  the  "Promised  Land," — 

"  A  land  of  wheat,  and  barler,  and  vines,  and  pomegnmates ; 
« land  of  oil  olive,  and  honey;" 

DsimBOMOMT,  viii.  8. 

and,  while  the  Israelites  sojourned  in  the  wilderness,  it  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
ornaments  to  the  robe  of  the  ephod.  The  two  large  pillars  of  brass,  made  by 
Hiram  for  the  porch  of  Solomon's  Temple,  were  ornamented  with  carvings  of  the 
pomegranate.  In  the  Canticles,  Solomon  speaks  of  "  an  orchard  of  pomegraur 
ates,  with  pleasant  fruits;"  and,  from  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  a  wine 
appears  to  have  been  made  from  this  fruit.  In  the  ancient  island  EuboBa,  now 
Negropont,  there  was  a  statue  of  Juno,  holding  in  one  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  the 
other  a  pomegranate.  Pliny  speaks  of  extracting  a  colour  from  the  flowers  for 
dyeing  cloth  a  light-red.  He  mentions  nine  varieties ;  including  the  sweet,  the 
sour,  the  temperate,  the  austere,  and  the  wine-flavoured.  The  rind  of  the  sour 
kind,  he  says,  is  the  best  for  tanners  and  curriers  to  dress  their  leather  with. 
The  celebrated  kingdom  of  Granada  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  trees  planted  in  it  by  the  Moors ;  which  is  rendered  highly  probable,  by  the 
arms  of  their  capital  being  a  split  pomegranate. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  pomegranate  in  Britain,  is  in  Turner's  "  Herbal," 
in  1548;  but  it  was  probably  introduced  long  before  that  time  by  the  monks,  and 
planted  in  the  gardens  of  the  reUgious  houses.    For  a  long  period,  it  was  kept 
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exclusively  in  houses,  along  with  orange-trees,  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  it 
fruited  in  the  orangery  of  Charles  I.,  as  Parkinson  informs  us,  under  the  care  of 
Tradescant,  when  he'  was  that  king's  gardener.  At  present,  it  is  found  in  most 
collections  as  an  ornamental  wall  tree,  and,  in  fine  seasons,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  frequently  ripens  its  fruit,  or  at  least,  produces  it  of  the  full  size;  but 
the  varieties  most  generally  cultivated,  are  those  with  double  flowers.  The  larg- 
est tree  of  this  species,  in  England,  is  supposed  to  be  that  trained  against  the 
walls  of  Fulham  Palace,  which  is  said  to  be  forty  feet  in  height  and  fifty  feet 
broad. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  pomegranate  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit;  and,  in 
some  places,  as  a  hedge  plant.  It  is  also  grown  as  an  ornamental  tree,  the  stem 
being  trained  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  the  head  afterwards  allowed  to 
spread,  and  droop  down  on  every  side.  In  the  orange  nurseries  about  Nice  and 
Genoa,  young  trees  are  grown  in  boxes,  in  which  they  are  exported  to  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  conservatories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in 
France  generally,  the  double-flowered  varieties  are  planted  in  large  boxes,  and 
treated  like  the  orange-tree ;  but,  at  Paris  and  Versailles,  they  will  not  bear 
exposure  to  the  open  air  too  early  in  the  spring,  although  they  may  be  removed 
from  the  house  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  oraAge.  At  the  two  last-named  cities, 
there  are  specimens  of  the  pomegranate,  which  are  known,  with  certainty,  to 
have  existed  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Both  the  single  and  douUe- 
flowered  varieties  are  very  frequently  trained  against  walls,  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
France ;  and  the  more  ingenious  cultivators  intermingle  the  branches  of  oae  sort 
with  those  of  the  other,  so  as  to  make  a  display  of  both  double  flowers  and  fniit| 
apparently  on  the  same  tree. 

The  discovery  anfd  settlement  of  the  Spanish  colonies  of  the  We^t  Indies  and 
of  South  America,  led  to  the  early  introduction  of  this  tree  into  all  the  warmer 
parts  of  those  countries,  where  4t  is  much  cultivated  for  ornament  in  gardens,  and 
along  the  avenues  of  plantations,  and  where  it  is  greatly  admired,  both  for  its 
flowers  and  its  fruit.  In  the  southern  states  of  North  America,  too,  it  is  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  gardens,  and  about  houses  and  plantations,  and  is  much  esteemed 
as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  is  also  cultivated  as  a  wall  tree,  or  as  a  conservatory 
plant,  in  various  parts  of  the  middle  and  northern  states  of  the  union,  where  it  is 
highly  prized. 

Poetical^  Mythological^  and  Legendary  Alhisions,     The  pomegranate  is  men* 
tioned  by  the  poets  of  all  ages.     Ovid  tells  us  that  when  Geres  discovered  that 
Pluto  had  stolen  her  daughter  Proserpine,  she  implored  Jupiter  so  earnestly  to 
restore  her,  that  he  consented,  provided  she  had  eaten  nothing  during  her  resi- 
dence in  the  infernal  regions.     Unfortunately,  however,  while  walking  the  Elys- 
ian  Fields,  Proserpine  had  gathered  a  pomegranate,  and  eaten  several  grains  of 
it,  which  had  been  observed  by  Ascalaphus,  who,  on  informing  Pluto  of  ixrhat 
had  been  done,  was  turned  by  Ceres  into  an  owl,  for  his  interference.     Rapin,  in 
his  poem  entitled  "  Les  Plasirs  du  Gentilhomme  Champetre,"  published  in  1S83, 
gives  the  following  origin  of  this  tree : — A  young  girl  of  Scythia,  having  consulted 
the  diviners  to  know  her  fortune,  was  told  by  them  that  she  was  destined  one  day 
to  wear  a  crown.   This  rendered  her  so  proud  and  vain,  that  she  was  easily  seduced 
by  Bacchus,  on  his  promising  to  give  her  a  crown.     He  soon  grew  tired,  and 
abandoned  her ;  and,  when  she  afterwards  died  of  grief,  he  metamorphosed  her 
into  a  pomegranate-tree,  on  the  fruit  of  which,  he  affixed  a  crown ;  thus  tardily 
and  ambiguously  redeeming  his  promise.    In  the  language  of  poets,  this  sHrub  is 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  democracy;  "probably,"  says  Loudon,  "from  its  fmit 
consisting  of  numerous  seeds,  which  form  its  valuable  part,  and  a  worthless 
crown.    In  allusion  to  the  latter  circumstance,  Queen  Anne,  of  Austria,  faL&d  for 
a  device  a  pomegranate,  with  the  motto,  "  My  worth  is  not  in  my  crown  ;"   and 
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Phillips,  in  his  "  Pomarium  Britannicum,"  says  that,  the  French,  in  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent,  had  a  riddle  on  the  pomegranate,  which  was  "  Quelle  est  la  reine 
qui  porte  son  royaume  dans  son  sein7"  alluding  to  the  same  properties.  "The 
nightingale,"  says  Russell,  in  his  account  of  Aleppo,  "sings  from  the  pomegran- 
ate groves  in  the  day-time." 

Soil,  SUticUion,  PropagcUion,  d*c.  .  The  single  wild  pomegranate  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil ;  but  the  double-nowered  varieties,  and  the  species,  when  intended 
to  bear  fruit,  require  a  rich,  free  soil.  The  double-flowering  trees,  grown  in  boxes 
by  the  French  gardeners,  are  planted  in  the  very  richest  soil  that  can  be  com- 
posed ;  and  a  portion  of  this  soil  is  renewed  every  year.  The  plant  is  easily  prop- 
agated by  cuttings  of  the  shoots  of  the  roots,  by  layers,  or  by  grafting  one  kind 
on  another.  It  also  rises  freely  from  seeds ;  but  these  ought  to  be  sown  immedi- 
diately  on  being  removed  from  the  fruit;  because  they  very  soon  lose  their  vital 
powers.  In  pruning  this  tree,  the  head  should  be  thinned  out  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  multiply  as  much  as  possible,  short,  slender  shoots,  on  the  points  of  which 
alone,  the  flowers  are  produced.  In  training  it  against  a  wall,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  this  constantly  in  view;  for,  if  these  slender  shoots  are  cut  oft',  no  flowers 
will  be  produced.  In  very  rich  soils,  an  advantage  is  derived  by  annually  prun- 
ing the  roots. 

Properties  atid  Uses,  The  general  difl'usion  of  the  pomegranate  throughout 
the  climates  suited  to  its  growth,  implies  that  it  possesses  highly  valuable  proper- 
ties. In  hot  countries,  its  utility  is  incontestable;  for  its  juice  is  most  grateful  to 
the  palate,  and  assuages  thirst  in  a  degree  quite  peculiar  to  it,  from  its  pleasant 
acid — an  acid  so  soft,  that  it  may,  in  truth,  be  said  to  be  "  full  of  melting  sweet- 
ness," as  Moore  expresses  himself.  The  pulp,  however,  which  encloses  the  seeds, 
is  sometimes  acid,  sometimes  sweet ;  and  in  some  cases,  vinous,  astringent,  and 
always  refreshing.  A  syrup  is  made  from  tlie  pulp  by  the  druggists,  as  well  as 
from  the  dried  flowers,  which  is  employed  as  an  stringent  and  detergent.  The 
rind  of  the  fruit,  on  account  of  its  astringent  properties,  is  sometimes  employed  in 
materia  medica  as  well  as  in  the  veterinary  art.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  galls,  in  the  manufacture  of  black  ink,  and  is  said  to  be  still 
employed,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  dyeing  leather  red,  in  imitation  of 
morocco.  In  the  Himalayas,  Mr.  Royle  informs  us,  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  called 
naspal,  "  being  very  astringent,  is  used  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  dyeing.  The 
employment,  by  the  natives  of  India,  of  the  bark  of  the  root  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  tape-worm,  being  now  well  known,  since  the  subject  was  communicated  by 
Drs.  Hamilton  and  Fleming,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  oblivion  into  which 
even  a  valuable  medicine  may  fall,  as  this  property  was  well  known  to  Diosco- 
rides."  Lord  Bacon  recommends  the  juice  of  pomegranates  as  good  for  liver 
complaints ;  and  Dr.  Woodville  says,  it  is  preferable  to  that  of  oranges,  in  cases 
^/,  of  fever.  From  the  flowers,  with  the  addition  of  alum,  there  may  be  obtained  a 
T  •       fine  red  ink.     The  flowers,  also,  were  formerly  used  to  dye  cloth  a  light-red. 
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Genus    MYRTUS,   Linn. 

Mjrtacae.  Icosandha  Mooogjiua. 

8^.  A'ai.  8g9L  I^m. 

Synofifmes. 
MfrtMS  Eugenia  CanfophmMS,  CaUf^  j  ^  ^^^^^ 


Derivationg.    The  word  Myrttu,  mccordlnr  to  tome  texico^nphen,  is  derired  from  the  Greek  munm,  a  pel  fumed  oO ;  in  iDa- 
•ion  to  the  fraleful  perfume  of  the  leave*,  flowers,  and  fmit  of  moat  of  the  •peciee  of  this  geaoe.    The  other  naa 
feoera  which  were  tuppoaed  bj  aome  bolaoista  to  Include  species  more  properijr  coming  under  the  head  of  myrfais. 


Generic  Characters    Calfz  5-cleft.    Petals  5.    Berry  2  or  3-eeUed,  many-seeded.    Radicle  and  cotykdoos 
distinct. — Loudon,  Enc.  of  Plants. 

IHE  genus  Mytnis  belongs  to  that  natural  group  of  woody  plants, 
which,  in  general,  may  be  recognized  by  their  opposite,  entire 
leaves,  full  of  transparent  dots,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
fragrant,  aromatic,  pungent,  volatile  oil.  Hence,  the  grateful  per- 
fume of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  this  order.  Like  most  highly  aro- 
matic woody  plants,  the  species  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  The 
common  myrtle,  however,  is  a  native  of  Europe ;  but  all  the  other  kinds  belong 
to  North  or  South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  or  Australia.  All  the  species  mav  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  many  of  them,  from  their  being  evergreen,  and  from 
the  beauty  of  their  foliage  and  flowers,  are  very  appropriate  for  hedges,  in  a  mild 
climate,  or  for  conservatory  walls,  in  a  cold  one. 

To  the  same  natural  family  belongs  the  common  guava,  (Psidium  pyriferum,) 
of  the  tropics,  so  much  esteemed  by  all  classes,  both  when  formed  into  a  jelly, 
and  when  eaten  raw ;  also  the  Florida  guava,  (Psidium  buxifolium,)  the  excel- 
lent flavour  of  the  fruit  of  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  strawberries  and 
cream.  Nearly  allied  to  the  genus  myrtus  are  the  common  clove  of  commerce, 
(Caryophyllus  aromaticus,)  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Islands;  and  the  Jamaica 
pepper  or  allspice  (Pimenta  vulgaris.)  This  order  also  includes  the  Jambolana 
or  Java  plum-tree,  (Calyptranthes  jambolana,)  bearing  a  black  esculent  berry; 
the  forked  calyptranthes,  (Caljrptranthes  chytraculia,)  indigenous  to  the  West 
Indies  and  southern  Florida ;  the  Malay  apple,  (^Eugenia  malaccensis,)  cultivated 
between  the  tropics,  for  its  fruit ;  the  Eugenia  dichotoma,  procera,  and  buxifolia, 
of  southern  Florida,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  &c. ;  and  the  pitanga,  (Myrtus  braziliensis,^ 
the  latter  of  which  is  much  cultivated  in  Brazil  for  its  highly  delicious,  sub-acid 
fruit,  from  which  there  is  manufactured  an  excellent  jelly. 

Among  other  ligneous  plants  nearly  allied  to  this  group,  and  which  are  hardy, 
are  the  Tamarix  gallica,  indica,  and  dioica,  and  the  Myricaria  germanica.  The  for- 
mer is  interesting,  from  its  ascending,  spreading  stems,  numerous  slender  branches, 
abundant,  minute  foliage,  and  its  splendid  panicles  of  racemes,  of  pale  rose-col- 
oured flowers.  From  its  bitter  and  highly  astringent  properties,  it  is  occasionally 
employed  as  a  tonic  in  medicine;  and,  in  Denmark,  it  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  hops  in  making  beer.  When  grown  near  the  sea,  its  ashes  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda.  By  means  of  the  puncture  of  the  Coccus  manni- 
parius,  a  species  of  manna  is  produced,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Ara- 
bian, to  distinguish  it  from  the  Persian  manna,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  Alhagi 
maurorum.  The  Myricaria  germanica  is  interesting  from  its  close  upright  habit 
of  growth,  and  the  glaucous  hue  of  its  persistent  foliage.  To  the  foregoing  may 
be  added  the  common  syringa  or  mock  orange,  (Philadelphus  coronarius,)  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe ;  Philadelphus  verrucosus,  laxus,  and  hirsutus,  of  North 
America ;  and  the  Philadelphus  tomentosus,  of  Nepal. 


Myrttts  communis, 
THE  COMMON  MYRTLE-TREE. 

Synonymes, 


Myrtus  communis^ 

Myrte,  Meurthe,  Herbe  da  lagni, 

Myrthe, 

Myrter, 

Myrten, 

Mirto, 

Mirto,  Arrayan, 

Myrta,  Murta, 

Myrtle, 


i  LiNNJEUs,  Species  Flantamm. 

}  De  Candolle,  Prodromus. 

(  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannictim. 

France. 

Germany. 

Denmark. 

Sweden. 

Italy. 

Spain. 

Portugal. 

Britain  and  Anglo- America. 


Derivatioru.    This  species  was  called  murto»  by  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  from  this  word  originated  the  names 
of  ihis  tree  in  all  the  laogiiages  of  Europe. 

Engravingt.    Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  li.  fig.  TOG  and  figs.  2469  et  2470 ;  Encycloptsdia  of  Plants,  fig.  6971 :  and  the 
figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.    Flowers  solitary,  white.    Involucre  2-leaved.— iwttfon,  Ene,  of  Plants, 


Description. 

"  In  the  hollow  breast  of  Appenlne, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  (ar  from  human  eye, 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild." 

Thomson. 

lllE  Myrtus  commu-  ^" 
nis  is  a  beautiful 
overgreen  shrub, 
growing  to  a  height 
of  five  or  six  feet, 
in  a  wild  state,  and 
when  cultivated  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  attains 
four  or  five  times  that  elevation.  When  trained  as  a  tree 
with  a  clear  stem,  the  head  is  thickly  crowded  with  small 
branches,  which  only  bear  leaves  at  their  extremities,  and  it 
presents,  when  the  eye  is  beneath  it,  a  meagre  appearance, 
"looking,"  as  is  observed  in  the  "Nouveau  Du  Hamel,'*  "more  like  a  magpie's 
nest,  or  a  dead  bush  placed  on  a  pole,  than  a  living  tree ;"  but,  when  trained 
against  a  wall,  or  formed  into  groves  or  hedges,  perfuming  the  air,  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  with  its  elegant  green  leaves  and  snow-white  flowers,  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Varieties,    The  following  forms,  or  varieties  of  myrtle,  the  first  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  species,  are  given  in  Don's  Miller's  Dictionary : — 

1.  M.  c.  ROM  ANA.     Uommon  Broad-leaved  or  Roman  Myrtle;   Myrte  romain, 
of  the  French,  with  ovate  leaves,  long  pedicels,  and  blstck  fruit.    This  kind  is 
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sometimes  called  the  '*  Flowering  Myrtle,"  because  it  flowers  in  England  more 
than  any  other  variety. 

2.  M.  c.  TARENTiNA.  TaretUum  or  Box-Uaved  Myrtle;  Myrte  de  Tarente^  of 
the  French.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  small  and  ovate.  Flowers  small, 
and  opening  late  in  autumn.     Berries  round  and  black. 

3.  M.  0.  iTALiCA.  Italian  or  Upright  Myrtle,  the  leaves  of  which  are  ovate- 
lanceolate,  and  the  branches  erect.     Fruit  black. 

4.  M.  c.  B(ETiCA.  Andaltisian,  or  Orange-leaved  Myrtle;  Myrte  d'Andalusie, 
of  the  French,  the  leaves  of  which  are  lanceolate  and  acuminate.     Fruit  black. 

5.  M.  c.  LusiTANiCA.     Portugol  Myrtle,  with  black  fruit. 

6.  M.  c.  BELGiCA.  Broadkaved  Dutch  Myrtle;  Myrte  de  Belgique,  of  the 
French,  the  leaves  of  which  are  lanceolate,  acuminated,  crowded  together,  and 
of  a  dark-green.     Fruit  black. 

7.  M.  c.  MUCRONATA.  Shorp-polntedr-leaved  or  Thyme-leaved  Myrtle;  Myrte 
pointUj  of  the  French^  the  leaves  of  which  are  linear-lanceolate,  and  acuminated. 
Fruit  black.  This  variety  and  all  the  preceding  ones  are  frequent  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  comprise  several  sub-varieties  with  double  flowers  and  variegated 
leaves. 

8.  M.  c.  LEUCOCARPA.  Wkite-berricd  Myrtle,  a  native  of  Greece  and  the  Balearic 
Islands.  The  fruit,  which  is  white,  is  rather  large,  and  edible,  with  a  grateful 
taste  and  smell. 

All  of  the  above-named  varieties  are  constant ;  but  there  are  many  others 
growing  in  gardens,  which  are  more  variable.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
most  of  these : — 

a.   Gold-striped  Broad-leaved  Myrtle, 

p,  Broad-Leaved  Jews'  Myrtle,  having  leaves  frequently  in  threes,  on  which 
account  it  is  said  to  be  in  esteem  among  the  Jews  in  their  religious  ceremonies. 

y.   Gold-striped  Orange-leaved  Myrtle, 

^.  Silver-striped  Italian  Myrtle, 

B.  Striped-leaved  Myrtle, 

t.  Silver-striped  Rosemary  or  Thyme-leaved  Myrtle, 

fj.  Silver-striped  Nutmeg  Myrtle,  apparently  a  sub-variety  of  the  "  Portugal 
Myrtle." 

0.  Cock^s-comb  or  Birds-nest  Myrtle, 

*.  Spotted-leaved  Myrtle, 

X.  Doidfle-Jlowered  Myrtle,  apparently  a  sub-variety  of  the  "Broad-leaved 
Dutch  Myrtle." 

Geography  and  History,  The  Myrtus  communis  is  indigenous  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  found  wild  in  abundance  in  France,  about  Marseilles,  and  from 
that  city,  along  the  coast  to  Genoa,  growing  in  thickets,  even  within  the  spray 
of  the  sea,  and  throughout  Italy.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  standard  or  for  hedges  m 
collections  and  gardens  in  most  of  the  warm  and  temperate  countries  of  the  globe: 
and  in  climes  less  congenial  to  its  growth,  it  is  made  to  ornament  the  conserva- 
tory or  to  grace  the  garden  wall. 

Although  the  myrtle  is  now  common  as  an  underwood,  in  Italy,  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  was  not  a  native  of  that  country ;  and  that  the  first  myrtle  seen  in  Europe 
was  planted  near  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  at  Circeii ;  and  he 
adds  that  it  still  retained  its  Greek  name,  murtos.  He  mentions  eleven  sorts  of 
myrtle,  and  says  that  the  most  odoriferous  grew  in  Egypt.  Cato  only  speaks  of 
two  kinds. 

The  first  cultivation  of  the  myrtle  in  Britain  is  assigned,  in  the  "  Hortus  Kew- 
ensis,"  to  the  year  1629 ;  when  Parkinson  informs  us  that  he  had  three  sorts  in 
his  garden,  namely,  the  broad-leaved,  and  two  varieties  of  the  box-leaved  myrtle. 
Gerard,  however,  in  1597,  says  that  ** myrtles  never  bear  fruit  in  England;" 
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which  surely  implies  that  it  was  cultivated  in  that  country  before  that  period. 
Bradley,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  British  husbandry  and  gardening,  states  that 
myrtles  were  introduced  by  Sir  Prances  Carew  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1685. 
When  they  returned  to  England,  after  a  residence  in  Spain,  just  before  the  inva- 
sion of  the  armada,  one  of  these  myrtles  was  planted  by  Sir  Francis  at  Bedding- 
ton.  In  the  environs  of  London,  the  broad  and  narrow-leaved  myrtles  stand  out, 
in  dry,  warm  situations,  as  bushes,  sometimes  having  the  extremities  of  their 
shoots  killed  down  by  frost,  but  more  frequently  by  the  direct  influence  of  the 
sun  after  a  frosty  night,  accompanied  with  snow  and  sleet.  Both  double  and 
single  varieties  of  the  common  myrtle  cover  large  spaces  of  a  wall  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  garden. 

At  Cobham  Hall,  in  Kent,  England,  there  are  several  trees  against  the  house, 
thirty  feet  high.  In  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  in  Devonshire,  the  myrtle  forms 
hedges  to  gardens. 

At  the  Willows,  near  Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  there  were,  in  1828, 
two  myrtles  fifteejj  feet  high,  grown  in  the  open  ground  as  standards,  the  branches 
of  the  largest  of  which  covered  a  space  of  ninety  feet  in  circumference. 

In  East  Lothian,  Scotland,  more  especially  at  Biel,  the  myrtle  grows  against 
a  wall  with  very  little  protection. 

In  Ireland,  in  Trinity  College  botanic  garden,  at  Dublin,  all  the  varieties, 
except  the  orange-leaved,  have  stood  out  against  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect ; 
and  at  Youghall,  near  Cork,  there  was  a  plant  in  the  open  garden  twenty  feet 
high,  which,  in  1835,  never  had  been  protected. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  in  France,  the  myrtle  will  not  stand  out  against 
a  wall,  without  a  good  deal  more  protection  than  it  requires  at  London;  but  in 
the  southern  states  of  the  American  union,  it  grows  in  great  perfection  in  the  open 
air,  without  protection,  in  the  severest  winters. 

Poetical,  Mythohgical,  and  Legendary  AUusums.  The  name  "Myrtus,"  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  that  of  Myrsine,  an  Athenian  maiden,  a  favourite 
of  Minerva,  who,  suflering  love  to  overpower  her  wisdom,  was  changed  into  a 
myrtle  by  her  offended  mistress,  and  taken  pity  on  by  Venus.  Others  say  that 
Venus,  when  she  first  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  had  a  wreath  of  myrtle 
on  her  head.  The  temples  of  this  goddess  were  always  surrounded  by  groves  of 
myrtle ;  and  in  Greece,  she  was  adored  under  the  name  of  Myrtilla.  According 
to  Pliny,  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  when  they  were  reconciled,  laid  down  their 
arms  under  a  myrtle-tree,  and  purified  themselves  with  its  boughs.  Wreaths  of 
myrtle  were  the  symbols  of  authority  worn  by  the  Athenian  magistrates.  The 
weapons  of  war  of  the  Greeks  were  also  formed  of  this  tree ;  and  sprigs  of  myrtle 
were  entwined  with  the  laurel  wreaths  worn  by  those  conquerors  during  their 
triumphs,  who  had  gained  a  victory  without  blood-shed.  The  victors  in  the 
Olympic  and  other  games  were  also  adorned  with  myrtles.  In  Rome,  two  myr- 
tles were  placed  before  the  temple  of  Romulus  Quirinus,  to  represent  the  plebeian 
and  patrician  orders,  which  were  predicted  to  be  in  the  ascendency  according  to 
the  state  of  the  trees.  The  Roman  ladies  put  the  leaves  of  the  myrtle  Into  their 
baths,  persuaded  that  the  plant  of  Venus  must  be  favourable  to  beauty.  The 
branches  and  berries  were  steeped  in  wine  to  give  it  a  flavour ;  and  the  fruit  was 
used  in  cookery,  as  the  entire  plant  was  in  medicine."  The  ancient  poets  made 
the  myrtle  their  favourite  theme ;  and  Virgil  represents  -Eneas  discovering  it  to 
be  the  metamorphosed  Polydorns.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  frequently  noticed 
by  British  poets.     Thus,  Spencer  says  in  his  "  Faerie  Queene," — 

"  Right  in  the  middest  of  that  Paradise, 

There  stood  a  stately  mount,  on  whose  round  top 
A  crloomy  trmve  of  mvrtle  trees  did  rise, 

Whose  shady  Iwuffhs  sharp  steel  did  never  lop, 
Nor  wiclced  beasts  their  tender  boughs  did  crop ; 
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But,  like  a  gtrland  compassed  the  heietat, 
And  from  their  fruitful  sides  fresh  gum  did  drop, 

That  all  the  ground  with  precious  dew  bedlght, 
Threw  forth  most  daiaty  odours,  and  moat  sweet  delight." 

And  Thomson,  in  those  beautiful  lines,  beginning  "  The  lovely  young  Lavinia 
once  had  friends,"  fitc.,  compares  hei^to  a  myrtle.  Milton  places  this  tree  in  the 
bower  of  Eve. 

Propagation^  Culture,  ^c.  All  the  varieties  of  the  common  m3rrtle  are  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings ;  and  those  which  ripen  their  fruit,  as  the  Roman  myrtle, 
come  up  in  abundance  from  seeds.  Cuttings  may  either  be  made  of  the  ripe 
wood,  or  of  that  which  is  in  a  growing  state ;  the  latter  take  root  the  soonest,  but 
require  the  most  care,  and  success  will  be  the  most  certain  when  they  are  planted 
rn  sand,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  The  finer  varieties  might  be  grafted  on 
the  common  and  more  hardy  sorts ;  and  perhaps  something  might  be  gained  in 
rendering  the  Australian  MyrtaceaB  more  hardy,  by  grafting  them  on  the  common 
myrtle.  Perhaps,  also,  something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  cross-fecundation 
between  the  genera  Myrtus,  Psidium,  &c.  Whenever  the  myrtle  has  been 
exposed  to  cold,  snowy,  or  frosty  nights,  it  should  either  be  dashed  all  over  with 
water,  to  thaw  the  frost;  or  covered  with  a  mat,  to  prevent  it  from  thawing 
too  suddenly  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  safest  mode  in  such  weather  is,  to 
cover  the  plants  with  mats  at  night;  because,  though  frost  may  not  kill  them,  yet 
it  will  always  injure  the  foliage. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  common  myrtle  is  very  hard,  and  is 
used  for  various  purposes  in  turnery.  The  leaves  and  bark  are  aromatic  and 
slightly  astringent,  and  are  sometimes  employed  as  a  tonic  or  stimulant.  Prom  the 
leaves  and  flowers  a  cosmetic  is  distilled,  called,  in  France,  eau  cPanffe.  In  some 
parts  of  Italy,  the  leaves  are  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  skins.  In  Tuscany, 
the  berries  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  pepper ;  and  in  Germany  they  serve  to 
make  a  slate-coloured  dye.  In  Provence,  the  myrtle  is  employed  for  garnishing 
arbours,  bowers,  and  hedge-rows,  and  is  not  only  formea  into  hedges,  but  is 
sometimes  trained  as  a  tree  with  a  clear  stem. 


Getms  CORNUS,  Linn. 

Comaceee.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

JSytt.  Nat,  Sg9t,  Un. 

Synonymes 

Conms,  Of  Autbobs. 

Cornoailler,  France. 

Hamiegel,  Horastmach,  KorneUEirsch-  )  n „„„.„„ 
baum,  J  ^BKMAUY. 

Comiolo,  Corgnolo,  Italy. 

Cornizo,  Spaiji. 

Dogwood,  CorneHan  Cherry-tree,  Britain  and  Anglo- Ajisriga. 

JhriwUion*.  The  word  Cemus  is  dariyed  from  the  Latin  «onw,  a  horn ;  the  wood  of  some  of  the  tree*  of  thia  genua  being 
ihought  to  be  as  hard  and  as  durable  as  horn.  The  French,  Spanish,  and  lulian  names  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  botanic 
one.  The  German  name  Hartriegel  siimifies  hard  rail,  or  hard  wood ;  Honutrauch,  means  Honi'bush ;  and  the  other  German 
name  signifies  Cornelian  Cherry-tree.  The  name  Dogtoood  is  applied  to  this  genus,  because,  as  Paritinson  says  in  bis  "  Pan- 
disus,"  the  fruit  of  most  of  the  species  is  not  fit  even  for  dogs ;  but  it  is  more  likolv  to  have  been  given  to  it,  from  the  astringent 
properties  of  the  bark  and  leaves,  a  decoction  of  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  wash  for  curing  the  mange,  &c.,  in  dnga. 

G&Mric  Charaeters.  Tabe  of  the  calyx  adhering  to  the  ovarium.  Limb  small,  4.toothed.  Petals  4, 
oblong,  sessile ;  yalvate  in  estivation.  Stamens  4.  Style  1.  Pome  baccate,  marked  by  the  vestiges 
of  the  cahrx,  contaiuing  a  2-ceUed,  rarely  3-ceiled,  nut.  Seed  solitary,  pendulous.  Albumen  fleshy. 
Radicle  of  embryo  shorter  than  the  cotyledons.— I^w,  Miller's  Diet. 

[HE  genus  Cornus  consists  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  all  with 
opposite  leaves,  (except  those  of  the  Cornus  alternifolia,)  entire 
and  feather-nerved.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  capitate  and 
umbellate,  involucrated ;  sometimes  corymbose  and  panicled,  with- 
out an  involucre,  with  petals  white,  and  rarely  yellow.  They  are 
in  general  very  hardy,  and  may  be  easily  propagated  from  seeds, 
by  suckers,  or  by  cuttings  and  layers.  Beside  the  Cornus  florida,  hereafter 
described,  the  following  species  and  varieties  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
amateurs,  as  being  particularly  suitable  for  small  suburban  gardens,  in  which 
several  of  them  will  form  fit  associates  for  small  trees  of  Crataegus  Berberis, 
Rhamnus,  Euronymus,  Hamamelis,  &c. : — 

1.  Cornus  cUtemifolia.  Alternate-leaved  Dogwood ;  a  native  of  North  Amer- 
ica, from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  shady  woods  on  river  banks,  where  it  forms  a 
tree,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  flowers  from  May  to  July.  This  spe- 
cies is  known  from  every  other,  by  the  horizontal  umbelliferous  character  assumed 
by  the  branches,  which  are  also  dichotomous,  with  clusters  of  leaves  at  the  joints ; 
and  the  general  colour  is  that  of  a  lively  green.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  purple, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  pepper. 

2.  Cornus  purpurea.  Purple-fruited  Dogwood;  Cornus  sanguinea,  of  Lin- 
naeus, Don,  Loudon,  and  others;  CornotdUer  femelk^  ComouiUer  sauvage,  Bois 
de  chien,  Bois  sanguin,  Savignon,  Puine  noire,  or  Bois  punais,  of  the  French ; 
Bother  Hartriegel,  of  the  Germans ;  SanguineUa,  of  the  Italians ;  Female  Cor- 
nel, Wild  Cornel,  Dogberry-tree,  Hound-tree,  Prickwood,  Gatten-tree,  Gatter-tree^ 
and  Catteridge-tree,  of  the  British  and  Anglo-Americans.  This  species  is  indi- 
genous to  Northern  Africa,  and  is  plentiful  in  hedges  and  thickets,  especially  on 
chalk  and  limestone  soils,  in  most  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  ft  has  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States,  and  is  found  wild  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  this 
species,  described  by  Don  and  Loudon,  under  the  name  of  Cornus  sanguinea 
purskiiy  indigenous  in  New  York,  from  Long  Island  to  the  lakes,  which  only 
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differs  from  that  of  Europe,  in  having  the  leaves  pubescent,  and  in  being  of  a 
taller  stature.  The  Cornus  purpurea  grows  to  a  height  of  from  four  to  fifteen 
feet,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and  ripening  its  dark-purple  fruit  in  August  and 
September.  It  is  easily  known  from  all  its  congeners  by  its  dark-red  branchy 
dark-purple  fruit,  and  the  intensely  dark-red  of  its  leaves  before  they  fall  in 
autumn.  This  species  is  called  ^'  Female  Cornel,"  because  it  bears  fruit  when 
very  young;  whereas,  the  Cornus  mas  is  barren  for  many  years  after  it  shows 
flowers.  The  wood  of  this  species,  which  is  not  quite  so  hard  as  that  of  the 
Cornus  mas,  was  formerly  much  used  in  Europe  for  mill-cogs,  and  for  various 
purposes  in  rustic  carpentry ;  and  is  still  made  into  skewers  for  butchers,  tooth- 
picks, and  other  small  articles.  It  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  the  very  best  char- 
coal for  gunpowder.  The  fruit,  like  the  bark  and  leaves,  is  bitter  and  styptic ; 
and,  when  treated  like  that  of  the  olive,  it  yields  thirty-four  per  cent.,  by  weight, 
of  an  oil,  that  is  used,  in  France,  for  lamps,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

3.  Cornus  alba.  White-fruited  Dogwood;  ComouiUer  d  fniit  bleu,  of  the 
French;  Weisser  Homsirauch,  of  the  Germans,  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Virginia  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  lakes ; 
and,  if  we  take  into  account  the  Cornus  stricta,  paniculata,  sericea,  and  some 
states  of  Cornus  circidata)"  all  of  which  are  considered,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  to 
be  too  nearly  allied  to  be  made  separate  species,  it  is  also  a  native  of  Siberia, 
Oregon,  Texas,  Mexico,  and  California.  The  Cornus  alba,  when  wild,  grows  to 
a  height  of  from  four  to  ten  feet,  and  to  double  these  heights  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  summer,  it  is  particularly  interesting  from  its  fine  large  leaves,  and 
white  flowers ;  in  autumn,  from  its  bluish-white  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size 
and  colour  of  that  of  the  mistletoe ;  and  in  winter  and  spring,  from  the  fine  red 
colour  of  its  young  branches  or  shoots. 

4.  Cornus  mas,  Male  Dogwood ;  ComouiUer  maky  CornouiUer  des  bois,  Cor^ 
nier,  Cuernier,  Caneuli,  Aoumier^  of  the  French;  Komel-Kirsc/ie  Hartriegd^ 
of  the  Germans ;  Comiolo  maschio,  Sanguine  maschio,  Corgnolo,  of  the  Italians : 
Cornel-tree,  Cornelian  Cherry-tree,  Long  Cherry ,  of  the  English.  This  species  is 
a  native  throughout  Europe,  Britain  excepted,  and  the  north  and  west  of  Asia,  in 
woods  and«  hedges.  In  a  wild  state,  it  is  seldom  found  above  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  height ;  but  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  it  often  attains  double  these  elevations. 
It  has  ash-coloured,  pubescent  shoots,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and  yellow  flow- 
ers, which,  in  mild  winters,  come  out  in  January  or  February ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  which,  in  trees  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  have  only 
stamens,  and  drop  off  without  producing  fruit.  The  fruit,  which  ripens  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  acorn,  and  of  a  fine,  rich,  transpa- 
rent scarlet.  It  remains  a  long  time  on  the  tree  after  it  is  ripe,  and  is  very  orna- 
mental. The  wood  of  this  tree  has  been  celebrated  in  all  ages,  for  its  hardness 
and  durability.  In  a  dry  state,  it  weighs  sixty-nine  and  a  quarter  pounds  to  a 
cubic  foot.  The  heart-wood  is  of  a  brownish  tint,  and  the  sap-wood  white,  with 
a  slight  tint  of  red.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  much  in  repute  as  shafts  for  jave- 
lins; and  both  Homer  and  Virgil  mention  its  use  for  these  weapons.  Pliny,  also, 
informs  us,  that  it  was  nearly  equal  to  iron  in  hardness,  and  was  used  by  the 
Romans  for  making  wedges  and  pins,  and  the  spokes  of  wheels.  In  France^ 
when  it  can  be  procured  of  sufficient  size,  it  is  employed  for  mill-work,  especially 
as  cogs  to  wheels.  The  small  branches  are  made  into  ladder  rounds  or  spokes, 
forks  for  turning  hay,  hoops,  vine-props,  butchers'  skewers,  &c.  The  wood  of 
the  cornel,  like  that  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  makes  excellent  fuel  and  char- 
coal ;  and  the  young  shoots  form  a  good  substitute  for  those  of  the  willow,  in  mak- 
ing baskets,  and  tying  up  packages  of  various  kinds.  The  leaves,  small  branches, 
and  fruit,  may  be  employed  for  tanning  skins ;  or  may  be  used  for  dyeing  a  yel- 
lowish-brown.   The  fruit,  when  perfectly  ripe,  is  somewhat  sweet,  and  not  disa- 
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greeable  to  eat ;  and,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  frequently  used  in  confec- 
tionary, and  for  making  marmalades,  robs,  and  liqueurs.  It  is  mixed  with  apples, 
and  pears  in  making  cider ;  and,  gathered  in  an  unripe  state,  and  preserved  in 
salt  and  water,  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  pickled  olives.  When  mature,  and 
treated  like  ripe  olives,  it  yields  an  oil,  which  may  be  used  for  various  purposes, 
but  not  for  the  table.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  cornel  is  ngt  only  valuable  on 
account  of  its  early  flowering,  and  the  fine  display  made  by  its  ripe  fruit,  but 
because  it  is  a  low  tree,  and  one  which,  after  it  has  attained  a  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  is  of  slow  growth,  and  of  very  great  duration.  For  these  last  rea- 
sons, it  is  particularly  suitable  for  small  suburban  gardens,  or  for  situations  of 
limited  space. 

Tlie  order  Cornacse  includes  but  one  other  genus,  the  Benthamia,  which 
embraces  the  strawberry-bearing  benthamia,  (Benthamia  fragifera,)  a  native  of 
Nepal,  where  it  grows  to  a  small  tree,  approaching,  in  the  general  appearance 
and  character  of  its  leaves  and  flowers,  to  the  Comus  florida,  but  difiering  from 
that  species  in  its  fruit.  Allied  to  the  same  natural  family  are  the  various  species 
of  currants  and  gooseberries,  (Ribes) ;  the  Virginian  itea,  (Itea  virginica) ;  seve- 
ral species  of  Escallonia,  sub-evergreen,  half-hardy  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
America,  more  especially  in  Chili,  Brazil,  and  New  Granada;  the  Chinese  guil- 
der rose,  (Hydrangea  hortensia,)  well  known  by  its  ample  corymbs  of  snowball- 
like flowers,  which  are  of  ^  whitish-green  when  they  first  appear,  but  which 
afterwards  become  of  a  fine  rose-colour,  and  finally  die  ofi*  with  a  purplish  tinge ; 
the  shrubby  bupleurum,  or  hare's  ear  (Bupleurum  fruticosum,)  a  beautiful 
evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  smooth,  shining  foliage  of 
a  glaucous  hue;  and  the  common  ivy,  (Hedera  helix,)  well  known  to  the  classi- 
cal ancients  as  well  as  to  the  amateurs  and  cultivators  of  the  present  day.  And 
still  more  nearly. allied  to  the  genus  Cornus  is  the  witch  hazel,  (Hamamelis  vir- 
ginica,) a  curious  shrub,  native  of  North  America  from  Canada  to  Florida ;  some- 
times growing  to  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet ;  and  putting  forth,  late  in 
autumn  or  early  in  winter,  small  yellowish  flowers.  The  male  plant  sometimes 
shows  a  few  female  flowers ;  but  no  male  flowers  have  been  observed  on  a  female 
plant.  The  male  blossoms  usually  appear  in  October,  and  continue  throughout 
the  winter ;  and  the  female  flowers,  which  are  very  ornamental,  begin  to  open  by 
the  1st  of  November.  This  shrub  is  much  esteemed  by  the  American  Indians 
for  its  medicinal  virtues ;  and  it  was  formerly  held  in  high  repute  by  the  super- 
stitious, for  its  supposed  divining  powers. 


Cornus  florida, 
THE  FLOWERY  DOGWOOD. 

Synonyrm$» 


Comusjbrida, 

Ck>rnoailler  a  grandes  flears,  Comoniller 

fleori,  Bois  de  chieD| 
Bluhender  Harthegel,  Blahender  Horn- 

stranch, 
Florida  Dogwood,  Virginian  Dogwood, 
Dogwood,  Kew  Englsmd  Box-wood, 


I  Li5NJBT7s,  Species  Flantamm. 
MicHAUx,  North  American  Sylra. 
Loudon,  Arboretam  Bhtannicom. 

Fbance, 

Germakt. 

Britain. 
United  States. 


Derivationa.    The  specific  iMcobJlorida,  Is  derived  from  the  Latin  Jloreo,  to  blossom ;   In  aUiMioQ  to  the  profoeioo  of 
flowers  which  this  tree  puts  forth.    TIm  French  and  German  names  are  derired  from  the  botanic  on& 

Bngravinga.    Mlchaux,  North  American  S]rIn^  pi.  48;  Bieelow,  Medical  Botany,  II.,  pL  28;  Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  L, 
pi.  riU.  et  Ixxiii. ;  Loudoq,  Arboretum  firitanoicum,  ii.,  fig.  769;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Branches  shining.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  pale  beneath,  beset  with  appressed 
hairs  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  umbellate,  protruded  after  the  leaves.  Leaves  of  involucre  lar^e, 
roundish,  retuse,  or  nearly  obcordate.  Pomes  ovate.  Leaves  of  involucre  white.  Flowers  greenish- 
yellow,  and  very  large.    Pomes  scfurlet,  about  half  the  size  of  those  of  C.  mas. — Dortj  Miller's  Diet. 

Description. 


"  CrnppM  the  fair  bloom  with  which  joung  Spring  adorns 
The  flow'ring  Cornus." 

Trait*  of  the  Aborigimbs. 

F  all  the  species  of  the 
genus,  the  Cornus  flor- 
ida is  allowed  to  be  the 

__^ most  beautiful.     In  its 

natural  habitat,  when  grown  under  fs^vourable 
circumstances,  it  forms  a  tree,  attaining  a 
height  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet,  with  a  trunk 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter ;  but,  in  general, 
it  does  not  much  exceed  one  half  of  these 
dimensions.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a 
blackish  bark,  chopped  into  many  small  por- 
tions, which  are  often  in  the  shape  of  squares 
more  or  less  exact.  The  branches,  which  are 
not  so  numerous  as  on  most  other  trees,  are  reg- 
ularly disposed,  with  their  young  twigs  inclining 
upwards  in  a  semi-circular  direction.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  about  three  inches  in  length,  ovate, 
acuminated,  of  a  dark-green  above,  and  whit- 
ish beneath,  with  the  upper  surface  very  dis- 
tinctly sulcated.  Towards  the  close  of  summer,  they  are  often  marked  with 
black  spots ;  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  change  to  dull-red.  The  flo-w- 
ers,  which  appear  in  Florda  in  March,  and  in  New  York  in  May,  are  small,  yel- 
lowish, and  connected  in  bunches,  surrounded  with  a  very  large  involucre,  com- 
posed of  four  white  floral  leaves,  sometimes  inclining  to  violet.  This  fine  involucre 
constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  the  flowers,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  which, 
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iu  their  season,  "  robe  the  tree  in  white,  like  a  full-blown  apple-tree,  and  render 
it  one  of  the  fairest  ornaments  of  the  American  forests."  The  fruits,  which  are 
of  a  vivid  glossy  red,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  are  always  united,  and  remain  upon 
the  trees  till  the  appearance  of  the  first  autumnal  frosts,  when,  notwithstancUng 
their  bitterness,  they  are  devoured  throughout  the  winter,  in  the  southern  states, 
by  the  mocking-bird,  (Turdus  polyglottus,)  and  the  American  robbin  or  red- 
breasted  thrush,  (Turdus  migratorius,)  the  latter  of  which,  about  this  period, 
arrives  from  the  regions  of  the  north. 

Geography  and  History,  The  Carnus  florida  is  first  met  with  at  the  north,  on 
the  Columbia  River,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  between  the  parallels  of  forty-two 
and  forty-three  degrees  of  north  latitude.  In  proceeding  southward,  it  is  unin- 
terruptedly found  throughout  the  country  east  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
in  some  situations,  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees.  It  particularly  abounds  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  where  the  soil  is  moist,  grav- 
elly, and  somewhat  uneven ;  but  farther  south,  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  it  is  found  only  on  the  borders  of  swamps,  but  never  in  the  ^ine-barrens, 
where  the  soil  is  too  dry  and  sandy  to  sustain  its  vegetation.  In  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  western  Tennessee,  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
forests,  except  where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  and  of  a  middling  quality. 

This  fine  tree  was  first  noticed  by  Rev.  John  Bannister,  in  Ray's  "  Historia 
Plantarum,"  published  in  1680;  and  afterwards  by  Catesby,  in  his  "Natural 
History  of  Carolina,"  &c.  It  was  cultivated  in  Britain  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fair- 
child,  in  about  the  year  1731 ;  by  Miller,  in  1739 ;  and  has  since  been  introduced 
and  propagated  into  most  of  the  European  collections.  In  England,  this  tree  does 
not  thrive  so  well  as  in  its  native  country,  seldom  being  found,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  higher  than  seven  or  eight  feet,  although  there  is  a  fine  speci- 
men at  Syon  Hill,  exceeding  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  others  at  White  Knights, 
which  flower  freely  every  year.  Miller,  however,  in  1762,  says  that  "  the  tree  is 
common  in  British  gardens  imder  the  name  of  'Virginian  Dogwood,'  that  it  is  as 
hardy  as  any  of  the  other  species ;  and  that,  though  it  produces  abundance  of 
large  leaves,  it  is  not  plentiful  of  flowers ;"  nor  had  he  seen  any  plants  of  it  which 
had  produced  fruit  in  England.  Catesby,  in  describing  this  tree,  says,  that  "the 
blossoms  break  forth  in  the  beginning  of  March,  being  at  first  not  so  wide  as  a 
sixpence,  but  increasing  gradually  to  the  breadth  of  a  man's  hand ;  being  not  of 
their  full  bigness  till  about  six  weeks  after  they  begin  to  open."  And  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bartram,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Georgia  and  Florida,"  published  in  1791,  gives 
the  following  glowing  account  of  its  appearance  near  the  banks  of  the  Alabama : 
— "We  now  entered  a  remarkable  grove  of  dogwood-trees,  (Comus  florida,) 
which  continued  nine  or  ten  miles  unaltered,  except  here  and  there  by  a  tower- 
ing Magnolia  grandiflora.  The  land  on  which  they  stand  is  an  exact  level;  the 
surface  a  shallow,  loose,  black  mould,  on  a  stratum  of  stifi*,  yellowish  clay. 
These  trees  were  about  twelve  feet  high,  spreading  horizontally ;  and  their  limbs 
meeting,  and  interlocking  with  each  other,  formed  one  vast,  shady,  cool  grove,  so 
dense  and  humid  as  to  exclude  the  sunbeams,  and  prevent  the  intrusion  of  almost 
every  other  vegetable ;  afibrding  us  a  most  desirable  shelter  from  the  fervid  sun- 
beams of  noonday.  This  admirable  grove,  by  way  of  eminence,  has  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Dog  Woods.  During  a  progress  of  nearly  seventy  miles  through  this 
high  forest,  there  were  constantly  presented  to  view,  on  one  hand  or  the  other, 
spacious  groves  of  this  fine  flowering  tree,  which  must,  in  the  spring  season, 
when  covered  with  blossoms,  exhibit  a  most  pleasing  scene ;  when,  at  the  same 
time,  a  variety  of  other  sweet  shrubs  display  their  beauty,  adorned  in  their  gay 
apparel." 

Soil^  Situation^  Propagation^  ^c.    The  Cornus  florida  thrives  best  in  a  peat 
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soil,  which  must  be  kept  moist ;  and  the  situation  should  be  sheltered,  though  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  otherwise 
they  will  not  flower  freely.  They  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  and  by  cut- 
tings or  layers. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and  fine- 
grained, and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish ;  from  which  circumstances,  it 
may  be  substituted  for  numerous  purposes  to  which  box-wood  is  applied.  The 
sap-wood  is  perfectly  white,  and  the  heart-wood  is  of  the  colour  of  chocolate.  In 
the  United  States,  it  enters  into  the  construction  of  many  articles  both  for  utility 
and  ornament,  such  as  the  handles  of  light  tools,  mallets,  toys,  &c.  It  is  some- 
times used  by  farmers  for  harrow  teeth,  for  the  hames  of  horse-collars,  and  also 
for  shoeing  the  runners  of  sleds ;  but  to  whatever  purpose  it  is  applied,  being  lia- 
ble to  split,  it  should  never  be  wrought  till  it  is  perfectly  seasoned.  The  shoots, 
when  three  or  four  years  old,  are  found  suitable  for  the  light  hoops  of  small 
casks ;  and  in  the  middle  states,  the  cogs  of  mill-wheels  are  made  of  them,  and 
the  forked  branches  are  converted  into  the  yokes  which  are  put  upon  the  necks 
of  swine,  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  into  inclosed  fields.  In  the  parts  of  the 
country  where  it  abounds,  it  serves  for  excellent  fuel.  The  inner  bark  of  this 
tree  is  extremely  bitter,  and  has  proved  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  Peruvian 
bark.*  The  bark,  also,  may  be  substituted  for  galls  in  the  manufacture  of  ink; 
and  from  the  bark  of  the  more  fibrous  roots,  the  American  Indians  obtain  a  good 
scarlet  dye.  An  infusion  of  the  flowers  of  this  tree  is  also  used  by  them  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  taken  as  a  tonic,  in  the  form  of  a 
spirituous  impregnation ;  and  it  likewise  aflbrds  a  favourite  repast  for  various  spe- 
cies of  birds.  In  England,  the  sole  use  of  this  species  is  an  ornamental  shrub; 
and,  from  its  large  white  flowers,  "  emulous  of  the  purity  of  snow,"  which  fiinely 
contrast  with  the  "  forest  green,"  it  richly  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection 
wherever  it  will  thrive. 

*  Dr.  Walker  of  Virginia,  in  an  inaugural  dissertation  on  the  comparative  virtues  of  the  CJomus  florida, 
Comus  sericea,  and  Cinchona  officinalis,  of  Linnsens,  after  detailing  a  great  number  of  experiments, 
remarks : — "  A  summary  recapitulation  of  these  experiments  shows,  that  the  Cornus  florida,  sericea,  and 
Peruvian  bark,  possess  the  same  ingredients ;  that  is,  gum,  mucilage,  and  extracts ;  which  last  contain 
the  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  though  in  different  proportions.  The  florida  has  most  of  the  gum  mucilage 
and  extracts ;  the  sericea  the  next,  which  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  between  the  florida  and  cinchona ; 
while  the  latter  possesses  most  of  the  resin.  Their  virtues  appear  similar,  and  equal,  in  their  residence. 
The  extract  and  resin  possess  all  their  active  powers.  The  extract  appears  to  possess  all  their  tonic  pow- 
ers. The  resin,  when  perfectly  separated  from  the  extract,  appears  to  be  purely  stimulant ;  and  probably 
the  tonic  powers  of  the  extract,  are  increased  when  combinea  with  a  portion  of  the  resin,  as  in  the  spirit- 
uous tincture.'* 


Genus  PINCKNEYA,  Mich. 

Bubiacese.  Fentandria  Monogjmia. 

s^.  Nat.  s^.  Iah. 

Sifnonymes. 

Pindmeifa,  PvuneyOj  Cinchona,  Muuanda,  Of  Authors. 

Denvatioru.  The  name  Pinckneya  wu  so  called  by  Michaux,  in  hd&our  of  Mr.  *****  PInckney,  of  South  OarollDa,  a 
gsnileman  who  was  engaged  in  the  cause  and  adrancement  of  botanical  science.  The  other  names  have  been  applied  lo  the  trees 
of  this  genus,  from  the  resemUance  they  were  supposed  to  bear  to  the  Cinchona,  and  Musaaenda. 

Generic  Characters.  Sepals  uneqaal,  one  or  two  of  them  foliaceoas.  Corolla  a  lone  tu'be.  Filaments  in 
the  base  of  the  tabe.  Capsales  2-valved;  valves  bearing  the  divisions  in  the  middle. — Loudon^  Enc.  of 
Plantt. 

tHIS  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Mussaenda,  and  embraces  but  one  spe- 
cies, a  native  of  North  America.     To  the  same  order  belong  a  great 
number  of  genera ;  but  a  few  of  the  species  of  which  are  suffi- 
ciently  hardy  to  withstand  the  climate  of  Britain,  and  the  middle 

and  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  even  when  protected  by 
garden  walls.  The  only  truly  hardy  kind  is  the  button-bush, 
(Cephalanthus  occidentalis,)  a  shrub  growing  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  in 
the  margins  of  ponds  and  of  streams  leading  from  them,  from  Canada  to  Florida. 
Allied  to  the  same  natural  family  are  the  mistletoe  (Yiscum  album) ;  the  various 
species  of  elder  (Sambucus) ;  the  European  guilder  rose.  (Viburnum  opuhis) ; 
the  cranberry-fruited  guilder  rose,  (Viburnum  oxycoccus,)  a  native  of  elevated 
lands  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  the 
edible-fruited  guilder  rose  or  tree-cranberry,  (Viburnum  edule,)  found  from  New 
York  to  Canada,  and  celebrated  for  its  subglobose  red  berries,  of  an  agreeable 
acid  taste,  and  when  completely  ripe,  are  frequently  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
cranberries;  also,  the  various  species  of  woodbine  and  honeysuckle  (Lonicera) : 
and  the  beautiful  Leycesteria,  (Leycesteria  formosa,)  much  admired  for  the  deep- 
green  hue  of  its  stems  and  leaves,  and  its  beautiful,  large  bracteas  of  flowers  and 
fruit.  To  these  may  be  added  the  coffee-tree,  (Coffea  arabica,)  which  produces 
the  coffee  of  commerce,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  conical-shaped  head ; 
light-brown  bark ;  opposite,  oblong,  wavy,  shining,  light-green  leaves,  with  clus- 
ters of  white,  fragrant  flowers  at  their  base ;  and  its  bright-red  berries,  when  fully 
grown,  but  black,  when  perfectly  ripe. 
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Pinckneya  pubescens, 
THE  PUBESCENT  PINCKNEYA. 


Synonymes, 


Pinckneya  pubens, 

Fincneya  pubescens, 

Pincneya  pubescent, 

Behaarte  Pincneya, 

Pinckneya, 

Georgia  Bark,  Pinckneya, 


I  MicHAUz,  North  American  Sylva. 
[  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

Persoon,  Enchyridium  Botanicum. 

France. 

Germany. 

Britain. 

United  States. 


Dtrivatiofu.  The  word  pubescent  is  derired  from  the  Latin  pubeteo,  to  become  downy ;  In  allusion  to  the  down  which  grows 
upon  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  branches  of  this  tree.  Pubeacent  signifies  an  incipient  state  of  becoming  corerad  with  hair  or 
down ;  and  pubena  implies  fully  grown  with  hair  or  down.  The  French  and  German  names  have  the  sanM  si^ificaiion  as  the 
botanic  one.  From  the  properties  of  the  bark  of  this  species,  and  from  its  abounding  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  it  is  called  Georgia 
Bark. 

Engravings.  Michaux,  North  American  Sjlva,  pi.  49;  Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  ii.,  pL  clxy.;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Bri> 
tannicum,  ii.,  fig.  830;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters,    Branches  and  leaves  tomentose.    Flowers  rather  large,  pubescent,  white,  and  tinged 
with  red. 


Description. 

[HE  Pinckneya  pubes- 
cens is  a  low  tree,  di- 
viding itself  into  nu- 

merous  branches,  and 

rarely  cxeetds  the  height  of  twenty -five  feet, 
with  a  stem  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  Its 
leaves  are  opposite,  four  or  five  inches  long,  of 
a  light-green  colour,  and  downy  beneath.  The 
flowers,  which  put  forth  in  May  and  June,  are 
white,  with  longitudinal  rose-coloured  stripes, 
and  occur  in  panicles  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  Each  flower  is  accompanied  by  a 
floral  leaf,  bordered  with  rose-colour,  near  the 
upper  edge.  The  capsules  are  round,  com- 
pressed in  the  middle,  and  contain  a  great 
number  of  small  winged  seeds. 

Geography^  6/*c.  The  Pinckneya  is  indige- 1 
nous  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  abounds  on  the  borders  of 
swamps  in  Georgia,  and  Florida,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  where 
the  situation  is  rather  cool  and  shady.  In  England,  the  plant  is  generally  kept 
in  green-houses  or  cold-pits ;  but  it  will  thrive  much  better  if  planted  in  the  free 
ground,  and  trained  against  a  wall  with  a  southern  exposure.  It  requires  a 
shady  situation,  and  is  said  to  thrive  best  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Pinckneya  is  soft,  which,  together 
with  its  diminutive  size,  renders  it  unfit  for  use  in  the  arts.  The  inner  bark  is 
extremely  bitter,  and  appears  to  partake  of  the  febrifugal  virtues  of  the  Cinchona 
oflicinalis;  for,  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  parts  of  Georgia  successfully 
employ  it  in  the  cure  of  the  intermittent  fevers,  which,  during  the  latter  part  of 
summer  and  in  autumn,  prevail  in  that  country. 


Genus  LYONIA,  Am«. 

EricacesB.  Decandria  Monogyaia. 

Sif$t.Nat.  Sy§t.lAn, 

Synonymes, 

LyomOj  Andromeda^  Of  Authobs. 

DerivationM,  This  genus  was  named  Lyonia,  in  commemoratioa  of  Mr.  Jolin  Lyon,  an  indefiitigable  English  collector  of 
North  American  plants,  who  fell  a  victim  to  a  dangerous  epidemic  amidst  thoee  savage  and  romantic  mountains  which  had  so 
often  been  the  theatre  of  his  labours.  Andromeda  was  the  name  or  the  daughter  of  Cephalus,  king  of  Ethiopia.  She  was  tied 
naked  to  a  rock,  and  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Neptune ;  but  was  dehvered  by  Perseus, 
who  afterwards  married  her,  and  they  had  many  children.  The  following  reasons  for  the  application  of  the  name  of  Andromeda 
to  this  genus  of  plants  are  extracted  from  Linneus'  "  Lachesis  Lapponica" :— "  Andromeda  polilblia,"  says  Linneus,  "  was  now 
(June  12,)  in  its  highest  beauty,  decorating  the  marshy  grounds  in  a  most  agreeable  manner.  The  flowers  are  auite  blood- red 
before  they  expand ;  but,  when  full  grown,  the  corolla  is  of  a  flesh-colour.  Scarcely  any  painter's  art  can  so  happilv  imitate  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  female  complexion ;  still  less  could  any  artificial  colour  upon  the  face  itself  bear  a  comparison  with  this  lovely 
blossom.  As  I  contemplated  it,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Andromeda,  as  described  by  the  poets;  and  the  more  I  meditated 
upon  their  descriptions,  the  more  applicable  they  seemed  to  the  little  plant  before  me ;  so  that,  if  these  writers  had  it  in  view, 
they  could  scarcely  have  contrived  a  more  apposite  fable.  Andromeda  is  represented  by  them  as  a  virgin  of  most  exquisite  and 
unrivalled  charms ;  but  these  charms  remain  in  perfection  only  so  long  as  she  retains  her  virgin  purity,  which  is  also  appli- 
caUe  to  the  plant  now  preparing  to  celebrate  its  nuptials.  This  plant  is  always  fixed  on  some  little  turfy  hillock  in  the  midst 
of  the  swamps,  as  Andromeda  herself  was  chained  to  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  bathed  her  feet,  as  the  fresh  water  does  the 
roots  of  this  plant.  Dragons  and  venomous  serpents  surrounded  her,  as  toads  and  other  reptiles  frequent  the  abode  of  her  vege- 
table resembler,  and,  when  they  pair  in  the  spring,  throw  mud  and  water  over  its  leaves  and  branches.  As  the  distressed  virgin 
oast  down  her  blushing  face  through  excessive  affliction,  so  does  this  rosy-coloured  flower  hang  its  head,  growing  paler  and  paler 
till  It  withers  away.  Hence,  as  this  plant  forms  a  new  genus,  I  have  chosen  for  it  the  name  of  Andromeda."  Our  great  mas- 
ter has  drawn  this  fanciful  analogy  still  farther  in  his  "Flora  Lapponica."  "At  length,"  says  he,  "comes  Perseus,  in  the 
shape  of  summer,  dries  up  the  surrounding  water,  and  destroys  the  monsters,  rendering  the  damsel  a  fruitful  mother,  who  then 
carries  her  bead  (the  capsule)  erect." 

Generic  Characters.  Calyx  5-parted.  Carolla  ovate  or  tabular,  with  a  contracted,  5.toothed  month.  Fil- 
aments short,  flat,  downy.  Anthers  with  membranous  cells  that  open  lengthwise.  Style  5-comered. 
Stigma  obtuse.  Capsule  5-comered.  Flowers  for  the  most  part  terminal,  disposed  in  racemose  pani- 
cles.— LoudoHj  Arboretum. 

J  YONIA  embraces  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  and  also  one 
tree,  natives  of  North  America,  and  bearing  the  common  charac- 
ter of  the  plants  of  the  order  Ericaceae,  both  in  respect  to  beauty, 
soil,  situation,  propagation,  and  culture.  All  the  species  which 
compose  this  family  have  hair-like  roots,  and  require  a  peat  soil, 

or  a  soil  of  a  close,  cohesive  nature,  but  which  is  yet  susceptible 

of  being  readily  penetrated  by  their  finest  fibrils.     They  all  may  readily  be  prop- 
agated from  seeds,  by  cuttings  or  by  layers. 


Lyonia  arbcrea, 
THE  TREE  LYONIA. 

Sjfnonymes. 

LiNifjBTTs,  Species  Flantanim. 

MicBAiTx,  North  American  Sylva. 

Don,  Miller's  Dictiooary. 

LouDoir,  Arboretum  Bntannicum. 
Andromdde  en  arbre,  Atbre  k  FoseiUe,        France. 
Sauerampferbanm,  Gbrkant. 

Albeio  dell'  Andromeda,  Albero   dell*  j  j^^^^ 

acetosa,  ) 

Sorrel-treC;  Britain  and  Anolo-America. 


Andromeda  arhorea, 
Ljfonia  arborea, 


DenviUiona.  The  specific  name  arborea  \a  derired  finom  the  Latin  arbor,  a  tree ;  on  accoant  of  the  luge  size  which  this 
■Deciet  attains.  It  is  called  Sorr9l4ree  from  the  acidity  of  its  leares.  The  French,  Qermaa,  and  Italian  namea  si^ifj  Androcn- 
eoartree,  and  Sorrel-tree. 

Engrotinga.  Michauz,  North  American  SylTa,  pi.  86 ;  CatesbjTi  Natural  History  of  OBrdina,  I.,  pi.  71 ;  and  the  figorw 
below. 

Specific  Characters,  Branches  taper.  Leaves  decidaoas,  oblong,  acaminate,  serrate,  with  mneixmate 
teeth,  glabroas,  acid.  Flowers  m  terminal  panicles  of  many  racemes.  Corollas  white,  OToid-cylindh- 
cal;  downy. — D<m^  Miller's  Diet. 


Description. 

P  all  the  species  of  the 
1  genus,  the  Lyonia  arbo-  ^^^nT*Y^ 
rea  is  the  only  one  which       y^ 

rises  to  a  sufficient  height        \  ^^\/ 

to  be  ranked  among  trees.  In  favourable  sit-  >  "~ 
nations  it  usually  grows  to  a  height  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet,  with  a  trunk  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter;  but,  in  dry 
and  gravelly  soils  this  tree  is  observed  to  be 
so  much  stinted  that  it  presents  itself  only  in 
the  form  of  a  shrub.  The  bark  of  the  trunk 
is  very  thick,  and  deeply  furrowed.  The 
leaves,  which  are  downy  in  the  spring,  and 
become  smooth  and  glabrous  in  acquiring 
their  growth,  are  alternate,  oval-acuminate, 
finely  denticulated,  and  from  four  to  five 
inches  long.  The  flowers,  which  put  forth  from  June  to  August,  occur  in  white 
spikes  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  are  succeeded  by  small  capsules  contain- 
ing a  number  of  exceedingly  minute  seeds.  United  in  groups,  the  flowers  have 
a  fine  effect,  which  renders  this  tree  very  proper  for  the  embellishment  of  gardens 
and  ornamental  plantations. 

Oeography  and  History.  This  species  is  indigenous  to  the  United  States, 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida;  and  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  AUeghanies 
from  Virginia  to  their  termination  in  Georgia;  but,  in  advancing  either  east- 
ward or  westward  from  these  mountains,  it  becomes  more  rare,  and  ceases 
entirely  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  southern  states.  It  was  introduced  into  Brit- 
ain in  1752,  where  it  is  found  in  several  collections,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  ripens  seeds  every  year,  from  which  an  abundance  of  plants  have 
been  raised. 
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Propagation^  ^c.  The  Lyonia  arborea,  like  all  the  plants  of  the  order  Erica- 
ce8B,  requires  a  very  fine  loamy  or  sandy  soil,  which  must  be  kept  equally  moist, 
or  one  that  is  mixed,  more  or  less,  with  leaf-mould,  or  with  well-rotted  peat. 
When  propagated  from  seeds,  they  must  be  thinly  covered  in  pots,  as  they  are 
small,  and  would  rot,  if  buried  deep.  When  the  young  trees  are  about  an  inch 
high,  they  should  be  carefully  planted  out  in  other  pots,  where  Uiey  will  acquire 
strength,  in  time ;  and,  when  large  enough,  may  be  planted  in  open  ground. 

Properties  arid  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  Lyonia  arborea  is  very  soft,  of  a  pale 
rose-colour,  and  is  totally  rejected  in  the  arts  and  for  fuel.  The  leaves  have  a 
very  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  are  frequently  made  use  of  by  hunters,  in  the  moun- 
tains, to  allay  their  thirst.  They  are  sometimes  employed,  in  the  form  of  a 
decoction,  as  a  refreshing  beverage  for  fevers,  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where 
this  tree  abounds.  The  branches  and  bark  produce  a  black  dye,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  salts  of  iron.  In  Tennessee,  the  mhabitants  prefer  this  plant  to 
sumach,  in  imparting  colour  to  wool. 


^ 


Qenus  RHODODENDRON,  Linn. 

Ericacese.  Penta-Decandria  MoDog}'nia. 

Sif*i.  Nat  tSytt.  Lin. 

Synonymes. 

Rhododendron,    Rhododendrum,  Rhodora,  \  fy_  a  .«--«- - 
Chamarhododmdros,  Azalea,  ]  ^  -^^^o**- 

Rhododendron,  France. 

Alpbalsam,  Germany. 

Rododendro,  Spain  and  Italt. 

Rhododendron,  Rose  Bay-tree,  Britain  and  Anglo- America. 

Derivations.    The  word  Rhododendron  ii  derived  from  the  Greek  rhodon^  a  rose,  and  dendroUf  a  tree ;  ha?iaf  reierence  to 
the  terminal  bunches  of  dowera,  which  are  red,  or  rose-colour,  in  many  of  the  plants  of  this  genus. 

Generic  Characters.    Calyx  5-parted.    Corolla  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  5-cleft.    Stamens  5 — 10.  Anthers 
opening  by  terminal  pores.    Capsale  duelled,  5-yalved,  opening  at  the  tip. — Don,  Miller's  Diet. 

F  all  the  genera  in  existence,  the  Rhododendron,  including  the 
Azaleas,  comprises  the  most  handsome,  the  most  elegant,  and  the 
most  showy  shrubs  which  grace  the  lawns  and  shrubberies  of 
both  hemispheres.  Although  these  plants  are  cultivated  in  Europe 
and  America  almost  exclusively  for  ornament,  yet,  from  their 
stimulant  and  even  deleterious  properties,  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe  where  they  grow  wild,  they  are  not  without  their  other  uses.  Thus,  the 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  maximum,  ferrugineum,  and  the  Rhododendron  chrys- 
anthum  are  poisonous  to  cattle  which  feed  on  their  leaves ;  and  yet,  they  are 
used  in  moderate  doses  in  medicine,  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  &c.  The  former 
was  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pontus,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  poisonous  qualities  of  its  flowers,  which  had  such  influence  on  the  honey 
of  that  country,  that  the  Romans  would  not  receive  it  in  tribute,  but  obliged  the 
Greeks  to  pay  them  a  double  portion  of  wax  in  lieu  of  it.  Both  this  rhododen- 
dron^and  the  Azalea  pontica  were  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebisond 
in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  who  reports  that,  when  the  army  of  ten  thousand 
Greeks,  in  their  celebrated  retreat,  approached  that  city,  his  soldiers,  having 
eaten  the  honey  which  they  found  in  the  environs,  were  seized  with  a  violent 
vomiting  and  purging,  followed  by  a  species  of  delirium,  so  severe,  that  those 
least  afiected  resembled  drunken  persons,  and  the  others  madmen.  The  ground 
was  strewed  about  with  bodies  of  the  soldiers,  as  it  is  after  a  battle.  No  one 
died,  however,  and  the  malady  disappeared  in  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had 
commenced,  leaving  only  a  sensation  of  great  weakness.  According  to  Mr. 
Royle,  the  Himalayan  species.  Rhododendron  arboreum,  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  uses  as  a  timber-tree ;  but  its  flowers  are  eaten  by  the  hill  people,  and  are 
formed  into  a  jelly  by  European  visitors.  The  leaves  of  the  Rhododendron  cam- 
panulatum,  being  used  as  a  snuff*  by  the  natives  of  India,  are  imported  from 
Cashmere,  under  the  names  of  hoolas-kasmeereey  (Cashmere  snuff*,)  and  bvrg-i" 
Hbbut,  (TTiibet-leaf,J  though  easily  procurable  within  the  British  territories. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  American  aborigines  employ  the  dust 
which  adheres  to  the  petioles  of  the  kalmias  and  rhododendrons  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

The  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  genus  Rhododendron,  are  usually  evergreen,  but 
in  the  Azalea  division  they  are  almost  entirely  deciduous,  with  quite  entire  alter- 
nate leaves,  terminated  by  a  withered  tip,  or  yellow  gland ;  and  with  terminal, 
corymbose,  showy  flowers.  They  may  all  be  cultivated  in  sandy  peat,  kept 
rather  moist,  and  propagated  by  layers,  seeds,  or  by  cuttings. 


Rhododettdron  maximum, 
THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  BAY-TREE. 


Bhododendrcn  maximum. 


Synonymes. 

( LnrNiBXTS,  Species  Flantanim. 

j  MiGHAux,  North  American  Sylva. 

I  Don,  Miller's  Dictionaiy. 

I  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicnm. 
Rhododendron  maximum,  Rhododendron )  t«,  .„^„ 
d'Amerique,  j  France. 

Grosster  AJpbalsam,  Germant. 

American  Rose  Bay-tree,  Britain. 

Rose  Bay-tree,  Dwarf  Rose  Bay-tree,  United  States. 

Derivation.    The  specific  name  maximum  is  derWed  from  the  Latin  magnua,  great,  and  signifies  "  tlie  largest ;"  in  reference 
to  the  large  size  of  this  tree  when  compared  with  the  minor  species  of  this  genus. 

Engravings.    Michauz.  North  American  Sylva,  pi.  67;  Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  ii.,  pL  ciii.;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Bri- 
tannicum,  ii.,  fig.  932;  ana  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Arborescent.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  convex,  bluntish  at  the  base,  whitish  or 
rusty  beneath,  glabrous.  Calycine  segments  oval-obtuse.  Segments  of  corolla  roundish.  Flowers 
pale  red,  in  umbellate  corymbs,  studded  with  green,  yellow,  or  purple  protuberances. — Von,  Miller's 
Dia, 

Description. 

"  pressed  with  their  toil,  the  healers  sought  the  cell, 
Where  Rhododendron,  iilce  some  drooping  maid, 
Timid  and  beauteous,  hides  its  golden  ioclcs; 
Or  lur'd  her  sutelier  sister's  aid,  to  bribe 
Relenileas  Chronic  Rheumatism  to  loose 
The  rigid  sinew." 

Traits  op  thb  Aborioimbs. 

,HE  Rhododendron  max- 
imum generally  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  a 

shrub,  less  than  ten  feet 

higli ;  Ijin  it  sometimes  fittains  a  height  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  feet,  with  a  stem  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter.  When  the  leaves  are  begin- 
ning to  unfold  themselves  they  are  rose-coloured, 
and  are  covered  with  a  reddish  down.  When 
fully  expanded,  they  are  smooth,  five  or  six 
inches  long,  of  an  elongated-oval  form,  and  of  a 
thick,  coriaceous  texture.  Although  the  tree  is 
evergreen,  it  renews  its  leaves  once  in  three  or 
four  years.  It  puts  forth  flowers  from  June  till  August,  which  are  commonly 
rose-coloured,  with  yellow  dots  on  the  inside,  and  sometimes  they  are  perfectly 
white.  They  always  occur  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  in  beautiful  groups, 
which  derive  additional  lustre  from  the  foliage  that  surrounds  them.  The  seeds 
are  extremely  minute,  and  are  contained  in  capsules  which  open  in  autumn,  for 
their  escape. 

Varieties.    The  varieties  recognized  in  this  species  are  as  follows : — 

1.  R.  M.  ALBUM,  Loudon.      White-JUmered  Rose  Bay-tree^  with  pure  white 
flowers,  and  is  comparatively  rare. 

2.  R.  M.  HYBRiDUM,  Loudou.     Hybrid  Rose  Bay-tree^  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  by  fertilizing  the  common  white  glaucous-leaved  Azalea  with  the  pol- 
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len  of  the  Rhododendron  maximum.    The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  very  fra- 
grant, which  circumstance  alone,  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  collections. 

3.  R.  M.  PUEPUREUM,  Loudon.  Purple-flowered  Rose  Bay-tree.  This  variety, 
which  has  large  purple  flowers,  grows  to  an  immense  size,  its  stem  being  often 
found  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  foliage  triple  the  size  of  that  of  any 
other  species.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  on  the  highest  mountains, 
near  lakes,  where  it  forms  a  large  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 
twenty-five  feet,  flowering  in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

Geography^  A^c,  The  Rhododendron  maximum  is  found  on  Long  Island,  and 
on  the  banks  oi  the  Hudson  below  the  Highlands,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
rarely  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts ;  but  these  places  may  be  considered  far 
beyond  the  limits  where  this  tree  ceases  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  forests.  It 
frequently  occurs  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  of  the  union,  particularly  in 
the  mountainous  tracts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  is  almost  exclusively  seen 
on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  creeks,  and  is  observed  to  be  more  multiplied  in 
approaching  the  AUeghanies,  till,  in  the  midst  of  these  mountains,  especially  in 
Virginia,  it  becomes  so  abundant  on  the  sides  of  the  torrents,  as  to  form  impene- 
trable thickets.  Deeply-shaded  situations,  in  the  vicinity  of  cool  and  crystal 
waters  flowing  among  rocks,  where  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  vapour,  are 
the  most  congenial  to  the  growth  pf  this  tree. 

This  species  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  Peter  Collinson,  in  1736;  but  it 
did  not  flower  in  England,  as  Miller  informs  us,  until  1756 ;  and  the  only  person 
who  then  succeeded  in  raising  it,  was  Mr.  James  Gordon,  at  Mile  End.  It  has 
also  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  gardens  and  collections  on  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  but  as  it  is  not  nearly  so  easy  of  cultivation  as  the  Rhododendron  pon- 
ticum,  it  does  not  grow  to  so  large  a  size.  In  Derbyshire,  England,  at  Shipley 
Hall,  there  is  a  specimen  of  the  Pontic  rhododendron  exceeding  sixteen  feet  in 
height,  the  branches  of  which  cover  a  space  nearly  sixty  feet  in  diameter.  In 
the  Bartram  botanic  garden,  at  Kingsessing,  near  Philadelphia,  there  is  a  Rho* 
dodendron  maximum  fifteen  feet  in  height,  with  a  top  forty-five  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  Rhododendron  maximum,  like  all  its  conge- 
ners, may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  taken  ofi"  in  a  growing 
state,  when  their  lower  ends  have  begun  to  ripen,  and  planted  in  pure  sand,  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass,  or  by  layers;  but  the  best  plants  of  this,  and  all  the 
other  species,  are  procured  from  seeds.  They  are  ripe  in  August  or  September; 
and,  though  they  will  retain  their  vital  principle  for  upwards  of  a  year,  it  is  con- 
sidered safest  to  sow  them  soon  after  they  are  gathered.  They  should  be  sown 
in  peat  soil,  or  very  fine  sandy  loam,  in  pots  or  boxes,  or  in  a  border  shaded  from 
the  direct  influence  of  the  sun ;  and  kept  in  a  uniform  state  of  moisture,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  frost.  In  sowing,  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  previously  be 
made  quite  smooth,  and  gently  pressed  down,  or  watered  till  it  has  settled  to  a 
level  surface ;  and,  after  the  seeds  have  been  equally  distributed  over  this  sur- 
face, they  should  be  covered  with  no  more  soil  than  is  barely  requisite  to  conceal 
them  from  the  eye.  Seeds  sown  in  autumn  will  germmate  in  the  following 
spring,  and  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  by  the  next  autumn,  or  by  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  After  seedling  plants  nave  been  a  year  in  pots,  or  in  the  seed- 
bed, they  may  be  planted  into  nursery  lines,  and  removed  every  year,  or  every 
second  year,  and  placed  at  greater  distances,  till  they  have  acquired  the  size  at 
which  it  is  considered  desirable  to  sell  them,  or  to  plant  them  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain.  At  whatever  age  or  size  they  are  removed  from  the  nursery, 
they  require,  in  common  with  all  hair-rooted  plants,  to  have  a  small  ball  of  earth 
attached  to  their  roots,  and  to  have  these  carefully  protected  from  drought  by 
mats.    In  consequence  of  almost  all  the  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  being  remov- 
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able  with  balls,  they  may  be  transplanted  at  every  season  of  the  year,  though 
autumn  and  spring  are  the  periods  generally  made  choice  of.  In  consequence, 
also,  of  peat  soil  readily  adhering  to  the  fibrils  of  the  plants  of  this  genus,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  the  Ericaceae,  it  becomes  less  necessary  to  grow  them  in  pots  for 
the  convenience  of  removal,  than  is  the  case  with  most  other  rare  and  valuable 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  American  rose  bay  is  hard,  compact, 
and  fine-grained ;  but,  from  its  diminutive  size  and  comparative  scarcity  in  the 
more  populous  parts  of  the  country  where  it  grows,  it  has  not,  hitherto,  been 
appropriated  to  any  particular  use  in  the  arts.  The  leaves  are  sudorific  and  nar- 
cotic, and  have  been  successfully  employed  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism.  The 
almost  entire  use  to  which  this  species  is  applied,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
is  for  ornament ;  and,  from  its  delicately-coloured  flowers,  of  the  beautiful  red 
and  white  tints  of  the  apple  blossom  and  of  the  rose,  which  strikingly  contrast 
with  its  smooth,  evergreen  leaves,  it  richly  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection. 
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Genus   KALMIA,    Linn. 


Ericaces. 
Sjftt.  Nat, 


Decandria  Monogynia. 

Si/8t.  Lin. 


Derivation,    Named  bj  LiniuBus  ia  honour  of  Peter  Kalm,  professor  at  Abo,  in  Sweden :  author  of  "Travels  in  America," 
in  17S3. 

Generic  Characters,  Corolla  of  the  shape  of  a  wide-spread  bfell,  and  with  10  cavities  on  the  inside,  in 
which  the  anthers  of  10  stamens  repose  before  shedding  their  pollen.  Capsule  5-celled.  Dissepiments 
marginal. — Don,  Miller^s  Diet. 

V^^XHE  genus  Kalmia  consists  of  low  evergreen  shrubs,  highly  orna- 


mental in  their  foliage  and  flowers ;  natives  of  North  America ;  of 
easy  culture  in  peaty  soil,  and  propagated  by  layers,  seeds,  or  by 
cuttings.  Most,  if  not  all  the  species  are  accounted  poisonous,  and 
honey  collected  by  bees  from  their  flowers  is  of  a  deleterious 
nature.  The  leaves  of  the  shrub  called  "Lamb-kill,"  or  "Sheep 
Laurel,"  (Kalmia  angustifolia,)  is  highly  poisonous  to  sheep  and  lambs,  often 
causing  their  death  when  eaten  by  them,  particularly  the  latter.  Hence  the 
name. 

To  the  same  natural  family  belong  the  various  species  of  heath  (Erica,  Gyp- 
socallis,  Calluna,  etc.) ;  also  the  several  kinds  of  strawberry-trees  (Arbutus) ;  whor- 
tleberries (Vaccinium) ;  and  several  genera  of  procumbent  and  trailing  shrubs, 
among  which  are  the  common  bearberry,  (Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi,)  the  partridge- 
berry  or  winter-green,  (Gaultheria  procumbens,)  the  Labrador  tea,  (Ledum  lati- 
folium,)  and  the  common  marsh  cranberry  (Oxycoccus  palustris.) 


Kalmia  IcUifolia, 
THE  BROAD-LEAVED  KALMIA. 

Si/nonymes. 


Kalmia  laiifoliaf 


ILiifNJsus,  Species  Plantarum. 
MicHAUx,  North  American  Sylva. 
BiGELow,  Medical  Botkny. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britanmcam. 
Prance. 
Germant. 
Britain. 

Anglo- America. 


Kalmia  a  larges  feuilles, 
Breitblattrige  Kalmia, 
Broad-leaved  Kalmia, 
Laurel,    Mountain  Laurel,  Ivy,  Calico 
Bush,  Calico-tree,  Calico  Flower, 

Derivatioru.  The  specific  name  lati/olia  is  derired  from  the  Latin  UUtu,  broad,  wnd/olium,  a  leaf;  havinff  reference  to  the 
broad  leaves  of  this  species. .  The  French  and  German  names  have  the  same  signification  as  the  botanic  one.  ft  is  called  Calico- 
tree,  Calico  Flower,  kc,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  spotted  flowers. 

Enrravinp.  Michaux,  North  American  Sylva,  pi.  63;  Catesby,  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  if.,  pi.  98;  Audubon,  Birds  of 
America,  i.,  Iv. ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Biitannicum,  li.,  fig.  959;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.    Leaves  on  long  petioles,  scattered,  or  3  in  a  whorl,  oval,  coriaceous,  smooth,  and 
green  on  both  surfaces.    Corymbs  terminal,  downy,  and  viscid. — Dofiy  Miller's  Vict, 

Description. 

fHE    Kalmia    latifolia 

is  a  large  evergreen 

shrub  or  low  tree, 
'■"•in'"JF^ii  SS^^m/SMI  growing  to  a  height 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  in  favourable  situa- 
tions, with  a  stem  three  or  four  inches  in  diam*- 
eter;  but  ordinarily  it  does  not  attain  more 
than  one  half  of  these  dimensions.  Its  leaves 
are  of  a  coriaceous  texture,  oval-acuminate, 
entire,  and  about  three  inches  long.  The 
flowers,  which  put  forth  from  May  to  July,  are 
sometimes  of  a  pure  white,  tinted  with  pale- 
pink,  delicately  spotted;  but,  in  general,  they 
are  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  and  are  destitute 
of  odour.  They  are  disposed  in  corymbs  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches;  and,  as  they  are 
always  numerous,  their  brilliant  effect  is  height- 
ened by  the  richness  of  the  surrounding  foliage. 
The  seeds  are  very  minute,  and  are  contained 
in  small,  globular  capsules. 

Geography  and  History,  The  Kalmia  latifolia  is  indigenous  to  North  Amer- 
ica, from  Canada  to  Carolina.  It  rarely  occurs,  however,  north  of  the  forty-sec- 
ond or  forty-third  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  is  but  sparingly  produced  in 
Kentucky  and  western  Tennessee,  and  disappears  entirely  in  the  southern  states 
wherever  the  rivers  enter  the  low  country,  or  where  the  pine-barrens  begin. 
Although  it  is  comparatively  abundant  along  the  rivers  of  the  middle  and  south- 
ern states,  it  is  nowhere  seen  more  profusely  multiplied,  nor  of  a  greater  height, 
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and  of  more  luxuriant  vegetation,  than  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  loftiest  parts  of 
the  AUeghanies.  It  there  occupies  large  tracts,  and  forms  thickets  upon  their 
summits,  and  for  a  third  of  the  distance  down  their  sides,  which  are  rendered 
almost  impenetrable  by  the  crooked  and  unyielding  trunks,  crossed  and  locked 
with  each  other.  As  the  shrubs  which  compose  these  copses  are  nearly  of  the 
same  height,  and  richly  laden  with  evergreen  foUage,  they  present,  at  a  distance, 
the  appearance  of  verdant  meadows,  surrounded  by  tall  trees. 

This  species  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1734,  by  Peter  Collinson,  who  pro- 
cured it  from  Pennsylvania,  and  planted  it  in  Catesby's  garden,  at  Fulham,  where 
it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  1 741.  It  was  introduced  into  France, 
by  the  elder  Michaux,  in  about  the  year  1790,  and  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
European  collections. 

SoUf  SitticUiorif  ^c.  The  Kalmia  latifolia,  in  its  natural  habitat,  usually  occurs 
on  the  sides  of  stony  hills,  near  water,  where  the  soil  is  sterile ;  but  when  culti- 
vated, it  flourishes  best  in  a  soft,  loose,  and  cool  soil,  with  a  northern  exposure. 
For  propagation  and  culture,  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  article  on  the  Khodo- 
dendron  maximum. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Kalmia  latifolia,  particularly  that  of 
the  roots,  is  very  compact,  fine-grained,  and  marked  with  red  lines.  When 
green,  it  is  of  a  soft  texture,  and  is  easily  wrought ;  but,  when  well  seasoned,  it 
is  very  hard,  and  more  nearly  resembles  the  European  box,  (Buxus  semper- 
virens,)  than  any  other  American  wood.  Consequently  it  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion ot  mathematical  instrument-makers,  and  of  engravers  on  wood.  It  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  United  States  for  the  handles  of  light  tools,  for  screws, 
boxes,  Soc. ;  and  it  is  said,  also,  to  make  good  clarionets.  It  is  used  by  the 
American  Indians  for  making  small  dishes,  spoons,  and  other  domestic  utensils. 
The  whole  plant  is  regarded  as  poisonous  to  young  cattle,  and  sheep,  but  not  to 
goats  and  deer.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree  was  formerly  taken  by  those 
miserable  natives  who  had  determined  on  self-destruction.  But  modern  enter- 
prise has  successfully  enlisted  it  in  the  service  of  medicine,  and  it  is  applied,  in  a 
pulverized  form,  internally,  in  fevers,  or  topically,  for  the  relief  of  cutaneous 
afiections.  A  few  drops  of  the  tincture  poured  upon  the  body  of  a  large  and  vig- 
orous rattlesnake,  killed  the  reptile  in  a  short  time.  The  powder  which  covers 
the  leaves  is  popularly  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  country  where  it  grows, 
for  snuff.  The  honey  collected  from  the  flowers  by  bees,  is  accounted  deleteri- 
ous, which,  with  other  noxious  qualities  of  this  elegant  shrub,  lessens  that  esteem 
which  its  beauty  claims. 


Genus  HALESIA,  EUts. 

Halesiaceoe.  Dodeciwdria  Monogynia. 

Sjftt.  Nai,  Sjftt.  Lin. 

Derivation.    Named_^  Ellia  In  hoooar  of  the  learned  and  renerable  Stephen  Halea,  D.  D.  F.  R.  &,  author  of  "  VegMaUe  Sla 
tUiice,"  publiahed  in  17S7. 

Gineric  Characters.  Corolla  monopetalous,  ventricosely  campanulate.  with  a  4-lobed  erect  border. 
Stamens  12  to  16.  Filaments  combined  into  a  tube  at  the  base,  and  adnate  to  the  corolla.  Anthers 
oblong,  erect,  2-celled,  dehiscing  lengthwise.  Ovarium  inferior.  Style  1.  Stigma  simple.  Drupe 
drv,  corticate,  oblong,  with  2 — 4-winged  angles,  terminated  by  the  permanent  style,  containing  a  2 — 4- 
celled  patamen,  which  is  acute  at  both  ends.  Cells  1 -seeded.  Seeds  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cells.  Testa  of  seeds  simple,  very  thin.  Embryo  the  length  of  albumen,  with  linear-oblong  cotyle- 
dons, and  a  long,  linear,  compressed,  inferior  radicle.  Albumen  fleshy.  Trees,  with  alternate  serrated 
leaves,  and  lateral  fascicles  of  pedicellate,  drooping,  white  flowers. — Don,  Miller's  Did. 

IHE  genus  Halesia  embraces  but  two  species,  natives  of  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  both  of  which  are  highly  ornamental  and 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  climate  of  Britain  and  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  Halesia  diptera,  a 
native  of  Georgia,  has  leaves  which  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
_  Styrax  grandifolium,  but  differ  from  them  in  not  being  downy  be- 

neath, and  is  frequently  sold  for  it  in  nurseries.  Indeed,  in  affinity,  as  well  as  in 
general  appearance,  this  genus  approaches  near  to  that  of  styrax ;  and  there  is  so 
close  a  resemblance  among  all  the  allied  species  of  styrax,  that  they  may  possibly 
be  only  varieties  of  one  form.  To  the  last-named  genus  belongs  the  officinal  sto- 
rax  of  apothecaries,  (Styrax  officinale,)  much  used  at  the  present  day  in  Catholic 
countries  to  burn  as  incense.  The  common  storax  of  commerce  differs  from  that 
of  the  shops,  and  is  a  liquid  balsam,  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  Liquidambar 
styracijSua. 


Halesia  telraptera, 
THE  COMMON  SNOWDROP-TREE. 

Synonymes, 

I  LiNKJEus,  Species  Flantaram. 
HaUsia  tetraptera^  \  Don,  MUler^s  Dictionary. 

(  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicam. 
Halesia  tetraptera,  Fkancb  and  Geucant. 

Snowdrop-tree,    SQver    Bell-tree,    ^^iBKiTAin  avd  Asgu>^Amebica, 
Olive-tree,  ) 

Derivations.    The  specific  name  tetraptera \m  deri?ed  from  the  Greek  tetra,  knr,  and  ptenm,  a  win;;  in  aHiiaioD  to  the  tor 
wing*  of  ilie  frail  of  thie  tree.    Il  ie  cx^ Snowdrop-tree,  from  tlie  reeemUance  which  its  flowera  bear  to  thoM  of  the  snowdrop. 

Engraving:    Curtis,  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  910 ;  Audubon,  Birds  of  America;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicam,  ii.,  ftg. 
1012  and  vi.,  pL  190  el  197 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acaminated,  sharply  serrated.  Petioles  glandalar.  Fruit 
with  4  wings.  Leaves  acuminated,  with  the  middle  depressed.  Flowers  pure  while,  9 — 10  in  a  fascicle, 
drooping,  resembling  those  of  the  snowdrop. — JDon,  Miller^s  Diet, 

Description. 

I  HE  Halesia  tetraptera  is  a  beauti- 
ful low  tree  or  large  shrub,  grow- 
ing from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in 

^ height,  with  a  trunk  from  five  to 

eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a 
darkish  colour,  with  many  irregular  fissures.  The  leaves  are 
ovate-acuminate,  serrate,  with  the  middle  depressed.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  pure  white,  put  forth  in  April  and 
May,  and  are  succeeded  by  an  acid  fruit,  of  a  rhomboidal 
form,  with  four  wings.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
abundance;  and,  from  their  shape,  colour,  and  pendulous 
appearance,  they  are  considered  as  resembling  those  of  the 
snowdrop  (Galanthus  nivalis.) 

Variety.  H.  t.  parviflora.  SmaU-Jlowered  Four-winged'-fruited  Halesia  or 
Snowdrop-tree;  Halesia  parviflora,  of  Pursh,  Michaux,  and  others.  This  vari- 
ety, though  usually  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  diflers  from  the  Halesia 
tetraptera,  chiefly  in  having  the  leaves  downy  and  glaucous  beneath. 

Geography,  ^c.  The  Halesia  tetraptera  is  found  in  shady  woods,  on  the 
banks  of  streams,  from  Carolina  to  Texas.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in 
1756,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  most  of  the  European  collections.  The  largest 
recorded  trees  of  this  species  in  Britain,  are  at  Purser's  Cross,  and  at  Syon  House, 
near  Liondon,  which  exceed  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  trunks  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  At  Schwobber,  in  Hanover,  Germany,  there  is  another  tree 
of  about  the  same  dimensions. 

This  species  may  be  propagated  from  seeds  which  often  remain  in  the  ground 
more  than  a  year  without  vegetating.  It  may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings  or 
by  layers. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Halesia  tetraptera  is  hard,  brittle,  and 
veined ;  but  owing  to  its  small  size,  and  comparative  scarcity,  it  is  appropriated 
to  no  particular  use  in  the  arts.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  eaten  in  a  crude  state, 
by  some  people;  and,  when  green,  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  pickle.  As 
this  species  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  American  deciduous  trees,  it 
richly  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection. 


Genus  DIOSPYROS,  Linn. 

Ebeaacex.  Polygamia  Dioecia. 

Sytt.  Nat.  Si^t.  Lin. 

Synonymes, 

Diospyros,  Ebenus,  Guaiacana,  Of  Authors. 

Plaqueminier,  France. 

Dattelpflaume,  Germakt. 

Diospiro,  Italy. 

Date  Plam-tree,  Britain  and  Anolo- America. 

DtnwUion.  The  word  Diotpyro9  is  thought  to  be  corrapted  (h>m  the  Greek  Dloepuroe,  (diot,  divine,  and  puro»,  wheat,)  a 
name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  Lithospermam  officinale.  Ita  application  to  the  date  plum  ia  supposed  to  have  arisen  by  con- 
founding the  Greek  puroa,  wheat,  with  the  Latin  psn^tt,  a  pear-tree,  to  the  fruit  of  which  the  date  plum  may  have  been  thought 
to  bear  some  resemblance. 

Generic  Characters.  Flowers  polygamoas.  Calyx  deeply  4-cleft,  sometimes  3  or  6-cleft.  Corolla  urceo- 
late,  4-cleft ;  sometimes  3  or  6-cleft.  .  Male  flowers  naving  the  stamens  inserted  by  pairs  into  ^e  base 
of  the  corolla,  twice  the  number  of  its  segments,  with  double  or  twin  filaments,  and  the  rudiment  of  a 
pistil.  Hermaphrodite  flowers  having  fewer  and  sterile  stamens.  Ovarium  8— 12-celled;  cells  1- 
seeded.  Berry  globose,  with  a  spreading  calyx  which  is  at  length  reflexed.  .  Albumen  horny. — Dwi, 
Miller's  Diet. 

[HE  genus  Uiospyros  embraces  deciduous  low  trees,  with  white  or 
pale-yellow  flowers;  natives  of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  west- 
ern Asia,  ihe  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  North  Amer- 
ica. The  only  hardy  species  cultivated  to  much  extent  in  Europe 
or  America,  are  the  European  lotus,  (Diospyros  lotus,)  and  the 
Virginian  dale  plum,  or  persimon  (Diospyros  virginiana.)  The 
former  grows  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  or  more,  in  height,  and  is  characterized  by 
the  beautiful  dark,  glossy  green  of  the  upper  sides  of  its  leaves,  which,  when 
mature  and  exposed  to  the  air,  assume  a  purplish  hue  beneath.  Its  fruit  is  some- 
times brought  to  the  market  at  Constantinople,  under  the  name  of  Tarabresan 
Curmas'i ;  and  in  that  part  of  Europe,  it  appears  to  grow  much  larger  than  either 
in  Britain  or  in  Italy,  being  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  walnut;  it  is  austere,  however, 
and  unfit  for  the  table,  unless  made  into  a  conserve. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  same  natural  family  are  the  iron- wood  argania,  (Argania 
sideroxylon,)  a  native  of  Morocco,  and  several  species  of  bumelia,  natives  of  the 
southern  states  of  the  American  union. 


Diospyros  virginiana, 
THE  VIRGINIAN  DATE  PLUM  OR  PERSIMON-TREE. 


Diospyros  vhginianaf 


Sf/nonymes, 

SLivsMuSf  Species  Plantanim. 
MicHAUx,  North  American  Syl^ra. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  BritaDnicum. 
Flaqaeminier  de  Virginie,  France. 

Virginische  DattelpAaume,  Germany. 

Diospiro  di  Virginia,  Itai.y. 

Virginian  Date  Plum-tree,  Persimon-tree,    Britain  and  Anqlo* America. 

Engratinga.    Michaux,  North  American  SjWa,  pi.  93;  Audubon,  Bink  of  America,  I.,  pL  Izzxrii.;  Loodon, 
Britannicuni,  vi.,  pi.  200  el  201 ;  and  Ihe  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters,  Leaver  ovate-oblong,  acuminated,  glabrous,  shining  above,  and  paler  beneath,  retie- 
ulately  veined.  Petioles  short  and  curved,  and,  as  well  as  the  branchlets,  downy.  Leaf  bods  glafanoits. 
Flowers  quadrifid,  rarely  quinquelid.    Flowers  pale-yellow. — I>o«,  Miller's  Diet. 

Description, 

"  If  Fever'a  ferrld  rage 
Otow'd  in  the  boilinf  veina,  with  care  they  aooght 
The  firm  Dioapyros." 

Thaits  of  TBI  Abokioin n. 

[HE  Virgiiiiaa  Date  Plum, 
when  grown  under  fa- 
vourable conditions,  some- 

times  attains  a  height  of 

^\\\Y  nr  ^^vcnty  feet,  with  a  trunk  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  in  diameter;  but,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  does  not  usually  exceed  one 
half  of  these  dimensions.  The  trunk  of  a  full- 
grown  tree  is  covered  with  a  deeply-furrowed 
blackish  bark,  from  which  exudes  a  greenish  gum, 
without  taste  or  odour.  This  tree  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  European  date  plum,  by  its 
leaves  being  nearly  of  the  same  shade  of  green 
on  both  surfaces;  while  those  of  the  latter  are 
of  a  dark  purplish-green  above,  and  much  paler, 
and  furnished  with  a  somewhat  pinkish  down  beneath.  Those  of  the  Virginian 
date  plum  are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  oblong,  entire,  of  a  fine  green 
above,  glaucous  beneath,  and  often,  in  autumn,  are  variegated  with  black  spots. 
The  terminal  shoots  are  observed  to  be  usually  accompanied,  at  the  base,  by 
small  rounded  leaves.  This  species  belongs  to  that  class  of  vegetables,  the  sexes 
of  which  are  con6ned  to  different  trees.  Both  the  barren  and  fertile  flowers  are 
of  a  greenish-yellow,  but  not  strikingly  conspicuous.  They  put  forth  in  June 
and  July,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  round  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  bullace  plum, 
of  a  reddish  complexion,  with  a  fleshy  pulp,  containing  six  or  eight  semi-oval 
stones,  slightly  swollen  at  the  sides,  and  of  a  dark -purple  colour.  The  fruit  is 
not  palatable  till  it  has  been  softened  by  frost,  when  it  becomes  sweet,  though 
still  astringent.  In  the  southern  states  of  the  union  it  adheres  to  the  branches 
long  after  the  leaves  have  dropped ;  and  when  it  falls,  it  is  eagerly  devoured  by 
wild  and  domestic  animals. 
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Varieties.    The  varieties  recognized  under  this  species  are  as  follows : — 

1.  D.  V.  PUBE8CENS.  Pubescent-leaved  Virginian  Date  Plumrtree;  Diospyros 
pubescens,  of  Pursh,  Don,  and  others.  The  chief  distinction  between  this  variety 
and  the  Diospyros  virginiana  is,  in  its  fruit  having  fewer  seeds,  and  the  downiness 
of  its  leaves  on  their  under  sides,  which  are  also  slightly  different  in  their  shape. 
Michaux  makes  this  only  a  variety  of  this  species,  occasioned  by  difference  of 
climate ;  which,  he  observes,  exerts  an  extraordinary  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  all  trees  that  are  common  to  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

2.  D.  V.  DULcis,  Prince.  Sweet-fruited  Virginian  Date  Plum-tree^  character- 
ized in  having  sweeter  fruit  than  that  of  the  species. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Diospyros  virginiana  is  found  wild  in  the 
United  States  from  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude  to  Texas.  It  is 
quite  common  in  New  Jersey,  still  more  so  in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  and 
abounds  also  in  the  west.  When  it  was  introduced  into  Biritain  is  uncertain ; 
but  it  has  been  in  cultivation,  in  England,  though  not  very  common,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Parkinson. 

The  largest  tree  of  this  species  in  Britain,  is  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  which 
exceeds  forty  feet  in  height 

In  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  there  are  specimens  of  about  the  same  height 
as  at  Kew. 

The  largest  recorded  tree  of  this  kind  on  the  globe,  is  in  the  Bartram  botanic 
garden,  at  Kingsessing,  near  Philadelphia,  which  exceeds  seventy  feet  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter. 

SoU^  Situation^  Propagation,  ^c.  The  Diospyros  virginiana  seems  to  prefer 
a  soft,  black  soil,  rather  moist,  and  requires  a  sheltered  situation.  It  i&  usually 
pronagated  from  seeds ;  but  may  be  increased  either  by  grafting  or  by  layers. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  fresh  sap-wood  of  the  Yirsinian  date  plum,  is  of  a 
greenish  colour,  which  it  preserves  after  it  is  seasoned ;  and  the  heart-wood  is 
brown,  hard,  compact,  strong,  and  elastic,  but  liable  to  split.  At  Baltimore, 
screws  and  mallets  have  been  made  of  it;  at  Philadelphia,  shoe-lasts;  and  in 
Carolina,  wedges  for  splitting  trees.  Michaux  says  that  he  was  assured  by  the 
coach-makers  in  Charleston,  that  they  had  employed  it  for  the  shafts  of  chaises, 
and  found  it  preferable  to  the  ash,  and  all  other  species  of  wood,  except  the  lance- 
wood  of  the  West  Indies.  The  inner  bark,  which  is  exceedingly  bitter,  is  said  to 
have  been  emploved  with  success,  not  only  by  the  American  Indians,  but  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  where  this  tree  abounds,  in  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers.  The  bark  of  the  root  has  also  been  considered  a  tonic  favourable  to  the 
treatment  of  dropsies.  A  greenish  gum  exudes  from  the  tree,  but  in  very  small 
quantities,  which  never  has,  as  yet,  been  applied  to  any  useful  purpose  either  as 
a  medicine  or  in  the  arts.  In  the  middle  and  western  states,  the  fruit  is  some- 
times collected,  pounded  up  with  wheaten  bran,  formed  into  cakes,  which  are 
dried  in  an  oven,  and  kept  to  make  beer.  For  this  purpose,  they  are  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  hops  and  yeast.  The  fruit  itself,  bruised 
and  fermented,  yields  an  ardent  spirit,  which  is  said  to  improve  with  age.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  the  farmers  of  Virginia  that,  grass  grows  more  vigorously 
beneath  the  persimon  than  beneath  any  other  tr^e,  and  this  fact  is  attributed  to 
the  speedy  decay  of  its  leaves,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  common  locust,  which 
form  an  excellent  manure. 
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Genus  CHIONANTHUS,   Linn. 

Oleacese.  Biandria  Honog3rnia. 

S^.  Nai.  8y9t.  Lin, 

IhHwUhn,    From  the  Greek  cAisn,  mow,  and  amiho;  a  flowar ;  m  nfereoce  to  the  aoow- white  llowen  of  the  tpeciaa. 

Oeneric  Characters.  CnXyx  small,  4 -parted,  or  4-toothed.  Corolla  with  a  short  tabe  and  a  4-parted  limb; 
segments  of  the  limb  long  and  linear.  Style  hardly  any.  Stigma  2.1obed.  Anthers  almost  sessile. 
Drupe  baccate,  containing  a  striated  nut.    Seeds  albaminoas. — Jhrnj  Miller's  Diet, 

^HE  order  to  which  this  genus  belongs  embraces  trees  and  shrnbs, 
natives' of  both  hemispheres,  and  for  the  most  part  are  deciduous. 
Some  of  them  are  timber-trees ;  others  medicinal,  which,  in  gene- 
ral, are  bitter.  One  genus,  (Olea,)  produces  a  valuable  oil ;  and 
from  others,  (Ornus  and  Fraxinus,)  is  obtained  the  sweet  purgative 
manna.  The  Syringa  supplies  some  of  the  most  beautiful  decid- 
uous shrubs,  and  the  Ligustrum  and  Phillyrea  some  useful  evergreens'.  As  most 
of  the  species  of  this  order  may  be  grafted  on  one  another,  it  is  probable  that  their 
flowers  might  be  reciprocally  fecundated ;  in  which  case,  some  curious  hybrids 
might  be  produced  between  the  privet  and  the  lilac,  the  privet  and  the  olive,  the 
lilac  and  the  ash,  &c. 


ChionatUhus  virginica, 
THE  VIRGINIAN  SNOW  FLOWER-TREE. 

Sifnonymes, 


LnnrjBus,  Species  FlaDtarom. 

Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 

Loudon,  Aiboretam  Bhtannicain. 

Fbanc£. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Britain. 


ChionatUhus  virginicaf 

Arbre  de  neigCi  Chionanthe  de  Virginie, 

Schneeblame, 

Albero  di  neve, 

Virginian  Snow  flower-tree,  Fringe-tree, 

Virginian  Snow  flower-tree,  Snowdrop-tree,  United  States. 

Engrtnnnga,    OXmbf,  Natural  Hiatory  of  Carolina,  i ,  pL  96;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britaouteum,  II.,  flga.  1089  ot  1030;  and 
the  figures  below. 

Specific  Charaaers.    Racemes  terminal.    Peduncles  3-flowered.    Flowers  pedicellate.    Leaves  lanceo- 
late, glabrous,  resembling  those  of  a  deciduous  magnolia.    Drupe  purplish. — Dm  MHUr^s  Diet, 


Description. 

^HE  Chionanthus  virginica  is  a 

beautiful  low  tree,  growing  to  a 

height  of  from  ten  to  thirty  feet ; 

a  native  of  North  America ;  in- 
troduced into  Britain  in  1796 ;  flowering  from  May  to 
July;  and  requires  to  be  grown  in  moist  soil,  either 
sandy  peat  or  sandy  loam,  and  in  a  sheltered  situation. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  grafting  on  the 
ash,  which,  if  done  standard  high,  would,  from  its  large 
leaves,  and  the  singular  appearance  of  its  snow-white 
flowers,  form  a  splendid  tree.  The  leaves  are  often  a 
foot  long,  and  nearly  half  as  broad ;  but  neither  the  leaves  nor  the  flowers  will 
attain  any  degree  of  perfection,  unless  the  soil  be  kept  moist.  The  bark  of  the 
root,  bruised,  is  sometimes  employed  in  healing  wounds. 

Varieties.    Under  this  species  are  recognized  the  following  varieties : — 

1.  C.  V.  LATiFOLU,  Loudon.     Broad-leaved  Virginian  Snow  flower-tree,  with 
broad  coriaceous  leaves,  a  native  of  Carolina,  &c. 

2.  C.  V.  ANGUsTiFOLiA,  Loudou.    Nonvw-leaved  Virginian  Snow  flower-tree. 

3.  C.  V.  MARiTiMA,  Loudon.     Seaside-inhabiting  Virginian  Srww  flfiiwer-tree,  a 
native  of  North  America,  growing  in  boggy  woods  by  the  sea-side. 


Oenu8  OLEA,  Linn. 

Oleaceae.  Diandria  Monogyuia. 

ay9t.  Nat.  8^,  Lin. 

DerivtUion.    The  word  Ofea  ii  derirad  from  the  Greek eAite,  the  oliTe-tree;  and,  In  Its  torn,  •■  Be  Theie  conjectnr— >  fon 
the  Gallic  o/eaa,  oiL 

Generic  Charaeten.    Corolla  qnadiifid,  with  the  segments  nearly  OTate.    Dmpe  a  mooospermoos  phim. 

^HE  genus  Olea  embraces  more  than  twenty  species,  either  indi- 
genous or  cultivated  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  Besides  the  Olea  europsea,  and  americana, 
hereafter  described,  may  be  noted,  as  worthy  of  cultivation,  die 
Olea  excelsa,  a  native  of  Madeira,  and  sufficiendy  hardy  to  with- 
stand the  climate  of  Britain  and  the  temperate  parts  of  the  United 
States;  the  Olea  emarginata,  indigenous  to  Madagascar;  the  Olea  capensis,  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  the  Olea  fragrans,  of  China  and  Japan, 
where  it  is  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  sweet-scented  flowers ;  which,  it  is 
said,  are  used  for  giving  flavour  to  schulang  tea.  The  scent  of  this  plant,  Messrs. 
Loddiges  observe,  **  is  astonishing ;  and  so  diffusive,  that  we  distinctly  noticed  it, 
when  in  bloom,  on  the  back  wall  of  our  green-house,  at  considerable  more  than 
one  hundred  yards'  distance." 


OUaeuropaa, 


Oka  euraptBOj 
THE  EUROPEAN  OLIVE-TREE. 

Synanymes, 

( Lmvjitrs,  Species  Plantanim. 
,  North  " 


Olivier, 

Oehlbaam,  Olivenbaami 

Olivo,  Ulivo, 

Olivo, 

Oliveyra, 

Olive-tree, 


J  MicHAux,  North  American  Sylva. 

1  Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 

^  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

Francs. 

GKRKAinr. 

Italy. 

SrAiN. 

FoRTrreAJ.. 

Britain  and  ANaL0*AiaBicA. 


Engrtningt.    MichauXi  North  American  Sylva,  pL  87;  Loudoq,  Arboretum  Britannlcam,  11.,  fig.  1032;  and  the  figures 
below. 

Spedjle  Characters,    Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  hoary  beneath.    Branches  angnlar,  not  spiny.^ 
Loudmi,  Bnc,  of  FlatUs. 

Description. 

"  The  treee  went  forth  on  a  time  to  appoint  a  king  over  them ; 
and  they  said  to  the  oli^e-tree,  reign  thou  orer  ua." 

Holt  Writ. 

HE  Olea  europaea, 
in  its  general  ap- 
pearance, is  a  tree 
bearing  considera- 
ble resemblance  to  the  common  willow,  which 
has  been  lopped,  and  acquired  a  new  summit 
of  three  or  four  years'  growth.  It  seldom  ex- 
ceeds thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  frequently  it  does  not 
attain  one  half  of  these  dimensions.  It  rami- 
fies at  a  small  height  from  the  ground,  and 
forms  a  compact  summit.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches,  when  young,  is  smooth, 
of  an  ashy  hue,  and  when  the  epidermis  is 
removed,  the  cellular  integument  appears  of  a 
light-green.  On  old  trees,  the  bark  upon  the 
trunk,  and  upon  the  base  of  the  principal  limbs,  is  brown,  rough,  and  deeply 
furrowed.  In  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion,  the  bark  is  easily 
detached  from  the  tedy  of  the  tree.  The  main  limbs  are  numerously  dividea, 
with  their  branchlets  opposite,  and  in  pairs,  alternately  placed  upon  conjugate 
axes.  The  foliage  is  of  a  pale,  impoverished  evergreen  verdure,  but  -a  part  of  it 
turns  yellow,  and  falls  in  the  summer,  and  in  three  years  it  is  completely  renewed. 
In  spring  or  early  autumn,  when  the  vegetation  of  this  tree  is  in  its  greatest  activ- 
ity, the  young  leaves  put  forth  directly  above  the  cicatrix  of  the  former  leaf- 
stalks, and  are  distinguished  by  their  suppleness,  and  by  the  freshness  of  their 
tint.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  varies  in  the  different  varieties  of  this  species,  but 
they  are  generally  smooth,  of  a  light^green  above,  and  whitish  or  glaucous  and 
somewhat  downy,  with  a  prominent  midrib,  beneath.  On  most  of  the  culti- 
vated varieties,  they  are  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  and  from 
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half  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad,  narrow,  with  both  ends  acute,  even,  and  entire 
at  the  edge,  joined  to  the  main  stem  by  very  short  foot-stalks,  and  opposite, 
after  the  manner  of  the  branchlets.  The  flower-buds  begin  to  appear  about  the 
middle  of  April,  but  the  bloom  is  not  full  before  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning 
of  June.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  by  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  are 
small,  white,  slightly  odoriferous,  and  are  disposed  in  axillary  racemes,  some  of 
which  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  leaves,  and  garnish  the  tree  with  wanton 
luxuriance,  while  other  bunches  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  branches,  or  are 
seen  only  at  their  extremities.  A  week  after  the  expansion  of  the  flower,  the 
corolla  fades  and  falls.  If  the  calyx  remains  behind,  a  favourable  presage  is 
formed  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  season ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  are 
liable  to  be  blasted,  at  this  period,  at  the  slightest  intemperateness  of  the  ele- 
mentB,  which  causes  the  germ  to  fall  with  the  flower ;  whereas,  warm  weather, 
accompanied  by  gentle  breezes  that  agitate  the  tree  and  facilitate  the  fecundation, 
is  most  propitious  to  his  wishes.  The  fruit  of  the  olive  is  egg-shaped,  pointed  at 
the  extremity,  and  is  usually  from  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
in  one  direction,  and  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the 
other ;  but,  on  wild  trees,  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  size  of  a  common  currant.  The 
skin  is  smooth,  and  generally  of  a  violet  colour,  when  ripe ;  but  in  certain  varie- 
ties, it  is  of  various  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and  black.  The  pulp  is  greenish,  con- 
taining an  oblong,  pointed  stone,  divided  into  two  cells,  one  of  which  is  usually 
void.  The  oil  of  the  olive  is  furnished  by  the  pulp,  which  is  a  characteristic 
almost  peculiar  to  this  fruit,  and  that  of  the  Comus  mas,  and  purpurea,  being 
extracted  from  the  seeds  of  other  oleaginous  vegetables.  The  young  olives 
set  in  June;  increase  in  size,  and  remain  green  during  the  summer;  begin  to 
change  colour  early  in  October ;  and  are  ripe  at  the  end  of  November,  or  by  the 
beginning  of  December.  On  the  wild  olive,  five  or  six  fruits  are  ripened  npon 
each  peduncle ;  but  on  the  cultivated  tree  a  great  part  of  the  flowers  prove  abor- 
tive, and  the  green  fruit  is  cast  at  every  stage  of  its  growth,  so  that  rarely  more 
than  one  or  two  germs  upon  a  cluster  arrive  at  maturity. 

Varieties.  The  olive,  like  many  other  kinds  of  fruit,  has,  by  long  cultivation, 
become  exceedingly  multiplied  in  its  varieties,  which  may  be  considered  as  more 
or  less  accidental  or  temporary.  From  the  extensive  distribution  and  long  culti- 
vation of  this  tree,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  trace  the  multitude  of  cultivated 
sorts  to  their  original  form.  The  wild,  thorny  olive,  (Olea  oleaster,)  indigeuoos 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  the  south  of  France,  and  Italy,  is  thought  by  some,  to  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  cultivated  olive,  as  the  crab  does  to  the  apple,  and  the 
pyraster  to  the  pear.  The  following  varieties,  however,  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently distinct,  the  first  of  which,  may  be  considered  as  the  normal  form  of  the 
species : — 

1.  O.  E.  LONGiFOLiA,  Loudou.  Loug-kaved EtiTopeafi  Olive-tree;  Olea  europ<Ba^ 
of  Michaux ;  Olivier  dC Europe^  of  the  French ;  Langbldttriger  Oehlbaum,  of  the 
Germans.  This  variety  is  that  which  is  principally  cultivated  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  answers  to  the  general  description  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 

2.  O.  E.  LATiFOLiA,  Loudou.  Brood-Uaved  European  Olive-tree;  Olea  Mspan- 
tea,  of  Blackwell,  in  Miller's  Dictionary;  Olivier  d'Espagne,  of  the  French; 
BreUbldttriffer  Oehlbaum,  of  the  Germans.  This  variety  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
Spain,  the  fruit  of  which  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  common  olive  of  Pro- 
vence or  Italy;  but  the  oil  made  from  it  is  too  rank  in  flavour  for  most  palates. 

3.  O.  E.  FBRRUGiNBA,  Loudou.  Ferrugifums-leaved  European  Olive-tree,  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Royle,  of  the  Himalayas,  with 
the  leaves  narrow,  acute  at  both  ends,  and  rusty  beneath. 

4  O.  E.  CURVIFOUA.  Twisted-leaved  European  Olive-tree;  Olivier  d  feuitl69 
torses,  of  the  French,  with  oblong  leaves  bent  obliquely,  and  pale  beneath. 
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6.  O.  E.  BUXiFOLiA,  Loudon.  Box-leaved  European  Olive-tree;  Olivier  dfeuiUes 
de  btdsy  of  the  French,  with  oblong-^vate  leaves,  and  divaricate  branches. 

6.  O.  E.  LAURiFOLiA.  LouTcl-leaved  European  Olive-tree ;  Olivier  d  feuiOes  de 
burier,  of  the  French. 

7.  O.  E.  UMBRACULA.  Umbrella  European  Olive-tree;  Olivier  en  parasol,  of  the 
French. 

8.  O.  E.  PENDULA.  Pendulous-branched  European  Olive-tree;  Olivier  d  ra- 
meaux  pendans,  of  the  French. 

9.  O.  E.  POLYMORPHA.  Many-fomied-fruUed  or  Weeping  European  Olive-tree; 
Olivier  pleureur  or  Olivier  de  grasse,  of  the  French.  This  variety  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  trees.  Its  branches  are  numerous  and  pendant,  like  those  of  the 
weeping  willow.  Its  fruit  is  good  for  the  table,  and  yields  a  pure  and  abundant 
oil.    It  should  be  grown  in  valleys  rather  than  on  elevated  ground,  as  there  is 

I  more  to  be  feared  from  drought  than  cold.    It  is  said  there  are  individuals  of 

this  kind,  in  Languedoc,  that  have  three  times  survived  the  general  destruction 
t  of  the  olive,  in  France,  by  frost. 

10.  O.  E.  MACROCARPA.    LoTge-fruited  European  OUve-troe ;  Olivier  d  gros fruit, 
!           of  the  French. 

11.  O.  E.  MINIMA.  Small-fruited  European  Olive-tree;  Olivier  d  petit  /Heit 
rond  or  Olivier  de  salon,  of  the  French.  This  variety  produces  a  small  round 
fruit,  good  for  oil,  and  prefers  drv  and  elevated  grounds. 

12.  O.  E.  ROTUNDATA.  Rouna-fruUed  European  Olive-tree ;  Olivier  d  fruit 
rond,  of  the  French.  This  variety  is  among  the  less  hardy  kinds,  and  requires 
moisture,  a  good  soil,  and  an  abundance  of  manure.  Its  fruit  yieMs  an  oil  of 
superior  quality. 

13.  O.  E.  uvARiA.  Gbrape-Uke-fruited European  Olive-tree;  Olivier d  grappe,oi 
the  French. 

14  O.  E.  AMYGDALiNA.  Almond-like-fruited European  Olive-tree]  OUvier  amyg- 
dalin,  of  the  French,  much  esteemed  about  Montpellier,  for  its  fine  and  abim- 
dant  oil. 

15.  O.  E.  OBLONGA.  Oblong-fruUed  European  Olive-tree;  Olivier dfruU  oblong, 
of  the  French. 

16.  O.  E.  FEUCTU  LONGO.  Long-fruited  European  Olive-tree;  Olivier  d  fruit 
long  or  Olivier  d  olives  picholines,  of  the  French.  This  variety  yields  the  kind 
of  olives  most  celebrated  for  pickling,  and  is  not  very  particular  in  the  choice  of 
soil  and  climate. 

17.  O.  E.  NiGERRiMA.  Block-fruited  European  Olive -tree;  Olivier  d  fruit  noir, 
of  the  French,  a  variety  common  in  Palestine. 

18.  O.  E.  BiFLORENS.  Semi^mnual-Flowering  European  Olive-tree ;  Olivier  de 
deux  saisons,  of  the  French. 

19.  O.  E.  SEMPERFLORENS.  Evor-flowerivg  European  Olive-tree;  Olivier  de  tous 
les  mois,  of  the  French. 

20.  O.  E.  PRjBcox.  Early-flowering  European  Olive-tree;  Olivier  pricoce,  of 
the  French. 

21.  O.  E.  SEROTINA.  Loie-flowering  European  Olive-tree;  Olivier  tardif  of  the 
French. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Olea  europsea  is  found  indigenous  in  Syria, 
Greece,  northern  Africa,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  is  naturalized 
in  difierent  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  it  is  found  growing  wild  in 
hedges  and  woods ;  but  its  fruit  is  small  and  unfit  for  use.  The  cultivated  olive 
grows  spontaneously  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  by  the  sea-coast ; 
and  it  promises,  also,  to  be  a  valuable  tree  in  Australia.  It  abounds  in  many 
parts  of  Syria,  particularly  about  Aleppo  and  Mount  Libanus;  and  is  easily 
reared  in  all  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Levant  that  are  not  visited  by  frosty 
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winds.  The  beautiful  plain  of  Athens,  as  seen  towards  the  north-west  from 
Mount  Hymettus,  it  is  said,  appears  entirely  covered  with  olive-trees.  Tuscany, 
the  south  of  France,  and  the  plains  of  Spain,  are  the  places  in  Europe  in  which 
this  species  was  first  cultivated.  The  Tuscans  were  the  first  who  exported  olive- 
oil  largely,  and  thus  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  '^  Florence  oil."  The  particu- 
lar departments  of  France,  in  which  the  olive  is  most  successfully  cultivated,  are 
those  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  of  the  Var,  of  the  Gard,  and  some  others;  but 
it  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  to  the  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Pyrenees,  near 
Narbonne,  to  the  foot  of  the  little  St.  Bernard  in  the  Alps ;  or,  in  that  part  of 
France  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  which  is  enclosed  between  that  sea  and  the  mountains  of  Geven- 
nes  and  the  Alps.  The  province  of  Suse,  in  Morocco,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mersa,  produces  a  great  abundance  of  olive  oil,  which  is  stated  to  be 
equal,  in  quality,  to  the  best  Florence  oil.  The  olive  grows  in  Britain ;  but,  from 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  its  character  is  changed.  In  its  native  country  it  is 
an  evergreen ;  but  in  England,  it  loses  its  leaves.  Indeed,  it  needs  protection 
even  in  the  mildest  winters;  and  it  is  only  in  the  very  warmest  summers  that  it 
will  produce  fruit  at  all,  which  then  does  not  ripen,  and  is  of  a  very  poor  flavour. 
Thus  Italy,  south  of  the  Apennines,  and  Turkey,  south  of  the  Hsemus,  or  a  line 
running  directly  westward  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  about 
latitude  forty-four  degrees,  appears  to  be  the  general  northern  limit  of  the  culture 
of  this  tree  in  Europe ;  while  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  it  scarcely 
reaches  thirty-four  degrees  of  latitude.  Near  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  the 
olive  is  usually  rendered  barren  by  the  vernal  frosts ;  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Florida  and  LiOuisiana,  where  it  would  be  secure  in  winter,  it  languishes  tbrongh 
the  sultry  heats  of  summer,  for  the  want  of  those  refreshing  breezes  which  invig- 
orate this  tree  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  But,  doubtless,  there  are  tracts 
in  this  country,  uniting  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  growth,  which  have  heea 
demonstrated  by  several  experiments — one  in  particular,  we  here  beg  leave  to 
relate.  While  the  Floridas  were  held  by  the  English,  in  1769,  one  Dr.  TumbuU, 
a  famous  adventurer  of  that  nation,  brought  over  from  Smyrna,  a  colony  of  fifteen 
hundred  Greeks  and  Minorcans,  chiefly  of  the  former,  and  founded  the  settlement 
of  New  Smyrna,  on  Mosquito  River.  One  of  the  principal  treasures  which  they 
brought  from  their  native  land,  was  the  olive.  Mr.  William  Bartram,  who  visited 
this  colony  in  1775,  describes  that  place  as  a  flourishing  town.  Its  prosperity, 
however,  was  of  momentary  duration.  Driven  to  despair  by  hardships,  oppression^ 
and  disease,  and  precluded  from  escape  by  land,  where  they  were  intercepted  by 
the  savages  of  the  wilderness,  a  part  of  these  unhappy  exiles  died,  while  others 
conceived  the  hardy  enterprise  of  embarking  for  Havana  in  an  open  boat,  and  in 
three  years  their  number  was  reduced  to  five  hundred.  The  rest  removed  to  St 
Augustine,  when  the  Spaniards  resumed  possession  of  the  country ;  and,  in  17B3, 
a  few  decaying  huts,  and  several  large  olive-trees,  were  the  only  remains  to  be 
seen  of  their  wearied  industry.  In  New  California,  on  the  Pacific,  they  cultivate 
the  olive  with  success  along  the  canal  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  latitude  thirty-four 
degrees  north ;  and  at  Quito,  in  South  America,  near  the  equator,  this  tree,  for 
eight  thousand  feet  up  the  Andes,  often  attains  the  magnitude  of  the  oak,  but 
seldom  or  never  bears  fruit. 

The  olive,  which  is  called  by  Columella,  the  first  among  trees,  has  constituted, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  pride  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  regions  of 
the  globe;  and,  aside  from  the  commercial  value  of  its  products,  it  is  invested, 
both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  with  a  thousand  interesting  associations.  It 
appears  to  have  been  cultivated  very  early ;  for  we  read  of  oil  in  the  time  of 
Jacob;  and  the  patriarch  Noah  had  sent  out  a  dove  from  the  ark,  but  she 
returned  without  any  token  of  hope.    Then 
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"  AgalD  he  seni  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark ;  and  the  dove  came 
In  to  him  in  the  evening;  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  waa  an  olive  leaf  pluclct  off." 

GB1IB8I8  viiL  10,  11. 

That  the  olive  was  anciently  very  much  esteemed  by  the  Hebrews,  is  evident 
from  the  parable  of  Jotham, — "  The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  appoint  a 
king,"  &c. ;  and  David,  also,  seems  to  have  considered  this  tree  as  a  blessing, 
when  he  says,  "  Thy  children,  like  the  olive  branches  round  about  thy  table ; 
Lo !  thus  shall  the  man  be  blessed  that  feareth  the  Lord." 

The  ancient  Greeks  appear  to  have  thought  no  less  of  the  olive  and  of  its  fruit, 
than  the  Israelites ;  and  the  great  duration  of  the  tree  is  Apparent  from  the  his- 
tory of  one  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  "Travels,"  in  speak- 
ing of  the  temple  of  Pandrosus  says,  "  Within  this  building,  so  late  as  the  second 
century,  was  preserved  the  olive-tree  mentioned  by  Apollodorus,  which  was  said 
to  be  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  the  citadel."  A  contribution  of  olives  was  given 
by  all  the  Greeks  who  attended  the  PanaihencBa,  a  festival  held  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  Those  who  excelled  in  any  of  the  games  during  this  festival, 
were  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olives,  which  grew  in  the  grove  of  Academus, 
a  place  near  the  city,  with  spacious  and  shady  walks,  belonging  to  a  man  of  that 
name. 

The  olive,  it  is  said,  was  first  planted  in  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Servius  TuUius,  the  Vlth  king  of  Borne ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius  Prisons,  which  was  about  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-third  year  from  the 
foundation  of  that  city,  there  were  no  olive-trees,  either  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  Africa, 
a  strong  presumption  that  th^y  grew  originally  only  in  Syria.  Theophrastus 
states  that,  in  the  four  hundred  and  fortieth  year  of  the  city,  there  were  no 
olive-trees  in  Italy,  except  on  the  coast,  and  within  forty  miles  of  the  sea ;  but 
Pliny  says,  in  his  time,  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  very  heart  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  that  the  olives  of  Syria,  although  smaller,  produced  the  best  oil.  He 
also  informs  us,  that  in  the  five  hundredth  year  of  the  city,  when  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  L.  Junius  were  consuls  together,  a  pound  of  oil  was  sold  for  twelve 
asses ;  that  in  the  year  680,  ten  pounds  sold  for  one  ass ;  and  that  in  twenty-two 
years  after  that  time,  Italy  was  able  to  furnish  the  provinces  with  oil ;  and  that 
it  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  at  their  baths,  possessing,  as  they  supposed, 
the  property  of  warming  the  body,  and  defending  it  against  the  cold.  Virgil 
Speaks  of  but  three  kinds  of  olives.  Columella  mentions  ten  varieties,  and  says 
he  believes  they  were  much  more  numerous. 

As  the  wood  of  the  olive-tree  is  very  compact  and  durable,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  should  furnish  instances  of  extraordinary  longevity.  "  In  comparative 
youth,"  says  a  writer  in  the  "North  American  Review,"  "the  stem  increases  in 
diameter  only  at  the  rate  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  a  year.  Therefore,  the  olive 
at  Pescio,  mentioned  by  De  Candolle,  having  a  trunk  of  twenty-four  feet  in  girth, 
should  be  seven  hundred  years  old;  even  supposing  it  to  have  grown,  through- 
out, at  the  ordinary  rate  for  young  trees;  while  the  still  larger  tree  at  Beaulieu, 
near  Nice,  described  by  Risso,  and  recently  measured  by  Berthelot,  doubtless  the 
oldest  of  the  race  in  Europe,  should  be  more  than  a  thousand  years  old.  Although 
now  in  a  state  of  decrepitude,  it  still  bears  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  or  at  least 
did  so,  as  late  as  the  year  1828.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  those  eight 
venerable  trees,  which  yet  survive  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  may  have  been  in 
existence,  as  tradition  asserts,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  passion."  Mr.  Loudon 
mentions  some  plantations  of  olive-trees,  in  Italy,  at  Terni,  which  he  passed 
through,  in  1819,  on  his  way  to  the  Falls  of  Marmora,  that  were  supposed  to 
have  existed  from  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Mythological  and  Legendary  Allusions.  The  olive  has  been  the  emblem  of 
peace  among  all  nations ;  perhaps,  because  the  olive-leaf,  brought  by  the  dove  to 
Noah  in  the  ark,  was  the  first  sign  which  he  received  of  peace  restored  between 
48 
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heaven  and  earth,  after  the  bursting  forth  of  God's  awful  wrath  in  the  waters  of 
the  flood.  It  was  also  the  symbol  of  wisdom,  abundance,  and  of  prosperity  of 
every  kind.  The  oil  likewise  became  the  emblem  of  joy  and  gladness^  It 
appears  to  have  been  of  great  utihty  to  the  ancients,  since  Aristaeus,  son  of 
Apollo,  was  regarded  as  a  rural  deity,  from  having  taught  mankind  to  extract 
it,  as  well  as  to  make  honey,  butter  and  cheese.  It  was  also  employed  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  pouring  out  libations  to  the  gods,  while  the  branches  formed 
the  wreaths  of  the  victors  of  the  Olympic  games.  They  have  a  very  instructive 
fable  in  their  mythology,  on  the  origin  of  the  olive.  The  gods  having  been 
called  on  to  settle  a  dispute  between  Neptune  and  Minerva,  arising  from  the 
desire  of  each  to  give  a  name  to  the  new  city  of  Cecrops,  determined  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  one  who  should  produce  the  most  beneficial  gift  to  mankind. 
Neptune,  with  his  trident,  struck  the  shore,  out  of  which  sprang  a  horse ;  but 
Minerva,  by  causing  an  olive-tree  to  spring  from  the  earth,  gained  her  point,  and 
from  her  was  the  city  called  Athenae,  now  Athens;  since,  the  olive,  the  emblem 
of  peace  or  agriculture,  was  much  preferred  to  a  horse,  the  symbol  of  war  and 
bloodshed.  Minerva  and  the  graces  are  also  representeid  as  crowned  with  olive 
branches. 

Three  statues  of  Minerva  were  preserved  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  which  admi- 
rably exemplified  the  progress  of  the  art  of  sculpture.  The  first,  made  of  olive- 
wood,  and  of  rude  workmanship,  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven ;  the  sec- 
ond, of  bronze,  was  consecrated  after  the  victory  of  Marathon ;  and  the  third  was 
made  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  was  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  age  of  Pericles. 

Soil  mid  Situalion.  The  olive  flourishes  with  the  most  advantage  on  land  that 
is  rather  barren,  sandy,  and  dry ;  and  delights  in  schistous  calcareous  steeps,  not 
very  elevated,  nor  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea ;  yet  it  is  found  in  the  centre 
of  Spain,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  shore. 
The  best  oil  is  produced  from  fruit  grown  in  calcareous  soils. 

Propagation  and  Cidlure.  The  olive  may  be  multiplied  by  all  the  modes 
that  are  in  use  for  the  propagation  of  trees,  and  requires  but  little  care  in  culti- 
vation. In  some  parts  of  Italy  it  is  multiplied  by  cuttings,  and  by  what  are 
called  uovoU,  (little  eggs,)  and  in  other  parts  by  seeds.  The  uovoU  are  knots, 
swellings,  or  tumours  in  the  wood,  caused  by  the  sap  not  returning  freely  to  the 
roots,  but  swelling  through  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  thus  forming  wens  or 
excrescences  containing  embryo  buds.  They  are  separated  from  the  tree  by 
introducing  a  sharp  knife  between  them  and  the  trunk ;  but  the  parent  plant 
sufl*ers  no  injury  from  the  operation.  Sometimes,  however,  an  old  tree  is  cut 
down,  and  the  ceppo,  or  stock,  is  divided  into  pieces  of  nearly  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  mushroom,  and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  are  also  called  uavolL 
Care  is  observed  that  each  uovolo  shall  contain  a  small  portion  of  bark.  After 
being  dipped  in  manure,  the  uovoli  are  thickly  planted  in  a  bed,  and  covered 
with  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  inches ;  they  soon  throw  up  shoots,  and  are 
transplanted  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  in  three  years  more  are  fit  to  be  finally 
removed  to  the  plantation.  When  raised  from  the  seed,  the  fruit  should  be 
treated  like  that  of  the  hawthorn  or  the  holly ;  and,  though  some  will  come  up 
in  October,  if  sown  in  spring,  yet  a  greater  number  will  not  make  their  appear- 
ance till  the  May  of  the  second  year.  Seedling  plants  have  the  advantage  of 
never  throwing  up  suckers ;  and  in  Tuscany,  where  this  mode  of  propagation  is 
generally  practised,  it  is  said  to  produce  invariably  the  largest  and  strongest  trees. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  olive  is  heavy,  compact,  fine-grained, 
and  brilliant.  The  sap-wood  is  white  and  soft,  and  the  heart- wood  hard,  brittle, 
and  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  tint,  with  the  pith  nearly  efiaced,  as  in  the  box.  I 
is  employed  by  cabinet-makers  to  inlay  the  finer  species  of  wood,  which  are  con- 
trasted with  it  in  colour,  and  to  form  light  articles  of  ornament,  such  as  dressing- 
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cases,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  The  wood  of  the  roots,  which  is  agreeably  marbled,  is 
preferred  to  that  of  the  trunk.  On  account  of  its  hardness  and  durability,  the 
wood  of  this  tree  was  anciently  used  for  the  hinges  of  doors ;  and,  before  metal 
became  common,  it  was  selected  by  the  Greeks  for  the  images  of  their  gods. 
From  its  resinous  and  oleaginous  nature,  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  exceedingly 
combustible,  and  bums  as  well  before,  as  after  it  is  dried.  There  exudes  from 
its  wood  a  gum,  which  is  sometimes  sold  for  gum-elemi.  There  is  also  extracted 
from  this  tree  a  substance  called  olinine.  The  bark  contains  a  bitter  principle, 
and  is  regarded  as  tonic  and  febrifugal.     The  leaves  are  astringent. 

But  the  chief  value  of  this  tree  is  the  oil  produced  from  its  fruit,  which  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  butter,  in  all  the  countries  where  it  grows.  It  is  contained  in 
the  pulp  only,  as  before  observed,  whereas,  most  other  fruits  have  it  in  the  nut 
or  kernel.  The  proper  time  for  gathering  olives  for  the  press  is  the  eve  of  their 
maturity.  If  delayed  too  long,  the  next  crop  is  prevented,  and  the  tree  is  produc* 
tive  only  in  alternate  years.  At  Aix,  where  the  olive  harvest  takes  place  early 
in  November,  it  is  annual ;  but  in  Languedoc,  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  it  is  delayed 
till  December  or  January,  it  produces  fruit  but  once  in  two  years.  The  quality 
of  the  oil,  also,  depends  upon  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  in  the  first  stage  of  its 
maturity.  It  should  be  carefully  plucked  by  the  hand ;  and  the  whole  harvest 
completed  if  possible  in  a  day.  To  concoct  the  mucilage,  and  allow  the  water  to 
evaporate,  it  is  spread  out,  during  two  or  three  days,  in  beds  three  inches  deep. 
The  oil  is  obtained  by  simple  pressure,  in  the  following  manner : — The  olives  are 
first  bruised  by  a  mill-stone,  sufficiently  hard  as  not  to  break  the  kernels,  and 
are  then  put  into  sacks  of  coarse  linen,  feather-grass,  or  of  wool,  and  subjected 
to  heavy  pressure,  by  which  means  the  most  fluid  and  the  best  liquor  is  forced 
out,  and  is  called  virgin^il.  It  is  received  into  vessels  half  filled  with  water, 
from  which  it  is  skimmed,  and  put  up  into  tubs,  barrels,  and  bottles,  for  use. 
Several  coarser  kinds  of  oil  are  afterwards  obtained,  by  adding  hot  water  to  the 
bruised  fruit.  The  best  olive  oil  is  of  a  bright  pale-amber  colour,  without  smell, 
and  bland  to  the  taste.  Kept  warm,  it  becomes  rancid,  and  at  38^  F.  it  congeals. 
It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  all  mild  expressed  vegetable  oils;  of  these,  the  most 
fluid  are  preferred,  and  hence  the  oils  of  oUves  and  almonds  are  those  chiefly 
used  in  medicine.  One  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds  of  oil  is  that  produced  at  Aix 
{Huile  d^Aix  en  Prwence.)  Florence  Oil  is  also  a  fine  kind,  imported  from  Leg- 
horn in  flasks  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  network,  formed  of  the  leaves  of  a  mono- 
cotyledonous  plant.  These  are  the  kinds  of  olive  oil  in  most  frequent  use  at  the 
tables  for  salads  (hence  they  are  called  ScUad  Oils.^  Lucca  Oil  is  imported  in 
jars  holding  about  nineteen  gallons  each.  Genoa  Oil  is  a  fine  kind.  Gallipoli 
Oil  is  imported  in  casks ;  and  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  the  olive  oil  im- 
ported into  England.  Siciltf  Oil  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Spanish  Oil  is  the 
worst.  The  foot  deposited  by  olive  oil  is  used  for  oiling  machinery,  under  the 
name  of  Droppings  of  Sweet  Oil.    Olive  oil  consists  of 

Farts. 

Oleine, 72 

Margarine, 28 

In  cold  weather,  the  latter  constituent  congeals  in  the  form  of  white  or  yel- 
lowish globules.'NF  Oily  substances  do  not  unite  with  the  contents  of  acid  stom- 
achs; but  to  healthy  persons  they  afford  much  nourishment,  and  medicinally 
are  supposed  to  correct  acrimony,  to  lubricate,  and  relax.  Olive  oil  is  applied 
externally  to  bites  and  stings  of  poisonous  animals,  and  to  burns  alone,  with 

•  See  Pereira's  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet,  p.  86. 
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chalk,  or  in  liniments  and  poultices.  The  ancients  robbed  their  bodies  with  it  in 
dropsies,  and  for  various  purposes ;  but  it  is  now  little  used  as  a  medicine,  except- 
ing for  coughs,  bums,  and  a  few  other  cases. 

Another  important  advantage  afforded  by  this  tree,  is  its  fruit  in  a  pickled 
state.  It  is  gathered  unripe,  and  suffered  to  steep  in  water  for  some  days,  and 
is  afterwards  put  into  a  lye  of  water  and  barilla,  or  kali,  with  the  ashes  of  olive- 
stones,  or  with  lime.  It  is  then  put  up  in  earthen  bottles,  or  in  barrels,  with  salt 
and  water,  and  in  this  state,  is  ready  for  use.  Olives  are  eaten  before,  as  well 
as  after  ineals,  and  are  believed  to  excite  appetite  and  promote  digestion.  The 
finest  kind  of  prepared  fruit  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Picholmes. 
after  one  Picholini,  an  Italian,  who  first  discovered  the  art  of  pickling  olives. 

The  fruit  of  the  olive  is  of  a  pleasant  taste,  and  is  eaten  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
during  Lent,  in  its  ripe  state,  without  any  preparation,  except  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  pepper,  salt,  and  oil. 

From  the  value  of  its  products,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  aside  from  other 
considerations,  the  culture  of  the  olive  strongly  claims  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican agriculturist,  and  the  trial  should  be  made  in  every  place  where  its  failure 
is  not  certain,  and  for  this  purpose,  young  grafted  trees  of  hardy  and  choice 
varieties  should  be  obtained  from  Europe,  and  the  formation  of  nurseries  imme- 
diately begun.  *A  portion  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  the  islands  of  Georgia,  and 
chosen  exposures  of  the  interior  of  the  last-named  state,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the 
western  states,  California,  or  of  Oregon,  will  be  the  scene  of  this  species  of  cul- 
ture, if  ever  attended  with  success  in  North  America. 


Oka  amerioana, 
THE  AMERICAN  OLIVE-TREE. 

Synonymes. 


Oleaammcana^ 

Olivier  d'Amerique, 
AmerikaDischer  Oehlbaum, 
Olivo  amehcano, 
American  Olive-tree, 
Amerioan  Olive-tree,  Bevil-wood, 


SLiifirjEus,  Mantissa. 
MicHAUz,  North  American  Sylva. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
France. 
Germany. 

It  ALT. 

Britain. 
United  States. 


Engratinga,    MIchauz,  North  Amaricao  Sylra,  pi.  86;  Lofudoo,  Aitwralom  BriUnaleumi  il.,  fif.  1094;  and  ihe  figures 
below. 

Specific  CharaOers,    Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate.    Bractes  all  persistent,  connate,  ovate.    Racemes  sab- 
compound,  narrow.— Zcwioft,  Enc.  of  Plants. 


Description. 

,,HE  Olea  americana  is  a 

large  evergreen   shrub  or 

low  tree,  sometimes  grow- 

ing  to  a  height  of  thirty 

or  thirty-five  feet,  with  a  trunk  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  diameter ;  but  usually  it  does  not  attain 
one  half  of  these  dimensions.  The  bark  which  cov- 
ers the  trunk  is  smooth,  and  of  a  grayish  colour. 
The  leaves  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  opposite, 
entire,  smooth,  and  brilliant  on  the  upper  surfaces, 
and  of  an  agreeable  light-green.  The  fertile  and 
barren  flowers  grow  on  separate  trees.  They  are 
very  small,  strongly  scented,  of  a  pale-yellow  col- 
our, and  axillary.  They  put  forth  at  St.  Mary's, 
in  Georgia,  by  the  last  of  March,  and  a  month  later 
in  Virginia.  The  fruit,  which  is  round,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  small  grape,  of  a  purple  colour,  approach- 
ing to  blue,  and  contains  a  hard  stone,  thinly  coated 
with  pulp.  It  ripens  in  October,  and  remains  attached  to  the  branches  during  a 
part  of  the  winter,  forming  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  light-green  leaves. 

Geography,  S^c,  The  Olea  americana,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  south- 
em  states  of  the  American  union,  is  not  often  found  north  of  Norfolk,  in  Virginia ; 
and,  like  the  live  oak  and  cabbage-tree,  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
sea-shore.  It  grows  in  soils  and  exposures  extremely  variable.  In  the  maritime 
parts  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  it  springs  up  with  the  live  oak  in  the 
most  barren  spots ;  and  in  other  places  it  is  associated  with  the  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora,  umbrella-tree,  d&c.,  in  cool,  fertile,  and  shady  situations.  This  tree  was 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1758,  and  is  considerably  more  hardy  than  the  Euro- 
pean olive.  It  is  said  there  is  a  very  handsome  flourishing  plant  against  the  wall 
of  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney,  which  receives  no  protection 
whatever.    It  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings. 
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Properties  and  Uses.    The  wood  of  the  Olea  americana  is  compact,  of  a  fine- 

Sain,  and  when  perfectly  dry,  is  excessively  hard  and  difficult  to  cut  and  split 
ence,  the  provincial  name  of  devil-wood.  From  its  small  size,  and  diffi.culty  of 
being  wrought,  it  is  appropriated  to  no  particular  use  in  the  arts.  On  laying 
bare  the  cellular  integument  of  the  bark,  its  natural  yellow  hue  immediately 
changes  to  a  deep-red;  and  the  wood,  by  contact  with  the  air,  soon  assumes  a 
rosy  complexion. 


•i 


Gentts  FRAXINUS,  Toum. 

OleacesB.  Polygamia  Dicccia. 

S^,  Nat,  Sytt,  Liu. 

Synonymes 

Fraxmus^  Of  Auteobs. 

Frdne,  Fresne,  Frjiivcb. 

Esche^  Gbkhavt. 

Frassino,  Italy. 

Fresno,  Spaik. 

FreixOy  PoBtvoAL. 

Jas,  Jasen,  Russia. 

Ash,  Bbitaik  ahd  Ahoi^Ajcbiuca. 

JhrrvatUmt.  The  derivation  of  FrMrfntct.  iri^en  by  Don,  In  Miller's  Dictionaiy,  le  from  the  Greek  phra$u,  to  encloee ;  the 
ash  havinff  been  formerly  used  for  making  hedges.  Linnaua  derlras  It  from  the  Orsek  phrasU^  a  separation ;  because  the  wood 
splits  eaBiljr.  Others  derlire  It  from  ihe  Latin /rangtxtir,  because  the  young  branches  are  easily  broken;  or  which  may  have 
been  applied  Ironically,  in  allusion  to  the  extreme  toughness  of  the  wood.  The  English  name  ilsA,  may  be  derited  either 
from  the  Saxon  word  <8se,  a  pike ;  or  from  the  colour  of  tne  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches,  which  reeemUes  that  of  wood-ashes. 

Generic  Characters.  Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  none,  or  4-parted,  or  4-toothed.  Corolla  none.  Sta- 
mens 2,  in  the  male  flowers.  Anthers  sessile,  or  on  short  filaments,  dehiscing  outwardly.  Female 
flowers  the  same,  except  that  they  have  no  stamens,  but  have  each  a  pistil,  that  has  a  bifid  stigma. 
Fruit,  or  samara,  2-celled,  compressed,  winged  at  top.    Cells  1-seeded. — Don,  Miller's  Diet. 

jHE  genus  Fraxinus  consists  of  deciduous  trees,  with  opposite, 
impari-pinnate,  rarely  simple  leaves,  and  lateral  racemes  of  green- 
ish-yellow flowers ;  and  natives  of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  a  part 
of  Asia,  and  of  North  America.  They  are  raised  from  seeds,  or 
by  grafting  on  the  Fraxinus  excelsior.  In  all  the  species,  there  is 
a  great  tendency  to  sport  into  varieties.;  and  most  of  those  which 
are  described  by  botanists  as  species,  do  not  appear  to  be  entitled  to  that  distinc- 
tion. Indeed,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  trees  belonging  to  this  genus  bear 
so  close  a  resemblance  {o  each  other,  when  young,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  are  species  and  which  are  varieties ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  idea 
advanced  by  Mr.  Loudon,  that,  '^  no  plant  can  be  truly  a  species,  that  is  not 
readily  distinguished  from  every  other,  in  every  stage  of  its  growth,  and  at  every 
season  of  the  year,"  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  no  more  than  two 
species  of  ash  hitherto  discovered,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  viz. : — Fraxinus 
excelsior,  and  americana.  We  have  accordingly,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and 
convenience  of  classification,  brought  them  sAl  under  these  two  heads,  and  have 
considered  them  only  as  varieties.  Those,  however,  who  differ  from  us  in  opin- 
ion, will  find  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  among  our  synonymes,  the  names  as 
given  by  Michaux,  Don,  Loudon,  and  others,  ana  will  be  enabled  to  know  under 
what  head  they  are  described  in  the  works  of  these  authors. 


Fraxinva  excdsior, 
THE  EUROPEAN  ASH-TREE. 


Fraxmus  exceUiar, 

Fr^ne   ^lev^,   Fr^ae   common,  Crrand 

Irene, 
Esche,  Aesche, 
Frassino,  Frassine,  Nocione, 
Ash, 
Eoropean  asfa| 


iLiNHJBvs,  Species  Plantanun. 
MicHAUx,  North  American  Sylva. 
Selbt,  British  Forest  Trees. 
Loudon,  Arboretnm  Britannicimi. 

France. 

Germaict. 
Italy. 
Britain. 
Anolo- America. 


»c!ftc  name  exeeUior  is  derived  from  the  Latin  es,  from,  and  eeUo,  to  lift  up,  and  algnilles  taOcr,  or 
)  superior  lieight  wliich  tliis  species  attains. 


Derivation,    Ttie  sf 
more  elerated ;  from  it 

Engravings.    Micbauz,  Alorth  American  Sf\rhy  pi.  121 ;  Selby,  Britisli  Forest  Trees,  pp.  84,  86  et  101 ; 
Britaimicum,  it.,  figs.  1044  et  1015,  and  ▼!.,  pL  202,  203  et  204 ;  and  tlie  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters,    Leaflets  almost  sessile,  lanceolate-oblong,  acaminate,  serrated,  coneated  at  the  bese. 
Flowers  naked.    Samara  obliquely  emarginate  at  the  apex. — DoUi  Miller's  Diet, 

Description. 

"  The  ash  asks  not  a  depth  of  frultflil  mould, 
But,  like  frugality,  on  little  means 
It  thrives;  and  high  o'er  creviced  ruins  spreads 
lis  ample  shade,  or  in  the  haked  rock, 
That  nods  in  air,  with  graceful  limbs  depends." 

BlOLAKI. 

;  HE  Fraxinus  ex- 
celsior is  one  of 
the  noblest  trees 
of  the  European 
forests.  In  a  close  grove,-  and  in  a  free, 
deep  soil,  it  becomes  a  lofty  tree,  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  with 
a  trunk  free  from  branches  for  more  than 
half  its  length.  Standing  singly,  it  throws 
out  large  limbs,  which  divide  into  numer- 
ous branches,  forming  a  full  spreading 
head,  with  a  short,  but  very  thick  trunk. 

rocky  steeps,  the  branches  of  old  trees  become  pendent ;  but,  in  most  cases  of  old 
trees  of  this  species,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  extremities  of  the  lower  branches 
to  curve  upwards.  The  bark  is  of  a  dark-gray,  when  young,  and  ash-colourcd 
as  the  tree  advances  in  age.  The  roots,  which  are  numerous  and  take  a  hor- 
izontal direction,  are  furnished  with  more  fibres  than  those  of  most  other  forest 
trees.  Both  fibres  and  roots  are  white,  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  in  all  the  olea- 
cese.  The  buds  are  short,  oval,  obtuse,  and  constantly  black ;  and,  by  this  last 
circumstance,  this  tree  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  American  species.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  and  are  composed  of  from  five  to  thirteen  leaflets,  slightly 
pedicellate,  smooth,  oval,  acuminated,  and  serrated.  The  common  petiole  is 
semi-cylindrical,  with  a  channel  on  the  upper  side.  The  flowers,  which  put 
forth  in  March  and  April,  are  produced  in  long,  loose  spikes,  from  the  sides  of 
the  branches.     On  some  there  are  only  female  flowers ;  on  others,  hermaphrodite 


In  some  situations,  particularly  on 
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ones ;  while  on  some  there  are  only  male  flowers,  and  frequently  trees  are  to  be 
met  with  containing  flowers  in  two  of  these  states,  and  even  in  all  of  them.  The 
seeds,  which  are  included  in  what  are  commonly  called  keys,  or  botanically 
samaras,  are  generally  ripe  in  October ;  and,  like  those  of  the  aceracess  and  the 
ailantus,  from  their  wedge-like  shape,  they  are  liable  to  &X  themselves  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks,  ruins,  walls,  and  even  in  the  clefts  of  old  trees,  where  they 
often  vegetate  and  grow."*^ 

Varieties.  These  are  very  numerous ;  but  we  shall  first  give  those  which  are 
universally  allowed  to  be  varieties,  and  are  described  as  such  by  Don  and  Lou- 
don ;  and  afterwards  indicate  those  which  are  treated  by  botanists  as  species. 

1.  F.  E.  PENDULA.  Pendulous-branched  European  Ash;  Frene pleureur^  Frene 
parasol,  of  the  French ;  Trauer  Esche,  of  the  Germans.  This  singular  and  beau- 
tiful variety  was  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  a  field 
belonging  to  the  vicar  of  Gamlingay,  near  Wimpole,  in  Cambridgeshire*  The 
tree  was  standing  as  late  as  1835,  but  comparatively  in  ruins.  There  are  many 
individuals  growing  in  England,  which  have  been  propagated  from  it ;  some  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany,  and  a  few  in  America.  In  a  list  of 
trees  planted  in  the  government  gardens  at  Odessa,  by  H.  Descemet,  is  an  ash 
with  pendent  branches,  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings,  which  may  possibly  be  some- 
what diflerent  from  the  English  variety.  The  weeping  ash  is  commonly  grafted 
standard  high ;  and,  as  it  is  very  hardy,  and  grows  with  great  rapidity,  it  is  a 
valuable  tree  for  forming  arbours,  or  for  covering  seats  more  especially  in  public 
gardens. 

2.  F.  B.  EiNCAiBNLB.  Kincaimeif  Ash,  with  the  spray  alternately  pendulous, 
and  rigidly  upright,  and  thus  forms  a  tree  of  fantastic  shape.  The  original  speci- 
men grows  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Mungo  Murray,  in  Kincaimey,  in  the  parish  of 
Caputh,  near  Dunkeld,  Perthshire,  in  Scotland. 

3.  F.  E.  AU&EA.  Golden-barked  European  Ash;  Frene  dori,  of  the  French. 
This  variety  has  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  yellow  and  dotted ;  and  the 
leaflets  sessile,  lanceolate,  unequally  serrated,  acuminated,  cuneated  at  the  base, 
and  glabrous.  It  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  winter,  not  only  from  the  yellow 
colour  of  its  bark,  but  from  the  curved,  contorted  character  of  its  branches,  which 
somewhat  resemble  the  horns  of  an  animal. 

4.  F.  s.  AUREA  PENDULA.  PerukUous^onched  Oolden-^Kurked  European  Ash^ 
which  is  of  as  vigorous  growth  as  the  F.  e.  pendula. 

5.  F.  E.  CRISPA.  Curled-leafieted  European  Ash.  The  darkness  of  the  green 
of  the  leaves  of  this  variety  is  remarkable,  which,  with  their  crumpled  appear- 
ance, combined  with  the  rigid  stunted  character  of  the  whole  plant,  renders  it  a 
striking  object. 

6.  F.  E.  JASPIDEA.  Striped-barked  European  Ash  ;  Frene  jaspi,  of  the  French. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  this  variety,  is  streaked  with  reddish- 
white. 

7.  F.  E.  POEPURASCENS.  PurpU-borked  European  Ash,  with  the  bark  purple. 
It  was  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings,  by  M.  Descemet,  who  had  plants  of  it  under 
his  care  at  Odessa. 

•  On  the  piers  of  the  entrance  to  Blenheim  Park  from  Woodstock,  in  England,  there  were,  in  1834,  a 
sf  camore  established  on  one  pier,  and  an  ash  on  the  other,  each  about  five  feet  high.  "  On  the  ruins  of 
Sweetheart  Abbey,  in  Dumfriesshire,"  Mr.  Loudon  observes,  "  there  is  a  large  tree  of  the  common  syca- 
more on  the  top  of  a  wall,  which,  in  1806,  when  we  last  saw  it,  had  sent  down  a  fibrous  root  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wall,  completely  exposed  to  the  air,  for  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  till  it  reached  the 
ground.  This  fibre  soon  aflerwards  acquired  considerable  thickness,  and  now  constitutes,  as  we  are 
informed,  the  main  stem  of  the  tree."  Gilpin  quotes  an  instance  from  Dr.  Plot,  of  an  ash  establishing 
itself  on,  and  finally  destroying  a  willow.  A  similar  circumstance  also  took  place  with  a  weeping  willow, 
in  the  botanic  garden  of  Carlsruhe ;  and  the  same  thing  not  unfrequently  happens  with  the  oak  and  other 
trees.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  ailantus  is  much  cultivated  for  ornamenting  the  streets,  it  id 
not  uncc»nmon  to  see  small  plants  of  it  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  growing  on  the  roo&  and  gutters  of 
nouses,  where  they  have  taken  root  from  seeds. 
49 
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8.  P.  E.  FOLiis  ARGENTEis.  SUver'Striped-leofleted  European  Ash  ;  P.  e.  argent 
tea,  of  Loudon ;  Frene  argenti,  of  the  French,  with  leaflets  variegated  with 
white. 

9.  F.  E.  LUTEA.  YeUow-edged-leaJleted  European  Ash,  with  the  leaflets  edged 
with  yellow. 

10.  F.  E.  EROSA.  Erose-leafleted  European  Ash,  with  the  leaflets  erosely 
toothed. 

11.  F.  E.  HORizoNTALTs.  HbrizofUal-branched  European  Ash;  Frene  horizon- 
tal, of  the  French,  with  the  branches  spreading  horizontally. 

13.  F.  E.  VERRUCOSA.  Warted-barked  EuTopean  Ash  ;  Frene  verruqueux,  of  the 
French,  with  its  branches  warty. 

13.  F.  E.  VERRUCOSA  PENDULA.  Pendulous-bronched  Warted-barked  European 
Ash, 

14.  P.  E.  NANA.  Dwarf  European  Ash,  which  seldom  exceeds  a  yard  in  height. 
The  leaves  of  this  variety  resemble  those  of  the  species,  but  the  leaflets  are  mnch 
smaller  and  closer  together. 

15.  F.  E.  FUNGOSA.     Fungous-barked  European  Ash. 

16.  F.  E.  VERTiciLLATA.  Wkorled-leaved  European  Ash  ;  Frene  d  feuille  verti- 
cUUes,  of  the  French. 

17.  F.  E.  viLLosA  NOVA.  VUlous-leaJleted  European  Ash,  a  new  seedling,  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  M.  Descemet,  of  which  there  are  plants  in  the  Odessa  col- 
lection. 

18.  P.  E.  HETEROPHYLLA.  Vorious-kaved  European  Ash  ;  Frcucinus  heierophyUoj 
of  Don,  Loudon,  and  others ;  Frene  d  une  feuiUe,  of  the  French ;  Verschi^kn' 
bldttrige  Esche,  of  the  Germans.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  trifoliate,  den- 
tately  serrated,  usually  simple,  but  sometimes  with  three  or  five  leaflets,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  ovate,  sub-cordate,  or  acuminate  at  the  base  and  apex.  Tbe 
samarsB  are  oblong-lanceolate,  one  inch  in  length,  obtuse  and  emarginate  at  the 
apex.  The  branches  are  dotted,  and  the  buds  are  black.  Some  botanists  con- 
sider this  kind  as  a  species ;  but  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder  states  that  Mr.  McNab, 
of  the  Edinburgh  botanic  garden,  sowed  seeds  produced  by  the  tree  in  that  gar- 
den, supposed  to  have  been  originally  planted  by  Southerland,  and  found  that 
the  plants  had  pinnated  leaves ;  and  M.  Sinning,  garden  inspe<Jtor  of  Poppilsdoif, 
near  Bonn,  sowed  seeds  of  the  common  European  ash,  which  he  gathered  in  a 
distant  forest,  many  of  which  came  up  with  simple  leaves.  Nearly  one  thou- 
sand of  these  plants  were  transplanted,  and  left  to  become  trees ;  when  they  were 
about  eight  feet  high,  nearly  twenty  of  them  were  observed  to  have  simple  leaves, 
and  almost  as  many  to  have  only  three  leaflets ;  though  occasionally  they  showed 
a  greater  number. 

19.  F.  E.  HETEROPHYLLA  VERIEGATA.  Variegated  Various-leaved  European  Ash, 
discovered  in  1830,  in  the  grounds  of  Captain  Moore,  of  Eglantine,  near  Hillsbo- 
rough, in  the  county  of  Down,  in  Ireland.  The  variegation  appeared  in  sum- 
mer, on  the  point  of  one  of  the  shoots  of  a  tree  of  fifteen  years'  growth ;  and 
Captain  Moore  marked  it,  and  had  the  portion  of  shoot  which  showed  the  varie- 
gated leaves  taken  ofi*,  and  grafted  the  following  spring.  The  parent  tree,  it  is 
said,  never  has  since  shown  the  slightest  tendency  to  variegation,  but  the  grafted 
plants  continue  true. 

20.  P.  E.  ANGUsTiFOLiA.  Narrow-kaved  European  Ash  ;  Frene  d  feuiUes  itroUes, 
of  the  French ;  Schmalbldttrige  Esche,  of  the  Germans.  The  leaflets  of  this  vari- 
ety are  sessile,  lanceolate,  remotely  denticulated,  occurring  in  three^r  four  pairs, 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long.  The  peduncles  below  the  leaves  are 
solitary,  and  about  two  inches  in  length.  The  flowers,  which  put  forth  ift  May, 
are  naked ;  and  the  samaree  are  entire  at  the  apex,  and  acute  at  the  base.  The 
branchlets  are  green,  dotted  with  white,  and  the  buds  brown.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  Spain. 
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21.  P.  E.  PARViFOLiA.    SmoU-kaved  European  Ask  ;  Prarimisparvifolia,  of  Don, 
"  Loudon,  and  others ;  Frene  d  petiies  feidUes,  of  the  French ;  Kleinbldtirige  Esche, 

of  the  Germans.  This  variety  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  having  from  five  to 
seven  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  sessile,  roundish,  ovate,  and  oblong.  They  are 
attenuated,  and  quite  entire  at  the  base,  but  mucronate  and  sharply  serrated  at 
the  apex.  The  flowers  are  naked,  and  put  forth  in  April  and  May.  And  the 
branches  are  purplish,  and  trigonal  at  the  top. 

22.  F.  E.  AROENTEA.  SUverv-leaved European  Ash  ;  Prasinus  argentea,  of  Don, 
Loudon,  and  others ;  Frene  du  Corse^  of  the  French.  The  leaves  of  this  variety 
are  of  a  silver-gray,  and  usually  have  three  pairs  of  rather  coriaceous,  elliptic- 
ovate,  shortly-cuspidate,  bluntly-toothed  leaflets,  on  short  petiolules.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  in  the  fissures  of  rocks. 

23.  F.  E.  oxYCARPA.  Sharp-fruUed  European  Ash;  Fraxinus  oxycarpa,  of 
Don,  Loudon,  and  others;  Frene  d  fruits  pointu,  of  the  French.  The  leaves  of 
this  variety  are  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  and  are  produced  in  tufts  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  They  have  from  two  to  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  almost  sessile, 
which  are  lanceolate,  acuminated,  serrated,  and  glabrous.  The  flowers  are 
naked.  The  samarse  lanceolate,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  and  mucronate.  The 
branchlets  are  green,  with  white  dots ;  and  the  buds  are  brown.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  Caucasus. 

24.  F.  E.  PALLIDA.  Pale-barked  European  Ash;  FrcLxinus  pallida,  of  Don, 
Loudon,  and  others.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  have  three  pairs  of  leaflets, 
which  are  glabrous,  almost  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  and  toothed.  The  branches 
are  yellow. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Fraxinus  excelsior  is  indigenous  to  most  parts 
of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  Japan.  It  nowhere  arrives  at  greater  perfection 
than  in  Britain,  where  it  is  found  from  Xhe  county  of  Ross  to  Cornwall.  It 
also  abounds  in  the  forests  of  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  of  Russia. 

The  ash  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  whose  name  for  it  was  melia^  or  boumelia  ; 
and  to  the  Romans,  who,  it  is  said,  named  it  Fraxinus^  quia  facile  frangitur,  to 
express  the  fragile  nature  of  the  wood,  as  the  boughs  of  it  are  easily  broken ;  and 
both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  their  spears  of  its  wood.  '  By  the  Roman 
agricultural  writers  it  is  recommended  as  peculiarly  fit  for  making  implements 
of  husbandry,  to  which  purpose  it  is  chiefly  applied  in  modem  times.  In  Britain, 
it  ranks  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  their  trees,  although,  in  the  ancient 
history  of  that  country,  it  was  very  little  regarded ;  indeed,  some  idea  of  the 
value  set  upon  it  may  be  formed,  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  laws  of  the  celebrated 
Howel  Dda,  while  a  branch  of  mistletoe  was  valued  at  thirty  shillings,  the  ash 
was  unmentioned,  and  therefore  must  be  ranked  with  trees  after  the  thorn,  and 
rated  at  fourpence.  Druidical  superstition,  however,  has  vanished,  and  now, 
while  the  mistletoe  is  but  little  valued  except  by  the  bird-catcher,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  his  lime,  the  ash  is  styled  by  way  of  eminence,  the  "  husbandman's 
tree,"  on  account  of  its  celebrity  for  the  formation  of  agricultural  implements  and 
for  purposes  of  domestic  economy. 

Among  numerous  ashes  of  extraordinary  size,  recorded  as  growing  in  Britain, 
may  be  mentioned  those  spoken  of  by  Evelyn,  ^'  lately  sold  in  Essex,  in  length 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,"  and  the  celebrated  tree  which  formerly  ^tood 
in  the  churchyard  of  Kilmalie,  in  Lochaber.  The  latter  was  considered  the 
largest  and  the  most  remarkable  tree  in  the  Highlands.  Lochiel,  and  his  numer- 
ous kindred  and  clan  held  it  in  great  veneration  for  generations,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  cause  of  its  destruction ;  it  being  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
the  brutal  soldiery,  in  1746.  In  one  direction,  its  diameter  was  seventeen  feet 
and  three  inches,  and  the  cross  diameter  twenty-one  feet;  its  circumference  at 
the  ground  was  fifty-eight  feet. 
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At  ColAam  Hall,  in  Kent,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  six  feet  and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  straight, 
and  without  a  branch,  for  a  great  height. 

In  Ayrshire,  at  Kilkerran,  there  is  an  ash,  which,  at  thirty  years  after  plant- 
ing, had  attained  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  with  a  trunk  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and 
an  ambitus  or  spread  of  branches  of  seventy-five  feet 

In  Fermanagh,  at  Enniskillen,  Ireland,  there  is  an  old  tree,  with  a  frank 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  three  feet  from  the  ground.  And,  in  Limerick,  at  Adare, 
there  is  an  ash  of  unknown  age,  under  which  the  family  treasure  of  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Eiarl  of  Dunraven  lay  concealed  during  the  troubles  of  1688. 

In  France,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  there  is  a  Fraxinns  excelsior, 
which  in  sixty  years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  fifty-six  feet. 

At  Monza,  in  Italy,  there  is  a  tree,  which,  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  was  sixty 
feet  high. 

At  Sans  Souci,  near  Berlin,  in  Prussia,  there  is  an  ash^  which,  in  forty  years 
after  Planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  fifty  feet 

In  Russia,  in  the  government  garden  at  Odessa,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species^ 
which  acquired  the  height  of  twenty-three  feet,  in  eleven  years  after  planting. 

The  Fraxinus  excelsior  was  introduced  into  the  North  American  coloaies  in 
about  the  year  1740,  and  the  original  tree,  which  has  attained  the  height  of  fiflfcy 
feet,  with  a  trunk  four  feet  in  girth,  is  yet  standing  in  the  Bartram  botanic  g;ar- 
den,  at  Kiugsessing.  There  are  also  specimens  of  the  Fraxinus  e.  aurea,  and 
pendula,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  D.  Landreth,  in  Philadelphia,  fifteen  years  planted, 
and  twenty-five  feet  in  height. 

Poeticaly  Mytkohgical,  and  Legendary  AUusions.  The  arii  is  mentioned  both 
by  Hesiod  and  Homer ;  the  latter  of  whom  not  only  speaks  of  the  ashen  spear  of 
Achilles,  but  informs  us  that  it  was  by  a  spear  of  this  wood  that  he  was  slain. 

**  The  noble  aah  rewards  the  planter'a  toll ; 
NoUe,  eioce  great  Aohitles  nt>m  her  aide 
Took  the  din  spear  bj  which  bnTe  Hector  died.'* 

In  heathen  mythology,  Cupid  is  said  to  have  made  his  arrows  first  of  ash,  thongh 
they  were  afterwards  made  of  cypress.  According  to  Virgil,  the  disciples  of  Mars 
used  ashen  poles  for  lances. 

"  A  laoce  of  touli  flouDd  Ash  the  TJrojan  thmr, 
Bough  Id  the  riadaod  knotted  as  It  grew." 

The  Scandinavians  also  introduce  this  tree  into  their  mythology.  It  is  stated  in 
the  "  Edda,"  or  sacred  book  of  the  Northmen,  that  the  court  of  the  gods  is  held 
under  a  mighty  ash,  the  summit  of  which  reaches  to  the  heavens,  the  branches 
overshadow  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  roots  penetrate  to  the  infer- 
nal regions.  An  eagle  rests  on  its  summit  to  observe  everything  that  passes ;  to 
which  a  squirrel  constantly  ascends  and  descends,  to  report  those  things  that  the 
exalted  bird  may  have  neglected  to  notice.  Serpents  are  twined  round  the  trunk ; 
and  from  the  roots  there  spring  two  limpid  fountains,  in  one  of  which  lies  concealed 
wisdom,  and  in  the  other  a  knowledge  of  the  things  to  come.  Three  virgins  con- 
stantly attend  on  this  tree,  to  sprinkle  its  leaves  with  water  from  the  magic  foun- 
tains ;  and  this  water,  falling  on  the  earth  in  the  form  of  dew,  produces  honey. 
Man,  according  to  the  "Edda,"  was  formed  from  the  wood  of  this  tree;  and 
Hesiod,  in  like  manner,  deduces  his  brazen  race  from 

"The  warlike  Ash,  that  reeks  with  human  blood." 

Ancient  writers  of  all  nations  state  that  the  serpent  entertains  an  extraordinary 
respect  for  the  ash.  Pliny  says  that,  if  a  serpent  be  placed  near  a  fire,  and  both 
surrounded  by  ashen  twigs,  the  serpent  will  sooner  run  into  the  fire  than  pass  over 
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the  pieces  of  ash ;  and  Dioscorides  asserts  that  the  juice  of  ash  leaves,  mixed  with 
I         wine,  is  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  serpents.     Evelyn  mentions  that,  in  some  parts  of 
England  the  country  people  believe  that,  '^  if  they  split  young  aSh-trees,  and  make 
ruptured  children  pass  through  the  chasm,  it  will  cure  them ;"  and  the  Rev.  W. 
T.  Bree  relates  an  instance,  within  his  personal  knowledge,  of  this  extraordinary 
superstition  having  been  practised  within  a  few  years  in  Warwickshire.    Another 
superstition  is  that  of  boring  a  hole  in  an  ash-tree,  and  imprisoning  a  shrew 
mouse  in  it    A  few  strokes  with  a  branch  of  a  tree  thus  prepared,  is  supposed  to 
cure  lameness  and  cramps  in  cattle,  all  of  which  the  poor  mouse  is  accused  of  hav- 
ing occasioned.    There  is  also  a  proverb  in  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
i         that,  *'if  there  are  no  keys  on  the  ash-trees,  there  will  be  no  king  within  the 
twelvemonth;"    in  allusion  to  the  ash  never  being  totally  destitute  of  keys, 
t         Lightfoot  says  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  *'  at  the  birth  of 
a  child,  the  nurse  or  midwife  puts  one  end  of  a  green  stick  of  this  tree  into  the 
I         fire,  and,  while  it  is  burning,  gathering  in  a  spoon  the  sap,  or  juice,  which  oozes 
out  at  the  other  end,  administers  this  as  the  first  spoonful  of  food  to  the  newly- 
I         born  baby."     Gilpin,  in  his  '^  Forest  Scenery,"  calls  the  oak  the  Hercules  of  the 
I         forest,  and  the  ash  the  Venus.     The  Romans  called  the  seed  of  the  ash  lingua 
I         am,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  bird's  tongue.    In  marshy  situations, 
I:         the  ash  strikes  its  roots  deep  into  the  ground.    Hence  arises  the  proverb  in  some 
parts  of  England, — "  May  your  foot-fall  be  by  the  root  of  an  ash  " — may  you  get 
^         a  firm  footing. 

I  Soil  and  ^tuuUian.    The  Fraxinus  excelsior  always  grows  best  in  a  good  soil, 

somewhat  calcareous,  and  which,  though  not  boggy,  is  generally  adjoining  water. 
I  Its  most  favourite  situations  are  on  the  steep,  rocky  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the 
,  sides  of  glens,  where  the  soil  is  generally  of  a  great  depth,  and  a  stream  not  very 
far  distant.  The  ash,  however,  agrees  with  a  greater  variety  of  soil  and  situa- 
tion, perhaps,  than  any  other  tree  producing  timber  of  equal  value ;  and,  differing 
from  many  other  trees,  its  value  is  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  by  the  rapid- 
ity of  its  growth.  Wherever  its  growth  is  stunted,  the  wood  is  brittle,  and  soon 
affected  by  the  rot ;  but  where  it  has  been  vigorous,  the  compact  part  of  the  several 
layers  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  cellular  or  spongy  parts,  and  the  timber 
is  very  tough,  elastic,  and  durable.  Mr.  Sang,  who  is  considered  the  very  best 
modern  authority  in  all  matters  respecting  the  hardier  forest  trees,  observes,  that^ 
the  ash  ''  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection  on  dry,  loamy  soils.  On  such  it  spon- 
taneously grows.  In  moist,  but  not  wet  soils,  it  grows  fast,  but  soon  sickens. 
It  will  grow  freely  on  most  kinds  of  soils,  if  the  situation  be  tolerably  good,  except 
on  retentive  clays  or  tills.  In  wet  soils,  it  soon  sits  up,  (ceases  to  increase  either 
in  girth  or  height,)  languishes,  and  dies.  In  rich  lands,  its  wood  is  short  and 
brittle ;  in  sandy  soils  it  is  tough  and  reedy ;  qualities  which,  for  several  purposes, 
very  much  enhance  it  value.  In  loam,  mixed  with  decomposed  rock,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  mountain,  the  ash  arrives  at  a  greater  size."  Dr.  Walker,  a  close 
observer  of  nature,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  trees,  says,  in  his  "  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land," that,  "  The  ash  should  be  planted  on  dry  banks,  in  glens  and  gullies,  in 
places  incumbered  with  large,  loose  stones,  and  in  all  rocky  places,  wherever 
there  is  shelter ;"  but,  '^  the  largest  trees,"  continues  he,  ^'  will  always  be  found 
where  they  have  running  water  within  reach  of  their  roots."  And  he  adds, 
'^  There  is  no  situation  too  high,  or  too  cold,  for  the  ash,  provided  it  has  shelter; 
but  without  shelter  it  never  makes  a  considerable  tree  at  a  great  height,  even 
though  standing  in  a  good  soil"  The  most  proper  situation  for  the  ash,  accord- 
ing to  Nicol,  is  the  forest  or  the  grove.  Marshall  recommends  it  to  be  planted 
alternately  with  the  oak;  because,  as  the  ash  draws  its  nourishment  from  the 
surface,  and  the  oak  from  the  sub-soil,  the  ground  would  thus  be  fully  and  profit- 
ably employed. 
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PropagcUion  and  CuUitre.  The  species  is  always  propagated  by  seeds,  and  the 
varieties  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  species.  The  seeds  should  be  gathered 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  taken  to  the  rotting-ground,  where  they  should  be 
mixed  with  light,  sandy  earth,  and  laid  in  a  flat  heap,  not  more  than  ten  inches 
thick,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  heating.  Here  they  should  be  turned  over 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  and,  as  early  as  the  ground  will  per- 
mit, in  the  spring,  they  may  be  removed,  freed  from  the  sand  by  sifting,  and 
sown  in  beds  in  a  middling  soil.  The  richness  or  quality  of  the  soil,  SaDg 
observes,  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  it  should  be  well  broken  by  the  rake,  and 
the  situation  should  be  open,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  drawn  up  too  slen- 
der. The  seeds  may  be  deposited  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  every  way,  and 
covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  soil.  The  plants  may  be  taken  up 
at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  and  planted  in  nursery  lines  *,.  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  they  may  be  removed  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  If 
planted  in  a  good  soil,  they  will  grow  rapidly  when  young,  attaining  a  height  d 
fifteen  feet  and  upwards,  in  ten  years.  W  hen  cultivated  as  a  coppice-wood,  the  ash 
will  continue  throwing  up  shoots  from  stools  or  pollards  for  more  than  a  century. 
The  most  profitable  age  for  felling  its  timber,  appears  to  be  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  years.  The  drip  of  the  ash  is  injurious  to  the  vegetation  of  almost  every 
other  plant ;  and,  when  planted  in  cultivated  fields,  from  its  numerous  fibrous 
roots,  which  run  close  to  the  surface,  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  around  it  is 
rendered  unproductive.  The  use  of  the  ash  in  plantations,  therefore,  has  been 
objected  to  on  this  account ;  although,  it  is  admitted  that  this,  and  its  love  of 
shelter,  constitute  a  decided  reason  why  it  should  not  be  planted  in  hedge-rows, 
or  where  it  is  expected  to  derive  profit  from  plants  growing  under  its  shade,  yet 
it  afibrds  no  argument  against  planting  it  in  masses,  where  the  object  is  the  pro- 
duction of  timber  or  coppice-wood.  As  the  tree,  when  standing  singly,  forms  a 
most  ornamental  object  on  a  lawn,  and,  though  it  may  impede  the  growth  of 
grass,  yet  does  not  destroy  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ash  should  not  be 
admitted  into  pleasure-grounds,  as  well  as  the  cedar,  or  any  other  dense  ever- 
green, under  which  grass  will  not  thrive.  It  has  been  observed,  that  female  and 
hermaphrodite  trees,  from  the  quantity  of  seeds  which  they  produce,  never  exhibit 
such  a  handsome  clothing  of  foliage  as  the  male  trees ;  and  hence,  in  some  situa- 
tions, where  ornament  is  required,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  sure  of  a  male  by 
grafting. 

Accidents^  Diseases^  and  Insects.  When  standing  alone,  the  far-extended 
branches  of  the  ash,  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds ;  but,  except  on 
unsuitable  soils,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  canker,  or  many  other  diseases.  Prom 
too  quick  an  ascent  of  the  sap ;  or,  as  some  imagine,  from  the  puncture  of  an 
unknown  insect  in  the  tender  twigs,  which  diverts  the  sap  from  its  usual  course, 
the  branches  of  the  ash  sometimes  become  twisted  and  curled  into  a  beautiful 
faciated  form,  resembling  a  ram's  horn,  or  a  crosier.  These  wreathed  excres- 
cences or  facia  are  sometimes  also  found  in  other  trees,  as  the 
willow,  and  particularly  in  the  holly.  As  the  ash  comes  late 
into  leaf,  it  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  as 
the  various  species  of  orchard  fruits,  which  put  forth  early ;  at 
least,  this  is  the  case  in  Britain ;  but,  in  Prance,  its  leaves  are 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Cantharis  vesicatoria,  denoted  by 
the  adjoining  figure ;  and  also  by  bees,  ants,  and  birds,  in  the . 
middle  of  summer.  ''If  nature  had  produced  the  ash  for  no 
other  purpose  than  for  the  embellishment  of  forests,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  "  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,"  "  we  might  almost  say 
that  she  had  failed  in  her  end,  or  had  opposed  herself  to  her  own  views,  in 
destining  the  leaves  of  that  tree  to  be  the  food  of  an  insect,  Cantharis  vesi- 
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''  catoria,  a  beetle  of  a  beautiful  golden-green,  with  black  antennae,  which  devours 

'}  them  with  avidity.     The  ash  is  no  sooner  covered  with  leaves,  than  they  are 

^  attacked  by  such  a  number  of  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies,  that  the  trees,  during 

*  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  have  a  dismal  appearance;  and,  though  the 
**  insect  which  devours  the  leaves  may  please  the  eye  by  its  elegant  form,  and  its 
i'  colours  of  green  and  gold,  yet  it  spreads  abroad  a  smell  which  is  so  disagreeable, 
^  that  it  causes  the  common  ash  to  be  excluded  from  our  forests,  where  the  flower- 

*  ing  ash,  and  some  of  the  American  species,  are  alone  introduced."  M.  PiroUe, 
»  in  the  "  Bon  Jardinier,"  states  that,  "  even  when  the  cantharides  are  dead  on  the 
n  trees,  they  become  dried  to  a  powder,  which  it  is  difficult  to  pass  without  inhal- 
B  ing.  The  particles  of  this  powder,  being  parts  of  those  flies  that  cause  the  blis- 
1  tering  of  the  skin  when  a  blister-plaster  is  applied,  are,  of  course,  dangerous 
I  to  persons  who  inhale  them ;  and,  on  this  account,  ash-trees  are  seldom  planted 
i  near  villages  in  France."  Mr.  Mumby,  in  a  paper  in  the  London  '' Magazine 
t  of  Natural  History,"  states  that  he  saw  *'an  ash-tree  overhanging  the  road  near 
i:  Dijon,  so  crowded  with  the  Cantharis  vesicatoria,  that  the  excrement  of  the 
I!  insects  literally  blackened  the  ground."  On  passing  underneath  the  tree,  he  felt 
r  his  face  as  if  bitten  by  gnats,  and  smelt  a  most  disagreeable  sickening  odour, 
8  "which  extends,"  says  he,  "twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  tree,  according  to 
i:  the  direction  of  the  wind."  These  insects  make  their  appearance,  in  the  south 
n  of  Europe  about  mid-summer,  more  particularly  on  the  ash,  privet,  and  lilac,  on 
B  the  leaves  of  which  they  feed.  Fortunately,  they  are  not  very  numerous  in  Eng- 
i,  land ;  but  in  Russia,  according  to  Pallas,  the  cantharides  abound  on  the  Lonicera 
ji  tatarica,  and  are  collected  from  that  plant  in  great  quantities  for  the  apothecaries. 
^  In  a  living  state,  the  young  branches  of  the  ash  are  frequently  attacked  by  a 
..  small  scaly  insect,  (Chermes,)  which,  feeding  on  the  sap,  often  throws  the  tree 
r  into  a  decline.  The  decayed  wood  of  the  ash,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other  trees, 
I  is  devoured  by  the  larvae  of  the  Dorcus  parallelopipedus,  and  the  Sinodendron 
..  cylindricum.  It  has  been  observed,  that,  when  wood-peckers  are  seen  tapping  the 
J  ash  and  other  timber-trees,  they  ought  to  be  cut  down,  as  these  birds  never 
^  attempt  to  make  holes  in  a  tree,  till  it  is  in  a  state  of  decay. 

,f  Properties  and  Uses.    The  timber  of  the  ash  is  exceedingly  elastic;  so  much 

j"        so,  according  to  Tredgold,  that  a  joist  of  it  will  sustain  more  weight  before  it 
will  break,  than  one  of  any  other  European  tree.     When  green,  it  weighs  about 
sixty-four  and  a  half  pounds  to  a  cubic  fopt,  and  about  forty-nine  and  a  half 
pounds  when  dry.     The  value  of  the  timber  is  increased  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
^        growth ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Castanea  vesca,  (sweet  chesnut,)  the  wood  of 
the  young  trees  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  old  ones.     The  texture  of  the  wood 
is  alternately  compact  and  porous ;  and,  where  the  growth  has  been  vigorous,  the 
'         compact  part  of  the  annual  layers  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  porous,  and 
'        the  timber  is  comparatively  more  tough,  elastic,  and  durable.     In  durability, 
J         however,  and  also  in  rigidity,  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  oak ;  but  it  is  superior  to 
'        that  wood,  in  toughness  and  elasticity ;  and  hence  its  universal  employment  in 
,         all  those  parts  of  machinery  which  have  to  sustain  sudden  shocks ;  such  as  the 
circumference  teeth,  and  spokes  of  wheels,  beams,  ploughs,  &c.*    Since  the  use  of 
'         iron  has  become  so  general  in  the  manufacture  of  implements  and  machines,  the 
I         value  of  the  ash  is  somewhat  diminished ;  still,  however,  it  ranks  next  in  value 
I         to  the  oak,  and  is  held  even  to  surpass  it  for  some  purposes.    It  is  much  in  use 
i         by  the  coach-maker,  the  wheelwright,  and  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments ;  and  is  also  much  used  for  making  oars,  blocks  for  pulleys,  &c.    It  is 
highly  valued  for  kitchen  tables,  as  it  may  be  better  scoured  than  any  other 
wood,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  run  splinters  into  the  fingers  of  the  scourer.     For 
the  same  reason,  it  was  formerly  much  used  in  England  for  staircases ;  and,  in 

♦  See  Tredgold's  Carpentry. 
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many  parts  of  that  country,  milk-pails  are  made  of  thin  boards,  sawed  length- 
wise out  of  this  tree,  by  rolling  them  into  hollow  cylinders,  and  then  affixing  a 
bottom  to  each.    From  the  sonorous  properties  of  the  timber  of  the  ash,  com- 
bined with  strength  and  elasticity,  it  is  preferred  by  watchmen,  for  stares,  to 
any  other  wood.     The  roots  and  knotty  parts  of  the  trunk  of  this  tree  are  in 
demand  by  cabinet-makers,  on  account  of  the  curious  dark  figures  formed  by 
their  veins,  which  make  a  singular  appearance  when  wrought  and  polishei 
There  are  also  certain  knotty  excrescences  in  the  ash,  called  bntsca  and  moUvsea^ 
which,  when  cut  and  polished,  are  remarkably  beautiful.     Evelyn  remarks  in 
his  ^<  Sylva,"  that  ^'  some  ash  is  so  curiously  cambleted  and  veined,  that  skilful 
cabinet-makers  prize  it  equally  with  ebony,  and  call  it  green  ebony."     The  ash 
makes  excellent  fuel,  burning,  even  when  newly  cut,  with  very  little  smoke ;  and 
it  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  all  woods  for  smoke-drying  herrings.    Fei^  other  tim- 
ber trees  in  England  become  useful  so  soon  after  planting,  it  being  fit  for  walk- 
ing-canes at  four  or  five  years'  growth ;  and  for  handles  to  spades  and  other 
implements,  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.     "  An  ash  pole,"  observes  Nicol,  "  three 
inches  in  diameter,  is  as  valuable  and  durable,  for  any  purpose  to  which  it  may 
be  applied,  as  the  timber  of  the  largest  tree."    It  is  particularly  valuable  for  ho^ 
poles,  hoops,  crates,  handles  to  baskets,  rods  for  training  plants,  forming  bowera, 
for  light  hurdles,  and  for  wattling  fences.    In  Stafibrdshire,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  potteries,  the  ash  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  cut  every  five  or  six 
years  for  crate- wood.    In  Kent,  and  in  various  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  the  most  profitable  application  of  the  young  ash  is  for  walking-canes, 
plant-rods,  hoops,  and  hop-poles.     For  the  latter  purpose,  coppice-woods  are  cnt 
over  every  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and,  for 
the  former  purposes,  every  five  or  seven  years.     The  ashes  of  the  branches  and 
shoots  of  this  tree  afford  a  very  good  potash.     The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  nets 
and  calf-skins.    With  the  sulphate  of  iron,  it  imparts  a  green  or  greenish-black; 
with  the  salts  of  alum,  a  yellow ;  and  with  the  acetate  of  copper,  a  clear  olire- 
green  colour.     In  many  parts  of  continental  Europe,  the  ash  is  formed  into 
hedges,  and  its  leaves  serve  for  feeding  cattle  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.    The 
leaves  and  shoots,  eaten  by  cows,  are  said  to  give  the  milk  and  butter  a  rank 
taste;   but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered  a  great  evil  by  the 
Romans,  as  they  recommend  the  leaves  of  this  tree  for  fodder  next  to  those  of 
the  elm ;  and  Mr.  Sydney,  of  Ck>wpen,  near  Morpeth,  in  Northumberlandsbire, 
who  lives  in  a  country  where  the  ash  is  more  abundant  than  any  other  tree,  says, 
in  a  communication  to  Mr.  Loudon,  that,    ''The  statement  made  by  several 
writers,  that  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  which  have  eaten  ash  leaves 
has  a  disagreeable  taste,  is  certainly  not  founded  in  fact."     Medicinally,  the 
leaves,  bark,  seeds,  and  wood  of  this  tree,  are  sudorific,  diuretic,  and  febrifugal; 
the  bark  having  acquired  the  name  of  the  ''  cinchona  of  Europe."    The  Arabian, 
as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  physicians,  highly  extolled  the  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  the  seed,  which,  it  is  said,  is  good  for  the  dropsy,  stone,  and  many  other 
diseases.     M.  De  Perthuis  states  that  the  sap  of  the  ash  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  the  gangrene.     For  this  purpose  it  is  extracted  from  the  leaves  by  macera- 
tion ;  and  from  the  green  wood  by  putting  one  end  of  a  branch  or  trtmcheon  into 
the  fire,  and  gathering  the  sap  in  a  spoon  as  it  oozes  out  from  the  other  end.    A 
decoction  of  the  bark,  or  of  the  leaves,  has  been  used  as  a  tenia;  and  an  infusion 
of  the  leaves  as  an  aperient,  and  as  a  purgative.    They  have  also  been  employed 
in  England  in  adulterating  tea.    The  ash  keys,  which  have  an  aromatic,  though 
rather  bitter  flavour,  were  formerly  gathered  in  a  green  state,  and  pickled  with 
salt  and  vinegar,  to  be  sent  to  the  table  as  a  sauce,  or,  as  Evelyn  expresses  it, 
"  as  a  delicate  salading."     In  Siberia,  the  keys  are  infused  in  the  water  used  for 
drinking,  to  give  it  what  is  there  considered  an  agreeable  flavour.    The  leaves 
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and  bark  of  the  Fraxinus  e.  heterophylla,  in  that  country,  distil  a  manna,  a  yery 
gentle  purgative,  considerably  used  in  materia  medica,  as  well  as  in  the  veter- 
inary art  This  manna,  when  freshly  gathered,  serves  as  a  good  substitute  for 
sugar.  From  the  ash,  as  before  observed,  are  obtained  the  cantharides  of  the 
shops,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Spanish  flies. 

This  tree,  with  reference  to  its  picturesque  beauties,  is  characterized  by  that 
beautiful  writer,  Bernard  Gilpin,  in  the  following  manner : — "  The  ash  generally 
carries  its  principal  stem  higher  than  the  oak,  and  rises  in  an  easy,  flowing  line ; 
but  its  chief  beauty  consists  in  the  lieh  tness  of  its  whole  appearance.  Its  branches, 
at  first,  keep  close  to  the  trunk,  and  form  acute  angles  with  it ;  but  as  they  begin 
to  lengthen,  they  generally  take  an  easy  sweep ;  and  the  looseness  of  the  leaves 
corresponding  with  the  lightness  of  the  spray,  the  whole  forms  an  elegant  depend- 
ing foliage.  Nothing  can  have  a  better  efiect  than  an  old  ash  hanging  from  the 
corner  of  a  wood,  and  bringing  off  the  heaviness  of  the  other  foliage  with  its  loose 
pendent  branches ;  and  yet,  in  some  soils,  I  have  seen  the  ash  lose  much  of  its 
beauty  in  the  decline  of  age.  Its  foliage  becomes  rare  and  meagre;  and  its 
branches,  instead  of  hanging  looselv,  often  start  away  in  disagreeable  forms.  In 
short,  the  ash  often  loses  that  grandeur  and  beauty  in  old  age  which  the  general- 
ity of  trees,  and  particularly  the  oak,  preserve  till  a  late  period  of  their  existence. 
The  ash  also,  on  another  account,  falls  under  the  displeasure  of  the  picturesque 
eye.  Its  leaf  is  much  tenderer  than  that  of  the  oak,  and  sooner  receives  impres- 
sion from  the  winds  and  frost  Instead  of  contributing  its  tint,  therefore,  in  the 
wane  of  the  year,  among  the  many-coloured  offspring  of  the  woods,  it  shrinks 
from  the  blast,  drops  its  leaf,  and,  in  every  scene  where  it  predominates,  leaves 
wide  blanks  of  desolated  boughs,  amidst  K)liage  yet  fresh  and  verdant  Before 
its  decay,  we  sometimes  see  its  leaf  tinned  with  a  fine  yellow,  well  contrasted 
with  the  neighbouring  greens.  But  this  is  one  of  nature's  casual  beauties ;  much 
oftener,  its  leaf  decays  in  a  dark,  muddy,  unpleasing  tint;  and  yet,  sometimes, 
notwithstanding  this  early  loss  of  its  foliage,  we  see  the  ash,  in  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion, when  the  rains  have  been  abundant,  and  the  season  mild,  retain  its  green, 
when  the  oak  and  the  elm  in  its  neighbourhood  have  put  on  their  autumnal 
attire."  And  the  ash  is  no  less  beautifiJly  characterized  by  Strutt,  in  his  "  Sylva 
Britannica,"  '^  waving  its  slender  branches  over  some  precipice  which  just  affords 
it  soil  sufficient  for  its  footing,  or  springing  between  crevices  of  rock ;  a  happy 
emblem  of  the  hardy  spirit  which  will  not  be  subdued  by  fortune's  scantiness. 
It  is  likewise  a  lovely  object  by  the  side  of  some  crystal  stream,  in  which  it  views 
its  elegant  pendent  foliage,  bending,  Narcissus-like,  over  its  own  charms." 
50 
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Afnonymes. 


Fraxittus  americana, 

Fr^ne  d^Amerique,  Frene  blaHc, 
Amerikanische  Esche, 
Frassino  americano, 
American  Ash, 
White  Ash,  Green  Ash, 


(  WiLLDENow,  Linnssi  Species  Flantamm. 
I  MicHAUi,  North  American  Sylva. 
(  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

Frakce. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Britahc. 

Anolo-Amebica. 


Derivationt.  This  speciM  is  called  Frfne  Mane  or  White  A»h,  from  the  superior  whitenew  of  its  wood,  orer  ererj  other 
species  of  the  genus. 

Engravinga.  Michauz,  North  American  Sylra,  pi.  118 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  ii.,  fig.  1065,  and  rl,  pi.  209 ;  ud 
the  figures  below. 

Speeijic  Characters.    Leaflets  7,  petiolate,  oblong^  acuminate,  shining  above,  quite  entire,  glaucous  beneath. 
Flowers  calyculate. — Dorij  Miller's  Diet. 


Description, 


sssasHE 


Fraxinus  ameri- 
cana, from  the  quali- 
ties of  its   wood,   the 

rapidity  of  its  growth, 

and  the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  among  American  trees.  In  favour- 
able situations,  it  sometimes  attains  the  height 
of  eighty  feet,  with  a  trunk  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  often  is  undivided  for  more  than  half 
of  its  length.  The  bark  is  deeply  furrowed,  with 
the  ridges  crossing  each  other  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  give  the  spaces  between,  the  shape 
of  a  lozenge,  or  what  is  usually  called  diamond 
form.  When  grown  in  an  open  field  or  lawn, 
the  branches  diverge  from  the  central  stem,  in 
a  double  curve,  like  those  of  a  chandelier,  di- 
minishing in  length,  with  great  regularity  as 
they  proceed  upwards.  The  twigs  are  thick, 
and  do  not  taper  to  a  point,  but  end  abruptly,  in  spring,  with  a  large  terminal 
bud.  The  shoots  of  the  first  two  years'  growth  are  of  a  bluish-gray  dolour,  and 
are  perfectly  smooth.  The  buds,  which  are  intensely  bitter,  are  large  and  broad, 
and  are  of  a  pale-brown  colour,  by  which  latter  circumstance  this  tree  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  European  species.  The  leaves  are  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  long,  opposite,  and  composed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  sur- 
mounted by  an  odd  one.  They  are  borne  on  short  petiolules,  are  three  or  four 
•inches  long,  about  two  inches  broad,  oval,  acuminate,  rarely  denticulated,  of  a 
delicate  texture,  with  an  undulated  surface.  Early  in  the  spring,  they  are  cov- 
ered with  a  light  down,  which  gradually  disappears,  and  at  the  approach  of  sum- 
mer, they  are  perfectly  smooth,  of  a  light-green  colour  above,  and  whitish  beneath. 
This  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  surfaces  of  the  leaflets  is  peculiar  to  this  spe- 
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cies,  from  which  circumstance,  it  has  been  called  by  some  botanists,  Praxinus 
discolor.  The  flowers,  which  put  forth  in  the  month  of  May,  are  of  a  light-green 
colour,  and  are  succeeded  by  keys  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  cylindrical 
near  the  base,  and  gradually  flattened  into  a  wing-like  form,  with  their  extremi- 
ties slightly  notched.  They  are  usually  united  in  bunches,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  are  ripe  early  in  autumn. 

Varieties.  For  reasons  stated  in  our  remarks  at  the  commencement  of  this 
genus,  we  have  considered  all  the  alleged  species  of  the  American  ash,  only  as 
varieties,  which  will  be  found  to  be  no  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Euro- 
pean species ;  and  not  half  so  much  so  as  those  of  the  Quercus  cerris,  ilex,  and 
other  species  of  oak,  of  which  very  little  notice  is  taken,  because  they  cannot  be 
readily  propagated  by  grafting.  The  variations  in  the  American  ash  may  be 
characterized  as  follows ;  but  those  who  difler  from  us  in  opinion  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  recognizing  their  names  as  given  by  Michaux,  Loudon,  and  others,  and 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  know  under  what  head  they  are  described  in  the  works 
of  these  authors : — 

1.  F.  A.  LATiFOLiA,  Loudou.  Brood-leaved  American  Ashy  having  broader 
leaves  than  the  species. 

2.  F.  A.  PUBEscENs.  Ptibescettt  American  Ash  ;  Praxinus  tomentosa^  of  Michaux ; 
Praxinus  ptd>esc€7is,  of  Don,  Loudon,  and  others;  Prene pubescent,  Prene  rouge, 
of  the  French;  Red  Ash,  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. This  variety  is  a  beautiful  tree,  some- 
times attaining  a  height  of  sixty  feet,  with  a 
trdnk  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a  deep-brown ;  and 
the  wood,  which  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  is  some- 
what harder,  but  less  elastic,  than  that  of  the 
white  ash,  and  is  applied  to  similar  uses  in  the 
arts.  It  is  inferior  to  that  tree,  both  in  size, 
and  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  the  length 
of  the  annual  shoots,  and  the  distances  between 
the  buds  being  only  about  one  half  as  great. 
The  leaves  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  are  composed  of  three  or  four  pairs 
of  very  acuminate  leaflets,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one.  The  lower  surface  of  the  leaflets,  as 
well  as  the  shoots  of  the  same  season,  .are  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  down,  which,  on  insulated 
trees,  at  the  approach  of  autumn,  becomes  red, 
whence,  probably,  is  derived  the  name  of  the  tree ;  but  by  others  it  is  thought 
to  be  derived  from  the  reddish  colour  of  its  wood.  The  flowers,  which  put  forth 
in  May,  are  succeeded  by  samaras  similar  in  form  and  arrangement  to  those  of  the 
white  ash,  but  difiering  from  them  in  being  not  quite  so  long,  and  in  having  a 
short  mucro  at  the  apex.  This  variety  is  most  abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia;  where  it  prefers  swamps  and  places  frequently  inundated,  or 
liable  to  be  covered  with  water  by  copious  rains.  In  these  situations,  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  shell-bark  hickory,  (Carya  alba,)  bitter-nut  hickory,  (Carya 
amara,)  swamp  white  oak,  (Quercus  prinus  discolor,)  red  maple,  (Acer  rubrum,) 
sweet  gum,  (Liquidambar  styraciflua,)  and  the  tupelo-tree  (Nyssa  biflora.) 
This  variety  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1811,  where  it  can  only  be  consid- 
ered as  an  ornamental  tree. 

3.  F.  A.  suB-puBEscENs.  Slightly -pubescBnt  American  Ash,  having  its  leaflets 
petiolate,  elliptic-oblong,  acuminated,  sharply  serrated,  downy  beneath,  with  the 
common  petioles  glabrous. 
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4.  F.  A.  sAMBUciFOLiA.  Elder4eaved  American  Ash;  Fraxmus  sambucifrMOf 
of  Michaux,  Don,  Loudon,  and  others ;  Frine  a  feuiUes  de  sureau,  Frene  fiotr, 
of  the  French ;  Black  Ash^  Brawn  Ash,  Water  Ashy  of  the  Anglo-Americans. 
This  tree,  in  favourable  situations,  frequently 
attains  a  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with 
a  trunk  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
white  ash  by  its  bark,  which  is  more  inclined  to 
a  yellowish  cast,  is  smoother,  with  the  furrows,  i 
in  old  trees,  parallel  and  perpendicular,  often  1 
infested  with  bunches  of  moss,  and  may,  in 
some  degree,  be  peeled  off  in  small  thin  plates, 
or  laminae.  It  may  also  be  distinguished  by  its 
buds,  which  are  of  a  deep-blue,  or  nearly  black, 
and  by  the  colour  of  its  heart-wood,  which  is  of 
a  fine  bistre-brown.  The  young  shoots  are  of  a 
bright^green,  beset  with  black  dots,  which  dis- 
appear as  the  season  advances.  The  leaves  at 
their  unfolding  are  accompanied  by  stipulse 
which  fall  after  two  or  three  weeks,  are  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  when  fully  devel- 
oped, and  are  composed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one. 
The  leaflets  are  sessile,  oval-acuminate,  denticulated,  of  a  deep-green  colour, 
^  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  and  coated  with  a  reddish  down  upon  the  main 
ribs,  beneath.  When  bruised,  they  emit  an  odour  like  that  of  the  leaves  of  the 
elder.  This  variety  is  among  the  last  trees  which  put  forth  in  spring,  and  the 
earliest  that  lose  their  leaves  in  autumn.  The  very  first  hard  frost  that  comes, 
not  only  causes  its  leaves  to  fade  and  become  yellow,  as  those  p(  the  other  trees, 
but  blackening  and  shrivelling  them  up,  so  that  they  fall  in  showers,  with  the 
least  breath  of  wind.  It  is  often  completely  denuded,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States  by  the  20th  of  September.  The  flowers,  which  put  forth  in 
May  or  June,  are  succeeded  by  flat  samarae  or  keys,  disposed  in  bunches  four  or 
five  inches  long,  that  are  nearly  as  broad  at  the  base  as  at  the  summit.  This 
variety  is  found  chiefly  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  abounds  in  the  British  colonies  of  North  America,  particularly  in  the 
forests  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  where  it  is  generally  found  in  a 
moist  soil,  or  one  that  is  exposed  to  inundations,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by 
the  red  maple,  (Acer  rubrum,)  yellow  birch,  (Betula  excelsa,)  black  spruce, 
(Abies  nigra,)  and  the  American  arbor  vitee  (Thuja  occidentalis.)  In  the  mid- 
dle states  of  the  union,  this  tree  associates  with  the  Fraxinus  a.  pubescens,  and 
the  Acer  rubrum.  Its  wood  is  tougher  and  more  elastic  than  that  of  the  white 
ash,  but  less  durable  when  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  moisture  and  dryness, 
for  which  reason  it  is  less  extensively  used.  Like  the  European  ash,  the  value 
of  its  timber  is  increased  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
species,  the  wood  of  young  trees  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  old  ones.  The 
sap-wood  of  this  variety  is  very  white,  tough,  and  compact,  when  compared 
with  its  heart- wood,  which,  as  before  observed,  is  of  a  fine  bistre-brown,  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  tree  derives  its  name.  Iii  the  parts  of  the  country  where 
this  variety  abounds  it  is  split  into  rails  for  rural  fences,  which  rank  next  to  the 
cedar  for  durability,  but  are  far  more  heavy  and  difficult  to  move.  It  has  also 
been  employed  with  advantage  in  the  construction  of  dams,  wharves,  canals,  and 
other  works,  particularly  in  the  parts  above  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  waters  and 
streams,  where  strength  and  durability  are  required.  It  is  not  employed  by 
coach-makers  nor  mill-wrights,  nor  is  it  ever  wrought  into  oars,  pulleys,  or  hand- 
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spikes,  as  the  aanual  layers  readily  separate,  by  repeated  blows,  or  by  frequent 
bending.  In  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  northern  states  of  the  union, 
it  is  preferred  to  the  white  ash  for  hoops;  and,  as  the  concentric  layers  readily 
yield  by  mailing,  they  are  separated  into  long  strips,  often  as  thin  as  a  wafer, 
which  are  much  used  in  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  corn-riddles, 
and  sometimes  for  the  bottoms  of  chairs.  The  wood  of  this  variety  is  more 
liable  than  any  other  to  be  disfigured  with  knobs  or  wens,  which  are  sometimes 
of  considerable  size,  and  are  detached  from  the  body  6f  the  tree,  and  made  into 
trays  or  bowls.  The  wood  of  these  excrescences  has  the  advantage  of  superior 
solidity,  and  when  carefully  polished,  exhibits  very  singular  undulations  of  fibre, 
and  might  be  profitably  employed  by  cabinet-makers  and  other  manufacturers 
of  fancy  work.  This  sort,  like  most  other  kinds  of  ash,  is  particularly  prolific  in 
potash. 

5.  F.  A.  SAMBUCiFOLiA  CRisPA.  CHsp^leavcd  Elder-leaved  American  Ash^  having 
curled  leaves. 

6.  F.  A.  QUADRANGULATA.  Quodrangular-branched  American  Ash;  Fraximis 
quadrangulcUa,  of  Michaux,  Don,  Loudon,  and  others ;  Frene  quadrangulaire, 
Frene  bleu,  of  the  French ;  Blue  Ash,  of  the  Anglo-Americans.  This  variety,  in 
favourable  situations,  often  attains  a  height  of 

sixty  or  seventy  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  inches.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  cracks 
and  separates  into  thin  plates  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  white  oak  (^duer- 
cus  alba.)  The  leaves  are  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  are  composed  of  from 
two  to  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one.  The  leaflets  are  almost  sessile,  ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, distinctly  toothed,  smooth  on^ 
the  upper  surface,  and  downy  beneath.  The 
branches  are  quadrangular;  and  the  young 
shoots  to  which  the  leaves  are  attached,  are 
dfetinguished  by  four  opposite  membranes, 
nearly  one  third  of  an  inch  broad,  that  are  of 
a  greenish  colour,  and  extend  through  their 
entire  length.  This  character  disappears  in 
the  third  or  fourth  year,  leaving  only  the  traces  of  its  existence.  The  flowers, 
which  put  forth  in  May,  are  succeeded  by  samarae  that  are  flat  from  one  extrem- 
ity to  the  other,  and  blunt  at  both  ends,  but  a  little  narrowed  towards  the  base. 
The  blue  ash  is  chiefly  found  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the  southern  part  of 
Ohio,  where  the  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile  in  an  extreme  degree.  This 
fertility  seems  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  that  degree  of  moisture,  which,  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  the  ash.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  possesses  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  genus ;  and,  of  all  the 
varieties  of  the  western  states,  it  is  the  most  extensively  employed,  and  the  most 
highly  esteemed.  Besides  the  habitual  use  that  is  made  of  it  for  the  frames  of 
carriages,  and  for  the  felloes  of  wheels,  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  it  is  gener- 
ally selected  for  the  flooring  of  houses,  and  frequently  for  their  exterior  covering; 
and,  where  the  tulip-tree,  (Liriodendron,^  does  not  abound,  it  sometimes  serves 
for  the  shingles  of  their  roofs.  It  is  saia  that  a  blue  colour  may  be  extracted 
from  the  bark  of  this  tree ;  from  which  circumstance,  probably,  it  derives  its  com- 
mon name.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1823,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in 
many  of  the  European  and  American  collections. 

7.  F.  A.  QUADRANGULATA  NERVOSA.  Couspicuous-nerved-leaved  Quadrangular- 
branched  American  Ash. 
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8.  P.  A.  JUGLANDiFOLiA.  Wolnut-leaved  Amefican  Ash;  Fraxinus  vhridis,  of 
Michaux;  Fraxinus  juglandifolia^  of  Don,  Loudon,  and  others;  Frene  ifemJBJM 
de  noyer^  Frene  vert,  of  the  French ;  Green  Ash,  of  the  Anglo-Americans.  '"■^'~ 
tree,  in  its  natural  habitat,  usually  attains  a 
height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter ;  but  in  a  state 
of  cultivation,  it  has  exceeded  more  than  double 
of  these  dimensions.  It  is  easily  recognized  by 
the  brilliant  green  colour  of  its  young  leaves ; 
and  by  its  leaves  being  nearly  of  the  same  col- 
our on  both  surfaces.  From  this  uniformity, 
which  is  rarely  observed  in  the  foliage  of  trees, 
Dr.  Muhlenberg  applied  the  specific  name,  con- 
color;  and  Michaux  gave  this  tree  the  popular  . 
name  of  the  "Green  Ash."  The  branches  are  ' 
glabrous,  and,  like  the  buds,  are  of  a  grayish- 
brown.  The  leaves  vary  in  length  from  six  to 
fifteen  inches,  with  from  two  to  four  pairs  of 
leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  according  to  the  vig- 
our of  the  tree,  and  to  the  coolness  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows.  The  leaflets,  which  are  about 
three  inches  long,  are  membranous,  glabrous,  but  not  shming,  sometimes  canes- 
cent  or  glaucous  beneath,  downy  in  the  axils  of  the  veins,  stalked,  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, distinctly  denticulated,  with  glabrous  petioles.  The  flowers,  which  put 
forth  in  May,  occur  in  pendulous  corymbs,  and  are  succeeded  by  linear  samars, 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  white  ash,  but  only  about  one  half  as  large.  This 
variety  is  a  native  of  wet,  shady  woods,  from  Canada  to  Carolina ;  but  is  more 
common  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  than  in 
any  other  sections  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  found  in  abundance  on  die 
banks  of  the  Monongahela  and  of  the  Ohio.  Its  wood  is  distinguished  by  similar 
properties  as  that  of  the  other  trees  of  the  genus,  and  is  applied,  in  the  regions 
where  it  abounds,  to  similar  purposes;  but  as  the  white  ash  and  the  brown- 
hearted  variety  are  more  common  where  it  grows,  which  are  much  superior  in 
size,  the  green  ash  is  only  incidentally  employed.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain 
in  1724,  where  it  is  only  considered  as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  finest  specimen, 
probably  existing  in  the  known  world,  is  on  Pope's  Villa,  at  Twickenham,  in 
England,  which  has  attained  a  height  of  nearly  seventy  feet,  with  a  trunk  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  or  spread  of  branches  as  great  as  its  height 
This  splendid  tree,  which  retains  its  foliage  until  Christmas,  flowers,  but  never 
matures  its  seeds.  This  variety  was  introduced  into  France  in  1775,  and  is  cul- 
tivated for  ornament  in  many  of  the  European  gardens  and  collections. 

9.  F.  A.  JUGLANDIFOLIA  suBSERRATA.  Willdeuow.  SUghtly-toothed  WalntU- 
leaved  American  Ash. 

10.  F.  A.  CAROLINIANA.  CoToUna  Ash;  Fraxinus  pkUycarpa,  of  Michaux; 
Fraxinus  caroliniana,  of  Don,  Loudon,  and  others ;  Frene  de  la  Caroline,  of  the 
French.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  variety,  readily  distinguished  by  the  large 
size  of  its  leaflets,  which  are  nearly  round,  but  acuminated,  petiolate,  serrated, 
glabrous  and  shining  above,  and  seldom  consists  of  more  than  two  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets, with  an  odd  one.  In  spring,  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  the  young 
shoots,  are  covered  with  down,  which  disappears  as  the  summer  advances.  The 
stature  of  this  tree  seldom  exceeds  thirty  feet ;  and  it  often  flowers  and  fruits  at 
half  of  this  height.  The  branches  are  glabrous,  and,  like  the  buds,  are  of  a 
brownish  hue.  The  flowers,  which  put  forth  in  May,  as  in  the  other  varieties, 
are  small,  and  not  very  conspicuous.    They  are  succeeded  by  samarse  which  are 
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*  unlike  those  of  any  of  the  preceding  sorts;  being  flat,  oval,  and  often  almost  as 

((    •      broad  as  they  are  long.     This  tree  is  a  native  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia, 

abounding  chiefly  on  the  river  of  Cape  Fear,  in  North  Carolina,  and  upon  Ashley 

and  Cooper  Rivers,  in  South  Carolina.    From  its  inferior  dimensions,  this  vari- 

'  ety  is  not  much  used  in  the  arts ;  although  it  possesses  properties  of  eminent  util- 

(  ity.    It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1783,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 

Europe,  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

11.  P.  A.  EPiPTERA.  Wing-toppedseeded  American  Ash;  Fraximis  epiptera, 
of  Don,  Loudon,  and  others.  This  variety  may  be  distinguished  by  its  lanceo- 
late-elliptic leaflets,  which  are  subserrated,  opaque,  and  downy  beneath,  on  the 
veins.  The  samars  are  cuneated,  obtuse,  and  emarginate  at  the  apex,  and  terete 
at  the  base.  The  young  branches  are  green,  and  covered  with  white  dots ;  the 
bark  chinky ;  the  buds  brown ;  and  the  flowers  calyculate,  which  put  forth  in 

.  May.    A  tree  thirty  feet  high,  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 

and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1823. 

12.  P.  A.  PLATYCARPA.  Brood-fruUed  American  Ash;  Fraxintis pkUycarpa,  of 
Don,  Loudon,  and  others.  The  leaflets  of  this  variety  are  almost  sessile,  very 
distinctly  serrated,  elliptic-lanceolate,  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad ;  hav- 
ing the  larger  veins  villous  beneath.  The  samaree  are  elliptic-lanceolate,  two 
inches  long,  and  acute  at  both  ends.  A  tree  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high ;  native 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina;  introduced  into  Britain  in  1724;.  and  flowers  in  May. 
It  is  very  easily  known  from  all  other  American  varieties,  by  the  leaves  dying 
off,  in  autumn,  of  a  fine  purple. 

13.  P.  A.  EXPANSA.  Expanded  American  Ash;  Fraxinus  expansa,  of  Don, 
Loudon,  and  others.  The  leaflets  of  this  variety  occur  in  five  pairs,  three  inches 
long,  ovate-oblong,  unequally  serrated,  acuminated,  glabrous,  but  not  shining,  and 
petiolate.  The  branches  are  glabrous,  smooth,  and  green,  when  young,  with  the 
buds  brown.  A  tree  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height ;  native  of  North  America ; 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1824,  and  flowers  in  May. 

14.  F.  A.  PULVERULENTA.  Powdepy-petioled  American  Ash  ;  Fraxinus  ptdvenir 
lenia,  of  Don,  Loudon,  and  others. 

15.  P.  A.  RUBicuNDA.  Reddish-vcincd  American  Ash;  Fraxinus  ndficunday  of 
Don,  Loudon,  and  others. 

16.  P.  A.  LONGiPOLiA.  Long-lcavcd  American  Ash;  Fraxinus  longifolia,  of 
Don,  Loudon,  and  others. 

17.  P.  A.  viRiDis.  Green-branched  American  Ash ;  Fraxinus  viridis,  of  Don, 
Loudon,  and  others  (but  not  P.  viridis  of  MichauxJ 

18.  P.  A.  ciNERA.  Oray-budded  American  Ash ;  Fraxinus  cinera,  of  Don,  Lou- 
don, and  others. 

19.  P.  A.  NIGRA.  Black-branched  American  Ash;  Fraxinus  nigra,  of  Don, 
Loudon,  and  others. 

20.  P.  A.  FuscA.  Brown-branched  American  Ash;  Fraxinus  fusca,  of  Don, 
Loudon,  and  others. 

21.  P.  A.  RUFA.  Rufaus'hmredrleafleted  American  Ash;  Fraxinus  rufa,  of 
Don,  Loudon,  and  others. 

22.  P.  A.  PANNOSA.  doth'like'leaved  American  Ash ;  Fraxinus  pannosa,  of 
Don,  Loudon,  and  others.  A  tree  with  fulvous  buds,  native  of  Carolina,  intro- 
duced into  Britain  in  1820. 

23.  P.  A.  TRiPTERA.  Threc-winged-fruUed  American  Ash;  Fraxinus  iriptera, 
of  Nuttal,  a  native  of  the  oak  forests  of  South  Carolina. 

Geography  and  History,  The  Fraxinus  americana  is  a  native  of  North 
America  from  Labrador  to  Carolina ;  is  particularly  abundant  in  Canada  and 
New  Brunswick;  and,  as  a  cold  climate  is  more  congenial  to  its  growth  than 
a  warm  one,  it  is  found  in  greater  numbers  north  of  the  river  Hudson  than 
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south  of  it.  la  the  upper  part  of  New  Hampshire,  it  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  white  elm,  (Ulmus  americana,)  yellow  birch,  (Betula  excelsa,)  ixdiite  maple, 
f  Acer  eriocarpum,)  hemlock  spruce,  (Abies  canadensis,)  and  the  black  sprace 
(Abies  nigra);  and  in  New  Jersey,  it  is  mingled  with  the  red  maple,  (Acer 
rubrum,)  shell-bark  hickory,  (Carya  alba,)  and  the  sycamore-tree  (Platanos 
occidentalis.) 

This  species  was  first  introduced  into  Britain  by  Mark  Catesby,  in  1723 ;  and, 
in  about  the  year  1826,  when  Cobbett  became  a  narseryman,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended various  kinds  of  American  trees,  seyeral  plantations  of  the  white  ash 
were  formed,  in  .difierent  parts  of  England ;  but  a  sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  tree,  as  compared  with  the  common  European 
ash.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  young  trees  are  generally  more  or  lesa 
injured  by  the  spring  frosts ;  nevertheless,  in  Surrey,  at  St  Ann's  Hill,  there  is  a 
specimen,  which,  in  thirty-six  years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of 
thirty-three  feet 

In  France,  at  Clairvault,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species,  which  had  attained  the 
height  of  thirty  feet,  in  thirty  years  after  planting. 

In  Russia,  the  American  ash,  and  several  of  its  varieties,  are  planted  in  the 
government  garden,  at  Odessa,  and  it  is  stated  by  M.  le  Chevalier  Deseemet, 
conseiller  de  cour,  that  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  prospering  in  soils 
where  the  European. ash  wUl  languish.  ''They  are  not,"  says  he,  ''like  Frax- 
inus  excelsior,  subject  to  lose  their  leaves  by  the  ravages  of  the  insect  Cantharis 
?esicatoria,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  may,  consequently,  be  planted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  dwelling-houses.  They  resist  the  burning  heats  of  summer 
much  better  than  the  European  ash-tree,  and  maintain  a  deep-green  foUage  during 
the  hottest  weather,  when  that  of  the  common  ash  becomes  pale,  and  very  fre- 
quently withers  and  drops."  "In  short,  the  American  ash-trees,"  he  adds, 
"  deserve  to  be  extensively  cultivated  in  forests,  in  lines  for  bordering  roads,  and 
in  small  groups  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds." 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  John  Pearson,  in  a  communication  to  Dr.  James  Mease,  in 
the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,"  for  the 
year  1807,  that,  in  Wayne  county,  Pennsylvania,  there  were  white  ash-trees  five 
feet  in  diameter,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in  length. 

SoUj  Situation,  Propagation,  ^e.  The  most  favourite  situations  of  the  Frax- 
inus  americana  are  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams,  the  edges  or  acclivities  <^ 
swamps,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  intermingled  with  the  fragments 
of  rocks.  The  propagation  and  culture  of  this  tree  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
European  species. 

Insects,  Acddenls,  ^c.  The  Fraxinus  americana,  like  its  European  congener, 
is  but  little  subject  to  accidents  and  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  only  insects 
that  prove  particularly  injurious  to  this  tree,  are  the  larvae  or  borers  of  the  Tro- 
chilium  denudcUttm,  described  by  Dr.  Harris,  in  "  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science," 
and  also  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts  injurious  to  Vegetation." 
These  borers  perforate  the  bark  and  the  sap-wood  of  the  trunk  of  the  a«h,  from 
the  roots  upwards,  and  are  also  found  in  all  the  branches  of  any  considerable 
size.  The  trees  thus  infested  soon  show  symptoms  of  disease,  in  the  death  of 
the  branches  near  the  summit ;  and  when  these  insects  become  nnmerous,  the 
trees  no  longer  increase  in  size  and  height,  and  premature  decay  and  death  ensue. 
These  insects  assume  the  chrysalis  form  in  June  and  July,  when  they  may  be 
seen  projecimg  half  way  out  of  their  round  holes  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  during 
which  months,  their  final  transformation  is  eflfeCted,  when  they  burst  forth,  and 
escape  in  the  winged  state. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  white  ash,  in  young,  thrifty  trees,  is 
very  white  from  the  bark  to  the  centre ;  but  in  large,  old  trees,  the  heart- wood  is 
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of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  the  sap-wood  white.  When  the  annual  layers  are  thick 
and  coarse,  it  is  exceedingly  tough  and  elastic,  and  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
various  purposes  for  which  the  Fraxinus  excelsior  is  used  in  Europe.  In  Amer- 
ica, the  wood  of  this  tree  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  strength  and  suppleness,  and 
is  advantageously  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  uses,  of  which  we  shall  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  most  common.  It  is  selected  by  coach  and  wagon-makers 
for  the  felloes  of  wheels,  for  shafts,  and  for  the  frames  of  carriage  bodies,  and  for 
those  of  light  wagons.  It  is  also  in  very  general  use  for  agricultural  implements 
and  domestic  wares,  particularly  for  the  handles  of  spades,  hoes,  shovels,  forks, 
rakes,  scythes,  &c.  in  Canada,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  extensively  used  for  hoops  and  staves,  the  latter  of  which  are  of  a  quality 
between  those  of  the  white  and  red  oaks,  and  are  esteemed  best  for  casks  con- 
taining salted  provisions  and  flour.  It  has  also  been  admitted  into  the  lower 
frames  of  vessels,  but  is  considered  inferior  to  that  of  the  yellow  birch,  (Betula 
excelsa,)  and  to  the  heart  of  the  red  beech.  For  the  blocks  to  pulleys,  particu- 
larly those  used  in  ships,  and  the  pins  for  belaying  the  cordage,  this  wood  is  very 
appropriate ;  and,  on  account  of  its  strength  and  elasticity,  it  is  esteemed  as  supe- 
rior to  every  other  species  of  timber  for  oars.  It  is  extensively  exported  to  Europe, 
especially  to  England,  in  the  form  of  planks,  and  the  oars  of  this  wood  are  used  in 
all  the  navies  of  the  world.  The  inner  bark  of  this  tree  imparts  a  very  perma- 
nent yellow  to  skins,  and  may  be  xxaeA  with  advantage  in  dyeing  wool. 
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Genus  ORNUS,  Pers. 

Oleaceoe.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Syt.  Nat,  Sfft.  Lin, 

SynonymM, 
OmuSf  JVozviKs,  Of  Authors. 


Frene  a  fleors,  Frdne  k  la  manne,  Omier,  j  p- .  ,,«- 
-  Oroe,  ) 


Bluhende  Esche,  Gbricamt. 

Omo,  Italy. 

Flowering  Ash,  Mazma  Ash,  Britain  aitd  Akolo-Axerica. 

DeriviUioru.    The  word  Omu9  ti  derired  Trom  the  Greek  orot,  a  moanUtn ;  having  reference  to  some  of  the  Imm  of  ihis 
"enuB  as  growing  on  hills  and  moantains.    The  apeciea  were  cUuMifled  under  the  head  o\  Fraxinua  of  the  old  authors. 

Generic  Characters.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  or  of  diiitinct  sexes.  Calyx  4-parted  or  4-toothed.  Corolla 
4-parted;  segments  long,  ligolate.  Stamens  with  long  filaments.  Stigma  emarginate.  Samara  1- 
celled,  1-seeded,  winged.— Don,  Miller's  Diet. 

\  HIS  genus  embraces  trees  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  of  North 
America;  with  impari-pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  or  axillary 
panicles  of  flowers,  distinguished  from  those  of  the  conmion  ash, 
by  having  corollas.  They  may  all  be  propagated  from  seeds,  by 
grafting  or  budding,  or  by  cuttings  and  layers. 

,    _   .  _       Several,  if  not  all  the  species  of  both  the  genera  Fraxinus  and 

Ornus,  extravasate  sap,  which,  when  it  becomes  concrete,  is  mild  and  mucilag- 
inous. This  sap  is  produced  more  abundantly  by  the  Ornus  europsea,  and  some 
of  its  varieties,  than  by  any  other  species ;  and,  when  collected,  it  forms  the 
manna  of  commerce.  This  substance  is  chiefly  collected  in  Calabria  and  Sicily; 
where,  according  to  the  **  Materia  Medica"  of  Geoffroy,  the  manna  runs  of  itself 
from  the  trunks  of  some  trees,  while  it  does  not  flow  from  others  unless  wounds 
are  made  in  the  bark.  Those  trees  which  yield  the  manna  spontaneously  grow 
in  the  most  favourable  situations;  and  the  sap  runs  from  them  of  its  own  accord 
only  during  the  greatest  heats  of  summer.  It  begins  to  ooze  out  about  mid-day, 
in  the  form  of  a  clear  liquid,  which  soon  thickens,  and  continues  to  run  until 
the  cool  of  the  evening ;  when  it  begins  to  harden  into  granules,  that  are  scraped 
oflf  the  following  morning.  When  the  night  has  been  damp  or  rainy,  the  manna 
does  not  harden,  but  runs  to  the  ground,  and  is  lost.  This  kind  is  called  memna 
in  tears  (manna  lagrima,  of  the  Sicilians) ;  and  it  is  as  pure  and  white  as  the 
finest  sugar.  About  the  end  of  July,  when  the  liquid  ceases  to  flow  of  itself, 
incisions  are  made  through  the  bark  and  soft  wood;  and  into  these  incisions 
slender  pieces  of  straw  or  twig  are  inserted,  on  which  the  manna  runs,  and,  in 
hardening,  entirely  coats  them  over.  This  is  the  common  manna  of  the  shops, 
which  is  thus  collected  in  the  form  of  tubes;  and  is  called  by  the  Sicilians, 
manna  in  cannoli  or  manna  cannoli.  Another  sort,  which  is  inferior  to  the 
two  preceding,  is  procured  by  making  an  oblong  incision  in  the  trees,  in  July  or 
August,  and  taking  ofi*  a  piece  of  the  bark  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  two 
inches  in  breadth.  This  kind,  which  is  called  manna  ^assa,  is  the  coarsest  of 
all ;  but,  as  it  is  obtained  with  the  least  trouble,  and  m  great  abundance,  it  is 
also  the  cheapest.  Sometimes,  instead  of  cutting  out  a  piece  of  bark,  and  leaving 
the  wound  open,  two  horizontal  gashes  arc  made,  one  a  little  above  the  other ; 
in  the  upper  of  which  is  inserted  the  stalk  of  a  maple  leaf,  the  point  of  the  leaf 
being  fixed  in  the  lower  gash,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  a  cup  to  receive  the  manna. 
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and  to  protect  it  from  dust  and  other  impurities.  The  greater  part  of  the  manna 
of  commerce  is  procured  in  the  latter  manner ;  and  it  is  imported  in  chests,  in 
long  pieces,  or  granulated  fragments,  of  a  whitish  or  pale-yellow  colour,  and  in 
some  degree  transparent  The  inferior  kind,  which  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour, 
comes  in  adhesive  masses,  and  is  moist  and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Manna  from 
the  ash  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweetish  taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight 
degree  of  bitterness.  It  is  considered  as  aperient,  and  was  formerly  much  used 
in  medicine ;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  employed  to  disguise  other  drugs  in  adminis- 
tering them  to  children,  and  is  used  as  a  purgative  in  the  veterinary  art.  This 
kind  of  manna,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  mentioned  in  the 
Holy  Writ,  which  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  manna  produced  by  the 
Alhagi  maurorum,  a  low  shrub  two  or  three  feet  high,  native  of  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  other  eastern  countries.  The  Arabians  have  a 
tradition  that,  this  manna  fell  from  the  clouds  upon  this  plant  to  feed  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert.  This,  however,  is  contrary  to  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, namely,  that  the  miraculous  manna  appeared  only  on  the  rocks,  and  on 
the  sand,  and  hence  the  surprise  of  the  Israelites,  who  would  not  have  been 
astonished  if  they  had  seen  small  portions  of  it  on  the  shrubs ;  but  who,  finding 
it  in  such  immense  quantities  on  the  ground,  where  they  had  never  seen  it  before, 
could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  the  same  thing,  and  exclaimed  in  Hebrew,  '*  Man^^  7 
that  is  to  say,  ''  What  is  it  ?  "  whence,  possibly  the  name.  The  manna  produced 
by  the  alhagi  is  a  natural  exudation  from  the  leaves  and  branches,  which  takes 
place  only  in  very  hot  weather.  At  first,  it  resembles  drops  of  honey ;  but  gran- 
ulates on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  into  particles  of  different  sizes,  but  s^^ra 
larger  than  a  coriander  seed.  Another  species  of  manna  is  obtained  in  Arabia 
from  the  tamarisk-tree,  (Tamarix  gallica,j)  by  the  puncture  of  the  Coccus  man- 
niparus.  A  similar  substance  is  also  obtamed  from  the  larch,  (Larix  europsea,) 
in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  manfte  de  Briang&ii. 
This  substance  is  a  kind  of  sap  of  a  sweetish,  but  insipid  taste,  which,  towards 
the  end  of  May,  and  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  exudes,  according  to 
some,  only  during  the  night,  from  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots;  but  which, 
according  to  others,  transpires  from  the  buds  and  leaves,  on  which  it  coagulates 
in  the  form  of  little  white  glutinous  grains,  that  are  easily  scraped  off.  In  the 
morning,  young  larch-trees,  before  they  are  struck  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  will 
be  found  covert  with  it ;  but  the  grains,  if  not  gathered,  will  soon  disappear.  It 
resembles  the  manna  of  the  flowering  ash,  (Ornus  europaea  rotundifolia,)  but  is 
less  purgative.  The  rhododendron,  the  walnut,  the  beech,  and  the  Norway  maple, 
also  yield  an  analogous  substance,  as  probably,  do  various  other  trees ;  for  the 
sap  of  most  ligneous  plants  is  more  or  less  sweet  and  mucilaginous ;  and,  conse- 
quently, when  collected  in  any  quantity,  is  susceptible  of  becoming  concrete  by 
evaporation.  The  manna  of  Lebanon  is  the  gum  mastic  obtained  from  the  Pis- 
tacia  lentiscus;  and  the  manna  of  Poland  is  composed  of  the  seeds  of  the  Glyce- 
ria  fluitans. 


Omua  atnerieana,   • 
THE  AMERICAN  FLOWERING  ASH. 


Synonymes. 


Draxitaa  ameriama, 

Omus  amencanOf 

Omier  d'Amerique, 
Amerikanische  Bluhende-Eschej 
Orno  amehcano, 
American  Flowering  Ash, 


Lncitjsvs,  Species  Flantamm. 

PuBSBy  Flora  Americs  Septentnooalis. 

DoN|  Miller's  Dictionary. 

Loudon,  Arboretom  Britannicttm. 

Fbahcs. 

GBUtANT. 

Italy. 

BaiTAiir  AND  Akolo-Axexica. 


Engrminga.    London,  Arbontam  Briuuiniciim,  il«,  fig.  1070;  tod  tbe  flgviw  below. 

Specific  Characters  Leaves  with  2—^  pairs  of  oblong  or  ovate-acamiiiated,  shining,  senated  lealkts,  eacb 
3--5  in.  long,  and  2  in.  broad,  and  having  the  larger  veins  rather  villoas,  glancoos,  and  naler  beneath. 
the  odd  one  rather  cordate.  Flowers  with  petals,  disposed  in  terminal  panicles.  Branches  browiush- 
gray.    Bads  brown.    Samara  narrow,  obtnse,  mncronate.-^Doiii  Millers  Diet. 


Description. 

I  HE  Omns  americana  is  a  beautiful 

tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  thirty 

or  forty  fee^   and  flowering  in 

April  and  May.     The  difference 

between  this  sort  and  the  manna  ash  of  Europe  is  so  very 
slight,  that  donbts  are  entertained  by  some,  of  there  being 
but  one  species.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  was 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1820,  where  it  is  cultivated  for 
ornament,  and  is  highly  prized.  There  are  plants  of  it 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  at  London,  and  in 
the  arboretum  at  Kew,  where,  in  the  last-named  place,  it  is  grafted  on  the  Fibx- 
inus  excelsior ;  and  the  point  where  the  scion  was  inserted  in  the  stock,  is  said  to 
have  enlarged  nearly  as  much  as  the  stock  itself,  a  proof  that  the  American  flow- 
ering ash  is  a  more  robust-growing  tree  than  the  Onius  enropsBa,  which  was  also 
engrafted  in  a  similar  manner,  but  did  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  with  the 
stock.  When  no  other  mode  can  be  obtained  of  rendering  a  tree  gardenesque, 
Mr.  Loudon  suggests,  that,  in  order  to  give  the  trunk  an  architectural  base,  adow- 
growing  species  may  be  grafted  <m  one  that  is  more  vigorous ;  and  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  art  of  grafting  might  be  worth  adopting  for  certain  ornamental  trees 
to  be  planted  in  exposed  situations  3  for  an  architectural  base  to  a  tree  is  strongly 
expressive  of  its  stability. 


\ 


Oenua  CAT  ALP  A,  Juss. 

Bigaomacoe.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

S^.  NaL  Sytt.  Lin, 


Caialpa,  BignarUa,  Of  Authors. 

Derivaiiont.    The  word  Caialpa  \s  ropposed  to  be  corrupted  fbom  an  Indian  name  of  a  tree  betonsing  to  thia  genua;  and 
Bignonia  was  ao  called  bj  Toumefort,  In  compliment  to  the  AbM  Bignon,  librarian  to  Louis  ZIY. 

<xeneric  Characters.  Calyx  2-parted.  Corolla  campanolate,  witli  a  ventricose  tube,  and  an  unequal  4- 
lobed  limb.  Stamens  5,  2  of  which  are  fertile,  and  3  of  them  sterile.  Stigma  bilamellate.  Capsule 
si1ique>fonned,  long,  cylindrical,  2-valYed.  Dbsepiment  opposite  the  valves.  Seeds  membranously 
margined,  and  pappose  at  the  base  and  apex. — Dm,  MUltr's  jHct. 

jHE  genus  Catalpa  was  constituted  by  Jussieu  from  the  Bignonia 
catcdpa  of  Tournefort,  and  comprises  but  one  species,  native  of 
North  America.  Nearly  allied  to  the  same  natural  family  is 
the  order  Scrophulariaceee,  which  embraces  that  magnificent  tree, 
the  Paulowniaimperialis,  so  called  by  Sieber,  in  honour  of  the 
Hereditary  Princess  of  the  Netherlands,  who  was  daughter  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  The  leaves  ofthePaulowniaare  cordate,  deeply  serrated,  and 
slightly  ciliated,  having  the  general  appearance  of  those  of  a  gigantic  sun-flower. 
The  flowers,  which  put  forth  in  April  or  May,  are  blue,  resembling  those  of  the 
Gloxinia  caulescens,  and  have  an  agreeable  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
mock  orange,  (Philadelphus  coronarius,)  but  less  powerful.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1840,  and  into  France  two 
or  three  years  before  that  date.  It  has  proved  quite  hardy  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  at  Paris,  where  it  withstood  the  wmter  of  1838-9  without  any  coverings 
and  in  1842,  had  acquired  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  producing  leaves  two  feet  in 
diameter.  Tlie  plants  at  Trianon  have  been  much  more  rapid  in  their  growth, 
having  made  shoots  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  length  in  a  single  year.  This 
species  was  introduced  into  the  United  States,  in  1843,  by  Messrs.  Parsons,  of 
Flushing,  near  New  York,  where  it  remained  in  the  open  air,  without  any  cov- 
ering, during  the  last  two  winters.  It  has  since  been  propagated  in  several  nur- 
series in  the  union,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  addition  to  our  shrubberies  and 
ornamental  plantations,  particularly  in  situations  where  immediate  efiect  is  the 
object.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  put  into  thumb-pots,  and 
will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil ;  but  it  thrives  best  in  one  that  is  dry,  and 
somewhat  loamy. 


Catalpa  syringtBfolia, 
THE  LILAC-LEAVED  CATALPA-TREE. 


Bignonia  catalpa, 

Catalpa  syringafolia, 

Catalpa, 

Bois  Shavanon,  . 

Trompetenbaam, 

Catalpa,  Catawba-tiee, 


iSyvumymes. 


LnrN  jtnSy  Species  Flantarum. 
MicHAux,  North  Americaa  Sylra. 
Don,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Bntannicum. 
Britain,  Francs,  and  Italy. 
FrencsLouisiana. 
Germany. 
Un^BD  Statss. 


Dtriwtum:    Tha  word  Catalpa  1i  suppond  to  be  a  corruption  of  Catateba.  tba  name  of  an  Indian  tribe  that  fanaadf 
the  Carolinas.    The  French  of  Louieiana  call  thia  tree  Bou  Shavanon^  from  Ita  beiof  Am 


pled  a  great  part  of  Georgia  and 

abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Siavanoni  now  called  Cumberland  RlTer. 
form  of  ita  dowera. 


The  German  name  signifies  TWmpet-tne,  firom  thi 


figures  below. 


Micbaux,  North  American  Bjln,  pL  64;  Loudon,  Arimreliim  BritannicwD,  tU.,  pL  81S  et  S16;  and  the 


Spedfie  Characters,    Leaves  cordate,  flat,  3  in  a  wborl,  large,  and  deciduous.    Branches  strong.    Fuii- 
cles  large,  branchy^  terminal.    Corollas  white,  speckled  with  purple  and  yellow.— Don,  Millar's  DieL 


Description. 

[HE  Catalpa  syringaefolia,  in 
its  natural  habitat,  fre- 
quently exceeds    fifty  feet 

in    height,    with    a    trunk 

from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  bark,  which  is  of  a 
silver-gray  colour,  and  but  slightly  furrowed ;  and 
by  its  wide-spreading  head,  disproportioned  in  size 
to  the  diameter  of  its  trunk.  It  also  differs  from 
most  other  trees  in  the  fewness  of  its  branches,  and  ,        ^ 

the  fine,  pale-green  of  its  very  large  leaves,  which  I  \\  \     \    \  *" 
are  late  in  coming  out  in  spring,  and  are  among  \      ^X\  \  V 
the  first  to  shrink  at  the  approach  of  autump.     \       -^  ^ /  ^^ 
They  are  heart-shaped,  petiolated,  often  six  or       ^^^l^O^'y^ 
seven  inches  in  width,  glabrous  above,  and  downy  \v_-^-^  \ 

beneath,  particularly  on  the  principal  ribs.  The 
flowers,  which  put  forth  in  July  or  August,  oc- 
cur in  large  bunches,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  and  are  white,  marked  with  purple  and  yellow  spots.  In  favourable 
seasons,  they  are  succeeded  by  capsules  or  seed-pods,  which  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  common  cabbage,  but  on  a  larger  scale ;  being  frequently  two  feet 
long,  and  curved  upwards,  resembling  horns.  They  are  cvlindrical  and  pendent, 
of  a  brownish  colour,  when  ripe,  and  contain  thin,  flat  seeds,  developed  in  a  long, 
narrow,  membranous  wing,  terminated  by  a  hairy  tuft.  Each  seed  with  its 
wing,  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  broad. 

Ueography  and  History.    The  Catalpa  syringeefolia  is  indigenous  to  the  south- 
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em  states  of  the  American  union,  and  is  first  met  with,  in  a  wild  state,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Savannah,  and  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
on  those  of  the  Cumberland,  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  degrees  of 
latitude.  Farther  south,  it  is  more  conimon^  and  abounds  near  the  borders  of  all 
the  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Mississippi,  or  water  the  westerly  part  of  Florida. 
In  a  cultivated  state,  it  is  to  be  met  with,  as  an  ornamental  tree,  in  most  of  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  from  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  to  Newburyport,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  but  in  the  latter  place,  it  dwindles  down  to  a  mere  shrub,  and  is  often 
killed  back  by  the  frost. 

This  species  was  introduced  into  Britain,  by  Mark  Catesby,  in  1726,  and  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  gardens  and  collections,  both  in  that  country,  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  largest  recorded  tree  of  this  species  in  Britain,  is  at  Syon,  which  is  fifty- 
two  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  or  spread 
of  branches  of  fifty  feet. 

The  largest  catalpa  in  France  is  at  the  Sc6aux,  which,  in  thirty  years  after 
planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  that  of  the  head  thirty  feet. 

At  Schwobber,  in  Hanover,  Germany,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species,  exceeding 
thirty  feet  in  height. 

In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  university  botanic  garden,  there  is  a  catalpa, 
which,  in  twenty-six  years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  forty  feet, 
with  a  tnmk  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  or  spread  of  branches 
of  twenty-four  feet. 

In  various  parts  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Milan  and  Montpellier,  the  catalpa  is  planted  as  a  road-side  tree, 
and  along  the  avenues  to  houses  in  the  country,  where,  with  the  Melia  azeda- 
rach,  and  the  tulip-tree,  (Liriodendron,^  and  in  some  places,  wheve  the  soil  is 
moist,  with  the  Magnolia  acuminata,  ana  other  species,  it  forms  a  scene  of  splen- 
dour and  beauty,  worthy  of  a  climate  so  congenial  to  vegetation. 

About  the  first  tree  of  this  species,  which  was  introduced  into  New  England, 
is  said  to  stand  in  front  of  the  late  residence  of  Major  Babcock,  in  Washington 
street,  Hartford,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  It  is  represented  as  being  of  a  large 
size,  and  when  in  bloom,  appears  like  one  solid  mass  of  elegant  flowers.  It  is 
believed  to  exceed  fifty  years  of  age. 

Propagation^  ^c.  The  catalpa  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds;  but  it  will 
grow  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  root ;  and,  when  thus  raised,  it  will  flower 
much  sooner  than  when  propagated  by  seeds.  The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth  till 
it  acquires  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  which,  in  a  deep,  free  soil,  it  will  usually 
attain  in  ten  years.  Seedling  plants  generally  begin  to  flower,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years ;  and  in  soils  and  situations  where  the 
wood  is  well  ripened,  they  continue  flowering  every  year,  making  a  splendid 
appearance,  not  only  from  the  large  size  and  lively  colour  of  the  blossoms,  but 
from  the  fine  pale-green  of  its  leaves. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  catalpa  is  remarkably  light,  of  a  very 
fine  texture,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  Its  colour  is  of  a  grayish- 
white  ;  and,  when  properly  seasoned,  it  is  very  durable.  It  resembles  the  wood 
of  the  sycamore,  (Platanus,)  with  this  exception,  that  the  latter  is  of  a  reddish 
hue,  and  is  less  durable  when  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  moisture  and  dry- 
ness. It  is  sometimes  used  for  posts  to  rural  fences,  and  in  cabinet-making.  If 
a  portion  of  the  bark  of  the  catalpa  be  removed  in  the  spring,  a  venomous  and 
offensive  odour  is  exhaled.  In  a  thesis,  read  at  the  medical  college  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  bark  of  this  tree  was  maintained  to  be  tonic,  and  more  powerfully 
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antiseptic  thaa  that  of  the  Cinchona  officinalis.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  good 
antidote  for  the  bite  of  snakes.  It  is  stated  that  the  honey  collected  from  the 
flowers  is  poisonous,  and  that  its  effects,  though  less  alarming,  are  analogoos  to 
those  produced  from  the  honey  of  the  yellow  jasmine  (Gelsenium  nitidum.) 
The  flowers  are  extolled  as  being  a  sovereign  remedy  against  asthma. 


Qanm  LAURUS,  Plin. 

Lauracew.  Eiuie^Ddria  Monogjrnia. 

Sytt.  Nat.  s^L  Lin, 

Launts,  Persea,  Borbonia,  Qv  Auxhobs. 

Derivation,   The  word  Launu  is  deriired  from  the  Latio  lavs,  praise :  in  reference  to  tba  ancient  cuatom  of  cnwninf  tha 
RonMD  cooquerora  wiili  kniel,  in  Uia  Iciiunplial  proceairiona. 

Gmerie  CharaOers.  Sexes  polygamous,  or  dicecious.  Calyx  with  6  sepals.  Stamens  9 ;  6  exterior,  3 
interior,  and  each  of  them  having  a  pair  of  gland-like  bodies  attached  to  its  base.  These  have  been 
deemed  imperfect  stamens.  Anthers  adnate ;  of  2  cells  in  most  of  the  species,  of  4  unequal  ones  in 
the  others ;  each  cell  is  closed  by  a  vertical  valve,  that  opens  elastically,  and  often  carries  up  the  pol- 
len in  a  mass.  Fruit  a  carpel  that  is  pulpy  externally,  and  includes  1  seed.  Cotyledons  eccentrically 
peltate,  or,  in  other  words,  attached  to  the  remainder  of  the  embryo  a  little  above  the  base  line.— X^m- 
don,  Arboretum, 

^HE  genus  Laurus  has  been  divided  by  modern  botanists,  and  sev- 
eral genera  formed  out  of  it;  but,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  the 
convenience  of  classification,  we  have  retained  the  Linneean  names 
in  all  the  species  which  we  have  noticed.  There  are  only  three 
perfectly  hardy  kinds,  namely,  Laurus  nobilis,  sassafras,  and  ben- 
_  zoin ;  but  there  are  several  species  that  will  live  in  the  open  air  in 

mild  climates,  or  with  little  protection,  which  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 
The  Laurus  benzoin,  (spice  bush,)  is  a  beautiful  deciduous  shrub,  a  native,  from 
Virginia  to  Canada,  growing  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  is  readily 
distinguished  by  its  highly  pungent  and  aromatic  bark,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
stimulant  and  tonic,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  regions  where  it  abounds,  in 
the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers;  and  hence,  is  sometimes  csAled  fever  bush.  The 
Laurus  cinnamomum,  and  cassia,  which  are  natives  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  Cochin- 
China,  Sumatra,  &c.,  and  which  are  cultivated  in  India,  Mauritius,  Jamaica, 
Brazil,  and  other  places,  produce  the  cinnamon  and  cassia  of  commerce.  What 
are  called  cassia  budsy  are  not  obtained  from  the  Laurus  cassia,  but  are  the  hexan- 
gular,  fleshy  receptacles  of  the  seeds  of  the  true  cinnamon-tree.  Cassia  bark 
and  buds  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  cinnamon  bark,  but  they  are  consid- 
ered as  inferior  in  value,  on  account  of  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  muci- 
lage. Prom  the  present  genus  we  also  derive  a  portion  of  the  camphor  of  com- 
merce, which  is  the  product  of  the  Laurus  camphora,  hereafter  considered.  The 
Laurus  indica  is  indigenous  to  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  the  wood  of 
which  is  highly  esteemed  in  cabinet-making.  It  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  mahogany,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  less  brown  in  its  colour.  Hence  it 
is  imported  into  England  under  the  name  of  Madeira  mahogany. 

To  the  s€une  natural  order  belong  the  California  bay-tree,  (Drimophyllum  pau- 
ciflorum,)  and  the  Califomian  umbBllularia,  (Umbellularia  califomica,)  both  ele- 
gant evergreen  trees,  natives  of  Upper  California,  the  former  growing  to  a  height 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  the  latter  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
with  a  trunk  from  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  Its  foliage,  according  to  Mr. 
Nuttall,  gives  out,  when  bruised,  a  most  powerful  camphorated  odour,  which, 
from  its  pungency,  is  capable  of  exciting  sneezing.  "  The  volatile  oil,"  observes 
the  same  writer, ''  obtained  from  some  species  of  Laurus  found  in  the  vast  forests 
between  the  Oronoko  and  the  Parime,  is  produced  in  great  abundance  by  merely 
making  an  incision  into  the  bark  with  an  axe^  as  deep  as  die  liber  or  young  wood. 
52 
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It  gushes  out  in  such  quantities,  that  several  quarts  may  be  obtained  by  a  single 
incision."* 

Nearly  allied  to  the  same  natural  family  are  the  genera  Tectona  and  Yitex, 
the  latter  of  which  embraces  several  species  of  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees, 
natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  India,  China,  and  of  North  America.  The  only 
hardy  kind  is  the  Yitex  agnus-castus,  indigenous  to  Sicily.  The  teak-tree, 
(Tectona  grandis,)  which  is  justly  called  the  *'  oak  of  the  east,"  abounds  in  the 
vast  forests  of  Java,  Ceylon,  Malabar,  Coromandel,  &c.,  more  especially  in  the 
Birman  and  Pegu  empires.  Its  timber  is  considered  superior  to  all  others  for 
ship-building.  It  is  easily  wrought,  and  at  the  same  time  is  both  strong  and  dura- 
ble. This  tree,  Mr.  Royle  informs  us,  has  been  planted  as  far  north  as  Saha- 
runpore,  in  India,  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  the  northern  parts  of  Old  Califor- 
nia, and  of  the  Canary  Islands ;  where,  from  their  mountainous  character,  it  is 
highly  probable  it  might  be  cultivated  with  success. 

*  See  Nnttall's  North  American  Sylva,  p.  89. 


Launis  nobilis, 
THE  NOBLE  LAUREL-TREE. 

Synonymes, 


Lttunts  nobiliSf 

Laurier  comman,  Laarier  noble,  Laorier  i 
franc,  Laurier  sauce,  Laarier  a  jam  ^ 
bons,  Laarier  d'Apollon, 

Gemeiner  Lorberbaum, 

AUoro,  Laaro,  Orbaco, 

Laurel,  Sweet  Bay, 

European  Laurel,  Sweet  Bay, 


Lnnrjins,  Species  Plantarum. 
Marttn,  Miller's  Dictionary. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

France. 

Gerkant. 
Italy. 
Britain. 
Anglo- America. 


DerivcUion,    The  specific  name  nobUtM  wu  so  called  by  Linnsus,  because  this  tree  wu  consecrated  to  priests,  sacrifices,  aod 
heroes,  in  the  ages  ofaatiquitjr,  and  has  been  celebrated  accordingly. 

Engnningi,    BlaclcweU,  Herbal,  pL  176 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  vii.,  pi.  217;  and  the  figure  below. 

Specific  Characters.    Evergreen.    Flowers  4-cleft.    Sexes  dioecious.    Leaves  lanceolate,  veiny .—TTiWrfe- 
noWf  Lintun  Species  Plantarum. 

Description. 

**  Deep  In  the  palace,  of  long  growth,  there  stood 
A  laurel's  trunic,  a  Tenerable  wood ; 
Where  rites  dirine  were  paid ;  whose  holy  hair 
Was  kept  and  cut  with  superstitious  care. 
This  plant,  Latinus,  when  his  town  he  wall'd. 
Then  found,  and  from  the  tree  Laurentum  call'd ; 
And  last,  in  lionoor  of  his  new  abode, 
He  Tow'd  the  laurel  to  the  laurel's  god." 

VimoiL. 

HE  Laurus  nobilis  is  a  beautiful 

tree,  or  rather  enormous  shrub, 

sometimes  growing  to  a  height 

of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  but 

always  displaying  a  tendency  to  throw  up  suckers; 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  assuming  a  tree-like  character, 
without  the  aid  of  art.  The  leaves,  which  are  ever- 
green, are  of  a  firm  texture,  and  are  of  an  agreeable 
smell,  with  an  aromatic,  sub-acid,  slightly  bitterish 
taste.  The  flowers,  which  put  forth  in  April  or  May, 
are  dicecious,  or  the  male  and  female  on  different  trees, 
and  are  disposed  in  racemes  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
The  male  tree  is  the  most  showy,  from  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  yellow  in  the  flowers.  The  berries  are 
ovate,  fleshy,  and  of  a  very  dark-purple,  approaching 
to  black,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  olive.  In 
winter,  they  are  greedily  devoured  by  the  European 
black  bird.  • 

Varieties.    The  varieties  recognized  under  this  species,  are  as  follows : — 
1.  L.  N.  LATiFOLiA,  Loudou.     Brood-lcaved  Noble  Laurel;   Laurier  d  larges 
femJles^  of  the  French.     This  variety  has  leaves  much  broader  and  smoother 
than  those  of  the  species.    It  is  indigenous  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  Asia,  but  is  less 
hardy  than  several  other  kinds. 
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2.  L.  N.  PARViFOLiA.  SmoU-leaved  Noble  Laurel;  Lataier  d  petUes  feuiUeSy  of 
the  French,  indigenous  to  the  Caribbee  Islands,  where  its  leaves  are  used  for  sea^ 
soning  food. 

3.  L.  N.  sALiciFOLiA,  Loudou.  WiUow-leaved  Noble  Laurel^  a  shrub  six  or  eight 
feet  high,  with  long,  narrow  leaves,  not  so  thick  as  those  of  the  species,  and  of  a 
lighter  green. 

4.  L.  N.  UNDULATA,  Loudou.  UndukUed-leavcd  Noble  Laurel,  a  low  shrub,  sel- 
dom growing  higher  than  from  four  to  six  feet,  with  leaves  waved  on  the  edges, 
and  is  said  to  be  more  hardy  than  the  species. 

5.  L.  N.  c&isPA,  Loudon.  Crisped4eaved  Noble  Laurel,  with  leaves  somewhat 
curled. 

6.  L.  N.  VARiEOATA,  Loudou.     Voriegoted-leaved  Noble  Laurel. 

7.  L.  N.  FLORE  PLBNo,  Loudou.     DouUe-flowered  Noble  LaureL 

Geography  and  History.  The  Laurus  nobilis  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  northern  Africa ;  and,  according  to  St.  Pierre,  remarkably  fine  trees 
of  it  were  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus,  in  Thessaly,  which,  probably, 
might  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  nymph  Daphne,  (supposing  the  Greek 
daphne  to  be  this  tree,)  the  daughter  of  that  river. 

The  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of  this  species  into  Britain  is  unknown,  but 
it  must  have  been  previous  to  1562,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Turner,  in  his  "  Her- 
bal," published  in  that  year;  and  we  find  that,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
floors  of  the  houses  of  distinguished  persons  were  strewed  with  its  leaves. 

The  largest  recorded  tree  of  this  species  in  Britain,  is  at  Margram,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, on  the  seat  of  C.  P.  Talbot,  M.  P.,  about  twelve  miles  from  Swansea.  It 
is  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  Height,  with  a  magnificent  bell-shaped  summit,  about 
sixty  feet  in  diameter. 

At  Cypress  grove,  near  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  laurel  fifty  feet  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  or  spread  of  branches  of 
twenty-five  feet. 

Throughout  Germany,  the  Laurus  nobilis  is  a  green-house  plant  In  Russia, 
in  the  Crimea,  it  requires  protection  during  winter. 

In  Italy  and  Spain,  it  attains  a  larger  size  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
forming  immense  bushes  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  in  height. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  only  cultivated  as  a  green- 
house plant;  but  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  union,  ny'here  the  climate  is 
more  mild,  it  grows  in  great  perfection  in  the  open  air. 

Mythological  and  Legendary  Allusions.  This  tree  is  celebrated  in  mythology, 
as  having  once  been  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  Peneus,  who,  flying  from  the  embraces 
of  Apollo,  and  reaching  the  banks  of  her  parent  stream,  called  on  the  river  god  for 
protection,  was  changed  into  a  laurel.  In  the  age  of  Roman  greatness,  this  tree 
was  considered  as  the  emblem  of  victory,  and  also  of  clemency.  The  victorious 
generals  were  crowned  with  it  in  their  triumphal  processions;  every  conunon 
soldier  carried  a  sprig  of  it  in  his  hand,  and  even  the  dispatches  annoimcing  a 
victory  were  wrapped  up  in,  and  ornamented  with,  its  leaves.  The  aromatic 
odour  of  this  tree  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  have  the  power  of  dis- 
pelling contagion ;  and,  during  a  pestilence,  the  Emperor  Claudius  removed  his 
court  to  Laurentum,  so  called  from  the  bay-trees  which  grew  within  its  walls. 
Theophrastus  tells  us  that  the  superstitious  Greeks  would  keep  a  bay  leaf  in  their 
mouths  all  day,  to  preserve  themselves  from  misfortunes.  The  Greeks,  also,  had 
diviners  who  were  called  Daphnephagi,  because  they  chewed  laurel  leaves, 
which  they  pretended  inspired  them  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  laurel 
was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  the  first  temple  raised  to  that  god  at  Delphi,  was 
formed  of  the  branches  of  this  tree.  It  was  the  favourite  tree  of  the  poets ;  and 
we  are  told  that  Maia,  the  mother  of  Yirgil,  dreamed  that  she  was  delivered  of  a 
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bay-tree;  and  that  one  of  these  trees  sprang  from  Yirgil's  ashes,  and  is  still  grow- 
ing over  his  tomb.  In  more  recent  times,  the  laurel  was  supposed  to  be  a  safe- 
guard against  lightning ;  and  Madame  de  Genlis  mentions  the  device  of  the  Count 
De  Dunois,  which  was  a  bay-tree,  with  the  motto,  "  I  defend  the  earth  that  bears 
me."  It  was  a  custom,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  place  wreaths  of  laurel,  with  the 
berries  attached,  on  the  heads  of  those  poets  who  had  particularly  distinguished 
themselves;  hence  the  expression,  "poet  laureate."  The  crowns,  which  have 
fpr  a  long  time  encircled  the  heads  of  the  young  students  in  the  European  schools 
of  divinity,  law,  and  of  medicine,  who  have  taken  their  degrees,  are  made  of  the 
branches  of  this  tree,  garnished  with  the  berries,  and  thus  indicate  the  title  of 
bachelor  or  baccalaureate,  from  the  Latin  baccce  laurecBj  laurel  berries.  These 
students,  formerly,  were  not  allowed  to  marry,  lest  the  duties  of  husband  and 
father  should  take  them  from  their  literary  pursuits ;  and,  in  time,  all  single  men 
were  called  bachelors.  The  statues'of  -SIsculapius,  crowned  with  sprigs  of  lau- 
rel, announced  the  great  confidence  in  which  the  ancients  held  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  this  tree.  The  laurel  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  as  the  .crown  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

Soil,  Propagation,  S^c.  The  Laurus  nobilis  requires  a  good  free  soil,  and  it 
will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air,  in  a  climate  much  colder  than  that  of  London,  in 
England,  or  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  generally  propagated  by 
layers  or  cuttings,  particularly  the  varieties;  but  the  species  may  readily  be 
increased  from  seeds.  As  it  forms  a  dense  conical  bush,  when  not  trained  to  a 
single  stem,  it  is  well  adapted  for  hedges.  This  tree  is  very  tenacious  of  life, 
and  a  root  or  stump  of  it  will  often  send  up  suckers  two  years  after  it  has  appeared 
to  be  dead. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  this  tree,  from  its  inferior  size,  is  not  much 
used  in  construction,  nor  in  the  arts.  The  young  branches  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  the  hoops  of  small  casks.  Both  the  leaves  and  berries  were  formerly 
considered  medicinal,  being  highly  aromatic  and  stomachic ;  they  are  also  astrin- 
gent and  carminative.  An  infusion  of  them  was  not  only  considered  beneficial, 
when  taken  internally,  but  it  was  used  in  fomentations,  &c.  From  the  berries, 
there  is  extracted  a  particular  principle,  called  taurine.  The  kernels  of  the  fruit 
yield  an  emollient  and  resolutive  oil,  called  oil  of  laurel,  which  is  employed  as  an 
embrocation  in  materia  medica,  and  in  the  veterinary  art.  The  essential  oil  is 
used  in  perfumery,  and  for  scrubbing  wainscots  in  chambers,  in  order  to  drive 
away  flies.  The  leaves  impart  a  yellow  colour  to  wool.  The  principal  use  of 
this  tree,  however,  is  for  hedges,  and  other  purposes  of  ornament,  though  the 
leaves  are  much  employed  for  flavouring  custards,  blanc-mange,  &c.  The  flow- 
ers afford  the  best  kind  of  honey,  and  are  numerously  frequented  by  bees. 

As  an  evergreen  shrub,  the  laurel  is  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  connected 
as  it  is  with  many  classical  and  interesting  associations,  it  well  deserves  a  place 
in  every  collection.  • 


Lawns  carolinensis, 
THE  CAROLINA  LAUREL-TREE. 

Synonymes, 


Catesbt,  Natural  Hbtory  of  Carolina. 
MicHAux,  North  American  Sylva, 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicam. 
Frakce. 


LauTus  carolinensis, 

Laarier  de  la  Caroline, 

Carolinischer  Lorberbaum,  Bother  Lor- )  Qg^j^^^y 

berbaum,  j 

Alloro  di  Carolina,  Italt. 

Carolina  Laurel-tree,  Red  Bay-tree,  Broad-  J  tj  , ,-. .  ,- 

leaved  CaroUna  Bay-tree,  )  ^^^^^°'- 


Carolina  Laurel-tree,  Red  Bay-tree, 


UmTEO  States. 


Bngrtmnn.    Catetby,  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  pL  63 ;  Michaux,  North  AizMrican  ^Iva,  pL  82 ;  Loodoo,  Arborelvn  Bri- 
tannicum,  Hi.,  fig.  1168;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.    Evergreen.    Leaves  oval,  lanceolate,  slightly  glaucous  beneath.    Flowers  in  pedon- 
cled  axillary  groups.~;%7ren^e/,  SysU  Veg, 


Description. 

5 HE  Carolina  Laurel,  al- 
though it  sometimes  at- 
tains a  height  of  sixty  or 
_     .^_^  seventy  feet,  in  its  natu-  I 

ral  habitat,  with  a  trunk  fifteen  or  twenty  inches 
in  diameter,  rarely  exhibits  a  regular  form ;  its 
stem  generally  being  crooked,  and  divided  into 
several  thick  limbs,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  feet 
above  the  ground.  Upon  the  trunks  of  old  trees, 
the  bark  is  thick,  and  deeply  furrowed ;  but  on 
young  stocks  and  branches,  it  is  smooth,  and  of 
a  beautiful  green  colour.  The  leaves  are  about 
six  inches  long,  alternate,  oval-acuminate,  glau- 
cous on  the  lower  surface,  and  evergreen.  The 
male  flowers  come  out  in  April  or  May,  in  long 
clusters  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  and  the 
female  flowers  occur  in  loose  bunches,  on  rather 
long,  red  peduncles.  The  berries,  which  Ae  of  an  oval  form,  and  of  a  rich,  dark- 
blue,  grow  in  red  cups,  and  occur  two,  and  sometimes  three  together. 

Varieties.  Michaux  states  that  this  tree  differs  exceedingly  in  its  character, 
according  to  the  latitude  in  which  it  grows.  Lauras  barbonia,  of  Linnaeus,  is 
probably  the  form  which  it  assumes  in  the  southern  states;  and  L.  carolinensis^ 
the  one  in  which  it  appears  in  the  more  northern  states.  The  three  following 
varieties  appear  to  be  distinctly  marked,  all  of  which  were  introduced  into  Brit- 
ain, in  1806 : — 

1.  L.  c. 
glabrous. 

2.  L.  C.  t»UBESCENS, 

pubescent  leaves. 

3.  L.  C.  OBTUSA. 

obtuse. 


GLABRA,  Pursh.     Olobrous-leaved  Carolina  Laurel^  with  leaves  slightly 
Pursh.    Pubescent-leaved  Carolina  Laurel,  having  slightly 
Pursh.     Obtuse-leaved  Carolina  Laurel,  with  the  leaves  ovate- 
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OeographVy  ^c.  The  Laurus  carolinensis  is  indigenous  to  the  lower  part  of 
Virginia,  and  is  found  more  or  less  abundantly  throughout  the  maritime  districts 
of  die  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  of  Louisiana.  It  occurs  in  the  broad 
swamps  which  intersect  the  pine-barrens,  and  is  there  associated  with  the 
tupelo,  (Nyssa  biflora,)  red  maple,  (Acer  rubrum,)  and  the  water  oak  (Quercus 
aquatica.)  A  cool  and  humid  soil  appears  to  be  essential  to  its  growth ;  and  it 
is  remarked,  that  the  farther  south  it  grows,  the  more  vigorous  and  beautiful  is 
its  vegetation. 

This  species  was  discovered  by  Mark  Catesby,  and  was  first  described  and 
figured  by  him,  in  his  ^'  Natural  History  of  Carolina."  It  was  cultivated  in  Brit- 
ain, by  Miller,  in  1739.  In  France,  Plumier  constituted  it  a  genus,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Borboma^  in  honour  of  Gaston  de  Bourbon,  son  of  Henry  IV., 
and  uncle  to  Louis  XIV. 

Propagation^  drc.  The  Carolina  laurel  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  lay- 
ers, or  from  seeas.  In  its  native  country,  the  seeds  vegetate  freely,  and  the  old 
trees  are  often  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  young  plants. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Laurus  carolinensis  is  very  strong, 
and  ot  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  with  a  fine,  compact  grain,  and  is  susceptible  of 
a  briUiant  polish,  having  the  appearance  of  watered  satin.  Before  mahogany 
became  in  general  use  in  cabinet-making,  in  the  United  States,  the  wood  of  this 
tree  was  much  employed  in  the  regions  where  it  abounds  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  of  furniture  of  the  highest  degree  of  beauty.  It  might  also  be  employed 
in  ship-building,  and  for  other  purposes  of  construction,  as  it  unites  the  proper- 
ties of  strength  and  durability ;  but  its  trunks  are  rarely  found,  of  late,  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  to  render  it  available  for  these  purposes.  When  bruised,  the 
leaves  difiuse  a  strong  odour,  resembling  that  of  the  sweet  bay,  (Laurus  nobilis,) 
and  may,  like  them,  be  employed  in  cookery. 

In  Europe,  this  species  is  solely  considered  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and  as  it  is 
more  tender  than  the  sweet  bay,  it  is  only  suitable  for  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions, or  for  being  placed  against  a  wall. 


Laurtis  sassafras, 
THE  SASSAFRAS-TREE. 

Sj/nam/mes. 


Laurus  sassafras, 

Laarier  sassafras,  Laarier  des  Iroquob; 

Sassafiras-Lorberbaum, 

Sassofirasso, 

Sassafras-tree^  Saaafoz-treC; 


iLniiTJBiTSi  Species  Flantaniin. 
MicHAirx,  North  American  Syhra. 
LiOUDON,  Arboretom  BhtsEiiuciim. 
Francs. 
GERMAirr. 
Italy. 
BaiTAni  AND  ANaLO- America. 


Derivation.    The  specific  name  muaa/ra;  la  an  alteration  of  the  Spanish  word  taUafraB,  or  BoxifraSf  which  la  applied  to  a 
Bpeciee  of  Saxifnga,  the  virtues  of  which  are  attrilratod  by  the  Spanish  Americans  to  this  tree. 

Michaox,  North  American  Sjlra,  pi.  81;  Bifelow,  Medical  Botany,  pL  36;  Audnhon,  ftrdb  of  Americm,  lit, 
;  I^udon,  Axtwretum  Britannlciun,  Til.,  pL  218  et  219;  and  the  figures  below. 


Engravingt. 
pL  cxlir.;  T 


Specific  Ckaraeters.  Sexes  dicBcious.  Habit  arborescent.  Both  leares  and  flowers  are  prodaced  firom 
the  same  buds.  Buds,  younger  branches,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  pubescent.  Leaves 
entire,  or  with  2—3  lobes.  V eins  prominent  on  the  under  side.  Flowers  in  corymbose  conglomerate 
racemes.  Anthers  with  4  unequal  cells.  In  the  female  flower^  additionally  to  me  pistil;  are  6  gland- 
like bodies^  like  those  of  the  male  flowers. — Nuttall,  Cftnera. 


Description. 


"IfFeTer'sfenrldrate 
Glowed  in  the  boiling  veins,  wTth  care  they  "  *  ♦  *  *  * 
♦  ♦♦♦♦  "Freely  urg'd 
The  cool  aperient  from  the  fragrant  bark 
OfSassafras  ;"♦♦♦♦* 
**♦*♦  "To  supply 
The  place  of  famM  Cinchona,  whose  rough  brow 


Now  ruddy,  and  anon  with  paleness  mafk'di 
Drinlcs  in  its  native  bed,  the  genial  gales        • 
Of  mountainous  Peru." 

TaAin  OF  TBI  ABOuvimu. 


in  fa- 


^9^^^^  M^^H|HE  Lauras  sassafras, 

wfmf'   Shr'S  vourable  situations,  some- 
1^     ^   LI  jS  times  attains  a  height  df  fifty 

^J^^  mS^S^m  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter :  but  ordinarily  it 
does  not  much  exceed  one  half  ot  these  dimensions. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  is 
deeply  furrowed;  and  that  of  the  young  branches  is 
smooth,  and  of  a  beautiful  reddish-green.  On  cut- 
ting into  the  cortex  or  true  bark,  it  exhibits  a  dark, 
dull-red,  much  resembling  the  colour  of  the  Pera- 
vian  bark.  The  trees,  when  old,  often  give  birth  to 
numerous  suckers,  that  spring  up  at  little  distances 
from  their  trunks,  which  rarely  rise  higher  than  six 
or  eight  feet.  The  leaves  of  the  sassafras  are  four 
or  five  inches  in  length,  alternate  and  petiolated. 
At  their  unfolding,  in  spring,  they  are  downy,  and 
of  a  tender  texture;  but  become  smoother,  and 
more  firm  by  age.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  their  forms  on  the 
same  tree.  "Those  which  proceed  first  from  the  bud,  are  usually  oval  and 
entire ;  the  next  have  the  same  form,  with  a  lobe  on  one  side ;  and  the  last,  and 
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most  numerous,  have  regularly  three  lobes."*  It  has  been  further  remarked, 
that  the  lobed  leaves  are  the  most  numerous  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tree.  The 
flowers,  which  put  forth  before  the  leaves,  usually  appear  in  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  March ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  not  before  the  beginning  of  May.  They  are  disposed  in  short,-  slen- 
der racemes,  of  a  pale-green  colour,  and  protrude  from  the  sides  of  the  branches 
below  the  leaves,  having  the  scales  of  the  former  bud  for  their  floral  leaves.  In 
this  species,  as  with  the  Laurus  nobiiis,  the  sexes  are  confined  to  diflerent  trees. 
The  fruit,  or  seeds,  is  of  an  oval  form,  of  a  deep-blue  colour,  and  is  contained  in 
small,  bright-red  cups,  supported  by  peduncles  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length.. 
These  seeds,  when  ripe,  are  eagerly  devoured  by  birds,  and  soon  disappear  from 
the  tree. 

Varieties.  Nuttall  states  in  his  "  Genera  of  North  American  Plants,"  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Carolina  distinguish  two  kinds  of  sassafras,  the  ''  Red,"  and  the 
'*  White,"  calling  the  latter,  also,  the  "  Smooth."    The  red  variety  he  identifies 

^  with  his  sub-genus  Euosmus ;  and  the  white  or  smooth  kind,  he  considers  as 
belonging  to  the  same  sub-genus,  Wiich  he  calls  Laurus  Euosmus  aUnda,  and 

I  of  which  he  has  adduced  the  following  characteristics: — Its  buds  and  young 
branches  are  smooth  and  glaucous ;  its  leaves  are  everywhere  glabrous  and  thin, 

>         and  the  veins  are  obsolete  on  the  under  surface ;  the  petiole  is  longer.    The  root 

l'  is  much  more  strongly  camphorated  than  the  root  of  the  red  sort,  and  is  nearly 
white.  This  kind,  he  says,  is  better  calculated  to  answer  as  a  substitute  for 
ochra,  (Hibiscus  esculentus,)  from  its  buds  and  young  branches  being  much 
more  mucilaginous.  It  is  abundant  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  from  the  Ca- 
tawba Mountains  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Santee,  growing  with  the  red  variety, 
which,  in  North  Carolina,  is  less  abundant.  ^ 

Geography  and  History.  The  Laurus  sassafras  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to 
every  section  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  Upper 
Canada,  where,  in  the  last-named  country,  it  is  found  between  Niagara  and 
Hamilton,  in  forty-three  and  a  half  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  but  there  it  dwin- 
dles down  to  a  tall  shrub,  though  healthy  in  its  appearance,  not  exceeding  twenty 
feet  in  height.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  however, 
it  grows  to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  attains  a  still  greater  elevation  in 
the  southern  states.  Indeed,  it  abounds  from  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  Virginia^  to  the 
remotest  wilds  of  Missouri,  comprising  an  extent  in  one  direction,  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  and  more  than  double  that  distance  in  the  other  direction. 

The  sassafras,  from  the  peculiar  forms  of  its  foliage,  and  Jthe  properties  of  its 
bark,  wood,  and  leaves,  is  rendered  a  prominent  object  of  notice,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  trees  of  the  North  American  forests  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Europeans.  Monardez,  in  1549,  and  after  him  Clusius,  treat  of  its 
uses.  Gerard  calls  it  the  "  ague-tree,"  and  says  that  a  decoction  of  its  bark  will 
cure  agues  and  other  diseases.  And  Bigelow  states  that,  ''  Its  character,  as  an 
article  of  medicine,  was  at  one  time  so  high,  that  it  commanded  an  extravagant 
price,  and  treatises  were  written  to  celebrate  its  virtues."  "It  still  retains  a 
place,"  he  adds,  "  in  the  best  European  pharmacopceias."    The  most  interesting 

I  historical  recollection  connected  with  this  tree  is,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  led 
to  the  discovery  of  America ;  as  it  was  its  strong  firagrance,  smelt  by  Columbus, 

I         that  encouraged  him  to  persevere  when  his  crew  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny;  and 

i         enabled  him  to  convince  them  that  land  was  not  far  off. 

'  The  largest  recorded  tree  of  this  species,  in  Britain,  is  at  Syon,  which  is  forty- 

six  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  or  spread 

,.         of  branches  of  thirty-four  feet.    There  is  another  tree  at  Cobham  Hall,  in  Kent, 

■^  Bigelow,  Medical  Botany,  p.  144. 
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which,  in  thirty  years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  with  a 
trunk  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

In  France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes,  there  is  a  sassafras,  which,  in 
twenty-four  years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  with  a 
trunk  two  feet  in  diameter. 

Soil,  Propagation,  ^c.  The  Laurus  sassafras  will  grow  in  any  free  soil, 
rather  moist  than  dry,  and  is  generally  propagated  from  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  or  put  into  a  rot-heap,  as  soon  as  received,  as  they  remain  a  year,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  years,  in  the  ground,  before  they  vegetate.  The  sassa- 
fras may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  suckers  thrown  up  by 
old  trees.  The  situation  where  the  tree  is  to  be  finally  planted,  should  be  shel- 
tered ;  and,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  in  order  to 
insure  fine  foliage,  it  should  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

Insects.  The  Laurus  sassafras  is  inhabited  by  the  larvae  of  various  species  of 
insects,  among  which,  are  those  of  the  black  swallow-tail  butterfly,  {Papilio  ilio- 
neus,  of  Smith  and  Abbot,)  and  of  the  {Aitacus  promethea,  of  Harris.)  The  lat- 
ter usually  come  to  their  full  size  by  the«beginning  of  September,  when  they 
measure  two  inches  or  more  in  length,  and  about  half  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  body  of  this  caterpillar  is  very  plump,  and  but  slightly  contracted  on  the 
back  between  the  rings.  It  is  of  a  clear,  and  pale  bluish-green  colour ;  the  head, 
the  feet,  and  the  tail  are  yellow ;  there  are  about  eight  warts  on  each  of  the 
rings ;  the  two  uppermost  warts  on  the  top  of  the  second  and  third  rings  are 
almost  cylindrical,  much  longer  than  the  rest,  and  of  a  rich,  coral-red ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  warts  are  very  small,  and  of  a  deep-blue  colour.  Before  entering  into 
its  chrysalis  state,  the  caterpillar  instinctively  fastens  to  the  branch,  the  leaf  that 
is  to  serve  for  a  cover  to  its  cocoon,  so  that  it  shall  not  fall  off  in  autumn,  and 
then  proceeds  to  spin  on  its  upper  side,  bending  over  the  edges  to  form  a  hoUow, 
within  which  lies  concealed  its  cocoon.  These  brown  and  curled  leaves  may  be 
frequently  seen  hanging  upon  the  trees  during  winter,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
foliage  has  fallen.  If  one  of  these  leaves  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
retained  by  a  quantity  of  silken  thread,  which  is  wound  round  the  twig  to  the 
distance  of  half  an  inch  or  more  on  each  side  of  the  leaf-stalk,  and  is  thence  car- 
ried downwards  around  the  stalk  to  an  oval  cocoon,  that  is  wrapped  up  by  the 
sides  of  the  leaf.  The  cocoon  itself  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  regular  oval  shape, 
and  consists  of  two  coats.  So  strong  is  the  coating  of  silk  that  surrounds  the 
leaf-stalk,  and  connects  the  cocoon  with  the  branches,  that  it  cannot  be  severed 
without  considerable  force ;  and  consequently,  the  chrysalis  swings  securely 
within  its  leaf-covered  hammock,  through  all  the  storms  of  winter.*  The  sas- 
safras, as  well  as  the  balsam  poplar,  the  elm,  the  dogwood,  and  the  leaves  of 
clover  and  of  Indian  corn,  are  fed  upon  by  the  lo  caterpillar  (Satumia  io.) 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Laurus  sassafras,  in  young  trees,  is 
white  and  tender;  but  in  those  which  exceed  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter, it  is  of  a  reddish  cast,  and  of  a  more  compact  grain.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
the  latter  respect,  to  be  compared  with  the  oak,  as  a  piece  of  considerable  size 
may  be  broken  with  a  sUght  effort.  Consequently,  the  sassafras  is  of  little  value 
as  a  timber-tree,  where  strength  is  th^  object  in  view.  Experience  has  shown, 
that  the  wood,  stripped  of  its  bark,  resists,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  progress 
of  decay ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  employed  for  the  posts  and  rails  of  rural  fences. 
It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  joists  and  rafters  in  the  construction  of  houses ;  and 
is  said  to  be  secure  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  an  advantage  attributed  to  its 
odour.  On  this  account,  it  has  been  employed  for  trunks,  bedsteads,  &c. ;  but  a 
property  of  this  kind  is  wrongly  attributed  to  this  wood,  since  it  is  nearly  devoid 
of  smell  after  a  few  months'  drying. 

*  See  Harris'  Report,  pp.  280  et  281. 
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But  for  these  purposes,  the  timber  of  this  tree  is  not  in  habitual  use,  being  only 
occasionally  employed.  The  wood  is  of  very  little  esteem  for  fuel ;  and  the  bart 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  air,  and  snaps  while  burning,  like  that  of  the 
chesnut.    The  wood  imparts  to  wool  a  very  durable  orange-colour. 

Medicinally,  the  wood,  bark,  and  roots  of  the  sassafras,  are  considered  to  be  an 
excellent  stimulant  and  sudorific,  and  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  mate- 
ria medica,  and  in  the  veterinary  art.  They  were  formerly  much  celebrated  in 
the  cure  of  various  complaints,  particularly  in  rheumatism,  dropsy,  and  cutaneous 
eruptions ;  but,  by  moaern  practitioners,  they  are  only  recognized  as  forming  a 
warm  stimulant  and  diaphoretic.  The  wood  is  slightly  aromatic  and  somewhat 
acrimonious,  depending  on  a  resin  and  an  essential  oil ;  but  the  smell  and  taste, 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  vegetable,  are  more  sensible  in  the  young  branches, 
and  comparatively  more  so  in  the  bark  of  the  roots.  A  decoction  of  the  sassafras 
chips,  sold  by  druggists,  is  well  known  as  a  remedy  for  scorbutic  affections, 
l^e  bark  and  pith  of  the  young  twigs,  as  well  as  the  tender  leaves,  abound  with 
a  pure  mucilaginous  principle  resembling  that  of  the  Hibiscus  esculentus  (ochra.) 
Mucilage  of  sassafras  pith  is  peculiarly  mild  and  lubricalory,  and  has  been 
used  with  much  benefit  in  dysentery  and  catarrh,  and  particularly  as  a  lotion  in 
the  inflammatory  stages  of  ophthalmia.  From  the  bark  of  the  roots  the  greatest 
quantity  of  essential  oil  is  extracted,  which,  after  long  exposure  to  the  cold,  it  is 
said,  deposits  very  beautiful  crystals.  The  flowers  of  this  tree,  which  have  a 
weak  aromatic  odour,  when  fresh,  are  considered  as  stomachic  and  efficacious  in 
purifying  the  blood ;  and  for  this  purpose,  during  a  fortnight  in  the  spring,  an 
infusion  of  them  is  drunk  with  a  little  sugar,  in  the  manner  of  tea.  In  Louisiana, 
the  leaves  are  used  to  thicken  pottage ;  and  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
an  agreeable  beverage  is  formed  with  the  aid  of  the  young  shoots,  and  of  the  bark 
of  the  roots,  usually  known  by  the  name  of  "  Root  Beer,"  which  is  considered  as 
very  salutary  during  the  months  of  summer.  The  fruits  of  the  sassafras  are 
much  in  quest  by  perfumers,  who  convert  them  into  powder,  which  they  put  up 
in  small  sachets ;  but  what  are  known  by  druggists  under  the  name  of  ^'  sassa- 
fras nuts,"  are  the  fruit  of  the  Laurus  pucheri,  a  native  of  Peru. 


Laurvs  camphora, 
THE  CAMPHOR-TREE. 

Synonymes, 


Camphrier, 
Campherbaam, 
Albero  di  canfora, 
Camphor-tree,  Camphire-tree, 


WiLLDBNow,  Linneei  Species  Flantamm. 

MicHAUx,  North  Amencan  Sylva. 

Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicom. 

France. 

Obbmant. 

Italy. 

Bbitaqt  and  Anolo-Amxbica. 


Derivation.    The  word  campkora  U  an  ilteretlon  of  the  Arabic  Artff|/bttr,  tha  name  of  tha  camphoMree  in  tbat  laofoaea. 


Engraving;    Michaux,  North  American  Sylva,  pi. 
below. 


3;  London,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  iii.,  tg.  1174;  and  the 


Specific  Characters.    Leaves  triple-nerved,  shining  above,  glandular  in  the  axils  of  the  veins.    Fanides 
anllary  and  terminal,  corymbose,  naked. — Ftmra^  Materia  Medka. 


Description. 

SS&8HHE  Laurus  camphora  is  a  lofty, 
evergreen  tree,  growing  to  a 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with 
a  tnink  of  a  proportionate  diam- 
eter. The  young  branches  are  of  a  yellowish-green,  and 
smooth.  The  leaves  are  oval,  acuminate,  attenuate  at  the 
base,  of  a  bright-green  colour,  shining  above,  and  paler 
beneath,  with  petioles  from  one  inch  to. an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  The  flowers,  which  are  small,  and  of  a 
yellowish-white,  are  succeeded  by  round,  dark-red  ber- 
ries, about  the  size  of  a  black  currant,  each  containing  a 
solitar7  seed. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Laurus  camphora  is 
indigenous  to  China,  Japan,  and  Cochin-China,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  Java,  and  other  islands  of  the  same 
group. 

"  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,"  observes  Pereira,  "  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  camphor.  C.  Bauhin,  and  several  subsequent  writers, 
state  that  Aetius  speak  of  it;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  notice  of  it  in 
his  writings ;  and  others  have  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  their  search  of  it. 
Avicenna  and  Serapion  speak  of  it;  the  latter  calls  it  kaphor^  and  erroneously 
cites  Dioscorides.  Simeon  Seth,  who  lived  in  the  Xlth  century,  describes  it ;  and 
his  description  is  considered,  both  by  Voigtels  and  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  earliest 
record."  This  tree,  Michaux  remarks,  possesses  a  high  degree  of  interest  for  the 
United  States,  and  should  especially  engage  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Florida,  the  lower  parts  of  the  Carolinas,  and  of  Louisiana.  Its  multiplication, 
in  these  climates,  he  says,  would  be  so  easy,  that  after  a  few  years,  it  might  be 
abandoned  to  nature. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  camphor-tree,  which  is  of  a  whitish 
colour,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  camphor,  and  is  sometimes  employ^  for 
making  trunks  and  boxes,  that  are  liable  to  be  infested  with  insects  or  worms. 
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Every  part  of  the  tree,  particularly  the  flowers,  possess  the  smell  and  taste  of 
camphor  in  a^high  degree;  but,  it  is  especially  from  the  roots,  that  this  substance, 
so  useful  in  medicine,  is  obtained.  According  to  Kaempfer  and  Thunberg,  the 
method  of  extracting  camphor  in  the  provinces  of  Saltzuma  and  the  islands  of 
Gotha,  in  Japan,  is  to  chop  up  the  roots  and  wood  of  the  tree,  and  boil  them  in 
water  in  an  iron  vessel,  with  an  earthen  head,  containing  a  quantity  of  straw, 
adapted  to  it,  on  which  the  camphor  condenses  or  sublimes.  But  the  method 
practised  in  China,  from  the  statements  of  the  Abb^  Grosier,  Dentrecolles,  and 
Da  vies,  appears  to  be  somewhat  different  The  chopped  branches  are  steeped  in 
water,  and  afterwards  boiled,  until  the  camphor  begins  to  adhere  to  the  stick  or 
spatula  used  in  stirring.  The  liquid  is  then  strained,  and  by  standing,  the  cam- 
phor concretes.  Alternate  layers  of  dry  earth,  finely  powdered,  and  of  this 
camphor,  are  then  placed  in  a  copper  basin,  to  which  another  inverted  one  is 
luted,  and  by  this  means  sublimation  is  effected. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  crude  camphor  known  in  commerce,  namely,  the  Dutch 
or  Japan  camphor^  and  the  China,  Formosa,  or  ordinary  crude  camphor.  The 
former  is  brought  from  Batavia,  and  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  Japan.  It  is 
imported  in  tubs  covered  by  mating,  and  each  surrounded  by  a  second  tub, 
secured  on  the  outside  by  hoops  of  twisted  cane.  Each  tub  contains  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It  consists  of  pink-coloured  grains, 
which,  by  their  natural  adhesion,  form  various  sized  masses.  It  differs  from  the 
ordinary  crude  camphor  in  having  larger  grains,  in  being  cleaner,  and  in  sub- 
liming, usually  at  a  lower  temperature.  The  ordinary  crude  camphor  is  imported 
from  Singapore,  Bombay,  &c.,  in  square  chests,  lined  with  lead  foil,  and  con- 
taining from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  It  is 
chiefly  produced  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  is  brought  by  the  Chin-Chew 
junks  in  very  large  quantities  to  Canton,  whence  foreign  markets  are  supplied.  It 
consists  of  dirty  grayish  grains,  which  are  smaller  than  those  of  Dutch  camphor. 
Its  quality  varies — ^being  sometimes  wet  and  impure,  but  occasionally  it  is  as  fine 
as  the  Dutch  kind. 

LiqtUd  camphor,  and'  Sumatra  or  Borneo  camphor,  is  obtained  from  the  Dryo- 
balanops  aromatica,  a  large  tree  growing  in  Sumatra  and  Bomea  The  liquid 
camphor  or  camphor  oil  is  obtained  by  making  deep  incisions  in  the  tree,  from 
which  the  Uquid  oozes  out,  and  is  received  in  bamboos,  or  other  convenient  uten- 
sils. It  is  occasionally  imported  in  tin  canisters,  and  sometimes  consists  of  a  per- 
fectly limpid,  transparent  fluid,  but  most  usually  it  is  more  or  less  tinged  with 
yellow  or  brown.  Its  odour  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  oil  of  cajuputi, 
combined  with  the  odour  of  camphor  and  cardamoms.  Sumatra  or  Borneo  cam- 
phor, called  by  the  natives  Kapurbarus,  is  found  in  the  natural  fissures  or  crevices 
of  the  wood,  and  occurs  in  small,  white,  transparent  fragments  of  crystals,  of  a 
camphoraceous  odour,  and  a  hot  taste.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese ; 
but,  from  its  exorbitant  price,  it  rarely  enters  into  their  foreign  commerce.* 

Camphor  is  also  found  in  numerous  herbs,  especially  peppermint,  rose-mary, 
thyme,  lavender,  &c.  The  quantity,  however,  thus  produced,  is  too  small  to 
yield  a  commercial  supply. 

*  See  Fereira's  Materia  Medica,  ii.,  pp.  243^  244  et  655. 


Genus  NYSSA,  Linn. 

Santalacete.  Polygamia  Dicecia. 

Syat.  Nat,  S^.  Lin, 

Derivation,    The  genus  Nj/9§a  was  m  called  by  liniUBiM,  from  a  water  OTmph  of  that  name,  who  educated  Bacchus ; 
several  of  its  species  grow  ia  water  or  moist  places. 

Generic  Characters,  Flowers  bisexual  and  male ;  the  two  kinds  apon  distinct  plants,  and  without  petals. 
Calyx  of  bisexual  flower  connate,  with  the  ovary  in  its  lower  part,  having  a  free,  5-parted  limb.  Sta- 
mens 5.  Ovary  ovate,  containing  1  pendulous  ovule,  and  in  some  instances,  2.  Style  simple,  revi^ate, 
curved  inwards.  Stigma  acute.  Fruit  a  roundish  drupe.  Nut  elliptical,  acute,  angular,  somewhat 
irreg^ar,  grooved  lengthwise,  containing  1  seed,  which  is  albuminous,  and  has  an  embryo  that  has 
large,  leafy  cotyledons,  and  a  superior  radicle.  Calyx  of  male  flower  5-parted,  spreading.  Stamens 
5, 8, 10,  and  12 ;  surrounding  a  shield-shaped  gland.  Leaves  alternate,  entire.  Inflorescence  axillary, 
peduncled,  of  1  flower,  or  several  aggregate  flowers.  Fruit  red  or  blackish-purple,  suffused  with  a 
frosty  appearance. — Loudon,  Arboretum, 

^HE  genus  Nyssa  embraces  deciduous  trees,  natives  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and,  though  several  sorts  have  been  described  by  botanists, 
they  are  all,  probably,  referable  to  two,  or  at  most,  three  species; 
namely,  Nyssa  biflora,  candicans,  and  grandidentata,  the  two  lat- 
ter being  so  nearly  allied,  that  we  have  considered  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  species. 
To  the  natural  family  of  hardy  trees  next  preceding  Santalaceae  belong  the 
genera  Daphne  and  Dirca,  the  former  of  which  contains  the  mezereon,  (Daphne 
mezereum,)  a  well-known  shrub,  much  valued  in  gardens  and  shrubberies,  both 
for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  its  fruit.  It  produces  its  agreeably  fragrant  flow- 
ers in  early  spring,  before  the  leaves ;  when,  as  is  beautifully  expressed  by  Cow- 
per,  its  branches  are, 

"Though  leaflen,  well  attired,  and  thick  beset 
With  blushing  wreaths,  investing  every  spray." 

The  marsh  dirca  or  leather-wood,  (Dirca  palustris,)  sometimes  also  called 
wickobij^  is  a  native  from  Maine  and  Canada  to  Georgia,  and  is  noted  for  the 
extreme  toughness  of  its  inner  bark,  which  is  so  strong  that  the  stoutest  man 
could  not  break,  by  pulling,  a  strip  an  inch  in  width,  taken  from  the  main  stem. 
The  wood,  when  deprived  of  the  bark,  is  remarkably  soft  and  brittle,  snapping 
with  the  slightest  eflbrt.    Like  the  mezereon,  it  blossoms  before  leafing. 


Nyssa  bifiora, 
THE  TWIN-FLOWERED  NYSSA. 


Nyssa  aquatka^ 

Nyssa  bijbra, 

Tupelo  biflore,  Tupelo  aquatique, 

Zweibliimiger  Tupelobaum, 

Tupelo  biflorb, 

Tupelo-tree, 


Synonymes. 

ILivnjbus,  Species  Flantanun. 
MicHAirx:,  North  American  Sylira. 
LoiTDON,  Arboretum  Brilaimicum. 
France. 

GERMANr. 

Italy. 
Britain. 


Tupelo-tree,  Gum-tree,  Yellow  Gum-tree,  J 
Sour  Gum-tree,  Peperidge-tree,  Pipper-  [  Anglo-America. 


idge-tree.  Wild  Pear-tree, 


DerivcUion,  The  specific  name  bijlora  la  derived  from  the  Latin  6tn««,  \)j  couples,  and  Jlorto^  U>  bloHOm ;  having  refer- 
ence  to  the  female  flowers  of  this  tree  occurring  in  pairs.  Tupelo  appears  to  be  the  aboriginal  name  of  this  species.  Gum-irtt 
is  wholly  misapplied,  as  no  aelf-condeosiag  fluid  distils  from  the  tree.  The  French,  German,  and  Italian  names  have  the  same 
signification  as  the  botanical  one. 

Engraving».  Michaux,  North  American  Sylva,  pi.  Ill ;  Catesby,  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  1.,  pi.  41 ;  Audubon,  Birdi  of 
America,  ii.,  pi.  czzxiii ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britanuicum,  iii.,  fi^.  1195  et  1196,  and  vii.,  pi.  220;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.    Leaves  ovate-oblong,  entire,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous.    Female  flowers  two  upon 
a  peduncle.    Drupe  short,  and  obovate,  with  the  nut  striated. 

Description. 

[HE  Nyssa  biflora,  in  an  uncul- 
tivated state,  seldom  rises  above 
forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
fifteen  or  twenty  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Its  branches  spring  from  the  main  stem, 
five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground,  usually  afiecting 
a  horizontal  direction;  and  the  young  shoots  of 
the  first  two  years  are  commonly  simple,  and 
widely  divergent  from  the  branches.  The  trunk, 
while  it  is  less  than  ten  inches  in  diameter,  has 
nothing  remarkable  in  its  appearance,  but  on  full- 
grown  and  vigorous  stocks,  the  bark  is  thick  and 
deeply  furrowed,  which,  unlike  that  of  most  other 
trees,  is  divided  into  hexagons,  that  are  sometimes 
very  regular.  The  leaves  are  about  three  inches 
long,  ovate-oblong,  entire,  slightly  glaucous  be- 
neath, alternate,  and  are  often  united  in  bunches 
at  the  extremities  of  the  young  shoots.  The  flowers,  which  put  forth  in  April  or 
May,  are  small,  and  scarcely  apparent ;  but  the  fruit,  which  is  usually  abundant, 
and  attached  in  pairs  on  peduncles  one  or  two  inches  in  length,  is  about  the  siz^ 
of  a  pea,  of  a  deep-blue  colour,  and  is  highly  ornamental.  It  is  ripe  m  October, 
and,  remaining  upon  the  trees  after  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  it  serves  for  a  part 
of  the  food  of  the  American  robins,  (Turdus  migratorius,)  in  their  annual  migra- 
tions to  the  south.  The  stone  of  the  fruit  is  compressed  on  one  side,  slightly  con- 
vex on  the  other,  and  longitudinally  striated. 

Varietf/.    N.  b.  villosa,  Loudon.     Hairy-leaved  Nyssa;  Nyssa  sylvatica,  of 
Michaux ;  Tupih  des  terrains  sees  ;  Thipilo  de  montagne^  of  the  French ;  Haari- 
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ger  Tupelobaum,  of  the  Germans ;  Mountain  Tupdo-tree,  Sotar  Grum4reej  Black 
Gumy    Yellow  Gumj  of  the  Anglo-Americans.     This  variety,  which  attains  a 
height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  is  a  native  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  of  the  western  states, 
where  it  grows  on  high  and  level  ground,  asso- 
ciated with  oaks  and  walnuts ;  but  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  it  is  found  only 
in  moist  or  wet  places,  with  the  Magnolia  glauca, 
Laurus  carolinensis,  (red  bay,)  Gordonia  lasian- 
thus,  (loblolly  bay,)  and  the  Quercus  aquatica 
(water  oak.)     In  the  latter  situations,  it  ex- 
hibits a  very  remarkable  singularity  of  vege- 
tation, often  having  a  trunk  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  seven  or  eight 
inches,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  only 
two  or  three  inches  at  a  foot  above;  but  the 
proportions  vary  in  different  individuals.     This 
tree  appears  to  differ  but  a  very  little  from  the 
species,  except  in  its  greater  height,  and  in  the 
downiness  of  the  petioles  of  the  leaves.    The 
fruit  is  of  about  the  same  shape,  size,  and  col- 
our, generally  produced  in  pairs  on  similar  peduncles,  and  the  wood  is  of  the 
same  description,  jQne-grained,  and  tough.     The  alburnum  of  the  trunks  of  trees 
growing  upon  dry  and  elevated  lands,  is  yellow;  and  this  colour,  being  consid- 
ered by  wheelwrights  as  a  proof  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  wood,  has  probably 
given  rise  to  the  name  of  "  yellow  gum,"  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  spe- 
cies.   Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Virginia,  this  wood  is  employed  for  the 
naves  of  coach  and  wagon  wheels.    At  Richmond,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  dtc, 
it  is  preferred  for  hatters'  blocks,  to  any  other  wood,  being  but  little  liable  to  split 
In  the  southern  states,  it  is  employed  for  the  cylinders  which  receive  the  cogs  of 
rice  mills.    It  is  also  sometimes  chosen  by  shipwrights  for  the  caps  or  pieces  that 
receive  the  topmasts. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Nyssa  biflora  begins  to  appear  in  the  lower 
part  of  New  Hampshire,  where  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  ocean ;  axid>  in 
progressing  southward,  it  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  easterly  parts  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  but  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  it  is  more 
sparingly  produced,  and,  as  in  the  north,  it  always  occurs  in  moist  ground  or  in 
watery  places. 

This  species  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1739,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in 
European  and  American  collections.  The  largest  recorded  tree  in  Europe,  is  at 
the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury's  villa,  in  Richmond,  England,  which,  in  1836,  was 
forty-five  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  sixteen  inches  in  diameter. 

At  Schwobber,  in  Hanover,  Germany,  there  is  another  specimen,  which^  in 
sixty  years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  forty  feet,  with  a  wide- 
spreading  head,  and  branches  drooping  to  the  ground.  It  is  planted  in  a  low, 
moist  situation,  and  the  roots,  which  extend  to  a  great  distance,  send  up  innumer- 
able suckers.    In  autumn,  the  leaves,  before  dropping  off,  become  as  red  as  blood. 

On  the  seat  of  Mr.  John  J.  Astor,  near  Hurl-gate,  New  York,  there  is  a  tree  of 
this  species,  which  has  attained  a  height  of  more  than  forty  feet,  with  a  trunk  a 
foot  in  diameter. 

Propaffatian,'^  The  Nyssa  biflora  may  be  multiplied  by  seeds,  and  by  cut- 
tings or  layers;  and,  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  tree,  it  ought  always  to  be 
planted  in  moist  peat,  near  water.  A  splendid  specimen  at  Strathfieldsaye,  on 
the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  well  as  the  tree  above  referred  to,  at 
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^      Schwobber,  are  grown  in  moist  meadows,  on  a  level  with  the  waters  of  the  adjoin- 

^       ing  rivers. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  Nyssa  biflora  holds  a  middle  rank  between  soft 
and  hard  wooded-trees.  When  perfectly  seasoned,  the  sap-wood  is  of  a  slight 
reddish  tint,  and  the  heart-wood  is  of  a  deep-brown.  '  Of  trees  exceeding  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  frequently  more  than  half  of  the  trunk  is  hollow. 
The  ligneous  fibres,  which  compose  the  body  of  most  other  trees  are  closely  united, 
and  usually  ascend  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  trees 
of  this  genus  exhibit  a  constant  peculiarity  of  organization,  the  fibres  being  united 
in  bundles,  and  are  interwoven  like  a  braided  cord.  This  property  gives  it  a 
decided  superiority  for  certain  uses.  In  the  parts  of  the  country  where  it  abounds, 
it  is  employed  for  the  naves  of  wheels  destined  for  heavy  burthens.  It  is  also 
emploved  for  the  heads  of  the  shafts  of  wind-mills,  and,  sawn  into  boards,  it  is 
used  for  lining  carts.  Wooden  bowls  are  made  of  it,  which  are  heavier  than 
those  made  of  the  tulip-tree,  (Liriodendron,)  and  are  less  liable  to  split.    From 

I       this  irregularity  of  fibre,  the  ''  gum-tree  "  is  not  admitted  as  evidence  in  the  courts 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  establishing  boundaries  to  lands,  &c.,  from  the  number  of 

.       years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  trees  have  been  blazed.    As  fuel,  this  wood 

I       bums  slowly,  and  diffuses  a  great  heat. 

In  British  gardens,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  pains  have  been  taken  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  this,  or  any  other  species  of  Nyssa ;  nor  are  there  but 
very  few  specimens  of  a  tree-like  form  to  be  seen  either  in  the  European  or  Amer- 
ican pleasure-grounds ;  but,  from  the  singularity  of  the  fruit,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  foliage,  which  dies  off  of  an  intensely  deep  scarlet,  this  tree  deserves  a  place 
in  every  collection. 
64 


Nyssa  catuUcans, 
WHITISH-LEAVED  NYSSA. 

Synonymes, 

Nyssa  capUatOf  Miohauz,  North  American  Sylva. 

SMicHAux,  Flora  Boieali- Americana. 
WiLLDENOw,  Linnsi  Species  Flantarum. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britaonicum. 
Tap^lo  blanch&tre,  Tupelo  t  fruit  aigre,     France. 
WeissUcher  Tupelobaum,  Germany. 

Tupelo  bianchiccio,  Italy. 

Ogechee  Lime-tree,  Britain. 

Sour    Tupelo-tree,   Ogechee   Lime-tree,  Kr^^,^  q^.^. 
Wild  Lime-tree,  {  ^^"°  ^^^™' 

Derivation.  The  specific  name  eandicana  is  derired  from  the  Latin  eandeo^  to  be  white ;  haring  reference  to  tbe  whitish 
colour  of  the  leares  on  their  under  surfisu^e.  The  word  capittUa  is  derived  from  caput,  the  head,  on  account  of  the  noale  flowecs 
being  grouped  in  little  heads.    It  is  called  Sour  Tupelo,  Jsinu4ree,  Ac.,  from  the  agreeable  acid  juice  contained  in  the  CniiL 

Bngramnge.  Michaux,  North  American  S/lva,  pi.  113;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannlcum,  Hi.,  fig.  1199;  and  the  figm 
below. 

Specific  Characters,  Leaf  with  the  petiole  very  short,  and  the  disk  oblong,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base, 
nearly  entire,  whitish  on  the  under  surface.  Female  flowers  one  upon  a  peduncle. — WUldetunD,  Limm 
Spec,  Plant, 

Description. 

^HE  Nyssa  candicans,  in  its  natural  habitat,  rarely  ex- 
ceeds thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  The  branches  of  the  male  trees 
are  somewhat  compressed  about  their  trunks,  and  tend 
towards  a  perpendicular  direction ;  while  those  of  the  female  trees  diffuse  them- 
selves horizontally,  and  form  a  larger  and  rounder  summit.  The  leaves  are  five 
or  six  inches  in  length,  oval,  rarely  denticulated,  of  a  light-green  above,  and 
whitish  beneath.  The  male  flowers  are  grouped  in  little  heads,  and  appear  in 
April  or  May.  The  bracteas  attending  the  female  flowers  are  short,  the  calyx 
tomentose,  with  its  lobes  short.  And  the  sexes  are  borne  by  separate  trees. 
The  fruit  is  supported  by  long  peduncles,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  of  a  light-red  colour,  and  of  an  oval  shape.  It  is  thick-skinned, 
intensely  acid,  and  contains  a  large,  oblong  stone,  deeply  channelled  on  both 
sides. 

Variety,  N.  c.  ORANDroENXATA.  Deeply-toothed  Whitish-leaved  Nyssa ;  Nyssa 
grandidenta£a,  of  Michaux  and  Loudon ;  Tupih  d  grandes  dents,  Grand  2V 
pilo,  of  the  French;  Gross gezdhnter  Tupelobaum,  of  the  Germans;  Large 
Tupelo'tree,  Wild  Olive-tree,  of  the  Anglo-Americans.  This  variety,  for  height 
ana  diameter,  is  the  most  remarkable  tree  of  the  genus.  In  favourable  situations, 
it  attains  a  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  eight  or  nine  feet 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  at  six  or  seven  feet  above, 
from  which  point  its  size  continues  uniform  to  an  elevation  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet.  The  leaves  are  commonly  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  two  or  three 
inches  broad ;  but  on  young  and  thriving  plants  they  are  double  of  these  dimen- 
sions. They  are  of  an  oval  shape,  and  garnished  with  two  or  three  large  teeth, 
which  are  irregularly  placed,  and  generally  only  on  one  side  of  the  leaf,  as  denoted 
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in  the  adjoining  figure.  When  the  leaves  unfold  in  spring,  they  are  downy;  but 
as  they  expand,  they  become  smooth  on  both  sides.  The  flowers,  which  appear 
in  April  or  May,  are  numerous,  though  single,  and  are  succeeded  by  fruit  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  of  a  deep-blue  colour,  of 
which  the  stone  is  depressed,  and  very  distinctly 
striated.  The  wood  is  extremely  white  and 
soft,  when  unseasoned,  but  light  and  hard 
when  dry;  and,  as  in  the  arrangement  of. its 
fibres,  it  resembles  the  other  trees  of  the  same 
genus,  it  is  employed  for  making  bowls  and 
trays.  The  roots  are  also  tender  and  light,  and 
are  used  by  fishermen  to  buoy  up  their  nets, 
instead  of  cork.  This  variety  is  described  in 
Miller's  "Dictionary,"  as  the  Virginian  water 
tupelo-tree,  rising,  with  a  strong,  upright  trunk, 
to  a  height  of  eighty  or  one  himdred  feet,  and 
dividing  into  many  branches  towards  the  top. 
The  drupes  are  represented  as  being  nearly  the 
size  and  shape  of  small  olives,  and,  like  that 
fruit,  is  preserved  by  the  French  inhabitants  of 
the  Mississippi,  where  this  tree  greatly  abounds, 
and  is  there  called  the  "  Olive-tree."  It  grows 
chiefly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  Michaux  observes  that  it 
is  always  found  in  company  with  the  long-leaved  pine,  (Pinus  palustris,)  and 
the  cypress  (Taxodium  distichum.)  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  it  is  con- 
stantly found  growing  with  the  over-cup  oak,  (Quercus  lyrata,)  the  water  locust, 
(Gleditschia  monosperma,)  the  cotton- woods,  (Populus  canadensis,)  the  Carolinian 
poplar,  (Populus  angulata,)  and  the  water  bitter-nut  hickory  (Carya  aquatica) ; 
intermixed  with  which  it  composes  the  dark  impenetrable  forests  that  cover  the 
miry  swamps  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  to  the  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  ocean.  The  presence  of  these  trees  is  considered  as  an  infallible 
proof  of  the  depth  and  fertiUty  of  the  soil,  and,  consequently,  of  its  fitness  for  the 
culture  of  the  vine.* 

Geography^  ifc.  The  Nyssa  candicans  makes  its  first  appearance,  according 
to  Michaux,  on  the  river  Ogechee,  near  the  road  from  Savannah  to  Sudbury,  and, 
in  proceeding  southward,  it  is  seen  in  every  favourable  situation.  This  appears 
to  be  the  species  which  is  said  to  be  described  by  Marshall,  from  Bartram's  cata- 
logue, "  as  a  tree  of  great  singularity  and  beauty,  rising  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet ; 
the  fruit  of  which  is  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour,  and  of  the  size  of  a  Damascene  plum. 
It  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  whence  it  is  called  the  lime-tree."  Bartram  calls 
it  Nyssa  coccinea,  and  says  that  there  is  no  tree  which  exhibits  a  more  desirable 
appearance  than  this,  in  autumn,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  the  tree  is  partly 
divested  of  its  leaves;  for  then,  "the  remainder  looks  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  that  colour  also."  "  The  most  northern  habitation  of  this  tree  yet 
known,"  he  adds,  "  is  on  the  Great  Ogechee,  where  it  is  called  the  Ogechee  lime, 
from  its  acid  fruit  being  about  the  size  of  limes,  and  being  sometimes  used  in 
their  stead." 

Uses,  ^c.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  soft,  and  unfit  for  any  particular  use  in 
the  arts.  Its  fruit  is  sold  in  the  Savannah  market,  under  the  name  of  "  Ogechee 
Limes,"  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in  sugar,  which,  when  properly  prepared, 
is  said  to  possess  a  most  delicate  and  delicious  flavour. 


*  Michaux,  North  American  Sylva. 


Genua  SHEPHERDIA,  Mitt 


EIoBagnese. 
Sp$i.  Nat. 

PicBcia  Octsadria. 
SytLLuL 

Synonymes. 

Shepherdia,  Hippophae, 

Of  Authors. 

DeriveUiom.    The  genus  Shepherdia  was  named  by  Nuttall,  In  bonoar  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Sliepherd,  cunUor  of  the  lir- 
erpool  botanic  garden,  a  ecientific  bonicultuilei,  to  whoee  exettlone  that  Inetituilon  is  greatly  indeblaa  t>r  iu  succesa. 

Gemrie  Characters.  Flowers  dicecioas.  Male  calvx  4-cleft,  much  larger  than  that  of  the  female.  Corona, 
none.  Stamina  8,  alternating  with  a  torus  of  8  glands.  Female  flower  with  a  small^  4-clefl,  superior, 
campanolate  calyx,  and  8  glands.  Style  1 :  stigma  oblique,  suln^pitate.  Berry  jmcy,  I  seeded,  glo- 
bose, invested  with  the  fleshy  calyT.—NuUail,  Sylva, 

jHE  trees  of  this  genus,  as  characterised  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  are  small, 
spinescent  or  unarmed,  with  the  general  aspect  of  Elseagnus.  The 
leaves  are  entire,  opposite,  clothed  with  silvery  and  ferruginoas 
scales ;  the  berries  pulpy,  diaphanous,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  sub- 
acid taste.  There  are  two  species  indigenous  to  North  America, 
the  Shepherdia  argentea,  hereafter  considered,  and  the  Shepherdia 
canadensis,  a  thornless  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  bearing 
brilliant  scarlet  berries,  of  a  sweetish,  though  unpleasant  taste,  and  principally 
abounding  throughout  the  British  possessions,  from  Newfoundland  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America. 

To  the  same  natural  order  belong  the  oleaster,  or  wild  olive-tree,  (Eteagnus 
hortensis,)  and  the  sea  buckthorn,  (Hippophae  rhamnoides,)  both  of  which  are 
common  throughout  Europe,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia.  The  former, 
called  in  the  south  of  Europe  the  "  Tree  of  Paradise,"  is  remarkable  for  the  sil- 
very whiteness  of  its  foliage,  and  the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  in  the  month  of  May,  perfuming  the  air  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  around ;  and  hence,  is  rendered  a  most  desirable  tree  for  a  lawn 
or  shrubbery.  When  cultivated  in  a  good  soil,  it  sometimes  attains  the  height  of 
thirty  feet,  with  a  head  nearly  as  wide  as  it  is  high.  The  sea  buckthorn,  in 
Europe,  as  it  throws  up  suckers  freely  from  the  roots,  and  endures  the  sea-breeae, 
is  sometimes  formed  into  hedges,  and  woody  scenery,  in  marine  situations,  where 
but  few  other  trees  or  shrubs  will  grow.  Its  berries  are  much  eaten  by  the  Tar- 
tars, who  make  a  jelly  or  preserve  of  them ;  and  the  fishermen  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  prepare  a  rob,  or  jam  from  them,  which  imparts  a  grateful  flavour  to 
fresh  fish ;  but  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Switzerland,  they  are  considered  as 
poisonous.  Rousseau,  in  his  "  Reverie  du  Promeneur  Solitaire,"  relates  a  curi- 
ous story,  of  his  having  made  an  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenoble, 
with  a  local  botanist,  who,  though  he  saw  him  eating  the  fruit,  which  he  believed 
to  be  poisonous,  was  so  polite,  or  regarded  Rousseau  with  so  much  respect,  that 
he  dared  not  presume  to  warn  him  of  his  danger. 


Sfupkerdia  argentea, 
THE  SILVERY-LEAVED  SHEPHERDIA. 


PimsHi  Flora  Amencee  Septentrionalis. 

fNuTTALL,  North  American  Sylva. 
LovDON,  Arboretum  Britamiicum. 
Frutci. 

Gfi&MANT. 

Italy. 

Feench  LouniAiTA,  &o. 

Ceeek  Ihdiahs. 


JSippcphae  argentea, 

ShepkerdiA  argtnttmy 

Sch^ferdia  argente, 

Silber-^hepherdia, 

Shepherdia  argentina, 

Graisse  de  baffle,  Graisse  de  boBul^ 

Metheoo-meeva, 

Western  Shepherdia,  Missouri  Silver-leaf,  \ 

Baftalo-tree,  Baffalo-bush,  Bufifalo  Ber-  |  Britain  and  Anglo- America. 

ry-tree,  Rabbit  Berry,  Beef  Suet-tree,    ) 

Dtrivati^nt,  The  tpectfic  aame  orgtntm  ft  darired  ntmi  tha  Latia  arwehtum,  allrar ;  havlnf  rdbrance  to  the  tilfery  acalflB 
on  the  leaves.  The  French,  German,  and  Italian  names  hare  the  same  tigntflcation  aa  the  botanical  one.  It  la  called  Grttl»$e 
de  bau/f  or  BaflUo  fat,  by  the  Oanadian  rojraceure,  either  from  the  imaginary  ralfth  of  the  berries,  or  from  the  practice  of  ietr- 
ing  them  up  with  their  fat.  pounded  meat.    Tne  Creek  Indian  name  signifies  Bloody  Berry,  from  toe  singular  rednesi  and  trans* 

Srency  of  the  flruit.    It  is  called  Bufalo-tne,  because  It  Is  browsed  upon  by  buffkloes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky 
ountains,  where  it  grows  in  large  clumps  or  ciusters.    According  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  it  wat  known  on  the  Missouri,  to  ins 
natives,  by  the  name  o(  Rabbit  Berry,  probably  from  being  fed  on  by  those  animals. 

Nuttall,  North  American  Sylra,  pL  zzxr. ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannieum,  ill.,  fig.  1206;  and  ttaa  figures 


Engravinga. 
belof? 

Specific  Characters,  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  obtuse ;  both  surfaces  glabrous,  and  covered  with  silvery  pel- 
tate scales.  Flowers  in  clusters.  Tli^  calyx  of  the  male  flowers  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
female,  and  divided  down  to  the  base  into  4  sub-ovate,  obtuse  divisions,  internally  yellowish,  but  scaly 
outside,  like  the  leaves.  Stamens  8,  often  with  rather  short,  pubescent  filaments.  Anthers  oblong,  2- 
celled.  The  female  flowers  are  smaller,  and  shortly  pedunculate,  without  stamens.  Style  1,  and  a 
thickish,  oblique,  sub-elliptic  stigma.  The  germ  appears  inferior,  but  is,  in  fact,  only  invested  by  the 
tube  of  the  calyx.  Berries  bright  and  pellucid,  occurring  in  clusters,  and  sparingly  scattered  with 
scales.  Seed,  or  nut,  with  a  cartilaginous  shell,  sub-ovate,  and  shining,  and  scored  externally  as  if 
partly  2-lobe(L  with  a  small  projection  at  the  base.  Embryo  straight  and  flat,  without  albumen,  and 
the  radicle  inferior.    Cotyledon  large,  thick,  and  oval. — Adapted^  from  NuttaU, 


Description. 

HE  Shepherdia  argentea,  in 

"  its  natural  habitat,  is  a  small, 

rather  narrow-topped  shrub, 

from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 

height,  with  the  branches  ending  in  stout  spines;  but 
in  a  state  of  cultivation,  the  summit  is  more  rounded, 
the  branches  become  pendulous,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  tree  greatly  resembles  the  olive.  The 
flowers,  which  come  out  as  early  as  March,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  brilliant  scarlet  berries,  about  the  size  of 
the  Antwerp  red  currant,  and,  at  the  close  of  summer, 
when  the  branches  are  almost  concealed  in  clusters, 
few  objects  are  more  singularly  beautiful,  contrasted  as  they  are  with  the  silvery 
hue  of  the  leaves,  with  a  mixture  of  white  and  dark-green  shade.  These  berries 
are  devoured  with  avidity  by  all  frugivorous  birds,  particularly  by  the  American 
robin,  (Turdus  migratorius,)  and  the  blue-bird,  (Saxicola  sialis,)  which  flock 
around  the  trees  in  throngs,  as  long  as  the  fruit  remains. 


430  SHEPHERDIA  ARGENTEA. 

Variety,  S.  a.  fructu  luteo.  YeUaw-fruUed  Silvery-leaved  Shepherdia^  said 
to-be  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  Mr.  Wyeth. 

Geography  and  History,  The  Shepherdia  argentea,  in  its  native  state,  is 
wholly  confined  to  the  northerly  and  western  regions  of  North  America.  Dr. 
Richardson  observed  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in  latitude  fifty-four 
degrees ;  Major  Long's  party  saw  it  growing  near  Rainy  Lake,  in  about  latitude 
forty-nine  degrees ;  and  Mr.  Nuttall  found  it  on  ihe  borders  of  La  Platte,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  which  he  considered  as  its  southernmost  limit. 

This  species  was  first  propagated  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  about  the 
year  1826,  by  Messrs.  Winships,  of  Brighton,  near  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  by 
a  few  seeds  sent  them  from  the  banlts  of  the  Missouri,  by  Colonel  Snelling. 
From  this  source,  probably,  originated  most,  if  not  all,  the  cultivated  plants  at 
present  existing,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  original 
trees  is  now  growing  in  their  nursery,  which  has  attained  a  height  of  nearly 
twenty  feet,  and  is  still  vigorous,  and  increasing  in  size.  These  gentlemen  have 
continued  to  cultivate  this  plant  for  the  purpose  of  forming  hedges,  and  rows  of 
them  may  be  seen  at  this  time,  on  many  of  the  seats  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and  in  many  othet  places  in  the  northern  states,  where  it  thrives  well. 

This  tree  was  first  introduced  into  Britain,  in  1815,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nuttall, 
and  kept  in  the  green-house  of  the  Liverpool  botanic  garden ;  but,  for  the  want 
of  proper  management,  it  soon  after  died.  It  has  since  been  re-introduced,  and  fine 
specimens  of  it  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden, 
in  the  Twickenham  botanic  garden,  and  in  numerous  other  European  gardens 
and  collections. 

SoUy  Propagation^  ^c.  The  Shepherdia  argentea  is  perfectly  hardy  in  every 
part  of  Europe  and  of  America,  south  of  the  fifty-fourth  parallel  of  north  latitude ; 
and  it  will  grow  in  any  soil  where  our  common  orchard  fruits  will  thrive.  It 
may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  by  cuttings,  or  suckers ;  and  when  trained  to  a 
small  tree,  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  suburban  gardens.  When  employed 
as  a  hedge-plant,  and  kept  down  by  the  shears,  it  becomes  close  and  compact, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  thorny^  green,  or  rather  silvery,  till  late  in 
autumn ;  and  is  not  attacked  by  insects,  nor  is  subject  to  any  disease  or  blight.  If 
cultivated  for  fruit,  a  male  tree  should  be  planted  by  the  side  of  the  female. 

Properties  and  Uses,  Independently  of  the  use  of  the  shepherdia  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ornament,  its  fruit  makes  an  excellent  jelly  or  preserve.  Although 
small,  it  is  juicy,  but  not  watery,  is  of  a  pleasant,  subacid  taste,  mixed  with  a 
sweetness,  which  renders  it  highly  agreeable.  Made  into  sweet  jelly,  in  the  man- 
ner of  currants,  these  berrieyB  are  thought  to  be  preferable  to  that  fruit  by  most 
persons  who  have  tasted  them. 
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Genus  BUXUS,  Toum. 


I  Euphorbiaceae.  Moncscia  Tetrandria. 

Sytt.  Nat.  Sytt.  Lin. 

^  Synonymes, 

r 

(  •  Buxus,  Of  Authors. 


Buis,  FsAivcE. 

Bachsbauni)  Qerhaky. 

Bossolo,  BussolOj  Italy. 

Buxo,  Portugal. 

Box,  Britain,  Sfain,  and  AicaLo-AMERiCA. 


I  DtTvtationa,    The  word  Buxtu  and  ita  derivatives,  come  from  the  Greek  jpiiJbuw,  close  or  firm ;  in  reference  to  the  hardness 

and  cioseness  of  the  wood  of  the  box-tree. 

J  Generic  Characters.    Flowers  in  axillary  groups  j  unisexual  in  effect,  but  the  male  flowers  kave  a  rudi- 

ment  of  a  pistil ;  those  of  both  sexes  borne  on  one  plant.  Calyx  of  male  flowers  with  4  minute  leaves 
'  Stamens  4,  inserted  under  the  rudiment  of  a  pistil.    Female  flowers  singly,  at  the  tip  of  groups  of  male 

i  ones.    Calyx  as  in  the  male.    Ovary  sessile,  roundish,  of  3  cells,  and  2  ovules  in  each  cell.    Styles  3. 

I  Stigmas  3.    Fruit  a  regma,  leathery,  beaked  with  the  styles ;  consisting  of  3  incomplete  cells,  that 

open  down  the  centre,  and  divide  the  style,  and  of  3  valves  that  bear  the  incomplete  dissepiments  in 
'  their  centres.    Seeds  2  in  a  cell,  pendulous,  both  enclosed  in  the  endocarpial  lining  of  the  cell,  which, 

after  the  seed  is  ripe,  disparts  elastically,  to  admit  of,  and  conduce  to,  their  dispersion. — Nets  Von  Esen- 

beckj  Genera, 

JHE  genus  Buxus  embraces  low  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
shining  coriaceous  leaves,  and  greenish-yellow  flowers ;  natives  of 
Europe,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia ;  of  easy  culture  in  any 
soil  that  is  tolerably  dry ;  and  propagated  freely  from  cuttings,  or 
by  seeds.     There  are  two  species  indigenous  to  Europe,  namely, 
Buxus  sempcrvirens,  and  balearica,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  native 
of  the  Balearic  Islands,  where,  according  to  the  "Nouveau  Du  Hamel,"  it  some- 
times grows  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet.    It  is  also  found  in  great  abundance  on  all 
rocky  surfaces  both  of  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey.    It  forms  a  very  handsome 
tree,  with  a  straight,  smooth  trunk.    Its  leaves,  which  are  three  times  as  large 
as  those  of  the  Buxus  sempervirens,  when  fully  exposed  to  the  air,  are  of  a  much 
paler  green  than  that  species ;  but  when  they  are  grown  in  the  shade,  they  are  of  an 
intensely  deep-green.     The  wood,  which  is  of  a  brighter  yellow  colour  than  that 
of  the  common  box,  is  imported  into  Europe  and  America,  irom  Constantinople,  for 
the  use  of  wood-engravers ;  but  its  grain  is  coarser,  and  less  compact,  and  conse- 
quently of  less  value.    It  has  been  asserted  that  the  honey  of  Corsica  is  rendered 
poisonous  from  the  bees  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  this  tree. 

To  the  same  natural  order  belongs  the  celebrated  tallow-tree,  (Stillingia  sebi- 
fera,)  a  native  of  China,  and  introduced  into  Carolina,  in  1772,  together  with  the 
upland  rice,  by  Mr.  John  Bradley  Blake,  of  Canton.  The  seeds,  which  were 
planted  by  Dr.  Alexander  Garden,  of  Charleston,  flourished,  and  from  that  source 
were  obtained  all  the  trees  of  this  description  now  growing  in  the  southern  states 
of  the  union.  An  oil  may  be  expressed  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit,  which 
hardens  by  cold,  to.  the  consistence  of  common  tallow,  and  by  boiling,  becomes 
as  hard  as  bees'-wax. 


Buxua  setnpervirens, 
THE  EVERGREEN  BOX-TREE. 


Buxus  sempervirenSf 

Bais  toQJoars  vert,  Bais  common,  Bois 

benit,  Ozanne, 
Buchsbaam,  Immergrfiner  Buchsbaom, 
Bussolo  verde,  Basso,  Bosso, 
Box-tree, 


Synonymes, 

{ 


jAnvMXJSj  Species  Flantamm. 
,  Smth,  English  Flora. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicam. 

Fkancb. 

Qfi&MAinr. 
Italy. 

BlUTAIlf  AlfD  AhGLO-AjCERICA. 


DtrivtUion,    The  specific  nuna  ii  derired  from  the  Latin  mmper,  cootlouallj,  aod  virmB,  floorlsUnf ;  fai  nfeMDM  to  tke 
penlfteocy  of  the  leeves  of  tliis  tree. 

EngraivingK^  Smiili,  Engliah  Flora,  pL  1341 ;  Loadon,  Arboretum  Britannicam,  iii.,  fig.  1215;  and  the  flgmw  below. 

Sptdfic  Characters,    Disk  of  leaf  ovate,  convex ;  footstalk  slightly  downy  at  the  edges.    Antkers  ovate- 
arrow-shaped. — Smithy  Eng,  Flora, 


Description. 


'*  Nor  box,  nor  limes,  without  their  use  are  made. 
Smooth-grained,  and  proper  Ibr  the  tomer'a  trade ; 
Which  curious  hands  may  carre,  and  steel  with  ease  InTade." 

YatmL. 


Kb 

j^^^HL|^>^^,HE  Buxus  sempervirens  is  a  well-known 
^HHHp^S?Qm^  hardy  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  which,  in  its 
^^^^F    (^S^    natural  habitat,  seldom  exceeds  a  height  of 
.  JU  ^^^0    twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  with  a  trunk  from  six 

to  eight  inches  in  diameter;  but,  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  it  some- 
times attains  double  of  these  dimensions.  The  thickness  of  the 
trunk  is  very  considerable  in  proportion  to  its  height;  and  the 
bark  on  young  wood  is  of  a  yellowish  hue,  but  on  old  trees,  it 
is  rough  and  gray.  The  leaves,  which  are  opposite,  oval,  and 
almost  sessile,  are  of  a  coriaceous  textyre,  and  of  a  shining,  yellowish-green, 
when  they  grow  in  a  situation  fully  exposed  to  the  light ;  but  of  a  fine,  deep, 
glossy-green,  when  shaded  by  other  trees.  The  flowers,  which  put  forth  in  April 
or  May,  are  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  are  disposed  in  little  tufts  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  capsules,  which  contain  two  small,  pendulous  seeds, 
burst  their  cells,  at  maturity,  with  an  elastic  force,  and  thereby  conduce  to  their 
dispersion. 

Vctrietiea.    The  varieties  recognized  in  this  species  are  as  follows : — 

1.  B.  s.  ARBOREscBNs,  Loudou.  Arborescent  Evergreen  Box;  Buis  arborescent^ 
of  the  French ;  Baumartiger  Buchsbaum,  of  the  Germans.  This  is  the  most 
common  form  of  the  species,  being  arborescent,  with  ovate  leaves. 

2.  B.  s.  ANOusTiFOLiA,  Loudon.  Narrow-leaved  Evergreen  Box;  Bids  dfemUes 
iiroites,  of  the  French;  SchmalbldUriger  Buchsbaum^  of  the  Germans;  arbores- 
cent, with  lanceolate  leaves. 

3.  B.  s.  MYRTiFOLiA,  Loudou.  Myrtle-leaved  Evergreen  Box;  Buis  d  feuiUes 
de  rnyrte^  of  the  French;  Mf/rie-£ucksbanm,  of  the  Germans;  dwarfy,  with 
small,  oblong,  narrowish  leaves.  A  pretty  httle  plant,  generally  quite  low,  but, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  grows  to  a  considerable  size. 

4.  B.  8.  suTFRUTicosA,  Loudou.     Suffndicous  Evergreen  Box;  Buis  stiffht- 
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tesceni,  Buis  nain^  PetU  buis,  Buis  d  bordures,  Buis  (TAriois,  Buis  de  HoUandCj 
of  the  French ;  Staudenartiger  Buchsbatim,  Zwerger  Buchsbaum,  of  the  (Jer- 
mans ;  dwarfy,  with  small  obovate  leaves.  This  is  the  kind  usually  cultivated 
for  edging  beds  in  gardens. 

6.  B.  s.  ABGENTEA,  Loudou.  SUver-leaved  Evergreen  Box;  Buis  argenti,  of 
the  French;  SMer-Btichsbaum,  of  the  Germans;  arborescent,  with  ovate  leaves, 
variegated  with  a  silvery  colour. 

6.  B.  s.  AUEEA,  Loudon.  Oolden-coUmred-leaved  Evergreen  Box  ;  Buis  d  feuiUes 
dories,  of  the  French;  Goldgelber  Buchsbaum,  of  the  Germans;  arborescent, 
with  ovate  leaves,  variegated  with  a  golden  colour. 

7.  B.  s.  MABOiNATA,  Loudou.  Oolden-edged-leaved  EvcT green  Box  ;  Buis  mar- 
gine,  of  the  French ;  Eingefasster  Buc&baum^  of  the  Germans ;  arborescent, 
having  ovate  leaves,  with  a  margin  of  a  golden  colour. 

8.  B.  s.  vARiEGATA,  Loudou.  Yariegot&lr-leaved  Evergreen  Box  /  Buis  dfeuiUes 
variies,  of  the  French ;  arborescent,  with  lanceolate  variegated  leaves. 

Geography  and  History,  The  Buxus  sempervirens  is  found  wild  on  moun- 
tains, and  spreading  as  undergrowth  among  other  trees,  throughout  Europe  and 
k  Asia,, between  the  thirty-seventh  and  fifty-second  degrees  of  north  latitude;  but 
I  never  forming  forests  entirely  of  itself.  It  grows  plentifully  upon  Box  Hill,  near 
Dorking,  in  Surry,  mixed  with  a  few  luniper  bushes  not  higher  than  itself,  but 
not  among  deciduous  trees,  and  shadea  by  them,  as  it  does  in  its  native  habitat, 
in  France,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  The  box-tree  is  found  abundantly 
in  Turkey,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  box- 
wood of  commerce,  sold  in  the  European  and  American  markets  as  "  Turkey 
box,"  is  grown  in  Circassia  and  Georgia,  whence  it  is  brought  to  Odessa  for  ship- 
ment. It  is  also  found  in  various  parts  of  Persia,  China,  Cochin-Ohina,  and, 
from  some  statements,  in  Japan.  This  tree,  which  is  of  great  longevity,  and  sub- 
ject to  but  few  diseases,  is  rarely  attacked  by  insects,  and  is  so  extremely  hardy, 
that  there  are  but  few  other  non-resiniferous  evergreens  that  will  stand  in  the 
open  air,  without  protection,  during  winter,  in  the  gardens  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
i         and  of  New  York. 

The  box  appears  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  who  ranks  its 
wood  with  that  of  ebony,  on  account  of  the  closeness  of  its  grain.     Both  Virgil 
and  Ovid  allude  to  its  use  for  musical  instruments,  and  employ  the  word  box,  as 
if  synonymous  with  that  of  flute.    Pliny  describes  the  wood  as  being  as  hard  to 
burn  as  iron,  producing  no  flame,  and  as  being  totally  unfit  for  charcoal.     He 
distinguishes  three  kinds,  which  he  calls  the  '^  larger,  the  smaller,  and  the  Italian 
I         box ;"  and  speaks  of  the  use  of  the  tree  for  topiary  gardens,  and  of  the  wood  for 
i         musical  instruments.     Vitruvius  also  recommends  the  box  for  topiary-work,  and 
uses  the  word  topiarius  to  express  the  art  of  the  gardener.     This  tree  appears  to 
'         have  been  much  employed  in  verdant  sculpture,  and  close-clipped  hedges,  in  the 
'         gardens  of  Roman  villas  in  the  Augustan  age.     Pliny  describes  his  Tusculan  villa 
as  having  a  lawn  adorned  with  figures  of  animals  cut  out  in  box-trees,  answer- 
ing alternately  to  one  another.     This  lawn  was  again  surrounded  by  a  walk 
'         enclosed  with  evergreen  shrubs,  sheared  iAto  a  variety  of  forms.     Beyond  this 
'         was  a  place  of  exercise,  of  a  circular  form,  ornamented  in  the  middle  with  box- 
trees,  sheared,  as  before,  into  numerous  figures  of  various  forms;  and  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  sloping  bank,  covered  with  box,  rising  in  steps  to  the  top.    In 
another  part  of  the  grounds  of  the  same  villa,  the  box  is  mentioned  as  being  cut 
into  a  variety  of  shapes  and  letters ;  some  expressing  the  name  of  the  master,  and 
others  that  of  the  artificer,  &c.     The  same  practice  is  followed  in  several  Roman 
gardens  at  the  present  day ;  and,  in  that  of  the  Vatican,  the  name  of  the  Pope, 
the  date  of  his  election,  &c.,  may  be  read  from  the  windows  of  the  palace,  in 
letters  of  box.    In  more  modern  times,  in  Britain,  it  is  mentioned  by  Turner, 
65 
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Gerard,  Parkinson,  and  other  writers  on  gardening  and  rural  affairs;  and  -pre-noRouij 
to  the  XYIIIth  oentury,  it  was  in  great  repute  for  geometric  gardens,  from  the 
facility  with  which  it  could  be  made  to  assume  any  shape  that  the  caprice  or 
ingenuity  of  the  gardener  might  devise.    It  was  also  extensively  employed  fcr 
that  purpose  both  as  a  tree  and  as  a  shrub  throughout  Europe,  from  the  earliest 
times.     As  a  tree,  it  formed,  when  clipped  into  sdliape,  hedges,  arcades,  arbours, 
and,  above  all,  the  figures  of  animals.    As  a  shrub,  it  was  used  to  border  beds 
and  walks,  and  for  the  execution  of  numerous  curious  devices,  such  as  letters, 
coats  of  arms,  &c.,  on  the  ground;  but  of  all  the  uses  to  which  the  dwarf  box 
was  applied,  the  most  important,  in  the  ancient  style  of  gardening,  was  that  of 
forming  parterres  of  embroidery ;  it  being  the  only  evergreen  shrub  susceptible  of 
fotming  the  delicate  lines  which  that  kind  of  woik  required,  and  of  being  kepi 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  its  lines  for  a  number  of  years.    In  those  days,  ixrfaen 
the  flowers  used  in  ornamenting  gardens  were  few,  the  great  art  of  the  gatdeaa 
was  to  distinguish  his  parterres  by  beautiful  and  curious  artifical  forms  of  ever- 
green plants.    All  the  dark  parts  of  the  figures,  when  formed  of  box,  in  no  part 
were  allowed  to  grow  higher  than  three  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  finer 
lines  not  to  exceed  two  inches  in  width.    The  spaces  between  the  lines  or  figures, 
in  the  more  common  desfgns,  were  covered  with  sand  all  of  one  colour ;  but  in 
the  more  choice  parterres,  different  coloured  sands,  earths,  shells,  powder^  gl^^ 
and  other  articles  were  used,  so  as  to  produce  red,  white,  and  black  grounds,  on 
which  the  green  of  the  box  appeared  to  advantage,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  beauty  of  these  parterres  was  most  conspicuous  when  they  were  seen  as  a 
whole  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  or  trom  a  surrounding  terrace-walk. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  were  placed  on  a  sloping  bank,  to  be  seen  from  below. 
The  embroidered  style  of  parterre  is  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with  adjoining 
very  old  residences,  in  France  and  Italy,  and  even  in  a  few  places  in  England; 
and,  as  affording  variety,  it  is  at  least  as  worthy  of  revival  as  the  architectural 
style  of  building  of  the  age  in  which  it  most  extensively  prevailed.    About  the 
middle  of  the  XYIIth  century,  the  taste  for  verdant  sculpture  was  at  its  height  in 
England;  and,  about  the  beginning  of  the  XTIIIth  century,  it  afforded  a  subject 
of  raillery  for  the  wits  of  the  day,  soon  afterwards  beginning  to  decline.     'Ilie 
following  lines,  by  West,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  a  topiary  garden : — 

"Than  IIIuwIm  mote  befMO  on  ereiy  side 
Tbe  ahapelr  box,  of  all  ita  Ixtuiching  prida 
TTngaatly  ahoma,  and.  with  prepoateroua  akill, 
To  varioua  beaata,  and  birda  ofaundry  quill, 
Tranalbrm'd  and  human  ahapaa  of  monatroua  aln. 

*         *         *         at         « 
Alao  othar  wondara  of  the  aportiTe  aheara, 
Fair  Natura  mia-adorning,  thara  were  found ; 
Globee,  apiral  columna,  pjramida,  and  piera 
With  apoutlng  urna  and  budding  atatuaa  crown'd ; 
And  horUontal  diala  on  the  ground. 
In  lirinf  box,  by  cunning  artiata  traced ; 
And  gaUeya  trim,  on  oo  long  Toyagea  bound. 
But  by  their  roota  there  erer  anchored  ftat."* 

The  art  of  engraving  on  wood  wasjnvented  before  that  of  printing  with  mov- 
able types ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  practised  in  the  early  part  of  the 
XVth  century.  The  first  objects  to  which  it  was  applied  were  very  oifferent  in 
their  character,  namely,  books  of  devotion  and  playing  cards.  The  mere  outlines 
of  the  figures  were  rudely  cut  in  the  wood  with  knives,  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain,  and  the  impressions  were  taken  off  by  friction,  without  the  aid  of  a  press. 
The  earliest  specimen  of  wood-engraving  now  extant,  in  England,  is  said  to  be 
in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Spencer,  and  represents  St.  Christopher  carrying  the 
infant  Saviour;  bearing  the  date  of  1423.    A  very  curious  work  was  published 

*  See  Loudon's  Arboretom,  iii.,  pp.  1334  et  seq. 
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between  1430  and  1460,  entitled  "  Biblia  Paiiperum,"  the  Bible  of  the  poor; 
This  work  consisted  of  about  forty  pages  printed  from  wood-cuts,  illustrated  by- 
texts  of  scripture,  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  first  idea  of  printing  with 
the  movable  types,  soon  after  invented  by  Guttemburg.  In  l^fiO,  Wohlgemuth, 
an  engraver  on  wood,  at  Nuremberg,  is  said  to  have  b^n  the  first  who  attempted 
to  introduce  shade  into  wood-engravings.  His  pupil,  Albert  Duer,  carried  the  art 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection ;  and  in  his  time,  the  wood-cutters,  (form- 
schneiden,)  of  Germany,  became  so  numerous,  that  they  were  incorporated  into  a 
body  distinct  from  that  of  the  letter-printers  or  writers  (briefmalen.)  Holbein 
succeeded  Duer ;  but  soon  afterwards,  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  having  been 
discovered,  wood-engraving  was  comparatively  neglected,  and  fell  into  disuse  till 
I  the  time  of  Bewick,  when  a  taste  for  the  art  was  revived.  The  first  engravers  ou 
wood,  and  up  to  the  time  of  Bewick,  or  nearly  so,  were  accustomed  to  have  the 
(  trunks  of  the  trees  on  which  they  were  to  engrave,  sawn  up  into  planks,  and  to 
i  cut  out  the  figures  with  a  knife  or  other  tools,  on  the  side  of  the  grain ;  but  since 
I  his  time,  or  before,  the  practice  of  cutting  the  trunk  into  cross  sections,  about  an 
I  inch  in  thickness,  was  adopted ;  and  the  engravings  were  cut  out  on  the  wood  across 
I  the  grain.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  over  the  other  are,  that  much  finer  lines 
\  can  be  produced,  and  the  engraved  block,  from  which  a  greater  number  of  impres- 
!  8ions  can  be  taken,  will  be  far  more  durable.  The  followers  of  Bewick  produced 
t  some  beautiful  engravings ;  but  from  the  mode  of  printing  from  them,  though 
r  they  were  mixed  with  the  type,  they  were  almost  as  expensive  as  if  they  had  been 
t  worked  from  separate  plates.  By  the  more  modern  practice,  however,  woodcuts 
I  are  printed  from,  with  the  same  facility  as  from  movable  types ;  and  as  specimen? 
{  of  unsurpassable  beauty,  extraordinary  force,  and  delicacy  of  execution,  the  reader 
I  is  referred  to  several  illustrated  works  recently  published  in  London,  by  Yan 
I  Voorst,  and  others,  among  which  we  would  particularize  the  '<  History  of  British 
I        Forest  Trees,"  by  Selby;  **  Sporting  Scenes  and  Country  Characters,"  by  Mar* 

tingale ;  and  the  late  volumes  of  the  "  Penny  Magazine."'^ 
I  The  largest  box-trees  in  Britain,  probably,  are  two  at  Eyford  House,  near 

Stow,  in  the  Wold,  in  Gloucestershire,  both  of  which  exceed  thirty-two  feet  in 
height,  with  trunks  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  circumference,  and  a  diameter 
of  space  covered  by  the  branches,  of  about  twenty  feet. 

The  largest  box  hedge  in  England,  is  at  Pentworth,  which  is  fifteen  feet  high, 
forty  yards  long,  twelve  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  is  supposed  to  be  more  than 
two  centuries  old. 

In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  there  is  a  box-tree,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  years  planted,  which  has  attained  a  height  of  more  than  thirty  feet. 
The  introduction  of  this  species  into  the  North  American  colonies  probably 
dates  back  to  the  early  periods  of  their  settlements.  One  of  the  oldest  specimens 
known  to  exist  in  this  country,  is  growing  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Lemuel  Yf.  Wells, 
at  Yonkers,  near  New  York,  which,  it  is  said,  was  planted  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  by  Frederick  Philipse,  who  formerly  lived  on  the  place  of  its  present 
proprietor. 

In  the  Bartram  botanic  garden,  at  Kingsessing,  near  Philadelphia,  there  is  a 
Buxus  s.  variegata,  which  has  attained  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  with  a 
trunk  two  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

Poetical  AUusumSj  ^c.  The  box  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  holly  in  dec- 
orating the  churches  at  Christmas ;  and  in  a  note  to  Wordsworth's  poems,  we  are 
informed  that,  in  several  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  when  a  funeral  takes 
place,  a  basinful  of  sprigs  of  box  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  that  each  attendant  takes  one  of  these  sprigs,  and  throws  it  into  the 

•  See  Loodoa's  Arboretam;  iii.,  pp.  1335  et  1836. 
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grave.    The  common  box  is  the  badge  of  the  Highland  dan  IFIntosh;  and  the 
variegated  kind,  of  the  clan  M'Pherson. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  box  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  by  cnt- 
tings,  and  layers.  When  allowed  to  grow  freely,  this  tree  prodoces  an  abnn- 
dance  of  seeds ;  but  where  it  is  closely  clipped  in,  they  seldom  arrive  at  maturity. 
They  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  capsules  appear  ready  to  open,  and 
should  be  sown  immediately  in  light,  rich  earth,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetable 
mould,  which  is  well  drained.  Autumn  is  the  proper  time  for  planting  cuttings, 
which  may  be  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length.  They  should  be  set  in  a  sandy 
soil,  and  a  shaded  situation,  and  in  a  year  after  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant  into 
nursery  lines.  Layers  may  be  made  either  in  the  spring  or  autnmn,  both  of  the 
young  and  the  old  wood.  The  dwarf  box  used  for  edgings  is  best  propagated  m 
the  spring,  by  being  taken  up,  divided,  and  replanted.  They  may  be  clipped  at 
almost  any  season  except  in  mid- winter ;  but  June  is  considered  as  the  most 
appropriate  time  for  this  operation,  as  well  as  that  of  hedges  or  other  ornaments, 
when  the  plants  have  nearly  completed  their  year's  growth;  because  they  will 
afterwards  make  shoots  of  half  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  or,  at  all  events 
put  forth  a  few  leaves,  and  thus,  in  a  few  weeks,  will  conceal  all  appearance  of 
the  use  of  the  shears.  When  this  practice  is  followed,  it  is  necessary  to  go  over 
the  edgings  or  hedges  in  July,  in  order  to  cut  neatly  oflF,  with  the  knife,  any  shoots 
that  may  have  been  protruded  too  far,  taking  care  not  to  cut  the  leaves.  Box 
edgings,  when  kept  low,  if  they  are  wanted  to  endure  many  years,  reqmre  occa- 
sionally to  be  cut  in,  almost  to  the  ground ;  and  this  operation  should  only  be 
performed  on  one  side  of  the  edging  in  one  year,  and  not  on  the  other  side  till  two 

! rears  after.  When  treated  in  this  way,  both  edgings  and  hedges  will,  on  good, 
oamy  soil,  endure  for  a  long  time ;  whereas,  if  they  be  continually  clipped  on  the 
surface  only,  a  network  of  shoots  is  formed  there,  which,  by  excluding  the  air 
from  the  stem  within,  occasions  decay,  and  the  edging  or  hedge  becomes  unsightly 
and  naked  below.  The  form  of  the  cross  section  of  a  box  edging  or  hedge,  should 
always  be  that  of  a  truncated  triangle,  with  the  broadest  end  next  to  the  ground. 
In  the  case  of  edgings  to  walks,  or  to  flower-beds,  their  breadth  at  the  ground 
may  be  three  inches,  their  height  four  inches,  and  their  width  at  the  top  two 
inches ;  or  one  half  of  these  dimensions  may  be  adopted.  In  every  case,  both  of 
edgings  and  hedges,  the  base  ought  always  to  be  broader  than  the  summit,  in 
order  that  the  rain  may  fall  on  the  sides,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  strike  on  them 
with  more  force.  In  clipping  the  box  into  artificial  forms,  it  is  usual  to  enclose 
the  tree  in  a  slight  frame  of  wire  work  of  the  intended  form;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
durability,  the  wire  should  be  of  copper,  and  painted  green,  which  would  also 
render  it  less  conspicuous. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  box  is  remarkably  heavy,  weighing, 
when  newly  cut,  nearly  eighty  pounds  and  a  half  to  a  cubic  foot,  and  when  per- 
fectly dry,  sixty-eight  and  three-fourths  pounds ;  being  the  only  European  wood 
that  will  sink,  in  that  state,  in  water.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  of  a  very  hard, 
compact  grain,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish ;  and,  when  well  seasoned,  it 
expands  and  contracts,  by  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  less  than  any 
other  kind  of  wood.  Hence,  it  was  formerly  much  used  in  England,  in  cabinet- 
making  and  inlaying,  as  it  still  is  in  France;  and  also,  in  most  countries  in 
Europe  and  America,  for  musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  combs,  and 
various  articles  of  turnery.  But  one  of  the  principal  uses  to  which  this  wood  is 
applied,  is,  for  wood-engraving ;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  forms  an  important  arti- 
cfc  of  commerce. 

In  Prance,  the  box-wood  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  turners,  is  chiefly  that 
of  the  root.  The  town  of  St.  Claude,  near  which  there  is  one  of  the  largest  box- 
groves  in  Europe,  is  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  turners,  who  make  snufi'-boxes^ 
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rosary-beads,  forks,  spoons,  buttons,  and  numerous  other  articles.  The  wood  qjL., 
sonae  roots  is  more  beautifully  marbled,  or  veined,  than  that  of  others ;  and  the^ 
articles  manufactured  from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  warty  excrescences,  vary 
in  price  accordingly.  Articles  formed  of  the  trunk,  are  easily  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  root,  when  the  wood  is  cut  transversely,  by  that  of  the  trunk  always 
displaying  a  beautiful  and  very  regular  star,  which  is  never  the  case  with  that  of 
the  root.  Box- wood  is  very  apt  to  split  in  drying ;  and,  to  prevent  this,  the  French 
turners  put  the  wood,  designed  for  their  finest  works,  into  a  dark  cellar,  as  soon 
as  it  is  cut,  where  they  keep  it  from  three  to  five  years,  according  to  circum- 
stances. At  the  expiration  of  the  given  time,  they  cut  off  the  sap-wood  with  a 
hatchet,  and  place  the  heart-wood  again  in  the  cellar  till  it  is  wanted  for  the 
lathe.  For  the  most  deUcate  articles,  the  wood  is  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours. 
in  very  clear,  fresh  water,  and  then  boiled  for  some  time.  When  taken  out  of 
the  boiling  water,  it  is  wiped  quite  dry,  and  then  buried,  till  wanted  for  use,  in 
sand,  or  bran,  so  as  to  completely  exclude  it  from  the  light  and  air.  Articles 
made  of  the  wood  thus  prepared,  resemble,  in  appearance,  what  is  called,  in  Eng- 
land, Timbridge  ware.  Olivier  de  Serres,  in  the  '*  Th6&tre  d' Agriculture,"  recom- 
mends the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  box,  as  by  far  the  best  manure  for  the  grape ; 
not  only  because  it  is  very  common  in  the  south  of  France,  but  because  there  is 
no  plant,  that  by  its  decomposition,  which  afifords  a  greater  quantity  of  vegetable 
mould.  The  spray  of  the  box,  though  it  burns  very  slowly,  is  much  esteemed, 
also,  in  France,  as  fuel  for  lime-kilns,  brick-kilns,  ovens,  &c.,  where  a  great  and 
lasting  heat  is  required. 

The  other  uses  of  the  box,  in  former  times,  were  various ;  but  many  of  them, 
doubtless,  are  forgotten.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  bitter,  and  have  a  disagreea- 
ble smell ;  and  a  decoction  of  them,  when  taken  in  large  doses,  is  said  to  be  pur- 
gative ;  and,  in  small  doses,  sudorific.  An  empyreumatic  oil  is  extracted  from 
them,  which  is.  said  to  cure  the  toothache,  and  some  other  disorders.  A  tincture 
was  once  made  from  them,  which  was  a  celebrated  specific  in  Germany  for 
intermittent  fevers ;  but,  the  secret  having  been  purchased,  and  made  public  by 
Joseph  I.,  the  medicine  fell  into  disuse.  The  box  is  said  to  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  various  medicated  oils,  for  strengthening  and  increasing  the  growth  of  the 
hair ;  and  Parkinson  says  that ''  the  leaves  and  saw-dust,  boiled  in  lye,  will  change 
the  hair  to  an  auburn  colour."  It  is  stated  in  Dodsley's  '^  London  Annual  Regis- 
ter," that,  in  the  year  1762,  "  A  young  woman  of  Grunburg,  in  Lower  Silesia, 
had  a  malignant  dysentery,  and  lost  her  hair.  She  washed  her  head,  and  acci- 
dentally her  face  and  neck,  with  a  decoction  of  box-wood,  and  her  whole  face 
and  neck  were  soon  covered  with  red  hairs."  Pliny  afilrms  that  no  animal  will 
eat  the  seeds  of  the  box ;  and  it  is  said  that  its  leaves  are  particularly  poisonous 
to  camels.  It  is  also  asserted  by  many  authors  that  box-trees  are  never  cropped 
by  cattle. 

In  modern  gardening,  the  Buxus  sempervirens  forms  a  most  valuable  ever- 
green shrub  or  low  tree.  It  is  more  particularly  eligible  as  an  undergrowth 
in  ornamental  plantations;  where,  partially  shaded  by  other  trees,  its  leaves 
assume  a  deeper  green,  and  shine  more  conspicuously.  Next  to  the  holly,  it  has 
the  most  beautiful  appearance  in  winter,  more  especially  when  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  snow.  The  variegated  sorts  are  admissible  as  objects  of  curiosity ;  but, 
as  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  variegation  when  planted  in  the  shade,  and  as  in  the 
full  light,  their  green  is  frequently  of  a  sickly,  yellowish  hue,  they  certainly  can- 
not be  reconmiended  as  ornamental. 


Genus  MORUS,    Taum. 

Urticacese.  MoMBcia  Tetrandria. 

Syat.  Nat,  Syt,  Liu. 

Synonymes, 

Mams,  Of  Authoks. 

Mftrier,  France. 

Maulbeerbanm,  Obuuht. 

Moro,  Italy. 

Moral,  Spain. 

Amoriira,  Portugal. 

Malberry-tree,  Britauc  and  AiiaLo-AjttsxoA. 

Derivationt.  Sereral  deri rations  bare  been  given  of  tbe  word  Morut.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  taken  from  the  Greek  i 
or  moron,  signifying  a  mulberry  or  blackberry ;  but  oib^rs  derive  it  from  the  Greek  maurot,  dark,  or  more  jremotelj  iron  Iks 
Celtic  moft  which  signifies  Uack ;  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  fruit  of  the  Uack  mulberry,  supposed  originallj  to  bsiTe  gtowa  M 
Persia. 

Generic  Characters.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes,  in  most  species,  npon  the  same  plant. 
Male  flowers  disposed  in  a  drooping,  pednncled,  axillary  spike.  Calyx  or  4  equal  sepals,  unbricate  ia 
sestivation,  elpanded  in  flowering.  Stamens  4,  with  a  rudiment  of  a  pistil.  Female  flowers  in  orate, 
erect  spikes.  Calyx  of  4  leaves,  in  opposite  pairs,  the  outer  pair  the  larger,  all  upright  and  persisteiit, 
becoming  pulpy  and  juicy.  Ovary  of  2  cells,  one  including  a  pendulous  ovule,  the  other  devoid  of  any. 
Stigmas  2,  long.  In  the  state  of  maturity,  each  ovary  is  a  fleshy  and  juicy  utricle,  and  is  corered  bf 
the  fleshy  and  juicy  calyl.— iVee5  Vm  Esenbeck,  Oenera, 

^HE  genus  Moms  embraces  deciduous  trees,  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  of  America,  remarkable  for  their  large  leaves,  which 
are  mostly  lobed,  and  which,  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  are  liable  to 
\^Ax/^/^^     a  great  variation  in  point  of  magnitude,  form,  and  texture.     They 
\N^fess?^     are  all  easily  propagated  from  seeds,  by  cuttings,  and  layers,  and  by 
^i^z:>^     truncheons.     All  tne  species  will  serve  to  nourish  the  silkworm ; 
but  the  white  mulberry,  (Morus  alba,)  and  its  varieties,  are  considered  much  the 
l)est.    In  warm  climates,  such  as  Persia,  the  leaves  of  the  black  mulberry,  (Morus 
nigra,)  are  sufficiently  succulent  for  the  purpose;  but  in  colder  countries  they  do 
not  answer  equally  well.     The  leaves  of  the  red  mulberry,  (Morus  rubra,)  are 
thick,  rough,  and  hairy,  even  while  they  are  young,  and  are  also  improper  for 
the  food  01  silkworms,  which  feed  with  advantage  only  on  foliage  that  is  thin, 
tender,  and  succulent.     Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  some  sub- 
stitute for  the  natural  food  of  these  insects,  which  may  be  readily  procured  at  all 
seasons,  and  in  sufficient  abundance  to  render  the  silk  culturist  independent  of 
the  chances  that  attend  tlie  growth  of  the  mulberry-tree.     It  is  probable  that  the 
leaves  of  most  plants  which  contain  a  milky  juice,  will,  if  they  are  appropriate 
in  point  of  texture,  afford  nourishment  to  the  silkworm,  from  the  common  prop- 
erty of  their  juice  containing  caoutchouc;  but,  notwithstanding  the  partial  suc- 
cess so  frequently  proclaimed,  as  the  substitution  of  the  tender  leaves  of  the  fig, 
the  maclura,  the  slippery-elm,  and  the  Norway  and  Tartarian  maples,  among 
trees ;  and  those  of  the  lettuce,  endive,  beet,  spinach,  nettle,  viper-grass,  (&or- 
zonera  hispanica,)  &c.,  among  herbaceous  plants,  all  practical  cultivators  of  silk 
are  convinced  that  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  feed  their  worms  on  anything 
save  their  natural  nourishment.     None  of  these  substitutes  are  of  any  real  use, 
unless  we  except  the  maclura,  the  viper-grass,  and  the  lettuce. 


Morus  nigra, 
THE  BLACK-FRUITED  MULBERRY-TREE. 

Synanymes, 

i  Lammus,  Species  FUmtanim. 
Moms  tUgraj  \  Fouu^x,  Encydopedie  Methodique. 

(  Loudon,  Arboretam  Britannicum. 
Mfirier  noir,  Frawcb. 

Schwaner  Manlbeerbaum,  GsRMAinr. 

Moro  nero,  More  nere,  Itilt. 

Moral  negro,  Spain. 

Black  Mulberry-tree,  Britain  and  Anglo- Ambsica. 

DeriviUwn.    The  specific  name  nigra  it  derired  firom  the  LttUa  nigtr^  black ;  referring  to  the  colour  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree. 

Engrmvinga.     Noureau  Da  Hamel,  It.,  pi:  22 ;  Lottdoa,  Arboretum  Britanniciim,  ill.,  fig.  1328,  and  tIL,  pL  223  et  244 ;  and 
the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.    Sexes  monoecioos,  sometimes  dioBcious.    Leaves  heart-shaped,  bluntish,  or  slightly 
lobed,  with  about  5  lobes ;  toothed  with  unequal  teeth,  rough. — WUldenow,  Lmrun  Spec,  PUmt, 

Description.  , 

"But  caatkMislj  the  Mulberry  did  more. 
And  first  the  temper  of  the  skies  would  prove; 
What  siga  the  sun  was  in,  and  if  she  might 
Give  credit  yet  to  winter's  seeming  flight ; 
She  dares  not  venture  on  his  fint  retreat. 
Nor  trust  her  fruit  and  leavea  to  doubtful  heat; 
Her  ready  sap  within  her  bark  confines. 
Till  she  of  settled  warmth  has  certain  signs  I 
Then,  making  rich  amends  for  the  delay, 
With  sudden  haste  she  dons  her  green  array ; 
In  two  short  months  her  purple  fruit  appears, 
And  of  two  lovers  slain  the  tincture  wears. 
Her  fruit  is  rich,  but  she  doth  leavea  produce 
Of  iar  surpassing  worth,  and  noble  use." 

COWLBT. 


|HE  Morus  nigra  is  generally 

a  low  tree,  seldom  exceeding  ^ 

twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height, 

often  spreading  into  very  thick 

arms  near  the  ground,  and  forming  an  extremely 
large  head,  with  numerous  branches.  The  bark  is 
thick  and  rough,  and  in  this  respect  alone,  this  spe- 
cies may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  Morus  alba, 
the  bark  of  which  is  light.     The  leaves  of  the  black 

mulberry,  which  are  very  rough,  are  broad,  heart-shaped,  unequally  serrated,  and 
are  among  the  last  to  appear  in  the  spring.  This  sp^ies  is  sometimes  perfectly 
dcBcious,  and  very  frequently  partially  so;  the  stamens  being  in  greater  perfec- 
tion in  most  flowers  of  one  tree,  and  the  pistils  in  those  of  another ;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  most  other  moncecious  trees,  it  often  produces  male  blossoms  for  many 
years  after  it  is  planted,  and  yet  afterwards  becomes  fruitful.  The  flowers, 
which  put  forth  in  May  or  June,  are  succeeded  by  large,  dark-purple  fruit,  very 
wholesome  and  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

Variety.  M.  n.  laciniata,  Loudon.  Cut-leaved-  or  Jagged-leaved  Black  Mtd" 
berry ^  with  leaves  jagged,  rather  than  cut 

Geography  and  History.  The  Morus  ni^ra  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  Persia,  where  there  are  still  masses  of  it  found  in  a  seemingly  wild  state; 
and,  although  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  is  unknown,  it  is  occasion* 
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ally  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,  apparently  wild.  This  tree,  however,  is  so  fie- 
quently  confounded  with  the  white  mulberry,  by  the  earlier  writers,  as  to  render 
it  next  to  an  impossibility  to  ascertain  the  countries  of  which  it  is  truly  indigen- 
ous. It  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  records-  of  antiquity,  being  mentioned 
in  *'  Holy  Writ,"  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  and  in  the  Psalm^.  Ovid  evi- 
dently points  out  the  black  mulberry  as  the  one  introduced  in  the  story  of  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe ;  and  Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  it,  where  he  observes  that  there 
is  no  other  tree  that  has  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  wit  of  man,  either  in 
grafting  or  giving  it  names;  ** an  observation,"  as  Mr.  Loudon  remarks,  "  which 
holds  good  to  the  present  day  respecting  the  black  mulberry,  as  it  has  only 
one  trifling  variety,  or  rather  variation,  and  no  synonyme,  whereas,  there  are 
numerous  varieties  of  the  Morus  alba."  Pliny  adds,  "  Of  all  the  cultivated  trees, 
the  mulberry  is  the  last  that  buds,  which  it  never  does  until  the  cold  weather  is 

J)ast ;  and  it  is  therefore  called  the  wisest  of  trees.  But  when  it  begins  to  put 
brth  buds,  it  dispatches  the  business  in  one  night,  and  that  with  so  much  force 
that  their  breaking  forth  may  be  evidently  heard."  On  Mount  JEtna,  the  black 
mulberry  is  grown  at  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feetj  for  the  food 
of  the  silkworm,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Morus  alba,  probably  on  account  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  latter  tree  in  that  elevated  region. 

The  black  mulberry,  it  is  said,  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans  ; 
but  at  what  period,  there  is  no  record  which  throws  any  light  on  the  subject.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Turner's  **  Names  of  Herbes,"  published  in  1548,  when  there 
were  some  trees  planted  at  Syon,  one,  at  least  of  which  is  still  in  existence.  The 
tree  is  mentioned  by  Tusser,  who  wrote  in  1557,  also  by  Gerard,  who  describes 
both  the  black  and  the  white  mulberry  as  being  cultivated  in  his  time.  The 
royal  edict  of  James  I.,  about  the  year  1605,  recommending  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms, and  offering  packets  of  mulberry  seeds  to  all  who  would  sow  them,  no 
doubt  rendered  the  tree  fashionable,  as  there  is  scarcely  an  old  garden  or  gentle- 
man's seat  throughout  England,  that  can  be  traced  back  to  the  XVIIth  century, 
in  which  a  mulberry-tree  is  not  to  be  found.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that, 
though  these  trees  were  doubtless  intended  for  the  food  of  silkworms,  they  nearly 
all  belong  to  the  Morus  nigra,  as  very  few  instances  of  old  trees  of  the  white 
mulberry  exist,  at  the  present  time,  in  any  part  of  that  country.  Shakspear's 
mulberry  is  referable  to  this  period,  as  it  was  planted  in  1609,  in  his  garden,  at 
New  Place,  in  Stratford. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  trees  of  this  species  in  Britain,  is  at  Battersea,  on 
the  estate  of  the  late  Earl  of  Spencer.  It  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height^ 
having  fourteen  trunks,  averaging  about  one  foot  in  girth  at  a  foot  above  the 
ground,  with  a  head  fifty  feet  by  seventy  in  diameter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  over 
three  hundred  years  of  age. 

In  Suffolk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  there  is  a  black  mulberry,  which,  in  seventy 
years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  forty  feet,  with  a  trunk  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus,  or  spread  of  branches  of  forty-two  feet. 

In  France,  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerrieres,  there  is  a  specimen, 
which,  in  sixty  years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  forty-nine  feet, 
with  a  trunk  two  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

The  introduction  of  the  black  mulberry  into  the  North  American  colonies,  as 
with  most  of  our  foreign  trees  bearing  edible  fruit,  it  is  highly  probable,  dates  back 
to  the  early  periods  of  their  settlements ;  but,  as  it  produces  only  a  moderately 
sized  fruit,  at  best,  and  requires  some  attention  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  it  has 
fallen  into  neglect.  There  are  trees,  however,  of  considerable  size  and  age,  to  be 
met  with,  in  all  the  middle  and  eastern  states  of  the  union,  which  are  regarded 
as  comparatively  worthless,  either  for  fruit  or  ornament. 

Poetical,  Legendary,  and  Mythological  Allusions,     The  mulberry  was  dedir 
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•eated  by  the  Greeks  tp  Minerva,  probably  because  it  was  anciently  considered 
as  the  emblem  of  wisdom,  from  the  slowness  of  its  putting  out  its  leaves ;  and 
Jupiter,  the  Protector,  in  their  language,  was  called  after  it,  Morea,  From  Ovid 
we  learn  that  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry  derives  its  fine  colour  from  the  blood  of 
those  two  unfortunate  lovers,  Py ramus  and  Thisbe.  He  says,  that  it  was  for- 
merly snow-white,  but  that,  when  Pyramus,  in  despair  at  the  supposed  death  of 
his  mistress,  fell  upon  his  own  sword,  it  was  under  the  shade  of  this  tree.  Thisbe, 
shortly  after,  finding  him  dead,  killed  herself  in  the  same  way,  and  their  blood 
mingling  together,  was  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  imparted  its  colour  to  the  fruit. 

"  Dark  in  tba  rising  lida  ttaa  berries  grew, 
And,  white  no  longer,  tooic  a  aabla  hue ; 
But  brighter  crimaon,  apringing  from  the  root. 
Shot  through  the  black,  and  purpled  o'er  the  fruU." 

Cowley,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  poem  on  plants,  has  given  a  very  plain  and  accu- 
rate description  of  the  apparently  cautious  habits  of  this  tree.  He  also  alludes  to 
the  fable  just  named.  The  Morea,  in  the  Levant,  is  said  to  have  been  so  called, 
from  a  supposed  resemblance  of  the  shape  of  that  peninsula  to  the  leaf  of  the  mul- 
berry. The  roots  of  this  tree  are  so  wonderfully  tenacious  of  life,  that  an  instance 
is  recorded  of  their  sending  up  shoots  after  having  lain  dormant  in  the  ground  for 
twenty-four  years. 

Soil,  Siiuation,  Propagaiian,  ^c.  The  Morus  nigra  will  grow  in  almost 
any  soil  or  situation  that  is  tolerably  dry,  and  in  any  climate  not  much  colder 
than  most  parts  of  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  very  easily  propagated 
by  truncheons  or  pieces  of  the  branches,  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  and  of  any 
thickness,  being  planted  half  their  depth  in  tolerably  good  soil ;  when  they  will 
bear  fruit  the  following  year.  As  it  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  every  part 
of  the  root,  trunk,  boughs,  and  branches  may  be  converted  into  plants  by  sepa- 
ration ;  the  rootlets,  and  small  shoots,  or  spray,  being  made  into  cuttings,  the 
larger  boughs  into  stakes,  the  arms  into  truncheons,  and  the  trunk,  stool,  and 
roots,  being  cut  into  fragments,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  bark  on  each,  and  plant- 
ing them  after  the  Italian  mode  of  propagating  the  olive-tree.  The  mulberry 
may  also  be  increased  from  seeds,  by  layers,  or  by  grafting  and  budding.  This 
tree,  from  its  slowness  of  putting  out  its  leaves,  being  rarely  injured  by  spring 
frosts,  and  its  leaves  being  seldom  or  never  devoured  by  any  insect,  except  the 
silkworm,  and  never  touched  with  mildew,  very  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  This  fruit,  however,  though  excellent  and  exceedingly  wholesome, 
does  not  keep,  and  is  so  far  troublesome,  that  it  is  only  good  when  it  is  quite 
ripe,  and  is  best  when  it  is  suffered  to  fall  from  the  tree  itself.  For  this  reason, 
mulberry-trees  are  generally  planted  on  a  lawn  or  grass-plot,  to  prevent  the  fruit 
that  falls  from  being  injured  by  the  gravel  or  dirt.  This  practice,  however,  is 
objectionable,  as  no  tree,  perhaps,  receives  more  benefit  from  the  spade  and  the 
dung-hill  than  the  mulberry,  and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  frequently  dug  about 
the  roots,  and  occasionally  assisted  with  manure.  The  ground  under  the  tree 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  throughout  the  summer,  particularly  when  the 
fruit  is  ripening,  as  the  reflected  light  and  heat  from  the  bare  surface  of  the  soil 
is  thus  increased.  In  a  cool,  moist  climate,  like  that  of  Britain,  the  fniit  is  also 
very  fine  if  the  tree  be  traineid  as  an  espalier,  with  the  reflection  of  the  south  side 
of  a  building  or  wall.  As  a  standard  tree,  whether  for  ornament  or  fruit,  the 
mulberry  requires  very  little  pruning  or  attention  of  any  kind,  other  than  that 
which  is  given  above.  As  it  increases  in  age,  it  increases  in  productiveness,  and 
in  full-grown  trees  the  fruit  is  much  larger  and  better  flavoured  than  in  those 
which  are  young. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Morus  nigra  is  less  compact  than  even 
that  of  the  white  mulberry,  and  when  perfectly  dry,  weighs  only  about  forty 
56 
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pounds  to  a  cubic  foot  It  is  said  to  be  durable,  and  has  been  employed  in.  Sb^ 
land  for  various  purposes  of  carpentry,  for  hoops,  bows,  wheels,  and  even  ribi 
for  small  vessels,  instead  of  oak.  In  France,  this  wood  is  ccmsidered  of  but  littk 
value,  except  for  fuel.  In  some  parts  of  Spain,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Persia,  the  leaver 
of  this  species  are  said  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  white  mulberry  for  the  food 
of  silkworms.  The  leaves  are  also  eaten  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  roots 
have  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  and  are  considered  as  an  ezcell^it  vermifuge,  irliei 
taken,  in  a  powder,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm.  The  tree,  in  every  part,  coatain 
a  milky  juice,  which,  being  coagulated,  is  found  to  form  a  coarae  kind  of  ebtflic 
gum. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  of  an  agreeable  acid  and  aromatic  flavour,  and  is  eaten 
raw,  as  a  dessert,  or  may  be  formed  into  an  agreeable  preserve ;  and  Evelyn  sayi 
that,  mixed  with  the  juice  of  cider  apples,  it  makes  a  very  strong  and  agreeable 
wine.  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  that  he  saw  some  Griseks,  in  the  Crimea,  employed 
in  distilling  brandy  from  mulberries ;  which  he  describes  as  ''  a  weak,  bat  pakt- 
able  spirit,  as  clear  as  water."  A  wine  is  also  made  from  it  in  France ;  but  it 
requires  to  be  drunk  immediately,  as  it  very  soon  becomes  acid.  The  froit,  when 
ripe,  is  regarded  sis  cooling  and  laxative,  allaying  thirst,  and  being  grateful  m 
cases  of  fever.  When  made  into  a  syrup,  it  is  considered  excellent  for  a  soie 
throat.  Like  the  strawberry  and  raspberry,  it  is  said  to  undergo  the  acetons  fer- 
mentation in  the  stomach,  and  therefore  may  be  safely  eaten  by  persons  afflicted 
with  the  rheumatism  or  gout  AU  kinds  of  poultry  are  excessively  fond  of  this 
fruit,  and  devour  it  with  avidity,  whenever  within  their  reach* 


Morv3  aJba, 
THE  WHITE-FRUITED  MULBERRY-TREE. 

SynonyfnUm 

iLiNNJBTTS,  Hoitns  ClifTortianos. 
WiLLDRHow,  Linnsei  Species  Plantanim. 
1.0T71101I,  Arboretam  BhtanniciiiB. 
MArier  blanc,  MAiier  da  yer-a-soie,  Fkancb. 

Weisser  MaiUbeerbaum,  Gerxaict. 

Gelso,  Gelso  moro,  Moro  bianco,  Moro  j  j^^^ 

gelso,  J 

Morera,  Spaik. 

White  Mulberry-tree,  Britain  hsn  Anglo- Axsbica. 

Derivation.    The  specific  name  aUta  is  dertred  fh>in  the  Lattn  albut^  white ;  In  reference  to  the  eoloar  of  the  firuit  of  thie 
■peciee. 

Engrtmngt,    Loudon,  Arboretttm  Brltannlcam,  Hi.,  fig,  1S83,  end  rii.,  pt  296  et  296 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specifc  Charaeters*  Leares  with  a  deep  scallop  at  the  base,  and  either  heart-shaped  or  ovate,  undivided 
or  lobed,  serrated  with  unequal  teeth,  glossy,  or,  at  loist,  smoothish ;  the  projecting  portions  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  basal  sinus  unequal. — WllldenoWf  Linnai  Spec.  Flant, 


Description. 
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HE  Moms  alba  is  a  deciduous  tree, 
sometimes  growing  to  a  height  of  ^ 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  trunk 

from  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  diam- 

13  readily  distinguished  from  the  black  mulberry, 
winter,  by  its  more  numerous,  slender,  upright- 
_  and  white-barked  shoots.  It  is  a  tree  of  much 
more  rapid  growth  than  that  species,  and  its  leaves  are  not 
only  less  rough  and  more  succulent,  but  they  contain  more 
of  the  glutinous,  milky  substance,  resembling  caoutchouc, 
which  gives  tenacity  to  the  silk  produced  by  the  worms  that  feed  on  them. 
They  are  generally  cordate  and  entire,  but  sometimes  lobed,  and  always  deeply 
serrated.  The  flowers,  which  put  forth  in  May,  are  generally  succeeded  by  an 
abtmdance  of  white  fruit,  but  in  some  varieties,  it  is  ash-coloured,  purple,  and 
even  black. 

Varieties.  The  Morus  alba,  Uke  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  peach,  when 
propagated  from  seeds,  is  liable  to  sport,  and  produce  varieties  differing,  in  many 
cases,  more  from  one  another  than  they  do  from  other  species.  These  variations 
are  very  numerous ;  but  many  of  the  sorts  enumerated  in  catalogues,  in  different 
countries,  perhaps  are  only  dissimilar  in  name.  The  following,  however,  are 
some  of  those  most  generally  cultivated  for  their  leaves,  in  Europe  and  America, 
as  affording  food  for  the  silkworm : — 

1.  M.  A.  MACROPHYLLA,  Loudon.  Larffc^eoved  Whiie-f rutted  Mulberry]  Murier 
d  grandes  feuiUes,  Murier  dPEspagne^  F^euiUe  d^Espagjie,  of  the  French ;  Gross* 
blditriger  Maulbeerbaum,  of  the  Gfermans.  This  variety  produces  strong  and 
vigorous  shoots,  with  large  leaves,  sometimes  measuring  eight  inches  long,  and 
six  inches  broad,  resembling  in  form  those  of  the  Morus  nigra,  but  are  smooth, 
glossy,  and  succulent.     The  fruit  is  white.    If  grown  in  rich  soil,  this  sort, 
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according  to  the  "  Nouveau  Cours  d*  Agriculture,"  is  apt  to  produce  leaves  which 
are  so  exceedingly  succulent,  that  they  cause  the  worms  that  feed  on  them,  to 
burst.  It  is  a  valuable  variety  for  poor  soils,  particularly  in  calcareous,  rocky 
situations.  There  is  a  sub-variety  of  this  kind,  cultivated  in  Ftance,  under  Che 
name  of  Lagrosse  Reine,  with  very  deep-green  leaves,  and  black  fruit,  instead 
of  white.  The  celebrated  Alpine  Mulberry,  also,  introduced  into  the  United 
States  a  few  years  since,  from  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Whit- 
marsh,  of  Massachusetts,  is  believed  to  be  only  a  sub-variety  of  the  Moms  a. 
macrophylla.  When  planted  on  elevated  land,  even  when  exposed  to  cold,  dry 
winds,  or  in  a  light,  sandy  soil,  it  produces  a  most  healthy  and  nutritious  food 
to  the  worms,  which  produce,  when  fed  upon  its  leaves,  the  largest  quantity  of 
strong  silk,  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality. 

2.  M.  A.  ROMANA,  Loudon.  Roman  White-fruUed  Mulberry ;  Murier  rrnnain^ 
of  the  French.     This  variety  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  M.  a.  macrophylla. 

3.  M.  A.  NERVOSA,  Loudon.  Thick-nerved-leaved  WhUe-fruited  Mulberry  ;  Mo^ 
rus  nervosa  ("  Bon  Jardinier,"  of  1836.)  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  strongly 
marked  with  thick,  white  nerves  on  the  under  side.  There  is  a  sub-variety  with 
larger  leaves,  called  itf.  a.  nervosa  Umgifolia. 

4  M.  A.  iTALiCA,  Loudon.  Italian  Wnite-fruiied  Mulberry  ;  Murier  dTItaUej  of 
the  French ;  with  lobed  leaves.  In  1825,  and  for  a  few  years  before  and  after, 
while  attempts  were  making  to  re-introduce  the  culture  of  silk  into  England  and 
Ireland,  this  variety  was  principally  planted. 

5.  M.  A.  ROSEA,  Loudon.  Rose-leaved  White-fruited  Mulberry  or  Small-leavei 
While  Mulberry ;  Murier  rose,  FeuiUe  rose,  of  the  French.  This  tree  is  classi- 
fied by  M.  Castelet,  in  his  ''  Trait6  sur  les  Muriers  blancs,"  among  the  wild  vari- 
eties. The  fruit  is  small,  white,  and  insipid  ;  and  the  leaves  resemble  the  leaflets 
of  a  rose-tree,  but*  are  larger.  This  kind  is  said  to  produce  remarkably  strong 
silk. 

6.  M.  A.  COLUMBASSA,  Loudou.  Murier  columba,  of  the  French,  having  small, 
delicate  leaves,  and  flexible  branches.  It  is  considered  the  most  tender  of  all 
the  kinds. 

7.  M.  A.  MEMBRANACEA,  Loudou.  Membrauous-leaved  WhUe-fruUed  Mulberry ; 
Murier  d  feuilles  de  parchemin,  of  the  French,  with  large,  thin,  dry  leaves. 

8.  M.  A.  SINENSIS,  Loudon.  Chinese  White-fruked  Mulberry;  Murier  de  Chine, 
of  the  French ;  Chinese  White  Mulberry,  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  having  large 
leaves,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  varieties  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
production  of  silk. 

9.  M.  A.  PUMILA,  Loudon.  Dwarf  White-fruited  Mulberry;  Murier  nain,  of 
the  French ;  a  shrub  seldom  exceeding  ten  feet  in  height.  Its  leaves,  when 
young,  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  M.  a.  macrophylla. 

10.  M.  A.  F(EMiNA.  Female  White-fruited  Mulberry ;  Murier  femelle,  of  the 
French ;  a  spiny  tree,  classed  by  M.  Castelet,  among  the  wild  varieties.  It  sends 
forth  its  fruit  before  the  leaves,  which  are  trilobate. 

11.  M.  A.  MORETTiANA,  Loudou.  Moretti^s  Black-fruited  White  Mulberry ; 
Murier  de  Moretti,  Murier  de  Dandolo,  of  the  French ;  DandMs  Mulberry^  of 
the  English.  This  variety,  the  fruit  of  which  is  black,  has  very  large,  flat,  deep- 
green,  shining  leaves,  that  are  thin,  and  perfectly  smooth  on  both  surfaces.  TTiey 
rank  high,  as  food  for  silkworms,  and  the  silk  made  by  the  worms  fed  on  them, 
has  a  beautiful  gloss,  and  is  said  to  be  of  a  finer  quality  than  any  other.  It  is 
not  so  hardy  as  the  Morus  a.  multicaulis,  but  is  much  more  valuable  for  the  pur* 

Kise  of  raising  silk.  It  was  brought  into  notice,  in  Italy,  in  1815,  by  Signore 
oretti,  professor  in  the  university  of  Pa  via ;  whence  its  name.  It  was  also 
named  in  honour  of  Count  Dandolo,  who  has  not  only  devoted  much  time  to  the 
improvement  of  the  culture  of  silk,  but  has  written  a  work  on  the  subject. 
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12.  M.  A.  coNSTANTiNOPOLiTANA.  ConsUmtinople  WhUe-fruUed  Mulberry  ;  Mo^ 
rtts  constantinopoliianay  of  Loudon  and  others ;  Murier  de  Constantinople^  of  the 
French.  This  is  a  low-branching  tree,  seldom  exceeding  a  height  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet ;  a  native  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Crete,  and  has  long  been  culti- 
vated in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  but  which  was  not  introduced  into 
Britain  before  1818.  This  variety  or  race,  may  readily  be  recognized  by  its 
rough,  furrowed,  stunted  trunk ;  its  thick  and  short  branches ;  its  leaves,  which 
are  always  entire ;  and  its  solitary,  and  very  white  fruit. 

13.  M.  A.  MULTiCAULTs,  Loudon.  Many-stcUked Bhck-fruited  White  Mulberry; 
Murier  muUicaule,  Murier  d  tiges  nembreuses^  Murier  Perrottet,  Murier  des  Phi-- 
lippines,  of  the  French;  Yielstieliger  Maulbeerbaum,  of  the  Germans;  MorodeUe 
Filippine^  of  the  Italians ;  Moras  midticaidis,  Many-sicUked  Mulberry y  Chinese 
Black  Mulberry  J  Perrottet  Mulberry,  of  the  British  and  Anglo-Americans.  This 
variety,  or  race,  is  a  small,  many  stemmed-tree,  or  rather  gigantic  shrub,  of  rapid 
growth,  with  vigorous  shoots,  and  large,  pendulous  leaves,  which,  even  in  poor, 
dry  soils,  are  often  six  inches  long,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  broad ;  and  which, 
in  rich,  humid  soils,  are  often  a  foot  in  length,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  in 
breadth.  They  are  convex  on  the  upper  surface,  cordate-rounded,  being  neither 
oblique  nor  lobed,  crenate,  acute,  somewhat  rough,  when  very  large,  but  thin, 
and  generally  of  a  beautiful  glossy-green.  Its  fruit  is  long,  black,  and  of  a  flavour 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  common  black  mulberry  (Morus  nigra.)  This 
variety  of  mulberry  differs  from  all  the  others  in  throwing  up  suckers  freely  from 
the  crown  of  the  roots,  growing  in  clusters  or  bushes,  like  the  lilac,  the  hazel,  the 
berberry,  &c. ;  hence  the  name  multicatdis  (many-stalked.)  It  also  strikes  root 
more  readily  by  cuttings,  either  of  the  young  or  old  wood,  than  any  other  vari- 
ety. It  was  introduced  into  France  in  1821,  by  M.  Perrottet,  (agricultural  bota- 
nist and  traveller  of  the  marine  and  colonies  of  the  French,)  from  Manilla,  the 
capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands ;  into  which  country  it  had  been  brought  some 
years  before  from  China,  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  the  late  M.  Andr6  Parmentier,  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  pre- 
vious to  1828,  when,  in  June  of  that  year,  it  was  brought  into  public  notice  by 
the  American  Institute,  at  New  York,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Dr.  Felix  Pas- 
calis.  It  has  since  been  extensively  propagated  in  France  and  Italy,  where  it  is 
still  considered  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  cultivation,  as  food  for  the  silkworm ; 
but  in  America,  we  regret  to  say,  after  all  the  eulogiiun  and  attention  it  has 
received,  it  is  generally  regarded  as  illy  adapted  to  tiie  production  of  silk,  and 
the  " Brousa,"  the  "Chinese,"  and  the  "  Alpine"  varieties,  are  taking  its  place. 
It  still  has  its  advocates,  however,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  Bal- 
timore, who  took  special  pains  to  bring  this  plant  into  public  favour,  through  the 
columns  of  the  "American  Farmer,"  in  1832,  and  who  doubtless  possesses  more 

.  practical  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  application  than  any  other  one  in  the  coun- 
try. He  states  that,  "  The  Morus  multicaulis  is  perfectly  hardy,  when  grown  on 
its  own  peculiar  and  natural  soil,  which  is  light,  dry,  and  not  over  rich.  On 
low,  rich  soils,  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  protracted  to  so  late  a  season,  that  they 
do  not  ripen  their  wood,  and  of  course  they  are  killed  to  the  ground  in  winter. 
I  have  uniformly  grown  them  on  high,  dry,  rather  sandy  soil,  and  never  lost  a 
branch  or  a  bud ;  while  others,  who  planted  them  on  low,  alluvial,  rich  soils, 
have  lost  them  every  winter."  "  I  estimate  the  comparative  value  of  the  Morus 
multicaulis,  and  the  best  white  or  Italian  variety,  as  one  to  two ;  that  is,  I  con- 
sider the  Morus  multicaulis  worth  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  the  white 
Italian.  It  saves  nine-tenths  of  the  labour  in  gathering  the  leaves,  on  account  of 
their  being  at  least  ten  times  the  size  of  those  of  the  white.  One  pound  of  Morus 
multicaulis  leaves  contains  one  third  more  nutritive  matter  than  a  pound  of  the 
best  white  mulberry  leaves ;  the  reason  of  this  beings  there  is  very  little  woody 
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fibre  in  the  Moras  multicaulis  leaves,  and  in  the  best  white,  there  is  a  ver7  large 
portion,  all  of  which  passes  off  in  the  form  of  excrement."  On  the  contrary?  i^  ^ 
contended  by  others,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  leaves  of  the  Moms 
muiticaulis,  which  is  peculiarly  productive  of  disease  to  the  worm,  and  a  dispro- 
portionate deficiency  of  the  gummy  matter,  so  essential  to  the  fbnnation  of  ^Ik; 
yet,  it  is  conceded  by  both  parties,  that,  when  this  variety  is  used  at  all,  it  should 
be  planted  on  a  light,  dry  soil,  which  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
water,  and  increase  that  of  the  resinous  matter  of  the  leaf. 

14.  M.  A.  TATAEiCA.  Tartarian  Block-fruUed  Wkite  Mulberry  ;  Moms  iaiarica^ 
of  Loudon  and  others ;  Murier  de  Tartarie^  of  the  French.  A  deciduous  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  in  places  inundated  by  the  waters  of  the 
rivers  Wolga  and  Tanais,  or  Don,  in  Tartary.  Its  fruit  is  generally  black, 
resembling  that  of  the  Morus  nigra ;  though  Pallas  speaks  of  it  as  reddish  or  pele, 
of  no  good  flavour,  though  eaten  raw  by  the  Tartars,  as  well  as  dried,  or  made 
by  them  into  a  sweetmeat.  A  wine  is  also  prepared  from  it,  and  a  very  well* 
flavoured  spirit  Its  leaves  are  reported  as  being  esteemed  in  China  for  the  food 
of  silkworms.  Fine  samples  of  silk  have  also  been  made  from  them,  in  tbe 
United  States.  This  variety  appears  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Moms  a 
multicaulis,  and  by  some  is  considered  to  be  the  same  plant. 

M.  Castelet,  in  his  "  Trait6  sur  les  Muriers  Wanes,"  describes  three  varieties 
which  we  are  not  able  to  identify  with  any  of  the  preceding,  viz. : — 1.  La  Heme 
taiarde^  a  wild  variety,  with  leaves  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  Morus  a.  rosea, 
and  deeply  toothed.  This  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Foglia  zazola^  of  the 
Italians.  2.  La  JReine,  a  grafted  variety,  which  has  shining  leaves,  and  ash- 
coloured  fruit.  3.  La  Feuille  de  Jhcs,  also  a  grafted  varietv,  with  very  deep- 
green  leaves,  growing  in  tufts  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The  fruit,  he 
says,  is  produced  in  abundance,  but  never  arrives  at  maturity.  This  appears  to 
agree  with  the  Fogiia  nloppia,  or  double-leaved  variety,  of  the  Italian  gardenera 

Geography  and  History.  The  Morus  alba  is  only  found  truly  wild  in  CSiina, 
in  the  province  of  Seres,  or  Serica ;  it  is,  however,  apparently  naturalized  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Europe.  It  does  not  embrace  so  great  a  geographical 
range  as  the  Morus  nigra,  being  unable  to  resist  either  very  great  extr^nes  of 
heat  or  of  cold.  In  a  cultivated  state,  it  is  found,  as  a  road-side  pollard  tree,  in 
many  parts  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  Germany  as  far  north  as  Frankfort, 
on  the  Oder.  In  England,  it  is  not  very  common ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  Scotland,  even  against  a  wall.  As  a  silk-growing  tree,  the  white  mulberry  is 
propagated  with  tolerable  success  throughout  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  Australia ; 
in  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  south  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  including  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean ;  in  a  portion  of  north- 
ern Africa,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Canary  Isles ;  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the 
American  union ;  in  California,  Mexico,  Chili,  Peru,  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil,  Ca- 
racas, Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  J^ 
In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  vhite  mulberry  is  grown  in  plantations  by  itself, 
like  willows  and  fruit-trees;  afso  in  hedge-rows,  and  as  hedges;  but  in  all  cases 
the  plants  are  kept  low,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the  leaves,  without 
injuring  the  trees ;  the  greatest  height  they  are  suffered  to  attain  being  that  of  a 
pollard  of  six  feet,  which  is  annually  lopped. 

The  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk,  like  many  productions  of  nature  and  art,  are 
diflicult  to  trace  from  their  origin.  All  that  we  know  concerning  them,  is,  that  they 
have  flowed  to  us  from  the  east  in  a  comparative  state  of  perfection.  The  Seres  are 
mentioned  in  the  oldest  Sanscrit  books,  as  a  gentle  race,  who  shunned  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  whose  occupation  was  to  attend  silkworms.  It  seems  to  have  been  in 
Asia  that  silk  was  first  known ;  and  it  was  from  thence  that  the  ancients  obtained  it, 
Qfldling  it  Serica^  from  the  name  of  the  country  whence  it  was  supposed  to  be  brought 
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The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  cultivate  the  mulberry  for  feeding 
silkworms ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  making  this  del-* 
icate  luxury  2700  B.  C,  in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Hong,  whose  Empress,  Si-ling* 
chi,  is  said  to  have  first  observed  the  operations  of  the  silkworm  on  wild  mulberry- 
trees,  and  applied  their  labours  to  the  production  of  silk.  She  collected  them  from 
the  trees,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  females  attached  to  her  household,  attended 
them  with  much  care,  in  the  imperial  apartments,  supplied  them  with  mulberry- 
leaves,  and  kept  them  very  clean.  It  was  soon  found  that  diey  thrived  much 
better  in  this  manner  than  in  the  open  air,  where  they  were  constantly  exposed 
to  their  natural  enemies,  serpents,  spiders,  &c.,  and  to  the  ill  effects  of  changes  of 
temperature.  The  cocoons,  produced  in  rooms,  were  more  numerous,  larger,  and 
of  better  quality,  than  those  gathered  from  the  trees.  Care  was  afterwardis  taken 
to  hatch  the  eggs  in  rooms,  and  the  superiority  of  this  artificial  mode  of  culture 
soon  became  more  and  more  manifest,  which  was  followed  by  the  successive  sove- 
reigns of  that  empire,  and  all  the  rich  and  affluent  were  dressed  in  garments  of 
silk.  Subsequently,  it  became  an  article  of  exportation,  and  a  source  of  great 
wealth.  The  traders  of  Serica  first  carried  the  silken  stuffs  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  Asia.  Their  caravans  performed  long  journeys  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  days,  from  the  "  far  coasts  "  of  China  to  those  of  Syria.  The  culture 
spread  from  China  to  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  was  for  many  centuries,  as 
it  is  at  the  present  day,  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  these  countries. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Persia  and  India,  first  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  silk  to  the  Greeks,  about  350  years  B.  C. ;  and,  with  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  the  Grecian  court,  the  demand  for  silken  goods 
prodigiously  augmented.  The  Persians  engrossed,  for  a  time,  the  trade  of  Greece, 
and  became  rich  from  the  commerce  of  silk,  which  they  procured  from  China. 
Among  the  most  active  traders  of  that  epoch  were  the  Phcenicians,  who  were  also 
engaged  in  the  traffic  of  silk,  and  carried  it  to  the  east  of  Europe ;  but  for  a  long 
time,  even  those  who  were  concerned  in  its  commerce,  knew  not  what  it  was,  how 
it  was  produced,  nor  where  was  situated  the  country  of  Serica,  from  which  it 
originally  came.  Some,  supposing  it  to  be  grown  on  trees,  as  hair  grows  on  ani-* 
mals;  others,  that  it  was  produced  by  a  shell-fish,  similar  to  a  mussel,  which  is 
known  to  throw  out  threads  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  itself  to  rocks ;  others, 
that  it  was  the  entrails  of  a  sort  of  spider,  which  was  fed  for  four  years  with  paste, 
and  then  with  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  green  willow,  till  it  burst  with  fat ;  and 
others,  that  it  was  the  product  of  a  worm  which  built  nests  of  clay,  and  collected 
wax.  But  Aristotle,  with  more  truth,  thought  it  was  unwound  from  the  pupa  of 
a  large  horned  caterpillar. 

From  Greece,  the  use  of  silk  passed  into  Rome;  and,  though  the  exact  year  of 
its  introduction  is  unknown,  it  was  probably  about  the  time  of  Pompey  and  Julius 
Caesar;  the  latter,  we  find,  having  used  it  in  his  festivals.  In  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, an  edict  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  use  of  silk  as  effeminate.  Among  all 
the  articles  of  elegance  belonging  to  the  luxurious  Cleopatra,  none  seemed  more 
to  excite  admiration  and  astonishment,  than  the  silken  sails  of  her  pleasure  barge, 
in  which  she  visited  Alexandria.  Heliogabalus,  in  the  year  220  of  our  era,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a  robe  made  entirely  of  silk ;  which 
then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  Aurelian,  in  the 
year  280,  is  said  to  have  denied  his  Empress,  Severa,  a  robe  of  silk,  because  it 
was  too  dear. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Vlth  century,  after  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  had 
been  transferred  to  Constantinople,  two  monks  arrived  at  the  court  of  the  Empe- 
ror Justinian,  from  a  mission  into  China,  bringing  with  them  the  seeds  of  the 
mulberry,  and  communicated  to  him  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of  rearing  silk^ 
worms.    Although  the  exportation  of  the  insects  from  China,  was  prohibited,  on 
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pain  of  death,  yet,  by  the  liberal  promises,  and  the  persuasions  of  Justinian,  they 
were  induced  to  undertake  to  import  some  from  that  country ;  and  they  returned 
from  their  expedition  through  Bucharia  and  Persia,  to  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
555,  with  the  eggs  of  the  precious  insect,  which  they  had  obtained  in  the  "  far 
country,"  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  their  canes,  or  pilgrim-staves.  Until  this 
time,  the  extensive  manufactures  of  Tyre  and  Berytes  had  received  the  whole  of 
their  supply  of  raw  silk  from  China,  through  Persia.  The  eggs  thus  obtained, 
were  hatched  in  a  hot-bed,  and,  being  afterwards  carefully  fed  and  attended  to, 
the  exi)eriment  proved  successful,  and  the  silkworm  became  very  generally  culti- 
vated throughout  Greece. 

The  silkworm  and  the  black  mulberry  were  introduced  simultaneously  into 
Spain  and  Portugal,  by  the  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  on  their  conquest  of  Spain,  in 
771.  In  the  XVth  century,  the  silk  culture  of  the  last-named  country,  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  have  been  in  a  highly  flourishing  state ;  but  it  has  been  in 
a  declining  condition  ever  since ;  so  much  so,  that,  in  the  year  1833,  at  the  time 
we  visited  that  unfortunate  country,  it  was  one  of  the  most  neglected  branches  of 
agriculture  in  the  kingdom ;  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  few  of  the  south- 
ern provinces. 

The  white  mulberry  was  for  a  long  period  confined  to  Greece;  but  when 
Roger,  kins  of  Sicily,  in  1130,  ravaged  Peloponnesus,  he  compelled  the  principal 
artificers  of  silk,  and  breeders  of  silkworms,  to  remove  with  him  to  Palermo,  with 
the  determination  to  try  the  culture  of  this  tree  in  that  country.  The  Morus  alba 
was  accordingly  transplanted  from  Greece  to  Sicily,  and,  flourishing  in  its  fine 
climate,  that  island  became  the  great  mart  of  nearly  all  the  raw  silk  required  for 
the  manufactures  of  Europe. 

In  1204,  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  by  the  Venetians,  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  silkworm  into  Venice,  from  which,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  it 
extended  to  Genoa,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  white  mulberry  was  intro- 
duced into  upper  Italy,  in  1440,  since  which  time,  up  to  the  present  day,  the  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  of  silk  have  constituted  a  very  important  part  of  the  com- 
merce both  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 

The  white  mulberry  was  introduced  into  France  by  Seigneur  d' Allan,  under 
the  reign  of  Charles  VII. ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  original  tree  still  exists  at  the 
gates  of  Montelimart.  Silk  manufactures  were  first  established  at  Tours,  in  1480, 
by  Louis  XL,  who  invited  workmen  from  Italy  to  settle  in  his  kingdom.  These 
manufactures,  however,  were  supplied,  entirely,  at  first,  with  the  raw  material, 
from  Sicily  and  Piedmont.  In  1494,  several  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  who 
had  followed  Charles  VIIL,  in  his  Italian  wars,  brought  with  them,  on  their 
return  from  Naples  and  Sicily,  an  additional  supply  of  the  white  mulberry,  which 
they  planted  in  Provence,  in  the  vicinity  of  Montelimart  In  1520,  Francis  I., 
having  taken  possession  of  Milan,  prevailed  on  some  artisans  of  that  city  to  estab- 
lish themselves  at  Lyons ;  and,  to  encourage  them  to  remain  there,  he  granted 
them'  special  privileges  and  immunities.  Henry  II.,  and  Charles  IX.,  appear  to 
have  been  the  next  sovereigns  who  endeavoured  to  promote  the  culture  of  silk  in 
France ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  monarch,  in  1564,  Francois  Traucat,  a 
gardener  at  Nismes,  formed  a  large  nursery,  expressly  for  raising  white  mulberry 
plants,  from  which  he  supplied  all  the  south  of  France.  Henry  IV.  was  no  sooner 
established  on  the  throne,  than  he  exerted  himself  to  promote  this  branch  of 
industry  throughout  his  dominions;  and,  by  his  desire,  Olivier  de  Serres,  seig- 
neur de  Pradel,  in  1601,  formed  a  plantation  of  white  mulberry  trees  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries,  where,  was  erected  a  large  building  for  rearing  the  silk- 
worms. In  1603,  an  edict  was  passed  for  encouraging  the  planting  of  mulberry- 
trees  throughout  France;  promising  to  reward  with  patents  of  nobility,  such 
manufacturers  as  had  supported  and  pursued  the  trade  for  twelve  years.    Under 
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Louis  XIII.,  the  silk  manufactures  fell  into  neglect;  but  under  the  reign  of  his 
3uccessor,  Louis  XIY.,  the  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  government,  and 
Colbert,  one  of  the  public  ministers,  seeing  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived 
from  the  culture  of  mulberry-trees,  resolved  to  enforce  it  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  He  reestablished  royal  nurseries ;  gave  plants  to  all  who  desired  them ; 
and  even  planted,  by  force,  the  lands  of  proprietors  who  would  not  voluntarily 
cultivate  the  trees.  This  arbitrary  measure  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction  and 
disgust,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  that  the  mulberry  plantations  were  soon 
suffered  to  decay.  Colbert  next  tried  more  gentle  means,  offering  a  premium 
of  twenty-four  sous  for  every  mulberry-tree  that  had  stood  in  a  plantation  for 
three  years.  This  plan  was  crowned  with  success;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  mulberry  plantations  were  general  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
have  so  continued  up  to  the.  present  day.  Soon  after  Algiers  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  French,  in  1830,  a  public  nursery,  occupying  eighty  acres,  was  there 
established,  which  is  said  to  contain  twenty-five  thousand  trees  and  plants  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment  in  naturalization,  among  which  are  the  Morus  alba  and 
several  of  its  varieties. 

In  Germany,  the  culture  of  silk  was  first  introduced  by  Frederick  IL,  who  had 
mulberries  planted  extensively  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions ;  and  the  exam- 

file  was  soon  after  followed  in  Saxony,  Austria,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  states, 
n  Bavaria,  this  species  of  culture  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  Munich  Agricultural  Society,  in  about  1820,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  M.  Hazzi.  Since  that  time,  a  great  number  of  mulberry  plants  have 
been  raised  in  the  government  nurseries,  and  distributed  throughout  the  provin- 
ces ;  but,  on  the  whole,  neither  in  this  part  of  Germany,  nor  in  any  other,  has  the 
culture  of  silk  ever  been  very  considerable.  In  several  of  the  southern  states, 
however,  pollard  trees  may  be  seen  bordering  the  highways,  and  in  some  of  the 
cities,  goods  are  made  from  German  silk;  but  the  chief  establishments  of  this 
kind  are  at  Vienna,  at  Rovedero  in  the  Tyrol,  at  Creveldt,  at  Berlin,  and  at 
Cologne. 

The  culture  of  silk  has  been  introduced  into  Belgium  with  some  prospect  of 
success ;  and  the  mulberry  has  also  been  planted  in  the  southern  parts  of  Den- 
mark. In  Sweden,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  its  culture  in  the 
southern  provinces;  but  the  experiment  has  proved  unprofitable. 

In  Russia,  the  silk  culture  has  been  commenced  in  the  Crimea,  and  all  the  best 
varieties  of  the  Morus  alba  have  been  planted  in  the  government  garden  at  Odessa ; 
where,  according  to  M.  Descemet,  they  perfectly  succeed. 

In  Egypt,  the  culture  of  silk  was  introduced  some  years  since,  by  the  Pa^ha 
Ibrahim,  and  is  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state.  In  Persia,  the  silkworm  is 
nourished  almost  exclusively  on  the  leaves  of  the  black  mulberry.  The  cultiva- 
tors, from  a  motive  of  economy,  are  accustomed  to  feed  the  worms  with  the 
boughs  of  the  tree,  with  the  foliage  upon  them,  instead  of  using  the  leaf  sepa- 
rately, as  is  adopteid  in  most  other  silk-growing  countries. 

In  India,  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms  continue  to 
be  practised ;  but  how  far  it  will  be  influenced  by  the  progress  of  this  cultqre  in 
Europe  and  America,  remains  to  be  proved.  In  Australia,  the  culture  of  silk  has 
been  undertaken  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  from  the  mildness  of  its  climate, 
and  the  cheapness  of  labour,  it  appears  likely  to  be  attended  with  success. 

The  first  record  of  silk  in  Britain,  is  of  a  present  sent  by  Charlemagne,  to  Offa. 
king  of  Mercia,  in  the  year  708,  consisting  of  a  belt  and  two  silken  vests.  Silk, 
is  also  mentioned  in  a  chronicle  of  the  date  of  1286,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
some  ladies  wore  silk  mantles  at  a  festival,  in  Kenil worth,  about  that  period ; 
and  by  other  records,  we  find  that  this  article  was  worn  by  the  English  clergy, 
in  1534  Henry  YIII.  had  the  first  pair  of  silk  stockings  that  were  ever  seen  in 
■        '  67  ■ 
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England,  sent  to  him  from  Spain ;  and  Edward  VL,  "  had  a  pair  of  long  silk 
hose,"  from  the  same  country,  presented  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, ''  a  pieseDl 
which  was  thought  much  of."  They  were  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  silk,  and  sewed 
together,  Uke  the  cloth  hose  that  were  worn  previously  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
James  I.,  when  king  of  Scotland,  was  forced  to  beg  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings  of*  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  appear  in  before  the  English  embassador,  enforo- 
ing  his  request  with  the  cogent  appeal,  ^'  For  ye  would  not,  sure,  that  your  king 
should  appear  as  a  scrub  before  strangers  " — ^a  circumstance  which  probably  led 
him  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  silk,  both  in  England  and  in  America.  The 
manufacture  of  silk  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  XV th  century ;  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  make  much  progress  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  tranquillity  of 
whose  long  reign,  and  the  influx  of  the  Flemings,  occasioned  by  the  disturbances 
in  the  Low  Countries,  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  manufactures  of  England 
In  1605,  James  I.,  probably  in  imitation  of  Henry  IV.,  passed  his  famoiis  edict 
for  introducing  the  culture  of  silk  into  Britain ;  and  from  the  "  Issues  of  the  Ex- 
chequer," &c.,  of  hie  reign,  it  appears  that,  by  the  year  1608,  he  planted  largely 
himself.  Hartlib,  in  his  '^  Legacy,"  6cc,,  printed  in  1652,  quotes  some  passages 
from  Bonoeil's  work  on  mulberries,  &c.,  issued  in  1609;  and  among  other  letters 
from  King  James  to  his  lords  lieutenants,  recommending  the  planting  of  mulberry- 
trees,  and  offering  them  at  two  farthings  each.  Though  this  attempt  to  rear 
silkworms  in  England  proved  unsuccessful,  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  material 
supplied  by  other  countries,  was  in  an  extremely  flourishing  condition.  The 
silk- throwsters  of  London  were  united  into  a  fellowship,  in  1562;  and  were 
incorporated  in  1629.  Though  retarded  by  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  and  the  commonwealth,  the  manufacture  continued  gradually  to  advance ;  and 
so  flourishing  had  it  become,  that  it  is  stated  in  a  preamble  to  a  statute  passed  in 
1666,  that  there  were  at  that  time  no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  individuals 
engaged  in  the  trade.  A  considerable  stimulus  was  given  to  the  English  silk 
manufacture  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685 ;  when  about  fifty 
thousand  French  artisans  took  refuge  in  Britain.  At  this  period,  the  cotisump- 
tion  of  silk  goods  was  so  great  in  England,  that,  besides  the  quantity  manufac- 
tured in  the  country,  there  were  annually  imported  an  amount  exceeding  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  After  the  failure  of  the  attempts  of  James  L, 
to  establish  the  culture  of  silk  in  Britain,  another  trial  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  the  year  1629.  This  may  be  inferred  from  a  grant  having  been  made  to  Wal- 
ter Aston,  of  the  custody  of  the  garden,  mulberry-trees,  and  silkworms,  near  St 
James',  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  although  this  may  possibly  have  been  a 
continuation  of  the  project  of  the  year  1605.  In  1718,  the  scheme  was  again 
renewed,  and  a  patent  granted  to  John  Appleton,  Esquire,  for  producing  raw- 
silk  of  the  growth  of  England.  To  accomplish  this  undertaking,  he  was  author- 
ized to  raise  a  fund  by  joint-stock  subscription.  This  he  accomplished,  dividing 
the  capital  into  shares  of  five  pounds  each.  A  deed  of  trust  was  executed,  and 
enrolled  in  the  court  of  chancery ;  directors  for  managing  the  concerns  of  the 
company  were  chosen  by  the  subscribers,  and  Chelsea  Park,  being  conveniently 
situated,  and  possessing,  as  was  supposed,  a  soil  favourable  for  the  purpose,  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  theatre  of  their  operations.  A  lease  of  this  place  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  years  was  obtained,  and  two  thousand  mulberry-trees  were 
soon  actually  planted ;  this  forming  but  a  small  part,  however,  of  the  vast  quan- 
tity which  the  company  contemplated  raising.  Many  large  edifices  were  erected 
at  a  great  expense,  upon  the  spot,  the  remains  of  which,  at  the  present  day,  are 
said  to  be  entirely  obliterated.  Mr.  Henry  Barham,  who  probably  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  company,  published,  at  this  time,  an  essay  on  the  silkworm,  wherein 
he  laboured  to  prove  that  all  objections  and  difliculties  raised  against  the  prose- 
cution of  what  he  calls  ''  this  glorious  undertaking,"  were  mere  phantoms.    The 
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I         6Tent  however  proved  him  to  be  wrong;  and  showed  that  difficulties  did  exist 
I  of  an  insurmountable  description ;  for,  although  it  was  confidently  predicted  that 

in  the  ensuing  year,  a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  silk  would  be  produced,  the 
I*  expectation  was  disappointed,  and  the  company  soon  sunk  into  oblivion.  In 
1825,  a  company  was  established  in  England,  under  the  name  of  **  The  British, 
Irish,  and  Colonial  Silk  Company,"  with  a  large  capital,  and  under  the  direction 
*  of  the  celebrated  Count  Dandolo,  whose  treatise  on  the  management  of  the  silk- 
'  worm,  &c.,  is  considered  the  best  work  extant  on  the  subject,  in  Italy.  This 
^  company  formed  extensive  plantations  in  England  and  Ireland,  particularly  near 
f  Slough,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork ;  and  Mr.  John  Heathcoat,  of  Tiverton,  Dc- 
'  vonshire,  one  of  the  most  influential  members,  invented  a  method  of  reeling,  which 
f  was  attended  with  the  most  complete  success.     The  company  also  formed  plan- 

i         tations  in  the  county  of  Devon ;  but,  after  numerous  trials,  it  was  found  that  the 
»         climate  of  the  British  Isle3  was  too  humid  for  the  production  of  good  silk ;  and 
I         the  company  was  finally  broken  up,  and  its  plantations  destroyed,  in  1829.* 
i  The  first  introduction  of  the  silk  culture  into  the  British  North  American  colo- 

I         nies  was  made  by  James  I.,  who,  on  several  occasions,  urged  the  Virginian  Com- 
pany to  promote  the  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees,  and  the  breeding  of  silkworms. 
i         In  1622,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  them  expressly  on  this  subject,  conveying  to 
I  them  strict  injunctions  that  they  should  use  every  exertion  for  this  purpose,  and 

I  should  stimulate  the  colonists  to  apply  themselves  diligently  and  promptly  to  the 

breeding  of  silkworms,  and  the  establishment  of  silk  works.    The  company,  thus 
incited,  showed  much  zeal  in  their  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  king's  wishes. 
I  They  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  his  majesty's  letter  to  the  governor  and  council 

of  Virginia,  together  with  particular  instructions  how  the  colonists  might  best 
I  apply  their  labours  in  the  production  of  silk.     For  the  furtherance  of  this  object, 

their  instructions  were  accompanied  by  several  copies  of  Bonoeil's  "  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Making  Silk,"  &c.,  and  a  quantity  of  mulberry-trees  and  silkworms' 
eggs,  which  had  been  sent  from  England  to  that  colony.  Mr.  Bonoeil,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Virginian  Company,  engaged  warmly  in  the  undertaking ;  and 
was  so  fully  convinced  of  its  practicability,  as  to  assert  that,  with  an  adequate 
number  of  hands,  such  a  quantity  of  silk  might  be  produced  in  Virginia,  as  in  a 
very  short  time,  would  sufficiently  supply  all  Christendom.  The  misfortunes 
soon  after  this  time  experienced  by  the  colony  of  Virginia,  and  which  involved 
the  dissolution  of  the  company,  materially  checked  the  execution  of  this  project. 
A  considerable  number  of  mulberry-trees  were  planted,  and  flourished ;  but  little 
silk  was  produced.  In  the  year  1654,  the  rearing  of  silkworms  again  became  a 
subject  of  interest  in  Virginia.  This  revival  was  principally  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Edward  Diggs,  who  confidently  asserted  that  he  had  conquered  all 
the  main  difficulties  attending  the  experiment.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
Virginians  that,  in  a  short  time,  a  great  quantity  of  silk  might  very  profitably  be 
obtained.  About  this  period,  it  was  also  enacted  by  the  British  government  that 
every  planter  in  Virginia,  who  should  not  have  raised  at  least  ten  mulberry-trees 
for  every  hundred  acres  of  land  in  his  possession,  should  be  fined  ten  pounds  of 
tobacco.  Five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  were  promised  to  any  one  who  should 
produce  one  thousand  pounds  of  wound  silk  in  one  year.  In  1664,  Mr.  Walker, 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  stated  that  he  had  seventy  thousand  mulberry-trees 
on  his  estate.  In  1666,  all  statutory  provisions  were  repealed,  because,  it  is  said, 
the  business  was  in  so  thriving  a  condition  as  no  longer  to  require  protection. 
This  branch  of  industry,  however,  was  soon  after  suffered  to  decline ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  production  was  ever  carried  to  any  great  extent  in  that  col- 
'  ony.    The  decline  was  probably  owing  to  new  immigrants,  who  brought  with 

*  See  Loudon's  Arbomnm  Britannicam,  iii.,  pp.  1350  et  seq. 
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them  new  views  and  habits.  As  they  brought  with  them  their  slaves,  it  became 
necessary  that  an  immediate  return  should  be  realized.  Hence  the  culture  of 
rice,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  from  which  an  immediate  profit  could  be  derived,  took 
precedence  to  that  of  silk,  which  would  have  required  a  steady  perseverance  for 
a  course  of  years. 

In  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  in  the  year  1732,  a  piece 
of  ground  belonging  to  government,  was  allotted  as  a  nursery  plantation  for  white 
mulberry- trees,  and  the  attention  of  some  of  the  settlers  was  soon  engaged  in 
rearing  silkworms.  The  trustees  of  the  colony  not  only  transmitted  mulberry- 
trees,  but  the  seeds  of  this  tree,  and  silkworms'  eggs.  And  this  branch  of  rural 
economy  was  considered  to  be  nearly  brought  to  perfection,  and  was  of  so  much 
national  importance,  that  the  public  seal  of  the  colony  represented  silkworms  in 
the  various  stages  of  their  growth ;  and  had  for  its  inscription,  *^  Non  sibi  sed 
aliis."  In  the  year  1736,  a  quantity  of  raw  silk  was  raised  in  that  colony,  and 
was  manufactured  at  Derby,  in  England,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  into  a  piece  of 
stuff,  which  he  presented  to  the  queen.  The  culture  of  silk  gradually,  though 
slowly  increased,  both  in  Georgia  and  Carolina;  and  as  it  was  desirable  on  the 
part  of  Britain  to  be  enabled  to  draw  supplies  from  its  colonies,  rather* than  be 
dependent  upon  foreign  states  for  a  material  of  continual  and  increasing  demand 
for  its  manufacturers,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  iji  1749,  for  encouraging 
the  growth  of  colonial  silk,  under  the  provision  of  which,  all  that  was  certified  to 
be  the  productions  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  was  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
duty  on  importation  into  the  port  of  London.  Encouraged  by  the  increasing 
growth  of  raw  silk  in  these  colonies,  which  induced  a  belief,  that,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  more  judicious  plans,  an  abundant  supply  might  be  drawn  from  them, 
sufficient  to  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  English  manufacturers,  a  bounty  was 
offered  for  the  production  of  silk,  and  a  man  named  Ortolengi,  from  Italy,  was 
engaged,  at  a  suitable  salary,  to  proceed  to  Georgia,  and  instruct  the  colonists  in 
the  Italian  mode  of  management.  Although,  for  a  time,  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  Georgians  might  find  in  this  pursuit  a  valuable  branch  of  industry ;  yet, 
in  consequence  of  one  or  two  unfavourable  seasons,  and  still  more  from  the 
quality  of  the  silk,  in  most  instances,  proving  very  indifferent,  its  culture  soon 
began  to  decline,  and  the  reduction  of  the  bounty  became  a  signal  for  its  aban- 
donment  by  the  planters.  A  few  years,  however,  before  the  war  of  independence, 
considerable  quantities  of  raw  material  began  to  be  raised,  which  was  said  to  be 
equal,  in  some  cases,  to  the  best  Piedmont  silk,  and  worked  with  less  waste  than 
the  Chinese  article.  In  the  year  1766,  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  raw 
silk  were  imported  into  England  from  Georgia.  After  the  revolution,  this  branch 
of  business  gradually  declined,  and  by  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  production 
of  silk  was  wholly  discontinued,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  not  only  in  Georgia, 
but  in  all  the  states  of  the  union,  except  Connecticut. 

The  rearing  of  silkworms  had  also  been  an  object  of  interest  in  Carolina  as 
early  as  the  year  1732.  It  was  undertaken  by  the  small  farmers,  many  of  whom 
produced  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  of  silk  in  a  season.  The  endeavours  to 
increase  and  perfect  its  production  in  this  colony  were  long  persevered  in.  In 
April,  1764,  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  formed  a  settlement  of  French  protestants  in  the 
township  of  Hillsborough,  called  New  Bourdeaux,  where,  among  other  branches 
of  rural  industry,  he  attended  to  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  In  the  year  1765,  he 
raised  six  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  cocoons  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  David 
Manigauld,  called  '^  Silk  Hope."  In  1766,  the  House  of  Assembly  of  this  prov- 
ince voted  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  currency  towards  establishing  a  silk 
filature  in  Charleston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  In  1771,  M.  Louis  de 
St.  Pierre,  of  New  Bourdeaux,  made  a  representation  to  the  government,  that,  at 
the  expense  of  his  whole  fortune,  he  had  brought  to  perfection  the  art  of  making 
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Aw^ine  and  the  production  of  silk.  His  samples  of  wine  and  silk,  which  were 
transmitted  to  England,  were  thought  deserving  of  notice  by  the  Patriotic  Soci- 
ety for  the  Encouragements  of  Arts,  who  awarded  him  a  gold  medal,  accompa- 
nied with  a  premium  of  fifty  pounds.  In  January,  1772,  the  commissioners  of 
the  silk  manufacture,  at  Charleston,  shipped  for  England,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  pounds  of  raw  silk,  of  more  than  an  ordinary  quality  of  the  growth  of  Per- 
rysburgh,  in  that  province.  Notwithstanding  this  stimulus  to  further  efforts,  the 
quantities  afterwards  raised  by  the  colonists  were  very  small,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction proved  too  great  for  successful  competition  with  tlie  silk  of  other  coun-: 
tries. 

In  the  year  1769,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Franklin,  through  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  a  filature  of  raw  silk  was  established,  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, in  Seventh  street,  between  Market  and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia.  It  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  and  skilful  Frenchman,  who,  it  is 
said,  produced  samples  of  reeled  silk,  ^'not  inferior  in  goodness  to  the  best  from 
Prance  and  Italy."  Between  the  25th  of  June  and  the  15th  of  August,  1771, 
there  were  bought  by  the  managers,  two  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  of 
cocoons,  all  the  products  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  Nothing 
further,  of  importance,  appears  to  have  followed  from  this  undertaking,  having 
been  put  to  an  end  by  the  American  revolution.  A  similar  enterprise  was  again 
attempted  in  Philadelphia,  in  1830,  under  the  direction  of  M.  J.  D'Homergue,  and 
cocoons  were  brought  in  abundance  to  the  establishment,  from  all  parts  of  the 
union,  and  so  continued  for  some  time  afterwards ;  but,  for  the  want  of  capital 
the  undertaking  failed. 

In  Connecticut,  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  in  1760. 
Dr.  Aspinwall,  of  Mansfield,  urged  on  by  patriotism,  used  his  best  exertions,  to 
introduce  this  important  branch  of  rural  economy.  He  succeeded  in  forming 
extensive  nurseries  of  the  mulberry  at  New  Haven,  Long  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  places,  with  the  aid  of  a  warm  and  zealous  coadjutor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stiles,  at  that  time  president  of  Yale  College.  One  half  of  an  ounce  of  mulberry 
seeds  was  sent  to  every  parish  in  the  colony,  with  such  directions  as  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  enabled  them  to  impart.  Through  the  exertions  of  these 
gentlemen,  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  1783,  was  induced  to  grant  a  bounty 
on  mulberry-trees  and  raw  silk.  From  some  cause  or  other,  in  a  few  years,  the 
bounty  was  withdrawn,  the  business  languished,  and  in  1793,  the  town  of  Mans- 
field produced  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  of  silk.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  to  the  honour  of  Connecticut,  that  she  is  the  only  state  in  the  union, 
which  has  continued  the  business,  without  suspension,  and  probably  produced 
more  silk  from  the  time  of  her  commencement,  up  to  the  year  1830,  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  states  together. 

In  about  the  year  1830,  the  project  of  rearing  silkworms,  and  establishing  fila- 
tures of  silk,  was  renewed  in  various  parts  of  the  union,  and  the  subject  was 
deemed  to  be  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  not  only  attracted  the  attention  of 
congress,  but  has  since  received  encouragement  from  the  legislatures  of  several 
states,  by  offering  bounties  for  all  the  raw  silk  produced  within  their  limits,  for 
certain  periods  of  time.  But,  instead  of  tracing  the  progress  of  this  branch  of 
industry,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  the  United  States,  and  entering  into  the 
subject  in  detail,  we  are  compelled  for  the  want  of  space,  to  refer  the  reader  to  a 
work  entitled  "The  Silk  Question  Settled;"  containing  the  testimony  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  witnesses,  being  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Convention  of  Silk-growers  and  Manufacturers,  held  at  the  American  Institute; 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  October,  1843.  According  t<>  the  Report  of  the  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  however,  for  the  year  1844,  the 
amount  of  silk  cocoons  produced  in  that  year,  in  the  several  states  in  the  union, 
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was  as  follows :—Coiinecticut,  176,210  pounds;  Massachusetts,  37,690;  Pemi- 
sylvania,  33,100;  Ohio,  31,500;  Tennessee,  25,090;  Vermont,  10,990;  Alabama, 
7,170;  Maryland,  8,530;  North  Carolina,  8,050;  Virginia,  7,720;  Georgia,  7,660; 
South  Carolina,  6,930;  New  York,  6,540 ;  Kentucky,  6,810 ;  New  Jersey,  6,200; 
Delaware,  4,580 ;  Illinois,  4,250;  Michigan,  1,730;  Louisiana,  1,310;  District  of 
Columbia,  1,250;  Rhode  Island,  1,140;  New  Hampshire,  1,100;  Indiana,  1,050; 
Maine,  850;  Florida,  510;  Mississippi,  270;  Arkansas,  270;  Missouri,  260; 
Wisconsin,  30.— Total,  396,790. 

The  largest  white  mulberry-tree  in  Britain,  is  at  Syon,  which  has  attained  a 
height  of  lorty-five  feet,  with  a  trunk  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  an  ambi- 
tus, or  spread  of  branches,  of  about  sixty  feet.  It  bears  an  abundance  of  fruit 
every  year. 

In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species. 
which,  in  thirty-five  years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  thirty-two 
feet,  with  a  trunk  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  of  thirty-six  feet. 

In  Italy,  at  Monza,  there  is  a  Morus  alba,  two  hundred  years  old,  forty  feet  in 
height,  with  a  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  of  fifty  feet. 

Sail,  Situation,  PrqpagcUion,  and  Culture.  The  white  mulberry  is  more  ten- 
der than  the  Morus  nigra,  and  requires  more  care  in  the  choice  of  a  situatioo. 
A  calcareous  soil  is  said  to  produce  the  best  silk,  and  situations  that  are  humid, 
or  those  in  which  the  roots  of  the  tree  can  have  access  to  water,  produce  the 
worst.  A  gravelly  or  sandy  loam  is  very  suitable;  and  trees  grown  on  hilly  sar- 
faces,  and  poor  soUs,  always  produce  silk  superior  to  those  grown  in  valleys,  and 
in  rich  soils. 

This  species  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  by  cuttings,  or  layers,  and  bj 
grafting.  To  obtain  seeds,  the  berries  must  be  collected  from  trees  known  to  jmo- 
duce  male  catkins  the  preceding  spring.  The  berries  may  either  be  gathered 
when  quite  ripe,  and  left  to  become  dry  before  the  seeds  are  separated  from  them; 
or  they  may  be  put  into  water  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  and  rubbed  suffi* 
ciently  hard  to  disengage  the  seeds,  which  may  be  cleansed  item  the  pulp  in  the 
water,  and  then  rubbed  dry  on  a  linen  cloth,  and  sown  immediately,  or  mixed 
with  sand,  and  kept  till  wanted  for  use.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  seeds  are 
sown  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  the  plants  come  up  the  same  autunm; 
but  in  colder  cUmates,  they  are  kept  till  spring,  when  they  generally  come  up  in 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  require  some  protection,  at  first,  during  cold  nights.  Ib 
Germany,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  young  plants  are 
commonly  covered  during  the  first  winter,  with  dry  leaves  or  straw ;  and  this 
covering  is  often  continued  on  the  ground  for  three  or  four  years,  till  the  plants 
are  thoroughly  established,  to  protect  their  roots  from  the  cold.  Young  [dants 
are  generally  taken  up  and  replanted  the  second  spring,  in  rows  four  or  five  feet 
apart,  or  sufficiently  far  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the  leaves.  The  Morus 
a.  multicaulis,  and  several  otlver  varieties,  are  always  propagated  by  layers  <v 
cuttings ;  the  layers  being  made  in  spring  or  at  mid-summer,  and  separated  from 
the  parent  plant  in  autumn ;  or  by  cuttings  of  branches,  or  truncheons,  which 
will  readily  take  root,  and  produce  leaves  for  the  worms  the  following  year. 
Count  Dandolo  recommends  grafting  the  species  with  the  large-leaved  varieties, 
near  the  ground,  the  third  spring ;  but  most  writers  on  the  silkworm  appear  to 

firefer  seedling  plants,  or  plants  raised  from  layers  or  cuttings,  to  grafted  onea 
t  has  been  asserted  that  trees  raised  from  seeds  are  not  only  more  hardy  and  of 
greater  longevity,  than  those  propagated  by  the  other  modes,  but  a  given  weight 
of  their  foliage  will  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  silk.  M.  Pomier,  in  a  treatise 
which  he  has  written  on  this  subject,  recommends  that  the  white  mulberry  be 
grafted  on  the  Morus  nigra ;  and  the  reason  urged  for  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
is,  that  the  white  species  commonly  decays  first  at  the  root,  while  the  Uack  mul- 
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berry  is  not  subject  to  any  disease.    In  pruning,  cutting  in,  or  beading  down, 

the  trees,  the  great  object  is  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  beads,  so  that  the 

sap  may  be  equally  distributed  through  the  branches  on  every  side.    On  this 

depends  the  production  of  the  crop  of  leaves  of  equal  quality  on  every  part  of  the 

tree,  which  is  ahke  important  both  for  the  first  crop,  given  to  the  worms,  and  for 

the  second  crop,  which  is  required  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tree  itself.     Du 

Halde,  in  his  '*  History  of  China,"  relates  that  the  Chinese  are  so  particular  in 

pruning  their  mulberries,  that  the  leaves  may  be  gathered  in  the  easiest  manner, 

^       and  without  risk  or  damage  to  the  trees.     This  is  accomplished  by  cutting  the 

head  of  the  tree  in  a  hollow  form,  without  any  intersecting  branches  in  the  mid- 

>       die ;  so  that  a  person  going  round  the  tree,  may  gather  all  the  outside  leaves,  and 

afterwardsjf  by  standing  within  the  summit,  and  merely  turning  round  to  the 

<       dijBferent  parts,  may  pluck  the  leaves  growing  in  the  interior.     The  trees  are  not 

^       allowed  to  grow  to  any  great  height,  each  forming  a  sort  of  dwarf,  or  round 

(       hedge,  that  may  be  reached  ia  every  part  without  climbing  oo  its  branches.     In 

K       China,  and  also  in.  India,  the  mulberry  plantations  are  made  much  in  the  manner 

i       as  those  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  agricultural  plants.    A  field  is  laid  out  into 

I       squares  of  five  or  six  feet  on  a  side,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  square  a  hollow  is 

I       formed,  into  which  are  planted  in  a  group,  five  or  six  mulberry  cuttings,  after 

I       the  soil  has  been  stirred  and  manured.     These  plants  are  never  allowed  to  grow 

i       higher  than  three  or  four  feet ;  being  cut  down  to  the  ground  every  year,  in  the 

I       same  manner  as  a  raspberry  plantation.     Mulberry-trees,  when  planted  out, 

I       should  be  kept  clear  of  grass  and  herbage,  and  the  ground  loosened  about  their 

roots.     They  should  never  be  touched  with  fresh  barn-yard  manure,  as  it  will  do 

1       them  no  immediate  benefit,  but  often  will  prove  fatal  to  them.     The  only  manure 

i        that  can  be  applied  to  advantage,  is  well-rotted  vegetable  mould,  containing  a 

I        due  proportion  of  lime,  potash,  and  ammonical  salts,  and  the  leaves  and  branches 

of  the  tree  itself,  or  the  excrement  and  litter  of  the  silkworms,  which  should 

j        always  be  preserved,  as  far  as  convenient,  for  this  purpose. 

Insects  and  Diseases,  The  leaves  of  the  Moms  alba  are  believed  to  be  eaten 
by  no  other  insect  but  the  silkworm  (Bombyx  mori.)  M.  Pullein,  however,  made 
experiments  with  various  kinds  of  insects,  but  they  all  rejected  the  mulberry  leaf 
for  food,  except  ''a  green  worm,  about  an  inch  long,  and  as  thick  as  an  oat 
straw."  Although  he  found  it  upon  a  mulberry,  it  was  his  belief  that  it  was  not 
peculiar  to  that  tree  alone,  but  found  its  way  there  by  accident.  The  white 
mulberry,  however,  is  attacked  by  numerous  diseases,  occasioned  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  unnatural  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  by  being  stripped  of  its 
foliage.  One  of  these  diseases  is  brought  on  bv  any  sudden  check  given  to  the 
transpiration  of  the  leaves,  which  turn  yellow,  and  fall  ofi*,  shortly  after  causing  the 
tree  to  die.  Another  is  the  death  of  the  roots,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  for- 
mation on  them  of  parasitic  fungi.  The  leaves  are  also  apt  to  be  attacked  with 
honey-dew,  mildew,  rust,  and  other  diseases,  which  render  them  unfit  for  the 
food  of  the  silkworm.  Those  leaves  covered  with  honey-dew  may  be  washed, 
and,  when  thoroughly  dry,  may  be  given  to  the  insects  without  injury;  but  the 
other  diseased  leaves  should  be  thrown  away.  If  leaves  covered,  with  honey- 
dew  are  employed  without  washing,  they  cause  dysentery  and  death  to  the 
worms.  As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  treat  of  the  whole  art  of  the  rearing  and 
management  of  the  silkworm,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  **  Trea- 
tise on  the  Origin  and  Progressive  Improvement  of  the  Silk  Manufacture,"  being 
the  twenty-second  volume  of  the  London  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia ;  also  to  the  work 
of  Count  Dandolo,  entitled  "  Dell'  Arte  di  governare  i  Bacchi  da  Seta;"  Kenrick's 
"American  Silk-Grower's  Guide;"  and  to  most  of  the  agricultural  journals  of 
the  day. 
Properties  and  Uses.    The  wood  of  the  Moms  alba,  when  dry,  weighs  forty- 
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four  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot.  In  France,  the  principal  uses  of  that  of  the  trunk, 
is  for  various  purposes  of  turnery,  and  carpentry,  and  for  the  making  of  wine- 
casks,  for  which  it  is  highly  valued,  as  it  is  said  to  impart  an  agreeable,  violet- 
like  flavour  to  white  wines.  The  branches  are  used  for  vine-props,  posts  and 
rails  to  rural  fences,  and  for  fuel.  The  bark  may  be  converted  into  linen,  of  the 
fineness  of  silk.  For  this  purpose,  the  young  wood  is  gathered  in  August,  during 
the  second  ascent  of  the  sap,  and  immersed  for  three  or  four  days  in  still  water. 
It  is  then  taken  out,  at  sunset,  spread  on  the  grass,  and  returned  to  the  w^ter  at 
sunrise.  After  repeating  this  process  daily  for  some  time,  it  is  finally  taken  oca, 
dried,  and  prepared  like  flax.  The  bark  is  also  used  like  that  of  the  Europeao 
lime-tree,  for  making  bast  for  mats,  &c.  The  bark,  and  more  especially  the 
leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  which  is  found  to  possess 
more  or  less  of  the  properties  of  caoutchouc,  according  to  the  climate  in  which 
the  tree  is  grown.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  property  in  the  leaves  of 
the  mulberry,  that  the  cocoons  of  the  silkworm  have  so  much  more  tenacity  of 
fibre  than  those  of  any  other  insect  that  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  Hence,  also^ 
the  silk,  like  the  tobacco  and  wine  of  warm  climates,  and  of  poor,  dry  scnls,  is 
always  superior  to  that  produced  in  colder  climates,  and  from  rich  and  moist 
soils.  To  verify  this  opinion,  we  quote  the  following  very  judicious  observations 
from  the  "Journal  d' Agriculture  des  Pays-Bas,"  which  will  not  only  show  the 
impracticability  of  profitably  raising  silk  in  the  higher  latitudes,  but  will  serve  as 
an  infallable  guide  in  the  choice  of  a  soil  and  climate  for  this  species  of  culture  :— 
"The  mulberry-tree  is  found  in  diflerent  climates;  but  the  juice  of  the  leaves 
grown  in  the  north  is  much  less  suitable  for  the  production  of  good  silk,  than  that 
of  the  leaves  of  the  south.  In  this  respect,  mulberry  leaves  and  silk  diflSer  as 
much  as  wines,  according  to  the  climate  and  soil  in  which  they  are  produced. 
In  general,  every  climate  and  soil  that  will  grow  good  wheat  will  produce  large, 
succulent  mulberry  leaves;  but  these  leaves  will,  in  many  cases,  be  too  nutri- 
tive ;  that  is,  they  will  have  too  much  sap,  and  too  much  substance  and  succn- 
lency.  The  wild  mulberry,  with  small  leaves,  answers  better,  for  such  a  soil, 
than  the  grafted  mulberry,  with  large  leaves.  A  general  rule,  and  one  to  be 
depended  oh,  is,  that  the  mulberry,  to  produce  the  best  silk,  requires  the  same 
soil  and  exposure  that  the  vine  does  to  produce  the  best  wine.  Experience  has 
proved  that  silkworms  nourished  by  leaves  gathered  from  a  dry  soil,  succeed 
much  better,  produce  more  cocoons,  and  are  less  subject  to  those  diseases  which 
destroy  them,  than  those  which  have  been  nourished  by  leaves  produced  by  an 
extremely  rich  soil."  The  fruit  of  the  white  mulberry  is  less  acid  than  that  of 
the  black  species,  and  that  of  some  of  the  varieties,  particularly  of  the  Moms  a. 
multicaulis,  is  used  for  making  robs  and  syrups,  and  is  said  to  be  remarkably* 
good  to  eat,  in  warm  climates. 


Moms  rubra, 
THE  RED-FRUITED  MULBERRY-TREE. 

Sjfnonymes, 

SLiNN^uS;  Species  Plantarum. 
MicHAux,  North  American  Sylva. 
Louooif,  Arboretam  Bhtannicam. 
Mdrier  rouge,  France. 

Rother  Maulbeerbaum,  Germany. 

Moro  rosso,  Italy. 

RedMulberry-tree,  Virginian  Mulberry,  j  ^^^^^  ^^^  Anqlo-America. 
tree,  J 

Derivationa.  The  specific  name  rubra  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ruber,  red;  havine  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  fruit  of 
this  species.  The  other  names  have  the  same  signification  as  the  botanical  one,  except  Virginian  Mulberry,  which  is  so  called 
because  this  tree  was  originally  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  colony  of  Virginia. 

Engrwringt,  Michauz,  North  Amarlcan  Sylra,  pL  U6 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Brltannicum,  ril.,  pL  837 ;  and  the  figures 
below. 

Specific  Characters.  Sexes  polygamous,  or  dicecious.  Spikes  of  female  flowers  cylindrical.  Catkins  of 
male  flowers  of  the  length  of  those  of  the  Betula  alba.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  ovate,  acuminate,  3-lobed, 
or  palmate ;  serrated  with  equal  teeth,  rough,  somewhat  villous  ;  under  surface  very  tomentose,  and 
soft. 


Description. 

I  HE  Moms  rubra,  when 

growing  in  its  native 

forests,    among    other 

trees,  sometimes  attains 

a  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  with  a  trunk  two 

feet  in  diameter;    but,  in  open  situations,  its 

stature  is  low,  and  the  thickness  of  the  stem  pro- 

portionably  increased.    The  bark  of  the  trunk  of 

old  trees  is  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  is  more  deeply 

furrowed  than  that  of  the  oak.     The  leaves, 

which  are  often  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length, 

and  three-fourths  as  broad  as  they  are  long,  are 

sometimes  entire,  and  at  others  divided  into  two 

or  three  lobes,  rounded,  cordiform,  denticulated, 

of  a  dark  glossy-green  colour,   with   a   thick 

texture,  and  a  rough,   uneven  surface.     The 

sexes  are  usually  separate,  though  they  are 

sometimes  found  on  the  same  trees,  which,  it  is 

even  stated,  vary  in  their  sexes  every  year.     The  male  flowers,  which  put  forth 

in  Pennsylvania  in  May,  form  pendulous,  cylindrical  aments,  about  an  inch  in 

length;  but  those  of  the  opposite  sex  are  small,  and  scarcely  apparent.     The 

fruit,  which  is  generally  of  a  deep-red  colour,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  an  agreeable, 

acidulous,  sugary  taste,  and  is  composed  by  the  union  of  a  great  number  of 

small  utriculi,  each  of  which  contains  a  minute  seed. 

Varieties,    The  Moms  rubra  appears  to  have  tlie  same  tendency  to  sport,  and 
form  new  varieties  or  races,  as  its  eastern  congeners,  the  white,  and  black-fruited 
species.     The  following  variations  we  insert  principally  on  the  authority  of  Raf- 
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inesque,  which  are  generally  treated  by  him  as  species ;  but,  from  observations  of 
our  own,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  others,  we  regard  them  only  as  varieties : — 

1.  M.  R.  PALLIDA.  Pale-fruited  Red-fruited  Midberry,  with  fruit  of  a  pale-red 
colour. 

2.  M.  R.  HETEROPHYLLA.  Various-kaved  Red-fruited  Mulberry]  -with  all  the 
leaves  unlike. 

3.  M.  R.  RiPARiA.  River-bank-inhabiting  Red-fruited  Midberry ;  Water  Mtd- 
berry ^  Wild  Black  Mulberry^  of  the  Pennsylvanians.  This  variety  differs  from 
the  species  in  having  longer  petioles,  ovate,  deeply  cordate  leaves,  wliich  aie 
seldom  laterally  lobea,  quite  smooth,  and  thin,  crenate,  serrate,  acute,  but  neither 
acuminate  nor  oblique  at  the  base.  It  forms  a  handsome  tree,  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  leaves  are  from 
three  to  five  inches  long;  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  dark-red. 

4.  M.  R.  CANADENSIS.  Canadian  Red-fruited  Mulberry ;  called  Rock  Mulberrjj 
when  growing  on  rocky  steeps.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  ovate,  obliqaej 
rounded  at  the  base,  but  not  cordate,  serrate,  acuminate,  and  smooth.  It  is  a 
native  of  Canada,  the  northern  parts  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Yermont,  New 
York,  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

5.  M.  R.  PARViFOLiA.  SmaH-leaved  Red^fruited  Mulberry;  called  Indian  Mul- 
berry, by  the  inhabitants  of  the  AUeghanies.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  from 
one  to  two  inches  long,  are  smooth,  ovate,  acute  or  obtuse,  not  lobed,  equally 
sub-crenate,  truncate  at  the  base,  often  oblique,  and  supported  by  long,  sl^ider 
petioles.  The  fruit  is  very  small,  oblong-ovate,  of  a  very  pale-red  colour,  aod 
sweet  taste.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alleghany  and  Apalachian  Mountains,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Indians. 

Geography  and  History,  The  Morus  rubra  is  found  near  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  Lake  Champlain,  and  at  the  head  of  Lake  Winnipisiogee,  which  may  be 
assumed  as  the  northern  limits  of  this  tree.  As  a  temperate  climate  is  favourable 
to  its  increase,  as  we  progress  southward  it  becomes  more  multiplied ;  but  along 
the  Atlantic,  it  is  proportionably  less  common  than  many  other  trees  which  do  not 
form  the  mass  of  the  forests,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  southern  states,  it  is  much 
less  frequently  seen,  than  at  a  distance  from  the  ocean,  where  the  soil  and  vege- 
table productions  wear  a  difierent  character.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  ia 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  particiUarly  abounds 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  the  Ulinois,  and  the  Missouri,  which  is  attributable 
to  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil. 

This  species  was  cultivated  in  Britain,  according  to  Parkinson,  early  in  the 
XVIIth  century.  He  says,  in  his  "Paradisus,"  "it  grows  quickly  with  us  to  a 
large  tree,"  and  that  "  the  fruit  is  long,  red,  and  pleasantly  acid."  Miller  men- 
tions a  tree  of  this  species  in  the  garden  at  Fulham  Palace,  which,  in  1731,  had 
been  there  many  years  without  producing  any  fruit;  but  which,  at  some  seasons, 
bore  a  great  number  of  catkins,  much  Uke  those  of  the  hazel-nut;  which  caused 
Ray  to  give  it  the  name  of  Corylus.  Almost  the  only  plants  of  the  Morus  rubra, 
of  much  magnitude,  in  the  environs  of  London,  are  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lou- 
don, as  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney.  In  1836,  these  trees  were  from  eight  to  six- 
teen feet  high. 

In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species, 
which,  in  fifty  years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  forty-five  feet, 
with  a  trunk  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  or  spread  of  branches 
of  thirty-eight  feet. 

In  Italy,  at  Monza,  there  is  a  Morus  rubra,  which,  in  sixty  years  after  plant- 
ing, had  attained  the  height  of  twenty-six  feet,  with  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  an  ambitus  of  thirty  feet. 
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In  the  Bartram  botanic  garden,  at  Kingsessing,  near  Philadelphia,  there  is  a 
red  mulberry-tree,  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  four  feet  in  circumference. 

Propagation^  ^c.  The  Morus  rubra,  like  the  white,  and  black-fruited  species, 
may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  by  cuttings  and  layers,  or  by  grafting ;  and,  in 
general,  will  thrive  with  similar  treatment.  Its  growth,  however,  is  more  slow, 
and  it  requires  a  richer  soil,  and  succeeds  best  in  sheltered  valleys,  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  sea. 

Insects,  It  has  frequently  been  asserted,  and  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
leaves  of  this  species  are  not  fed  upon  by  any  insect  but  the  silkworm.  In  Smith 
and  Abbott's  work  on  the  "  Insects  of  Georgia,"  however,  a  specimen  of  the  red 
mulberry  is  given,  with  the  small  ermine  moth,  (Phala^na  punctatissima,)  feed- 
ing on  it. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  perfect  wood  of  the  Morus  rubra,  which  is  fine- 
grained, and  compact,  though  light,  is  of  a  yellowish  hue,  approaching  to  lemon- 
colour.  It  possesses  strength  and  solidity;  and,  when  properly  seasoned,  it  is 
almost  as  durable  as  that  of  locust,  to  which,  by  many  persons,  it  is  esteemed 
equal.  In  the  dock-yards  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  more  southern  ports, 
it  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  frames  of  vessels, 
for  knees,  floor-timbers,  &c. ;  and  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  of  wood  for 
trenails,  except  that  of  the  locust.  In  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  it  is  sometimes 
selected  for  the  ribs  of  large  boats.  It  is  also  used  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  abounds,  for  the  posts  of  rural  fences,  which,  from  their  durability,  are 
as  much  esteemed  as  those  of  the  locust.  As  the  leaves  of  this  species  are  thick, 
rough,  and  hairy,  while  young,  they  are  improper  for  the  food  of  silkworms, 
which  feed  with  advantage,  in  a  cold  climate,  only  on  the  Morus  alba,  or  some 
of  its  varieties.  The  red  mulberry  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation,  both  from  its 
thick  and  shady  foliage,  and  the  agreeable  flavour  of  its  dark-red  fruit. 


K. 


Genus  BROUSSONETIA,  L'Hirit. 

Urticaceoc.  Dicecia  Tetrandria. 

Sjfti.  Nat,  8^.  Lin. 

Broussonetiaf  MorttSf  Papyrus^  Of  Authoks. 

Derivation,    The  genus  Bro^MonUia  was  so  ntmed  in  hoooor  of  M.  P.  N.  V.  Brounonet,  a  Fnneh  natnralifli,  wlw  «m 

Dumerous  works  on  natural  hiaior/. 

Gmtric  Characters,  Flowers  onisezaal ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct  plants.  Male  flowers  is 
pendulous  cylindrical  catkins ;  each  flower  in  the  axil  of  the  bractea.  Caljrx  shortly  tobol&r,  then  4- 
parted.  Stamens  4,  elastic.  Female  flowers  in  peduncled,  axillary,  upright,  globular  heads.  Cahi 
tubular,  its  tip  with  3—4  teeth.  Ovary  within  an  integument  that  arises  finom  the  bottom  of  the  cmlrL 
Style  lateral,  prominent.  Fruit  club^haped,  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  exteadel 
much  beyond  its  tip ;  and  consisting  of  the  integument  in  which  the  ovary  was  enclosed,  and  now 
becomes  very  juicy ;  and  of  a  1-seeded  oval  utricle,  with  a  crustaceous  integument,  and  enckwfd 
within  this  juicy  integument.— I>m  HamOy  Traiti  de  Arbres. 

jHE  genus  Broussonetia  was  constituted  by  L'H6ritier  from  tte 
Moms  papyrifera,  and  is  said  to  comprise  but  one  sftecies,  nati^ 
[<^  of  Japan,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  consists  of  a 
vigorous-growing  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  large-lobed,  !►  ^r  ■- 1.01*^1^ 
variously  shaped,  and  differing  so  much  from  each  other  oa  the 
male  and  female  plants,  that  they  might  be  easily  taken  for  dis- 
tinct species. 

To  the  same  natural  order  belong  the  fustic-trees  of  the  tropics,  which  are 
more  nearly  allied  to  this  genus  than  to  morus.  They  differ  from  the  true  molber- 
ries  by  having  the  female  catkins  globular,  the  flowers  distinct,  calyx  scariose, 
4-parted;  the  sepals  imequally  obovate,  obtuse,  the  ovary  obovate-compressed; 
the  style  single,  terminal,  smooth,  filiform,  and  flexuose ;  and  the  froit  a  globo- 
lar,  compound  berry  or  syncarpe ;  whereas  the  true  mori  have  double  styles  and 
stigmas,  and  oblong  fruits.  There  are  several  kinds  of  fustic-trees,  which 
might  be  formed  into  a  peculiar  group,  from  their  baccate  seeds.  The  true  fbstic 
of  dyers,  (Morus  tinctoria,)  is  a  large  tree,  sixty  feet  in  height,  bearing  sweet, 
edible  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  is  a  native  of  Central  America,  Yuca- 
tan, Cuba,  Jamaica,  &c.  The  whole  plant  abounds  in  a  slightly  glutinous  milk, 
of  a  sulphureous  colour.  The  wood  is  yellow,  and  is  much  used  in  dyeing,  6x 
which  purpose  it  is  chiefly  imported  into  Europe  and  the  United  States,  under 
the  name  of  fustic-wood.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  species,  called  Bastard  Fmstie, 
a  tree  smaller  in  stature,  and  less  valuable  as  a  dye,  and  is  found  firom  Tncataa 
to  the  southern  parts  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama  Islands. 


Brousson^ia  papyri/era, 
THE  PAPER  MULBERRY-TREE. 

Synonymes. 
Moms  papyrifera^ 


Brtmssonetia  papyriferaf 


hnnxMus,  Species  Plantarum. 

IDoif,  Millers  Dictionary. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 


x>assoiietia  k  papier,  Mftrier  a  papier,  j  p-.-^ 
Mdrier  de  la  Chine,  Papyricr,  J  '  ^^^^ 


Papier-Maalbeerbaum, 

Moro  papirifero,  Moro  della  China, 

Paper  Mulberry-tree, 


Germany. 

Italy. 

Britain  and  Anolo-Ambrica. 


DerivatUma.    The  specific  name  papyr\fera  Is  derived  from  the  Latin  papyrus,  paper,  and  /ero,  to  bear ;  ^referring  to  the  uso 
of  the  bark  of  this  tree  in  the  manuuciure  of  paper.    Moet  of  the  other  names  have  the  same  signification  as  the  botanical  one. 

Engramngt,     Noareau  Du  Hamel,  ii.,  pL  7;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  rii.,  pi.  228;  and  the  figures  beiovr. 

Specific  Characters,    Female  calyx  tubular,  3 — 4  dentate j  style  lateral;  seed  clavate.    Leaves  3—5- 
lobed,  acuminate,  serrated,  scabrous. 


Description. 

HE  Broussonetia  papyrifera 

is  a  deciduous  low  tree,  or 

Idrge  shrub,  usually  grow- 
__  ing  to  a  height  of  twenty 

or    thirty   feet    wiUi   a    trunk   from   ten   to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter;  but  in  favourable  situations,  it 
sometimes  attains  nearly  double  of  these  dimensions. 
Its  trunk  ramifies  at  a  small  height  above  the  ground, 
into  numerous  branches,  which  form  a  wide,  though 
regular  summit.     The  bark  of  the  trunk,  when  young, 
is  rather  smooth,  and  of  a  grayish  colour.    Its  leaves 
are  large,  hairy,  and  canescent ;  and  are  either  heart- 
shaped,  ovate,  acuminate,  or  cut  into  deep,  irregular 
lobes.     The  flowers,  which  appear  at  New  York  early  in  May,  before  the  leaves, 
are  succeeded  by  an  oblong,  dark,  scarlet-coloured  fruit,  of  a  sweetish,  but  rather 
insipid  taste,  when  ripe,  which  occurs  at  New  York,  in  July  or  August. 
Varieties,    The  varieties  recognized  under  this  species  are  as  follows : — 

1.  B.  p.  cucuLLATA,  Loudou.  Cowled-kaved  Paper  Mulberry;  a  sport,  found 
on  a  male  plant  by  M.  Camuset,  foreman  of  the  nursery,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
at  Paris,  with  leaves  curved  upwards,  like  the  hood  of  a  Capuchin,  or  the  sides 
of  a  boat. 

2.  B.  p.  FRUCTu.ALBO,  Loudou.     Whtte-fruited  Paper  Mulberry. 
Geography  and  History,     The  Broussonetia  papyrifera,  is  a  native  of  China, 

Japan,  and  Polynesia,  and  is  now  cultivated,  as  an  ornamental  tree  throughout 
the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  American  union. 

This  tree  was  introduced  into  Britain,  from  Japan,  by  Mr.  Peter  Colinson, 
in  1751;  and  specimens  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  most  of  the  gardens  and  collections  in  England  and  Scotland.  Both 
the  male  and  female  plant  have  long  been  cultivated  in  the  London  Horti- 
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cultural  Society's  garden,  at  Tumham  Green,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Hessis. 
Loddiges,  at  Hackney. 

The  largest  recorded  tree  of  this  species  in  France,  is  in  the  botanic  garden,  at 
Avranches,  which,  in  1835,  forty  years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of 
forty  feet,  with  a  trunk  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  or  spread 
of  branches  of  thirty  feet. 

In  Italy,  at  Monza,  there  is  a  paper  mulberry,  which,  in  twenty-four  years 
after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  forty  feet,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, with  an  ambitus  of  twenty  feet 

The  male  plant  of  the  Broussonetia  papyrifera  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  from  Europe,  in  1784,  by  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  of  the  Woodlands,  near 
Philadelphia,  who  had,  at  one  period,  the  most  complete  collection  of  foreign 
trees  of  any  one  in  America.  The  paper  mulberry,  was  also  cultivated,  either 
from  seeds  or  importation,  by  the  late  William  Prince,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island 
prior  to  1820.  To  this  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  three  female  trees,  standi 
ing  opposite  No.  3,  in  Abingdon  square,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  all  of  which 
matured  thek  fruit  early  in  July  and  August  of  the  years  1843  to  1845. 

This  species  is  among  the  most  common  of  ornamental  trees  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and  other  parts  of  the  union,  where  there  are  specimens 
frequently  to  be  met  with,  varying  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  with 
trunks  from  ten  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter. 

Propagation^  ^c.  The  paper  mulberry  may  be  propagated  either  from  seeds, 
by  suckers,  or  by  cuttings ;  but  the  latter  mode  is  usually  adopted,  as  the  cut- 
tings of  the  branches,  whether  large  or  small,  readily  take  root  and  thrive,  in  any 
soil,  consisting  of  a  moderately  rich  sandy  loam,  that  is  not  too  dry,  nor  sur- 
charged with  moisture.  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy  in  Britain,  and  will  with- 
stand the  climate,  without  injury,  of  any  part  of  the  United  States  south  of  Con- 
necticut ;  but  eastward  of  that  state,  it  is  frequently  killed  back  by  frosts,  and  as 
far  north  as  Montreal,  in  Canada,  it  will  barely  live  without  protection. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  paper  mulberry,  which  is  soft,  spongy, 
and  brittle,  is  of  little  value  except  for  fuel.  The  leaves  are  too  rough  and  coarse, 
in  their  texture,  for  the  food  of  silkworms ;  but  they  are  found  to  be  excelleot 
fodder  for  cattle ;  and  as  the  tree  will  grow  rapidly  in  almost  every  soil,  and 
throw  out  numerous  tufts  of  leaves,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  valu- 
able to  cultivate,  in  some  situations  and  climates,  for  that  purpose.  The  juice  of 
this  tree  is  sufficiently  tenacious  to  be  used  in  China  as  a  glue,  either  in  gilding 
leather  or  paper.  The  finest  and  whitest  cloth  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ota- 
heite,  and  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  made  of  its  bark.  But  the  principal  use, 
however,  to  which  this  tree  appears  to  be  applied,  is  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  Ksempfer's  account  of  the  process  of  making 
this  article  in  Japan,  as  quoted  from  the  fifth  volume  of  the  London  ^'  Penny 
Cyclopaedia"  : — "  The  branches  of  the  current  year,  being  cut  into  pieces  about 
a  yard  long,  are  boiled  until  the  bark  shrinks  from  the  wocxl,  which  is  taken  out, 
and  thrown  away ;  and  the  bark,  being  dried,  is  preserved  till  wanted  In  order 
to  make  paper,  it  is  soaked  for  three  or  four  hours  in  water ;  after  which,  the 
external  skin,  (epidermis,)  and  the  green  internal  coat,  are  scraped  off,  and  the 
strongest  and  finest  pieces  are  selected ;  the  produce  of  the  younger  shoots  being 
of  an  inferior  quality.  If  any  very  old  portions  present  themselves,  they  are  on 
the  other  hand  rejected  as  too  coarse.  All  knotty  parts,  and  everything  which 
might  impair  the  beauty  of  the  paper,  are  also  removed.  The  chosen  bark  is 
boiled  in  a  lixivium  till  its  downy  fibres  can  be  separated  by  a  touch  of  the  finger. 
The  pulp,  so  produced,  is  then  agitated  in  water  till  it  resembles  tufts  of  tow. 
If  not  sufficiently  boiled,  the  paper  will  be  coarse,  though  spongy ;  if  too  much, 
it  will  be  white,  indeed,  but  deficient  in  strength  and  solidity.    Upon  the  various 
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degrees  and  modes  of  washing  the  pulp,  much  also  depends  as  to  the  quality  and 
beauty  of  the  paper.  Mucilage  obtained  from  boiling  rice,  or  from  a  root  called 
oreni,  one  of  the  mallow  tribe,  is  afterwards  added  to  the  pulp.  The  paper  is 
finished  much  after  the  European  mode,  except  that  stalks  of  rushes  are  used, 
instead  of  brass  wires."  The  article  thus  made,  constitutes  the  India  or  China 
paper  used  by  engravers  for  taking  proofs,  and  by  chemists  for  filters. 

In  Europe  and  America,  this  species  is  solely  considered  as  an  ornamental 
tree ;  and,  from  its  hardihood  and  rapidity  of  growth,  and  its  singularly  beauti- 
ful, light,  open  foliage,  which  is  attacked  by  no  insect,  it  is  rendered  a  most 
desirable  object  for  shading  streets  and  avenues. 


Genua  MACLURA,   JSutt. 

UrticaceaB.  Dicrcia  Telrandria. 

S^t.  Nut.  Sjftt.  Lin, 

SynonyrMS. 
Madura,  Toxylon,  Of  Autho&s. 

Derivation.    This  was  named  by  Nuttall,  In  honoar  of  the  Ute  Mr.  William  Maclore,  of  PhOadelphia,  a  celebratad  natnnl- 
iet,  and  pairon  of  acience. 

Generic  Characters.  Flowers  dioecious.  Male  flowers  with  the  calyx  4^1eft.  Stamens  4,  exserted. 
Female  flowers  in  globular  aments ;  the  calyx  fleshy,  4-parted,  with  the  bases  ingrafted  together.  Co- 
rolla none.  Style  1,  filiform,  villous.  Germs  numerous,  each  1-seeded,  coalescing  into  a  compooiid 
globular  berry  of  many  cells,  the  cells  1-seeded.    Seed  obovate. — Nuttall^  Sylva. 

|HE  genus  Madura  embraces  but  one  species,  indigenous  to  North 
America,  a  lactescent  tree,  int;^rmediate  between  the  fustic,  (Morus 
tinctoria,)  and  the  bread-fruit  tree  (Artocarpus  incisa.)  The 
latter  is  a  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  growing  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet,  and  abounding  throughout,  in  a  very  tenacious  milky 
juice.  Its  fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  is  nearly  round,  from  twelve  to 
twenty  itiches  in  girth,  with  a  rough,  reticulated  surface,  and  is  covered  with  a 
thin  skin.  The  eatable  part,  which  is  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  lies  between  the 
skin  and  a  core,  and  has  somewhat  the  consistency  of  newly-made  bread ;  hence 
the  name. 

Closely  allied  to  the  maclura,  is  the  celebrated  Arbol  de  la  Vaca,  or  cow-tree, 
(Galactodendrum  utile,)  of  South  America,  sometimes  growing  to  the  height  of 
one  hundred  feet,  with  a  trunk  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  having  leaves  resembling 
tiiose  of  the  laurel.  It  yields  a  profuse  supply  of  nutritious  milk,  bymaking  an 
incision  in  the  bark,  which  tastes  somewhat  like  that  of  a  cow,  but  slightly  bit- 
terish to  the  taste,  and  producing  a  disagreeable  clamminess  on  the  lips. 

To  the  same  natural  order  belongs  the  Jamaica  bread-nut,  (Brosium  alicas- 
trum,)  a  native  of  the  woods  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  the  leaves  and  younger 
branches  of  which  are  full  of  gum,  and  afford  an  excellent  fodder  for  cattle.  The 
nuts  or  fruit,  when  roasted,  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  bread,  and  have  a  taste 
not  unlike  the  European  chesnut.  Boiled  with  fish  or  flesh,  they  are  also  eaten 
as  food  in  times  of  scarcity,  by  the  poor,  and  prove  nutritious  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste. 


Madura  aurandaca, 
THE  OSAGE  ORANGE-TREE. 

Synanyma, 


Madwra  aurantiaca, 


NuTTALL,  North  American  Sylva. 
Lambert,  Sapplement  to  Finas. 
Loudon,  Arboretam  Britannicam. 

France. 


Madura  orange,  MiLrier  des  Osages,  Bois 

d'arc, 
Pomeraozengelbe  Maclara,  Germany. 

Maclara,  Braziletto  giallo  ?  Sandalo  giallo  ?  Italy. 
Ayac,  OsA0E  Indiahs. 

Maclura,  Osage  Orange-tree,  Britain. 

Maclura,  Osage  Orange-ire6,  Osage  Ap-  )  akslo-Ambwca 

pie-tree,  Yellow-wood,  Bow-wood,         \  Awjlo-Ambbica. 

DerivtUionM.  The  epeeific  name  auruntiaea  is  derived  from  the  Latin  awrtcm,  gcM ;  from  the  colour  of  the  fniit  of  thla  spe- 
cies. It  was  called  Boit  d'arCf  (bow>wood,)  bj  the  French  Oaoadiaos,  on  account  of  being  used  by  the  Osages  for  making 
hunting-bows. 

Engravingt,  Nttttall,  North  Amerlcaa  ^jrlra,  pL  38;  Loodoa,  Arboretum  Britannleum,  ill.,  fig.  1226, 1227  et  1228;  and 
the  figures  below. 

Spedjk  Characters,  Leaves  smooth,  lucid,  ovate-acnminate,  petiolate,  entire,  with  a  recurved  spine  ne^ur 
the  base.  Flowers  axillary,  peduncled,  and  occurring  in  small  umbels.  Fruit  an  axillary  berry,  sub- 
sessile,  drooping,  yeUow,  and  about  the  size  of  an  orange. 


-:^^  >4i^^.- 


DescripHan* 

HE  Maclara  au- 

rantiaca,    in    ita 

natural  habitat, 
is  a  beautiful  de- 
ciduous tree,  usually  growing  to  a  height  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter;  but, 
in  very  favourable  situations,  it  sometimes 
attains  double  of  these  dimensions.  The 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  smooth, 
grayish  bark,  are  somewhat  inclined  to 
spread,  when  old,  though,  at  first,  the  tree 
presents  an  elegant,  roundish  summit.  *'  But 
at  all  times,  it  strikes  the  beholder  as  some- 
thing remarkable,  in  the  northern  forest,  by 
the  beauty  and  splendour  of  its  dark  and 
shining  foliage,  which,  in  appearance, 
strongly  resembles  that  of  the  orange,  and 
the  numerous  spines,  which  the  branches 
present,  seem  to  confirm  the  comparison."*  The  leaves,  which  are  broad,  and 
from  two  to  four  inches  long,  are  alternate,  ovate,  acuminate,  having  a  cuspidate 
point,  smooth,  entire,  of  a  bright,  shining  green  on  the  upper  surface,  with  the 
petioles  and  nerves  beneath,  pubescent,  when  young;  but,  on  the  branches  bear- 
ing fruit,  they  are  somewhat  larger,  and  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  The  spines, 
which  are  produced  in  the  upper  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  simple,  rather  strong. 
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•  Nuttall,  North  American  Sylva,  p.  127. 
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and  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  The  male  flowers,  which  put  forth  in  April 
May,  are  inconspicuous,  nearly  green,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  and  oocar 
small,  pedunculated,  axillary  umbels.  "The  female  capitulum  consists  of 
congeries  of  flowers  united  into  a  globular  form,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry;  tb 
consist  also  in  a  calyx  of  four  divisions,  but  less  regular  than  the  male.  T 
styles  and  stigmas,  one  to  each  germ,  are  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  giTing 
the  ament  the  appearance  of  a  tuft  of  long,  pubescent  threads."*  The  (n 
which  matures  at  Philadelphia,  in  September  or  October,  is  of  the  size  and  ge 
eral  appearance,  at  a  distance,  of  a  large  Seville  orange.  It  consists  of  dqidi 
ous,  radiating,  somewhat  woody  fibres,  terminating  in  a  verrucose,  reticnb] 
surface,  resembling  that  of  a  truffle,  or  the  bread-fruit;  and  contains,  whenp 
feet,  numerous,  obovate,  depressed  seeds  (or  nuts,  as  they  are  botaaically  terme 
about  the  size  of  those  of  an  orange,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  sweed 
lacteous  fluid,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  coagulates  I 
milk. 

Geography  and  History,  The  Madura  aurantiaca  is  indigenous  to  Arkaos 
Texas,  and  upper  Missouri,  and  is  cultivated  for  ornament  or  use,  iu  most  of 
collections  and  gardens,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  It  is  perfectly  ha 
in  the  climate  of  London,  and  of  New  York,  and  has  ripened  its  fruit  at  Ly( 
at  Clairvaux,  near  Chatellerault,  and  at  Montpellier,  in  France ;  at  Mooza 
Italy ;  and  in  the  United  States,  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia ;  but  as  we  proc 
eastward  or  northward  of  that  city,  although  the  tree  survives  the  winters  in 
vicinity  of  Boston,  without  much  protection,  it  begins  to  dwindle,  and  at  1 
treal,  in  Canada,  it  will  barely  live. 

This  species  was  first  noticed  by  the  travellers.  Hunter  and  Dunbar,  oo 
banks  of  Red  River,  and  in  the  deep,  fertile  bottoms  of  the  adjacent  valley. 
was  also  observed  along  the  rivers  Arkansas  and  Canadian,  by  Dr.  Jame 
Major  Long's  expedition,  the  banks  of  the  former  being  considered  as  its  nc 
ernmost  limit,  as  an  indigenous  tree.  It  was  first  cultivated  among  the  if 
settlers  of  the  west,  in  about  the  year  1800,  in  the  garden  of  M.  Chouteau,  a 
Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  where  it  was  propagated  from  some  seeds  procureii  i 
a  village  -of  Osage  Indians ;  whence  it  obtained  its  popular  name.  It  was  sc 
quently  planted  in  the  nursery  of  the  late  Mr.  M^Mahon,  of  Philadelphia,  i 
seeds  collected  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  on  their  western  expedition,  in  1803  to  1 
and  shortly  after,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Landreth,  in  Federal  street,  of  the  \ 
city,  where,  one  of  the  original  trees  still  exists,  and  has  attained  the  heigl 
thirty  feet,  with  a  large,  round  head,  and  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter, 
tree  annually  produces  fruit,  which  has  been  rendered  perfect,  by  tying  oi 
branches,  when  in  bloom,  stameniferous  flovyers,  obtained  from  a  distant 
The  trees  propagated  by  Mr.  M'Mahon,  w^re  planted  two  and  two,  each 
being  about  four  hundred  feet  apart.  In  the  year  1831,  it  was  discovered 
one  of  these  trees  produced  larger  fruit  than  the  others,  and  that  this  fruit 
tained  perfect  seeds.  Two  of  the  other  trees  produced  smaller  fruit,  but  the 
they  contained  were  abortive ;  while  one  of  the  trees  was  entirely  barren. 
next  year,  it  was  further  discovered,  that  the  barren  tree  was  a  male  plant : 
that  the  one  by  its  side  that  had  produced  perfect  seeds,  was  a  femalcf 

At  Beaver  Dam,  in  Virginia,  a  female  tree  of  this  species,  with  a  large,  glo 
head,  yielded,  in  1835,  one  hundred  and  fifty  fruits,  many  of  which  we 
eighteen  or  nineteen  ounces  each. 

There  is  also  a  cultivated  tree  of  this  sort,  in  the  Bartram  botanic  gard< 
Kingsessing,  which  has  attained  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  with  a  trunJ 
inches  in  diameter,  and  fruits  freely  every  year. 

*  Nmtall,  North  Americaa  Sylva,  p.  129.  f  ikmerican  Gardener's  Magazine^  ii.,  p.  *3 
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•  In  about  the  year  1818,  seeds  of  this  tree  were  sent  to  England  by  Senhor  Cor- 
rea  de  Serra,  a  Portuguese  botanist  and  diplomatist ;  and,  subsequently,  plants 
of  both  sexes,  were  imported  by  the  London  nurserymen,  and  trees  are  to  be  met 
with  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  varying  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  with  trunks  of  proportionate  diameters. 

In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species, 
which,  in  ten  years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  eighteen  feet.  At 
Lyons,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Sidy,  there  is  another  specimen,  which  has  fruited, 
exceeding  twenty-five  feet  in  height. 

Propagation,  ^c.  The  Madura  aurantiaca  may  readily  be  propagated  from 
seeds,  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  by  layers,  and  by  grafting  or  inoculation ;  and  it 
will  grow  in  any  common  soil  in  which  the  Morus  alba  will  thrive.  As  the  male 
plant  appears  to  be  constitutionally  weaker,  more  delicate,  and  shorter-lived  than 
its  opposite  sex,  and  as  its  presence  is  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  perfect 
seeds,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  be  grafted  or  inoculated  on  the  branches  of 
the  female  tree,  in  order  to  add  to  the  size  and  beauty  of  tjhe  fruit,  and  to  facil- 
itate in  the  dissemination  of  the  species.  When  propagated  from  cuttings  or  lay- 
ers, and  if  cut  down  to  the  ground  after  two  or  three  years'  growth,  it  will  throw 
up  shoots  or  suckers  six  or  eight  feet  in  height,  and  not  more  than  half  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  fine,  broad,  shining,  succulent  leaves.  In  the  United  States, 
where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  beat  and  cold,  the 
maclura,  like  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  and  many  other  trees,  should  be  planted 
1  deep  in  the  earth,  otherwise  its  roots  will  often  be  injured  by  drought  or  frost. 

Properties  and  Uses,     The  wood  of  the  maclura  is  of  a  bright-yellow  colour, 
i  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  fustic,  (Morus  tinctoria,)  and,  like  the  wood  of 
that  tree,  it  is  said,  affords  a  yellow  dye.    It  is  solid,  heavy,  durable,  uncom- 
monly fine-grained,  and  elastic ;  and,  on  account  of  the  latter  property,  it  is  used 
;  for  bows  by  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  of  the  regions  where  it  abounds.     When 
:  wrought,  it  receives  a  beautiful  polish,  of  the  appearance  and  brilliancy  of  satin- 
wood,  and  might  be  employed  for  inlaying  the  finer  kinds  of  furniture.     The  sap 
of  the  young  wood  and  leaves  is  of  a  milky  consistency,  and  soon  dries,  on  expo- 
siire  to  the  air.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  an 
elastic  gum.     The  bark,  like  that  of  the  paper  mulberry,  (Broussonetia,)  yields 
V  a  fine,  white  fibre,  which  might  be  converted  into  a  beautiful  linen.     The  fruit, 
when  ripe,  abounds  in  a  sweetish,  lacteous  fluid,  somewhat  acrid  and  insipid  to 
L  the  taste,  which  renders  it  unpalatable  both  to  man  and  animals.     The  maclura 
:  is  also  advantageously  employed  for  hedges  or  live  fences,  for  which  purpose  it 
:  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted,  as  its  branches  grow  close,  are  armed  with 
strong,  sharp-pointed  spines,  will  endure  the  shears,  and  for  a  long  time  retain 
;, their  foliage,  which  is  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  the  blight.     The 
/maclura  has  likewise  been  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  engraft  the  mulberry, 
:and  its  leaves  have  been  employed,  in  France,  with  partial  success,  as  food  for 
.silkworms.     M.  Bonafous,  visiting  the  botanic  garden,  at  Montpellier,  in  1835, 
;.and  observing  the  luxuriance  with  which  this  tree  grew,  conceived  that  it  might 
>be  substituted  for  the  mulberry  in  the  culture  of  silk.     He  had  a  number  of  the 
leaves  gathered,  on  which  he  fed  eighteen  silkworms,  as  their  only  food,  and  it 
^:is  said  they  produced  very  beautiful  cocoons.     A  second  experiment  was  made 
^^by  M.  Raffeneau  De  Lile,  directeur  of  the  same  garden,  in  1836,  by  giving  fifty 
silkworms  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  during  only  the  latter  stages  of  their  existence. 
/They  were  not  fed  on  the  maclura  till  the  19th  of  May,  when  they  cast  their 
f second  skins.    It  is  said  they  never  seemed  to  eat  the  leaves  greedily,  although 
they  increased  in  size  as  much  as  those  that  were  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry.   In  the  course  of  feeding,  fifteen  of  the  worms  wandered  away,  and  were 
.'lost;  and  during  the  time  of  spinning,  twenty  more  died,  the  latter  becoming 
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black,  rotten,  and  reduced  to  a  liquid.  The  cocoons  were  not  formed  till  some 
days  after  those  of  the  worms  which  fed  on  the  mulberry ;  only  five  of  them 
being  quite  perfect,  and  several  of  them  tolerably  so,  from  all  of  which,  the  silk 
reeled  freely,  and  was  of  an  excellent  quality.^  Other  experiments  have  since 
been  made  in  Italy  and  other  places,  but  with  still  less  favourable  results. 

The  maclura,  from  its  general  form,  its  beautiful  shining  foliage,  which  it 
retains  longer  than  almost  any  other  deciduous  tree,  and  nom  its  fine,  large 
golden  fruit,  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  wherever  it  will  grow. 

•  Otto,  Garten  Zeitong,  ilL,  p.  292. 


Genua  FICUS,  Tourn. 

Urticacets.  Folygamia  Dioeda. 

Siftt.  Nat.  Sytt.  Lin, 

Syrumymes. 

Ficus,  Of  Authors. 

Figuier,  France. 

Feigenbaum,  Oermant. 

Fico,  Italy. 

Figaera,  Higaera,  Spain. 

Figaeira,  Portuoal. 

Fig-tree,  Britain  and  Anglo- America. 

Derivation.  The  word  Fietu.  according  to  some  lexicographers,  le  derived  from  the  Latin  f<»eundui,  fruitful ;  on  account 
of  its  abundant  hearing;  hut  othen  derire  it  from  the  Greek  aukot,  or  more  remotely  from  the  Hebiew/i^,  the  names  of  the 
fig-tree  in  these  languages. 

Oenerie  Characters.  Flowers  inserted  npon  the  interior  surface  of  a  hollow,  globular  or  pear-shaped, 
fleshy  receptacle,  in  the  tip  of  which  is  an  orifice,  closed  with  small  scales ;  minute,  many  within  a 
receptacle ;  those  in  the  apper  part  male,  the  rest  female ;  or  the  flowers  of  each  sex  occupy  distinct 
receptacles  upon  distinct  plants.  Calyx  of  male  3-parted.  Stamens  3.  Calyx  of  female  flower  5- 
cleft,  having  a  tube  that  invests  a  thread-shaped  stalk  that  bears  the  pistil.  Stalk  adnale  to  the  ovary 
on  one  side,  and  extending  to  the  base  of  the  style ;  the  style  is  inserted  rather  laterally.  Ovary  with 
1  cell  and  1  ovule.  Stigmas  2.  Fruit  a  utricle.  Seed  pendulous.  Embryo  falcate,  m  the  centre  of 
a  fleshy  albumen. — Nees  Von  Esmbeck,  (hnera, 

JHIS  genus  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs  occurring  in  the  wanner 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  remarkable,  in  a  popular  sense,  for 
having  their  flowers  concealed  by  the  fleshy  receptacle  known  as 
the  fruit.  There  are  only  two  species  which  bear  edible  fruit,  the 
common  fig,  (Ficus  carica,)  hereafter  considered,  and  the  Syca- 
more,  (Ficus  sycomorus,)  mentioned  in  "  Holy  Writ,"  a  native  of 
Egypt,  holding  a  medium  rank  among  timber  trees. 

Among  the  numerous  species  of  this  genus  described  by  botanists,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  famous  banian*tree,  (Ficus  benghalensis,)  held  sacred  with  the  Hin- 
doos in  the  East  Indies,  from  the  vast  size  that  it  attains,  and  from  the  singularity 
of  its  growth.  This  tree  is  described  by  Pliny  with  an  accuracy,  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  more  recent  observations,  and  which  has  been  rendered  almost  lit- 
eral by  the  poet  Milton,  in  the  following  beautiful  lines : — 

"  Branching  so  broad  along,  that  in  the  ground 
The  hending  twigs  take  root :  and  daughter*  grow 
About  the  mother  tree ;  a  pillared  shade, 
High  orer-arched,  with  echoing  walks  between." 

The  fruit  of  the  banian  does  not  exceed  a  hazel-nut  in  size ;  but  the  lateral 
branches  send  down  shoots  which  take  root,  till,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  single 
tree  extends  itself  to  a  considerable  grove.  From  this,  as  well  as  most  other  spe- 
cies of  ficus,  may  be  extracted  an  elastic  gum,  resembling  the  caoutchouc  of  com- 
merce, which  is  principally  obtained  from  the  Hevea  guianensis,  a  nutive  of  the 
equatorial  regions  of  America. 


Ficus  carica, 


Ficiis  caricOy 
THE  COMMON  FIG-TREE. 

Synonymes, 

I  LiKKAus,  Species  Flantarum. 
0U  Hamel,  Traite  des  Arbres  et  Arbostes. 

I  Loudon,  Arboretam  Bhtaniiicam. 
Figuier  cultiv^,  Figuier  commun,  Bou,       France. 
Gemeiner  Feigenbaum,  Germany. 

Fico,  Italy. 

Fig-tree,  Common  Fig-tree,  Britain  and  Anglo- America. 

Derivation.    The  specific  name  earica  Is  tuppoeed  to  be  derired  from  Caria,  Id  Asia ;  whence  this  species  is  said  origioaBj 
lo  have  been  brought. 

Engravinga.    Du  Hamel,  TraltA  des  Arbres  et  Aibustes,  pi.  53;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  rii.,  pL  229;   and  ibt 

flguren  below. 

Specific  Characters,    Leaves  palmate  and  sub-trilobate ;  rough  above,  pubescent  beneath. 


:^« 
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Description. 


HE  Ficus  carica  is  a  large 

shrub  or  low  tree,  sometimes 

growing,    under    favourable 

circumstances,  to  a  height  of 
t\venty-five  to  thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk  from  a  foot  to 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  but  usually  it  does  not 
much  exceed  one  half  of  these  dimensions.  The 
branches,  when  young,  are  clothed  with  short  hairs, 
but  become  smoother  with  age ;  and  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  of  an  ash-colour,  or  greenish-gray.  The 
leaves,  which  are  annual  in  the  temperate  zones,  and 
perennial  within  the  tropics,  are  comparatively  small, 
in  a  wild  state,  entire,  or  not  much  cut;  but,  in  the 
cultivated  varieties,  they  are  very  large,  cordate,  deeply  cut,  with  from  three  to 
five  lobes,  thick,  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  and  pubescent  beneath.  The  fruit 
consists  of  a  pulp,  containing  a  number  of  seed-like  pericarps,  enclosed  in  a  bine 
or  black,  red  or  purple,  green  or  yellow,  or  white  rind.  Botanically,  it  is  a  turbi- 
nate berry,  hollow  within,  and  is  produced  chiefly  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shoots 
of  the  former  year,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  small,  round  peduncles.  It  first 
protrudes  from  the  branches,  without  any  visible  flower,  in  the  form  of  little  buds, 
with  a  perforation  at  the  end,  but  not  opening  or  showing  anything  like  petals,  or 
any  of  the  common  organs  of  fructification.  The  flowers  come  to  maturity 
in  concealment,  in  what  is  considered  as  the  fruit;  that  is,  an  ordinary  calyx 
or  receptacle,  which  is  usually,  but  not  always,  entire  and  connivent ;  for,  there 
are  some  few  sorts,  in  which  the  fruit  constantly  opens  when  it  approaches  matu- 
rity, commonly  dividing  into  four  parts,  that  expand  like  the  petals  of  a  flower, 
to  such  an  extent,  that  each  division  becomes  perpendicular  to  its  stem.*  The 
male  flowers,  which  are  comparatively  few,  are  inserted  near  the  perforation  at 
the  extremity  of  the  receptacle,  or  fruit ;  but  the  female  flowers  are  very  numer- 

*  The  varieties  which  exhibit  this  singularity,  are  called,  in  the  '<  Nouveau  Dn  Hamel,"  Bamissotts 
and  Vtrdales, 
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ous,  and  fill  the  remainder  of  the  hollow  space  within.  The  greater  part  of  the 
latter  prove  abortive,  either  with,  or  without,  the  process  of  caprification.  The 
fig,  in  warm,  temperate  climates,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  east,  unlike  almost 
every  other  tree,  bears  two,  and  sometimes  three  successive  crops  of  fruit  in  the 
same  year,  each  crop  being  generally  produced  on  a  distinct  set  of  shoots. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  of  this  species  are  very  numerous.  Besides  the  com- 
mon wild  fig,  (Caprificus,)  there  are  noticed  in  the  "Nouveau  Du  Hamel," 
thirty-six  choice  kinds,  several  of  which  are  figured.  In  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues there  are  enumerated  upwards  of  one  hundred  sorts,  exclusively  of  syno- 
nymes.     The  following  are  a  few  of  those  most  celebrated : — 

1.  P.  c.  CANDIDA.  White-fruited  or  Marseilles  Fig;  Figuier  blanc,  of  the 
French.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  very  large,  but  not  very  deeply  lobed. 
It  produces  an  excellent  fruit,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  oi  figues  mar' 
seUlaises,  It  forms  a  very  desirable  tree,  when  treated  as  a  standard,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  the  climate  of  London,  and  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  F.  c.  LUTEA.  YeUow-fruited  Fig;  Figuier  jaune,  of  the  French.  The 
fruit  of  this  variety  is  known  in  France,  by  the  names  oi  Jigues  angiliquesj  or 
figues  grasses. 

3.  P.  c.  PYRiFORMis.  Pear-shaped  Fig;  Figuier  pyriforme,  of  the  French, 
producing  the  Jigues  de  Bordeaux. 

4  F.  c.  vioLACEA.  Violet-colouredrfruited  Fig  ;  Figuier  violet^  of  the  French. 
Geography  and  History.  The  common  fig  is  indigenous  to  the  west  of  Asia, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Africa.  In  no  coun- 
try is  it  found  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  rarely  in  very  elevated  situa- 
tions. Hence  its  abundance  in  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  and'  the  Canary  Isles,  and  on  the  adjacent  continent. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks,  the  origin  of  the  fig  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  was  probably  known  to  the  people  of  the 
east  before  the  cerealia,  and  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  primitive  inhab- 
itants of  society,  as  the  banana  does  to  some  of  the  present  tribes  of  Africa,  or  the 
Indians  of  South  America.  With  little  trouble  of  cultivation,  it  supplied  their 
principal  necessities;  and  afibrded,  not  only  an  article  of  occasional  luxury,  but 
of  constant  food,  either  in  a  fresh  or  in  a  dried  state.  As  we  proceed  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  civilization,  we  still  find  the  fig  an  object  of  general  attention. 
It  is  often  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  in  a  manner  to 
induce  us  to  conclude  that  it  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  Syrian 
nation.  The  want  of  a  blossom  on  the  fig-tree  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
grevious  calamities  of  the  Jews.  It  is  also  a  fruit  that  appears  to  have  been 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Israelites,  who  brought  figs  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
when  they  were  sent  by  Moses  to  ascertain  the  produce  of  that  country.  Cakes 
of  figs  were  included  in  the  presents  of  provisions  by  which  Abigail,  the  wife  of 
Nabal,  appeased  the  wrath  of  David.  King  Hezekiah's  boil  was  cured  by  a 
lump  or  poultice  of  figs,  applied  according  to  the  direction  of  Isaiah,  and  which, 
a  learned  doctor  observes,  is  the  first  poultice  we  read  of  in  history. 

Among  the  Greeks,  we  find,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  that  figs  formed  a  part 
of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Spartans.     It  would  seem  that  the  Athenians  were  so 
choice  of  their  figs,  that  they  did  not  allow  them  to  be  exported ;  for,  by  a  law  of 
Solon,  no  production  of  the  Attican  lands,  except  oil,  was  allowed  to  be  sold  to 
If         strangers ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  improbable,  what  some  affirm,  that  the  expor- 
tation of  figs  was  forbidden,  and  that  the  informers  against  the  delinquents  were 
'\        called  sukophantai  (from  the  Greek  sukon^  a  fig,  and  phaino,  to  show,  or  give 
^        proof  of)  J  and  as  they  sometimes  gave  malicious  information,  the  term  was  after- 
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wards  applied  to  all  informers,  parasites,  liars,  flatterers,  imposters,  &c. ;  heaee 
the  modern  word  sycophant. 

The  fig  was  a  fruit  much  admired  by  the  Romans,  who  brought  it  from  most 
of  the  countries  they  conquered,  and  had  so  increased  the  varieties  in  Italy,  bf 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  that  Pliny  has  furnished  us  with  a 
description  of  twenty-nine  sorts.  He  says,  ^'  figs  are  restorative,  and  the  taeit 
food  that  can  be  taken  bv  those  who  are  brought  low  by  long  sickness,  and  are 
on  the  recovery."     He  adds,  '^  that  figs  increase  the  strength  of  young  people, 

J>reserve  the  elderly  in  better  health,  and  make  them  look  younger,  and  with 
ewer  wrinkles.  They  are  so  nutritive  as  to  cause  corpulency  and  strength ;  oo 
which  account,  professed  wrestlers  and  champions  were  in  times  past,  fed  with 
figs."  This  naturalist  mentions  the  African  figs,  as  being  admired;  but  sa3rs, 
'^  it  is  not  long  since  they  began  to  grow  figs  in  Africa."  These  appear  to  have 
been  of  an  early  kind;  for,  we  find  that,  when  Cato  wished  to  stimulate  the  sen- 
ators to  declare  war  against  Carthage,  he  took  an  early  African  fig  in  his  hand, 
and  then  addressing  the  assembly,  he  said,  ''  I  would  demand  of  you  how  long  it 
is  since  this  fig  was  plucked  from  the  tree?"  and  when  they  all  agreed  that  it 
was  freshly  gathered,  ''  Yes,"  answered  Cato,  ^^  it  is  not  yet  three  days  since  thii 
fig  was  gathered  at  Carthage ;  and  by  it,  see  how  near  to  the  walls  of  our  city 
we  have  a  mortal  enemy."  With  this  argument,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to 
begin  the  third  Punic  war,  in  which  Carthage,  that  had  so  long  been  a  rival  to 
Rome,  was  utterly  destroyed.  "The  Lydian  figs,"  continues  Pliny,  "are  of  a 
reddish-purple  colour;  the  Rhodian,  of  a  blackish  hue;  as  is  the  Tiburtine, 
which  ripens  before  the  others.  The  white  figs  were  from  Herculaneum ;  the 
Chelidonian  figs  are  the  latest,  and  ripen  against  the  winter;  some  bear  twice  a 
year,  and  some  of  the  Chalcidian  kinds  bear  three  times  a  year."  The  Romans 
jfiad  figs  from  Chalcis  and  Chios,  and  many  of  their  varieties,  it  appears,  were 
named  after  those  who  first  introduced  or  cultivated  them  in  Italy.  For  instance, 
the  "  Livian  Fig  "  was  so  called  after  Li  via,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  who. 
it  is  said,  made  the  unnatural  use  of  it  to  poison  her  husband. 

The  fig-tree  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  from  Italy  into  Britain,  in  1525, 
by  Cardinal  Pole ;  though  probably  it  was  introduced  long  before,  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  monks.  The  specimens,  which  were  of  the  Marseilles  kind,  were 
planted  against  the  walls  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  at  Lambeth,  and  hore 
excellent  fruit.  In  the  course  of  their  long  existence,  they  attained  a  size  far 
exceeding  the  standard  fig-tree  in  its  natural  habitat,  being  fifty  feet  in  height, 
with  trunks  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  a 
spread  of  branches  of  forty  feet.  These  trees  were  much  injured  by  the  severe 
winter  of  1813-14;  but  the  main  stems,  being  cut  down,  they  recovered,  so  as  to 
be  in  tolerable  vigour,  in  1817 ;  but  some  years  since,  while  the  palace  was  under 
repair,  they  were  destroyed.  The  "  Pocock  Fig-tree"  was  once  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  white  Marseilles  figs,  introduced  into  England.  The  tradi- 
tion is,  that  it  was  brought  from  Aleppo  by  Dr.  Pocock,  the  celebrated  traveller, 
and  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  at  Christ-Church, 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1648.  Some  of  the  figs  of  this  tree  were  exhibited  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  August,  1819 ;  and  others  gained  a 
premium  as  the  best  white  figs,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  in  August,  1833.  In  the  year  1806,  this  tree  was  twenty-one 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  three  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference  at  its  upper  part. ' 
It  received  considera))le  damage  from  the  fire  that  happened  at  Christ-Church,  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1809,  some  time  previous  to  which,  its  trunk  had  been  covered 
with  lead  to  preserve  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  the  lead  was  stolen,  and,  soon  after,  the  trunk  itself  decayed,  and  was  prin- 
cipally removed.    In  1833,  at  the  time  Mr.  Loudon  visited  this  tree,  there  were 
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bat  slight  remains  of  the  old  tnink  to  be  seen,  which  had  thrown  out  a  number 
of  branches,  perhaps  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  growth,  and  upwards  of  twenty^ 
five  feet  in  length.  The  fig-tree,  though  introduced  so  early,  appears  for  a  long 
time,  not  to  have  been  extensively  cultivated  in  England,  which  is  thought  by 
Professor  Burnet  to  be  owing  to  a  popular  prejudice  that  existed  against  this 
tree,  as  once  having  been  a  common  vehicle  for  poison, — a  singular  contrast  to 
'  the  ideas  expressed  in  ''Holy  Writ"  respecting  this  fruit;  the  best  blessing  of 
heaven  bemg  typified  by 

1  <<  Every  man  sitting  under  his  own  fig-tree." 

The  fig  is  in  general  cultivation  in  first  rate  British  gardens,  usually  against 

I        walls ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  counties,  as  along  the  coast  of  Sussex, 

and  in  Devonshire,  &c.,  it  is  propagated  as  a  standard.     In  Scotland,  it  is  never 

grown  as  a  standard;  but,  in  some  parts  of  East  Lothian,  and  in  Wigtonshire,  it 

ripens  its  fruit  against  a  south  wall,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat 

The  largest  fig-tree,  as  a  wall  fruit,  in  England,  is  at  Farnham  Castle,  where, 
in  twenty-five  years  after  planting,  it  had  attained  the  height  of  forty  feet. 
'  The  largest  standard  tree  of  this  species  in  England,  is  at  Arundel  Castle, 

I       in  Sussex,  and  exceeds  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  in  diam- 
I       eter. 

In  France,  the  culture  of  the  fig-tree  was  not  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfec- 

'        tion  till  the  lime  of  Olivier  de  Serres ;  but  it  is  now  general  throughout  the  whole 

'       country.     In  the  southern  departments,  its  fruit  is  grown  for  drying,  as  an  arti- 

'        cle  of  commerce,  but  in  the  northern  districts,  it  is  only  used  for  the  table.     In 

'        the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes,  the  tree,  as  a  standard,  seldom  exceeds  eighteen  feet 

in  height;  but  at  Avignon,  it  attains  an  elevation  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet. 

In  Italy,  at  Monza,  there  is  a  fig-tree,  which,  in  sixty  years  after  planting,  had 

'        attained  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 

an  ambitus  of  sixty  feet. 

In  the  east,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  Spain,  the  fig  forms  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce,  as  well  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  sustenance  of  the  population. 

In  the  southern  states  of  the  American  union,  the  fig-tree  is  planted  as  a  stand- 
arcl,  and  produces  fruit  of  an  excellent  quality.    In  the  middle  and  northern  states 
it  is  propagated  as  a  conservatory  or  wall  tree,  and  necessarily  requires  protec- 
'        tion  during  winter. 

'  Mythohgical  and  Legendary  Allusions,    The  Egyptians  and  Greeks  held  the 

'        fruit  of  this  tree  in  great  estimation ;  it  being  the  custom  to  carry  a  basket  of  figs 
next  to  the  vessel  of  wine  used  in  the  Dtonysia,  or  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
The  Romans,  also,  carried  the  fig  next  to  the  wine,  in  their  processions,  in  hon- 
our of  the  same  god,  as  a  patron  of  joy  and  plenty ;  and  Bacchus  was  supposed 
'        by  them,  to  have  derived  his  corpulency  and  vigour  from  this  fruit,  and  not  the 
grape.     Saturn,  one  of  the  Roman  deities,  was  represented  crowned  with  new 
figs;   he  being  supposed  to  have  first  taught  the  use  of  agriculture  in  Italy. 
There  was  a  temple  in  Rome,  dedicated  to  this  god,  before  which  grew  a  large 
'        fig-tree.    The  fig  is  related  to  have  been  the  favourite  fruit  of  Cleopatra ;  and 
>        the  asp,  with  which  she  terminated  her  life,  was  conveyed  to  her  in  a  basket  of 
!        figs.     The  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  being  suckled  by  a  wolf  under  a  fig-tree, 
<        is  familiar  to  every  one  conversant  in  ancient  history.     Timon,  of  Athens,  who 
(        was  called  Misanthj-ope,  from  his  aversion  to  mankind  and  all  society,  once  went 
into  a  public  place,  where  his  appearance,  as  an  orator,  soon  collected  a  large 
\        assembly,  when  he  addressed  his  countrymen,  by  informing  them  that  he  had  a 
fig-tree  in  his  garden,  on  which  many  of  the  citizens  had  ended  their  lives  with 
I        a  halter;  and  that,  as  he  was  going  to  cut  it  down,  he  advised  all  those  that  were 
!        inclined  to  leave  the  world,  to  hasten  to  his  garden  and  bang  themselves.    It 
60 
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would  seem,  from  some  of  the  old  English  writers,  and  indeed  from  a  cotnmon 
expression  even  of  the  present  day,  that,  from  some  association  of  ideas,  the  fig 
was  an  object  of  contempt.  "  Plgo  for  thy  friendship,"  says  Pistol,  in  Henry  If. 
Steevens,  the  commentator  on  Shakspeare,  thinks  that  the  *'  fig  of  Spain,"  men- 
tioned by  many  of  the  old  British  poets,  alluded  '^  to  the  custom  of  giving  poisoned 
figs  to  those  who  were  the  objects  of  Spanish  or  Italian  revenge ;"  and  hence, 
probably,  a  vulgar  prejudice  slgainst  this  fruit. 

Propagation^  Management^  ^c.  The  common  fig-tree  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  shoots  or  roots,  (not  one  of  which  will  fail,)  and  also  by  suckers, 
layers,  and  seeds.  In  France,  more  particularly  about  Marseilles,  where  the  fig 
is  extensively  grown  as  an  article  of  commerce,  an  open  situation  is  made  choice 
of,  for  a  plantation,  near  the  sea,  and  exposed  to  the  south  and  east.  The  ground 
is  trenched  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  richly  manured ;  and  the  trees  are  planted 
in  squares,  or  in  the  quincunx-form,  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  apart  The 
plants  are  watered  frequently  during  the  first  summer,  and  left  without  any  prun- 
ing whatever;  but  in  the  winter  oi  the  second  year,  they  are  cut  down  to  the 
ground.  The  third  year,  they  throw  up  vigorous  shoots,  five  or  six  of  which  are 
retained  to  form  a  bush ;  and  in  the  following,  or  fourth  year,  the  tree  is  sufifered 
to  ripen  fruit.  In  some  cases,  the  trees  are  trained  to  single  stems;  and  this  is 
also  generally  the  case  in  Italy  and  Greece,  where  the  climate  is  milder,  and  the 
tree  attains  a  larger  size  than  in  France.  In  the  subsequent  management,  the 
trees  require  but  little  pruning,  except  when  they  become  too  much  crowded  with 
branches.  In  the  south  of  France,  they  always  suffer  more  or  less,  during  very 
hot  summers,  for  the  want  of  water,  which  they  require  in  abundance,  on  account 
of  the  excessive  transpiration  that  takes  place  from  their  large  leaves,  and  very 
porous,  thinly-covered  bark.  Hence  in  seasons  of  very  great  drought,  the 
branches  are  sometimes  completely  scorched  and  killed  by  the  powerful  rays  of 
the  sun.  Severe  frost  has  a  similar  efiect  on  the  branches  in  winter,  even  at 
Marseilles,  as  extreme  drought  has  in  summer.  In  all  countries,  which  may 
properly  be  called  fig  climates,  two  crops  are  produced  in  a  year.  The  first  is 
from  the  old  wood,  and  corresponds  with  the  crops  of  England  and  some  parts 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  second  from  the  wood  of  the  current  year,  the  figs 
produced  by  which,  in  the  last-named  countries,  are  never  ripened  except  in  hot- 
houses. In  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  a  third  crop  is  sometimes  produced.  The 
first  crop  is  ripened,  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  in  May ;  and  the  second 
crop  in  September.  Those  which  are  to  be  dried,  are  left  on  the  tree  till  they  are 
dead  ripe,  which  is  known  by  a  drop  of  sweet  liquid  that  appears  hanging  from 
the  eye.  The  figs,  being  gathered,  are  placed  on  wicker  hurdles,  in  a  dry,  airy 
shed ;  and,  when  the  dew  is  off,  they  are  exposed  every  morning  to  the  sun, 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  To  facilitate  the  progress  of  drying,  the  figs 
are  occasionally  flattened  with  the  hand ;  and  in  moist,  dull  weather,  they  are 
placed  in  rooms  warmed  by  stoves.     When  they  are  thoroughly  dried,  they  are 

f>acked  in  rush  baskets,  or  in  boxes,  in  layers,  alternately  with  long  straw^  and 
aurel  leaves,  and  in  this  state  they  are  sold  to  merchants.  In  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  France,  figs  are  prepared  by  dipping  them  in  hot  lye,  made  from  the 
ashes  of  the  fig-tree,  and  then  dried ;  the  use  of  the  lye  being  to  harden  their 
skins. 

In  the  north  of  France,  except  in  the  gardens  of  amateurs,  where  the  fig  is 
generally  trained  against  walls,  as  in  Britain,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  only  two  or  three  places  where  it  is  grown  for  its  fruit  as  a 
standard ;  and  the  principal  of  these  is  at  Argenteuil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  The  trees  are  kept  as  low  bushes,  and  the  shoots  are  seldom  allowed  to 
acquire  more  than  three  or  four  years'  growth ;  because  it  is  necessary  to  bend 
them  down  to  the  ground,  and  retain  them  there,  by  means  of  Stakes  or  stones,  or 
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a  mass  of  soil,  to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  the  frost.  It  is  observed  in  the 
"  Nouveau  Cours  d' Agriculture,"  that  the  figs  of  Argenteuil,  are  never  brought  tof 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  please  the  palates  of  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  figs  of  Marseilles.  They  are,  according  to  the  writer,  always  either 
insipid  or  half  rotten;  and,  even  to  bring  them  to  this  state,  it  is  necessary  to 
pinch  off  the  points  of  the  shoots,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  the  vine  when 
early  grapes  are  wanted ;  or  with  the  pea,  to  accelerate  the  maturity  of  the  pods. 
An  additional  process  is  requisite  in  cold  seasons,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  every 
season ;  and  that  is,  the  insertion  of  a  small  drop  of  oil,  by  means  of  a  straw,  into 
the  eye  of  the*  fruit;  which  has  the  effect  of  destroying  the  vital  principle,  and 
causing  the  fig  to  part  readily  from  the  shoot,  like  ripe  fruit;  after  which  it  soon 
begins  to  decay. 

In  British  and  American  nurseries,  the  fig  is  generally  propagated  by  layers ; 
though  these  do  not  ripen  their  wood  the  first  season,  so  well  as  cuttings.  When 
the  fig  is  to  be  planted  as  a  standard  tree,  constant  attention  must  be  paid  to 
remove  all  the  suckers  from  the  collar,  and  all  side  shoots  from  the  stem.  When 
trained  against  a  wall  in  a  cold  climate,  the  branches  should  proceed  from  a 
single  stem,  and  not  from  the  collar,  as  is  generally  the  case ;  because  the  plant, 
when  so  treated,  produces  shoots  which  are  less  vigorous,  and,  consequently, 
more  likely  to  ripen  their  wood. 

The  process  of  caprification,  which  has  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  in 
the  Levant,  is  described  by  Theophrastus,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  other  authors  of 
antiquity,  and  more  recently  by  Tournefort;  and  though  it  is  laughed  at  by 
many  of  the  French  physiologists  of  the  present  day,  it  is  thought  by  many  that 
it  must  be  of  some  important  use.  We  think  it  too  curious  a  circumstance,  how- 
ever, in  a  notice  of  this  species,  to  be  omitted,  as  it  furnishes  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  reality  of  the  sexes  of  plants.  The  operation  consists  in  inducing  a  certain 
species  of  insect  of  the  gnat  kind,  (Cynips,)  which  abounds  on  the  wild  fig, 
(Caprificus,)  to  enter  the  fruit  of  the  cultivated  varieties,  for  the  purpose  of  punc- 
turing its  pericarp,  in  order  to  deposite  its  eggs,  and  thereby  hasten  its  maturity. 
By  this  means,  the  fertile  flowers  in  the  interior  of  the  fruit  become  fecundated 
by  the  farina  of  the  barren  ones  near  the  orifice;  but,  without  this  operation, 
though  the  fruit  may  ripen,  but  few  effective  seeds  are  produced.  It  is  alleged 
by  Bosc,  that  there  is  no  other  object  in  this  practice  than  that  of  hastening  the 
maturity  of  the  crop;  but  others  are  of  opinion  that,  by  insuring  the  fecundation 
of  the  stigma,  it  tends  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and,  by  filling  it  with 
mature  seeds,  to  render  it  more  nourishing;  as  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Osage  orange.  Olivier,  the  botanical  traveller,  asserts,  that,  after  a  long  res- 
idence in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  he  is  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  the 
practice;  and  Bosc,  though  he  allows  that  it  may  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  figs, 
as  the  larva  of  the  Pyralis  pomona  accelerates  the  maturity  of  the  apple,  in  France, 
yet,  he  believes  that  it  has  no  effect  in  improving  either  the  size  or  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit.  M.  Bernard,  the  author  of  a  "  M6moire  sur  le  Figuier,"  and  of  the  arti- 
cle of  that  tree  in  the  "  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,"  goes  farther,  and  asserts  that  the 
figs,  which  have  undergone  the  process  of  caprification,  are  inferior  to  the  others,  in 
size,  flavour,  and  the  property  of  keeping.  In  Egypt,  where  the  Ficus  sycomo- 
rus  is  the  prevailing  species,  an  operation  is  performed  on  the  fruit,  which  is 
said  to  answer  the  purpose  of  caprification,  as  far  as  respects  early  ripening. 
When  the  fruit  has  acquired  a  third  part  of  its  size,  a  slice  is  cut  off  the  end  of 
it,  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  remove  all  the  stamens,  which  have  not  by  this  time 
matured  the  fertilizing  dust.  The  wound  is  immediately  covered  with  sap, 
which  thickens,  and  forms  a  mass  that  excludes  the  air  from  the  interior  of  the 
fruit ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  ripens  or  becomes  ready  to  drop  off,  in  half 
the  time  usually  taken  by  nature,  without  losing  any  of  its  size  or  of  its  flavour. 
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InseetSj  Accidents,  and  Diseases.  The  fig-tree,  in  hot  countries,  and  in  dry 
seasons,  especially  when  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  is  apt  to  have  its  leaves  and 
fruit  scorched  ana  shrivelled  up  by  the  sun.  It  is  scarcely  subject  to  any  diseases ; 
but  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  several  species  of  the  coccidse,  as  the  cochineal, 
the  kernies,  6cc.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  very  seldom  injured  by  insects,  in  the 
open  air ;  but  it  is  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider,  the  coccus,  and  the 
honey  dew,  under  glass.  An  abundance  of  water,  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  like 
that  of  its  indigenous  habitat,  the  sea-shore,  are  perhaps  the  best  preventives. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  sap-wood  of  the  fig-tree,  which  is  extremely  Ug^t 
and  tender,  and  of  a  white  colour,  is  used  in  France,  for  making  whetstcmes, 
from  its  facility  of  receiving  and  retaining  the  emery  and  the  oil  that  are 
employed  in  sharpening  smith's  tools.  The  heart-wood,  which  is  yellow,  loses  a 
great  deal  of  its  weight  in  drying ;  but,  by  that  process,  it  acquires  so  much 
strength  and  elasticity,  that  the  screws  of  wine-presses  are  made  of  it.  When 
used  as  fuel,  it  does  not  afford  a  very  intense  heat ;  but  its  charcoal  has  the  val- 
uable property  of  consuming  very  sdowly.  The  leaves  and  bark  abound  in  a 
milky,  acrid  juice,  which  may  be  applied  as  a  rennet,  for  raising  blisters,  and 
for  destroying  warts.  From  this  milky  juice,  which  contains  caoutchouc,  India 
rubber  might  be  made  if  desirable ;  and,  on  account  of  the  same  property,  the 
very  tenderest  of  the  young  leaves  might  be  given  as  food  to  the  larvae  of  the 
silk-moth.  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree,  as  has  already  been  observed,  serves  as  an 
article  of  food  for  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  where  it  abounds. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  America,  it  also  enters  into  the  desert, 
either  fresh  or  dried.  Medicinally,  it  is  considered  demulcent  and  laxative,  and 
has  long  been  used  for  emollient  cataplasms,  and  for  restoring  persons  debilitated 
by  fevers,  &c.  In  Portugal,  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  a 
kind  of  brandy  is  distilled  from  fermented  figs.  AH  the  species  of  the  genns 
ficus,  and  also  of  the  allied  genus  carica,  are  said  to  have  the  singular  property 
of  rendering  raw  meat  tender,  when  hung  beneath  their  shade.  On  what  chem- 
ical principle  this  depends,  we  are  ignorant,  but  the  fact  seems  undoubted. 

As  a  fruit  tree,  the  fig  is  valuable  for  growing  and  ripening  fruit  in  s^^uations 
unfavourable  in  regard  to  light,  air,  and  soil ;  such  as  against  walls,  in  court-yards, 
the  walls  of  houses  in  crowded  cities,  on  the  back-walls  of  green-houses  and  forc- 
ing-houses, comparatively  in  the  shade,  &c.  It  also  bears  better  than  any  other 
fruit  tree  whatever,  in  pots ;  and,  with  an  abundance  of  liquid  manure  and  heat, 
this  tree  will  produce  under  glass,  three,  and  sometimes  even  four  crops  in  a  year. 


Genus   ULMUS,    Linn. 

UJmaeeeB.  Fentmndiia  Digynia. 

S^.  Nai.  a^.  lAm, 

tJbmu,  Of  Autbo&s. 

Ormei  F&urcB. 

Ulme,  Rttster,  Gbkbcant. 

Olmo,  Spain  akd  Italy. 

Olmo,  Ulmoy  Ulmdyro^  PoKTueAL. 

Elm,  BsiTAiM  AND  Anolo-Ajibbioa* 

DeriwUi<yn$.  The  word  Ulmtu  \n  tuppoaecl  to  be  dariFad  from  the  Saxon  e/m,  or  ulm ;  a  name  which  is  applie4,  with  yerj 
dtght  altaraUoM,  te  the  Ulmoi  campeatrU,  in  all  the  dialecte  of  the  Celtic  toague.  Ulm  is  still  ooe  of  the  German  names  for 
this  tree;  and  the  city  of  Uim  ie  said  to  bare  derived  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  elms  that  are  growing  near  it. 

Generic  Characters.  FlowerSi  in  most  species,  protruded  earlier  than  the  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  year ; 
disposed  in  groaps,  each  group  lateral,  and  proceeding  from  a  bud  peculiar  to  it ;  the  flowers  of  the 
group  situated  each  upon  a  peduncle,  or  each  upon  a  pedicel,  and  disposed  a  few  together  upon  short 
peduncles,  or  situated  in  both  modes ;  and  sometimes  they  axe  disposed  in  racemes,  composed  of  sev- 
eral dusters  of  2  to  4  together,  extending  to  a  considerable  length,  and  furnished  with  1  or  2  smaU, 
though  perfect  leaves,  before  the  opening  of  the  terminal  buds.  Flowers  bisexual,  or  a  few  of  them 
male ;  both  kinds  upon  one  plant.  Calyx  reddish,  distinct  from  the  ovary,  top^aped,  or  bell-shaped, 
of  one  piece,  but  having  4— -8  segments,  which  are  imbricate  in  aestivation ;  remaming  until  the  fruit 
falls.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  segments ;  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx,  oppositely  to  the 
segments,  and  prominent  beyond  them.  Anthers  opening  lengthwise,  outwardly  or  inwardly.  Ovary 
elliptic-oblong,  conlpressed,  cloven  at  the  summit,  having  2  cells,  and  a  pendulous  ovule  in  each. 
Style  very  short,  or  there  is  none.  Stigmas  2,  acuminate,  villous  on  the  inner  face.  Fruit  a  samara, 
and  this  compressed,  more  or  less  round  or  oval,  and  having  the  wing-like  part  membranous,  broad, 
and  present  all  round,  except  in  a  notch,  the  base  of  which  is  the  place  of  the  attachment  of  the  stig- 
mas. Seed  1,  in  a  samara,  pendulous ;  in  many  instances  it  is  not  perfected.  Embryo  unattended 
by  albumen,  straight,  its  radicle  uppermost.  Flowers  small.  Leaves  alternate,  in  2  ranks,  feather- 
veined  ',  in  most,  unequal  at  the  base,  annual,  serrate,  and  harsh  to  the  touch.  Stipules  oblong,  decid- 
uous. Leaves  within  the  bud  folded  lengthwise,  in  2  portions,  upright,  with  scales  between  leaf  and 
leaf. — Adapted,  from  Nees  Von  Btenbeck  and  others. 

[HE  genus  Ulmus  embraces  deciduous  trees,  often  of  great  size  and 
age,  with  rugged  or  corky  bark,  hard  wood,  twiggy  branches,  and 
growing  wila  in  Europe,  Africa,  North  America,  India,  and  China. 
The  roots  of  young  plants,  in  some  of  the  species,  are  of  a  leathery 
toughness,  very  strong,  of  considerable  length  and  suppleness. 

_  The  more  common,  and  perhaps  all  the  kinds  increase  rapidly  in 

the  number  and  the  size  of  their  roots  and  branches.  All  have  strong,  upright- 
growing  trunks ;  but  these  vary,  in  several  kinds,  in  their  diameters  and  lengths. 
The  disposition  of  the  branches,  relatively  to  the  trunk  and  to  the  head  which 
they  constitute,  also  varies  exceedingly ;  and  considerable  diflFerence  of  character 
prevails  in  the  spray.  Although  thejcharacter  of  the  foliage  is  nearly  the  same 
in  all  the  kinds,  it  varies  in  time  of  leafing  and  falling;  and,  in  its  size,  colour, 
and  form.  The  flowers,  in  most  of  the  species,  are  protruded  before  the  leaves, 
and  are  disposed  in  small  groups,  which  give  a  knotted  appearance  to  the  leafless 
branches,  before  they  are  fully  developed ;  but  which,  afterwards,  from  their  col- 
our, and  their  being  supported  on  peduncles,  look  like  little  tufts  of  fringe.  The 
trees  are  generally  of  easy  culture,  rapid  growth,  and  will  thrive  in  almost  any 
soil  that  is  not  too  moist,  or  excessively  dry  and  barren. 

The  species  of  this  genus  have  a  remarkable  aptitude  to  vary  from  seeds ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  which  are  species  and  which 
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are  varieties ;  or  even  to  what  species  the  varieties  belong.  Mr.  Loudon  was  of 
an  opinion  that  there  are  only  two  kinds  truly  distinct ;  namely,  Ulmus  campes- 
tris,  and  montana.  The  Ulmus  americana  he  would  consider  as  allied  to  U. 
campestris,  from  an  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Masters,  of  Canterbury,  in  England, 
who  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  genus,  and  has  raised  many  sorts,  both  from 
American  and  European  seeds.  He  assured  him  that  the  American  species  is 
identical,  or  apparently  so,  with  what  is  called  the  "  Huntingdon  Elm,"  (C. 
montana  vegeta,  of  Lindley,)  a  variety  raised  at  Huntingdon,  from  seeds  gath- 
ered from  trees  in  that  neighbourhood,  about  a  century  ago.  To  us,  it  appeals 
more  probable  that  the  Ulmus  montana  belongs  to  U.  campestris,  and  that  Ulmus 
americana,  and  most,  if  not  all,  other  American  elms,  form  a  distinct  specie; 
their  variations  being  caused  by  the  difference  of  soil  and  cUmate,  or  by  hybrid- 
ation. Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  convenience  of  classification,  as 
in  the  genera  tilia,  fraxinus,  &c.,  we  have  brought  the  elms  all  under  two  heads; 
namely,  Ulmus  campestris,  and  americana,  and  have  considered  the  kinds,  which 
are  usually  treated  as  species  by  botanists,  only  as  varieties.  Those,  however, 
who  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  among  our 
synonymes,  the  names  as  given  by  Willdenow,  Michaux,  Loudon,  and  others, 
and  will  be  enabled  to  know  under  what  heads  they  are  described  in  the  works 
of  these  authors. 


'■h 
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Ulmtis  campesiris, 
THE  EUROPEAN    OR  FIELD  ELM. 


&/nonymes. 


Ulmus  campestris, 


Orme   champelre,    Orme   des   champs, 
Orme  blanc,  Orraeaa,  Ormille,  Arbre  }  Frakce. 
1^  paarre  horn  me, 

Landlicher  Ulmenbaam,  Ulme,  Ruster,     '  Gerxahy. 

Olmo,  Olmo  piramidale,  Italy. 

English  E[m,  Field  Elm,  Common  Small-  J  Bj.j-.jjj 


'  LiNN^us,  Species  Flantarum. 

MicHAux,  North  American  Sylva. 

Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
[  Selbit,  British  Forest  Trees. 


leaved  Elm, 
English  Elm,  European  Elm, 


Anou)- America. 


DerivtUiona.    The  specific  name  campettrit  Is  derived  from  the  Latin  eamptu,  a  field ;  having  rererence  to  this  tree  as  grow< 
lag  in  open  fields  and  in  hedges.    Moot  of  the  European  names  have  the  same  signification  as  the  botanical  one. 

Engravinn.    MIchaux,  North  American  Sjrlva,  pi.  129;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  lii.,  fig.  1238  et  1239  and  vii.,  pL 
230  et  seq. ;  Selby,  British  Forest  Trees,  pp.  104,  105  et  106 ;  and  the  figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.     Leaves  doubly  serrated,  rough, 
deeply  cloven,  glabrous. — Smithf  English  Flora, 


Flowers  nearly  sessile,  4-clefl.     Samara  oblong, 


Description* 

"Fruitful  In  leaves  the  Elm.'' 

YlROIL. 

HE  Ulmus  campestris 

is  of  a  tall,  upright 

habit  of  growth,  with 

a  straight  trunk,  four 
or  five  feel  iii  diameter,  when  fully  grown,  and 
attaining  a  height  of  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet,  or  upwards.  The  branches,  which  are 
rather  slender,  are  densely  clothed  with  small, 
deep-green  leaves,  somewhat  shining  on  thej 
upper  surface,  though  rough  to  the  touch. 
The  leaves  are  broad  in  the  middle,  and  con- 
tracted toward  the  ends ;  being,  like  those  of 
most  other  kinds  of  elm,  unequal  at  the  base, 
and  doubly  dentated,  and  having  a  strongly-marked  midrib,  with  other  lateral 
ribs,  equally  prominent,  proceeding  from  it,  on  each  side.  They  unfold  at 
Naples,  in  Italy,  by  the  first  of  February;  at  Paris,  in  March;  in  England  by 
the  middle  of  April ;  and  at  New  York  early  in  May.  They  fall  at  Paris,  and  at 
New  York,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  three  or  four  weeks  later  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  in  Naples  they  often  remain  upon  the  trees  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  flowers,  which  put  forth  just  before  the  leaves,  vary  in  colour  from  a  dull- 
purple  to  a  dark-red ;  and  are  succeeded  by  oblong,  deeply-cloven  samarse,  con- 
taining each  a  seed,  that  ripens  in  a  month  after  the  appearance  of  the  leaves. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  of  this  species  are  very  numerous,  both  in  Britain 
and  on  the  continent ;  and  most  of  them  have  been  selected  by  nurserymen  from 
their  seed-beds.    As  remarked  at  the  commencement  of  this  genus,  from  the 
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aptitude  of  the  different  kinds  of  elm  to  vary  from  seeds,  there  is,  in  truth,  no  cer- 
tainty  as  to  what  are  species  and  what  varieties.  On  this  subject,  M.  Baudril- 
lart  observes,  in  the  "  Dictionnaire  des  Eaux  et  Forets,"  that,  "  Any  one  who  has 
ever  observed  a  bed  of  seedling  elms,  must  have  noticed  that  some  have  large 
leaves,  and  some  small  ones;  some  are  early,  and  some  late;  some  have  smooth 
bark,  and  some  that  which  is  rough ;  and  some  soft  leaves  and  others  very  rough 
ones.  Some  varieties  are  higher  than  others.  The  branches  take  now  a  verti- 
cal and  again  a  horizontal  direction.  In  short,  while  botanists  describe,  and  cul- 
tivators sow,  they  will  find  that  nature  sports  with  their  labours,  and  seems  to 
delight  in  setting  at  fault  alike  the  science  of  the  one  and  the  hopes  of  the  other. 
This  is  always  the  case  with  plants  that  have  long  been  submitted  to  the  culti- 
.vation  of  man.  The  cares  that  are  bestowed  upon  them,  the  different  situations 
in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  different  kinds  of  treatment  which  they  receive, 
appear  to  change  their  native  habits."  The  quality  and  size  of  the  timber  of  the 
several  varieties  differ  as  much  as  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  the  habit  of  their 
growth.  For  instance,  the  timber  of  the  Ulmus  c.  viminalis  is  of  but  little  value, 
from  the  slendern3ss  of  the  trunk ;  while,  in  other  varieties,  the  trees  are  subject 
to  decay  at  the  joints  of  the  branches,  their  bark  splits  into  long,  thin  strips,  and 
the  interior  of  their  trunk  decays.  We  shall  first  notice  the  principal  varieties  of 
the  common  English  elm,  which  are  found  in  British  nurseries;  and  next,  the 
kinds  most  nearly  allied  to  them,  and  which  are  usually  treated,  by  botanists,  as 
species. 

1.  U.  c.  VULGARIS,  Loudon.  C&nvmon  Field  Elm,  This  variety,  when  grown  in 
an  open  space,  is  very  twiggy,  with  a  smooth,  pale  bark,  and  is  sometimes  of  an 
irregular  growth,  with  almost  horizontal  branches*  In  some  soils  it  is  very  sub- 
ject to  decay  at  the  joints.  The  bark,  which  is  lead-coloured,  while  young,  splits 
into  long,  thin  strips  with  age.    A  bad  variety  to  cultivate  for  timber. 

2.  U.  c.  LATiFOLiA,  Loudon.  Broad-leaved  Field  Elm,  with  broader  leaves  than 
the  species,  which  expand  early  in  the  spring. 

3.  U.  c.  ALBA,  Loudon.  Whitish-barked  Field  Elm.  The  growth  of  this 
variety  is  upright;  the  old  bark  cracks.in  long  irregular  pieces,  and  becomes 
very  pale  with  age.  The  bark  of  the  shoots,  as  are  the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves, 
is  tinged  with  red.  The  leaves,  which  are  shining,  and  doubly  and  deeply 
serrated,  bear  a  very  near  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ulmus  c.  effusa.  This 
variety  forms  a  valuable  timber  tree. 

4.  U.  c.  ACUTiFOLiA,  Loudou.  Acute-leaved  Field  Elm.  The  growth  of  this  tree, 
during  its  early  stages,  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  last-named  variety,  but 
is  stronger.  The  leaves,  in  old  specimens,  are  more  tapering,  and  the  branches 
more  pendulous.     Also  a  good  timber  tree. 

6.  U.  c.  sTBicTA,  Loudon.  Upright-growing  Field  Elm  or  English  Red  Elm. 
This  variety  is  of  a  very  rigid  growth,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber 
trees  of  the  small-leaved  kinds.     The  poles  are  of  equal  diameter  throughout 

6.  U.  c.  viRENs,  Loudon.  Sub-evergreen  Field  Elm  or  Kidbrook  Ebn.  This 
variety  is  almost  evergreen  in  a  mild  winter;  and,  as  such,  it  is  the  most  orna- 
mental tree  of  the  genus.  The  bark  is  red,  and  the  tree  is  of  a  spreading  habit. 
This,  like  the  last-mentioned  kind,  grows  well  upon  chalky  soils ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  depended  upon  as  a  timber  tree,  because,  in  some  autumns,  the  shoots  are 
killed  by  frost. 

7.  U.  0.  coBNUBiENsis,  Loudou.  Cornish  Field  Elm,  an  upright-branched  tree, 
with  small,  strongly  veined  coriaceous  leaves.  The  branches  are  bright-brown, 
smooth,  rigid,  erect,  and  very  compact.  It  attains  a  very  great  height,  with  a 
somewhat  narrow  head;  and  in  the  climate  of  London,  it  is  a  week  or  two  later 
in  coming  into  leaf  than  the  species.    Dr.  Lindley  mentions  a  sub-variety,  with 
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smaller  leaves,  which  he  calls  U.  stricta  parvifolia;  and  Messrs.  Loddiges,  two 
others,  under  the  names  of 'U.  stricta  aspera,  and  U.  stricta  crispa. 

8.  IJ.  c.  SARNiENsis,  Loudon.  Jersey  Pteld  Elm,  a  free-growing  variety,  differing 
but  very  little  from  the  species. 

9.  U.  c.  TORTUOSA,  Loudon.  Twisted^ooded  Field  Elm;  Orme  tortillard,  of  the 
French.  This  variety,  which  is  very  distinct,  frequently  comes  true  from  seeds. 
Its  leaves  are  of  a  very  deep-green,  and  about  a  medium  size.  The'  trunk  is 
marked  with  alternate  knots  and  hollows ;  and  the  fibres  of  the  wood  are  all 
twisted  and  interlaced  together.  This  tree  presents  a  very  singular  appearance 
when  it  becomes  old,  as  a  number  of  knots  (bosses)  appear  to  surround  its  trunk. 
It  produces  but  few  seeds,  and  some  years  not  any.  it  is  considered,  in  France, 
as  the  best  of  all  the  varieties  of  elm  for  the  use  of  wheelwrights;  and  particu- 
larly for  the  hubs  of  wheels.  On  the  road  from  Paris  to  Meaux,  there  are  to  be 
seen  a  great  number  of  these  trees. 

10.  U.  c.  FOLiis  VARiEOATis,  Loudou.  Varieffoted-leaved Field  Elm;  SUvet-leaved 
Elm,  having  leaves  striped  with  white,  and,  in  spring,  is  very  ornamental. 

11.  U.  c.  BETULJBFOLiA,  Loudou.  Blrch-kaved  Field  Elm,  with  leaves  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  Betula  alba. 

12.  U.  c.  viMiNALis,  Loudon.  Twiggy-branched  Field  Elm,  having  small  leaves, 
and  numerous  slender  twig-like  branches.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  elegant  variety, 
and  is  easily  recognized  bDth  in  summer  and  in  winter.  In  some  stages  of  its 
growth,  its  foliage  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  variety  of  birch.  It  is  quite  use- 
less for  timber,  but  forms  an  ornamental  tree,  with  a  character  of  its  own. 

13.  U.  c.  PARViFOLU,  Loudon.  Smallrleaved  Field  Elm  ;  Ulmus  parvi/olia,  of 
Jacquin,  Willdenow,  and  others;  a  tree,  according  to  Pallas,  who  mentions 
several  varieties  of  it,  very  common  in  all  the  woods  of  the  south  of  Russia, 
and  varying  in  height  from  that  of  a  middle-sized  tree  to  that  of  a  diminutive 
shrub,  according  to  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  it  grows.  It  is  very  plentiful 
about  Caucasus ;  and,  in  passing  through  Siberia,  it  gradually  becomes  less  mul- 
tiplied; but  occurs  again  about  Lake  Baikal,  where  the  inhabitants  use  the 
leaves  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  wood  of  this  variety,  when  it  assumes  a 
tree-like  form,  is  said  to  be  very  hard  and  tough ;  and  is  veined  with  transverse 
lines.  The  root  is  also  beautifully  variegated,  and  is  used  by  the  turner  and 
cabinet-maker.  One  of  the  sub-varieties,  mentioned  by  Pallas,  has  the  bark 
somewhat  fungous  or  corky ;  another  has  the  branches  slender,  wand-like,  and 
of  a  whitish-gray  colour.  In  rocky,  mountainous  surfaces,  the  branches  are 
thick  and  short;  but,  in  sandy  soils,  the  trees  are  all  small,  with  slender  shoots. 

14.  U.  c.  PLANiFOLiA,  Loudou.  Plune-leaved  Field  Elm,  a  handsome,  small 
tree,  closely  resembling  the  last-named  variety. 

16.  U.  c.  cHiNENsis,  Loudon.  Chinese  Field  Elm;  Ormenain,  Thi  de  TAbbi  Gal- 
his,  of  the  French.  This  variety  forms  a  low  bush,  introduced  into  Britain  from 
China,  but  when  is  uncertain.  '^  Notwithstanding,"  says  Mr.  Loudon,  ^*  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  kept  in  green-houses  in  some  cases,  and  retaining  its  leaves 
there  through  the  winter,  we  cannot  consider  it  as  anything  else  than  a  variety  of 
U.  campestris.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  Mr.  Main,  who  brought  home 
some  plants  of  this  sort  from  China,  and  round  them  to  stand  the  rigour  of  our 
winters  in  the  garden  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norris,  of  Grove  street.  Hack- 
ney. We  believe  it  to  be  the  same  sort  which  is  sometimes  imported  from  China, 
in  the  form  of  a  miniature  old  tree,  planted  in  a  China  vase.  While  retained  in 
these  vases,  and  sparingly  supplied  with  nourishment,  it  maintains  its  stunted 
figure ;  but  planted  out  in  a  free  soil,  in  a  favourable  situation,  in  a  year  or  two, 
it  will  make  shoots  five  or  six  feet  long,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society.  The  manner  in  which  the  Chinese  procure  these 
miniature  trees  is,  by  ringing  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  old  trees,  and 
61 
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then  applying  a  ball  of  loam,  kept  moist  by  water  and  moss,  till  roots  are  thrown 
out  from  the  callosity  formed  at  the  ring,  when  the  small  branch  is  cut  off,  and 
planted  in  a  porcelain  pot,  ^  either,'  says  Mr.  Main,  ^  round,  or,  most  commonly, 
of  an  elongated  square,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and  about 
five  inches  in  depth.  Along  with  the  tree  they  place  pieces  of  stone,  to  represent 
rocks,  among  which  moss  and  lichens  are  introduced.  The  tree,  thus  planted, 
is  not  allowed  to  rise  higher  than  about  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches;  no  greater  sup- 
ply of  water  is  given  than  just  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive;  and,  as  the  pot  soon 
acts  as  a  prison,  its  growth  is  necessarily  impeded ;  at  the  same  time  every 
means  are  used  to  check  its  enlargement.  The  points  of  the  shoots,  and  the 
half  of  every  new  leaf,  are  constantly  and  carefully  cut  off;  the  stem  and 
branches,  which  are  allowed  to  extend  only  a  certain  length,  are  bound  and  fan- 
tastically distorted,  by  means  of  wire ;  the  bark  is  lacerated  to  produce  protuber- 
ances, asperities  and  cracks ;  one  branch  is  partly  broken  through,  and  allowed 
to  hang  down,  as  if  by  accident ;  another  is  mutilated  to  represent  a  dead  stump ; 
in  short,  every  exertion  of  the  plant  is  checked  by  some  studied  violence  or  other. 
This  treatment  produces,  in  course  of  time,  a  perfect  forest  tree  in  miniature. 
Stunted  and  deformed,  by  the  above  means,  it  certainly  becomes  a  curious  object, 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  extreme  old  age.  Its  writhed  and  knotty  stem,  wea- 
ther-stained and  scabrous  bark ;  its  distorted  and  partly  dead  branches,  its  dimin- 
utive shoots  and  leaves ;  all  give  it  the  aspect  of  antiquity.' "  The  French 
name,  Thi  de  FAbbi  Gallois,  was  so  callea  from  M.  Gallois,  who,  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XY.,  imported  this  variety  into  France,  supposing  it  to  be  the  real 
Chinese  tea-tree.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  common  English  elm,  the 
Ulmus  c.  chinensis  would  form  a  very  handsome  small  tree. 

16.  U.  c.  NANA,  Loudon.  Dwarf  Field  Elm,  a  very  distinct  variety,  growing 
in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  which,  in  ten  or  twelve  years, 
attained  only  a  height  of  about  two  feet.  When  taken  up  to  be  removed,  it  was 
found  to  have  a  root  running  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  sev^i  or  eight  feet 
in  length. 

17.  U.  c.  cucuLLATA,  Loudou.  Hooded-leaved  Field  Elm^  a  tree  with  curious 
leaves,  curved  something  like  a  hood. 

18.  U.  c  coNCAVJEFOLiA,  Loudou.  Concave-kaved  Field  Elm,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  preceding  kind. 

19.  U.  c.  FOLiis  AUREis,  Loudou.  Golden  Variegated-leaved  Field  Elm^  having 
leaves  variegated  with  yellow. 

20.  U.  c.  suBERosA.  Cork'barked  Elm;  Ulmus  suberosa,  of  Willdenow,  Lind- 
ley,  Loudon,  and  others ;  Orme  fongeiix,  Onne-Uiee,  of  the  French ;  a  very 
marked  kind  of  elm,  but  evidently  a  variety  of  the  Ulmus  campestris.  It  varies 
exceedingly  in  the  character  of  its  bark ;  being  sometimes  deeply  furrowed,  and 
at  other  times  much  less  so.  It  also  varies  much  in  the  character  of  its  head, 
being  sometimes  low,  loose,  and  spreading,  and  at  others  tall  and  narrow.  The 
bark,  when  a  year  old,  is  covered  with  very  fine,  dense  cork ;  hence  the  name 
svberosa.  The  leaves  are  rough  on  both  sides,  are  more  rounded,  and  twice  or 
three  times  as  large  as  in  the  common  English  elm.  They  are  very  unequal  at 
the  base,  strongly,  sharply  and  doubly  serrated,  hairy  beneath,  with  dense, 
broad  tufts  at  the  origin*  of  the  transverse  ribs.  The  flowers  are  much  earlier 
than  the  foliage,  stalked,  reddish,  with  four  or  five  rounded  segments,  and  as 
many  stamens,  with  dull-purple  anthers.  The  samars  are  nearly  orbicular, 
with  deep  sinuses  reaching  to  the  place  of  the  seed.  It  is  propagated  by  suckers, 
and  layers,  or  by  grafting  on  the  Ulmus  c.  montana.  The  tree  is  of  large  and 
rapid  growth,  and  is  highly  valued  on  account  of  its  thriving  well  upon  chalky 
soils,  and  in  keeping  in  leaf  till  late  in  autumn. 
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21.  11  c.  8UBER0SA  FOLiis  VARiEdATis,  LoudoD.  Variegoted-leavcd  Cork-barked 
Field  Elm;  a  tree  precisely  like  the  preceding,  except  in  its  variegation. 

22.  U.  c.  suBEROSA  ALBA,  lioudon.  WhUc  Corkednbark  Field  Elm;  a  low  tree, 
of  more  compact  growth  than  the  two  preceding;  and  often  growing  into  an 
oval,  or  rather  cone-shaped  head.  The  young  shoots  are  pubescent ;  the  foliage 
thickly  set,  and  the  bark  much  wrinkled,  becoming  white  with  age. 

23.  U.  c.  SUBEROSA  ERECTA,  Loudon.  Erect  Ccrk-barked  FieUi  Elm ;  a  tree 
with  a  tall,  narrow  head,  resembling  that  of  the  Cornish  elm ;  but  diflering  from 
that  variety  in  having  much  broader  leaves,  and  a  corky  bark. 

24.  U.  c.  MAJOR.  Greater  Field  Elm;  Ulmua  major ^  of  Smith,  Lindley,  Lou- 
don and  others;  Cheat  Dutch  Corkedrbarked  Elm,  of  the  British  and  Anglo- 
Americans.  The  branches  of  this  variety  spread  widely,  in  a  drooping  manner, 
and  their  bark  is  rugged,  and  much  more  corky  than  even  that  of  the  Ulmus  c. 
suberosa.  The  leaves,  which  are  on  short,  thick  stalks,  are  larger  and  more 
bluntly  serrated  than  those  of  that  variety ;  they  are  rough  on  both  sides,  espe- 
cially beneath;  but  the  hairy  tufts  at  the  origins  of  the  transverse  ribs  are  very 
small.  The  segments  of  the  calyx  are  short  and  rounded  ;  the  stamens  four  in 
number ;  and  the  samarse  obovate,  with  very  small  rounded  sinuses,  not  reach- 
ing half  so  far  as  the  seeds.  This  appears  to  be  the  elm  which  was  carried  into 
Britain,  from  Holland,  by  William  III.  From  its  quick  growth,  it  was,  at  first, 
much  used  for  hedges,  and  formal  rows  of  clipped  trees ;  but  when  the  Dutch 
taste  in  gardening  declined  in  England,  the  tree  was  no  longer  cultivated,  as  its 
wood  was  found  to  be  very  inferior  to  that  of  most  other  kinds  of  elm.  This 
variety  may  be  propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ulmus  c.  suberosa. 

25.  U.  c.  EFFUSA.  Spreading'l^anched  FHeld  Elm  ;  Ulmtis  effusa^  of  Willde- 
now,  Loudon  and  others ;  Orme  pidoncuU^  of  the  French.  The  colour  of  the 
young  wood,  the  buds,  and  the  size,  colour,  and  serrature  of  the  leaves  of  this 
variety,  are  remarkably  like  those  of  the  "Huntingdon  Elm"  (Ulmus  c.  montana 
glabra  vegeta.)  Its  leaves  are  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  light,  shining  green. 
The  trunk  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Ulmus  c.  montana  than  that  of  the 
common  elm ;  its  head  is  more  spreading,  and  its  bark,  instead  of  being  furrowed, 
is  smooth.  The  buds  are  long,  sharply  pointed,  and  greenish,  while,  in  the  com- 
mon elm,  they  are  short,  obtuse,  and  covered  with  grayish  hairs.  The  tree  is 
usually  more  rapid  in  its  growth,  and  comes  fifteen  or  twenty  days  earlier  into 
leaf  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  the  Cau- 
casus ;  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  is  propagated  in  British  nurseries  by 
grafting  on  the  Ulmus  c.  montana.  According  to  Pallas,  the  wood  is  very  hard 
and  durable,  and  is  used  in  Russia  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  common 
elm  is  employed  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  said  that  this  variety  is  very 
common  by  the  road-side,  between  Villars-Cotterets  and  Paris,  in  France ;  and 
also  between  that  city  and  Cressy. 

26.  U.  c.  MONTANA.  Mountain  Field  Elm ;  Ulmus  montana,  of  Smith,  Lindley, 
Loudon,  and  others;  Scotch  Elm,  Wych  Elm,  Wych  Hazel,  of  the  British. 
The  trunk  of  this  variety  is  not  so  upright  as  that  of  the  English  elm ;  and  soon 
divides  into  long,  widely-extended,  and  somewhat  drooping  branches,  forming  a 
large,  spreading  summit.  Its  wood  is  of  quicker  growth  thati  that  of  the  Ulmus 
campestris,  and  consequently,  is  far  inferior  in  hardness  and  compactness,  and 
is  more  liable  to  split.  The  branches,  in  some  individuals,  are  quite  pendulous, 
like  those  of  the  weeping  willow,  the  bark  of  which  is  even  and  downy,  when 
young.  The  leaves,  which  are  quite  large,  are  broadly  elliptical,  having  a  long, 
copiously  serrated  point ;  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  with  minute  callous,  bristly 
tubercles,  but  less  harsh  than  those  of  many  other  varieties,  and  pale  and  downy 
beneath,  with  straight,  parallel,  transverse  ribs,  that  are  copiously  hairy  at  their 
origins  and  subdivisions.    From  their  resemblance  to  those  of  the  hazel,  Gerard 
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tells  us  that,  in  Hampshire,  "it  is  commoolf  called  the  witch  haariL''  The 
floweis  are  paler,  rather  la^er,  and  occur  in  looeer  tufts,  than  those  of  most 
other  varieties.  They  have  each  from  five  to  Bevea  ohkmg-acnte  segments,  and 
as  many  broad,  and  rather  heart-shaped,  dark  anthers.  The  samaras  are  broadly 
obovate  or  elliptical,  and  almost  orbicular^  ivith  shallow  notches  at  the  ends,  not 
extending  halt  way  to  the  seeds.  This  variety,  although  the  most  commoo  e4m 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  grows  spontaneously  in  numerous  places  in  Eng- 
land and  other  temperate  parts  of  northern  Enrope,  appeus  to  be  almost 
unknown  in  France  and  Germany,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ot  the 
dendrological  writers  of  the  two  last-named  countries.  It  is  only  within  the 
present  Century,  however,  that  this  tree  has  been  much  planted  in  Ekigland, 
though  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  its  timber  has  long  been  considered  as  next  in 
value  to  that  of  the  oak ;  and  it  has,  accordingly,  beoi  extensively  inCroduced 
into  artificial  plantations.  Its  wood  weighs  less  than  Lhat  of  the  Ulmus  cam- 
pestris,  and  is  of  a  coarser  grain.  Nevertheless,  it  is  used  by  the  ship-boilder, 
the  boat-builder,  the  pump  and  block-maker,  the  cartwright,  the  cabinet-maker, 
and  the  coach-maker.  Tlie  timber,  according  to  Matthews,  has  great  Icmgitn- 
dinal  toughness ;  but,  from  the  great  quantity  of  sap-wood,  and  want  of  lateral 
adhesion,  it  splits  considerably  when  dry.  The  summit  of  this  variety,  which 
has  a  peculiar  fan-like  spread  of  branches,  often  tends,  probably  firom  the  effects 
of  the  prevailing  winds,  to  one  side,  which  is  most  perceptible  in  young  treesL 
Hence,  when  fully  grown,  the  stem  is  generally  slightly  bent,  which  reuders  it 
very  appropriate  for  the  floor-timbers  of  vessels,  being  the  only  part  of  a  ship, 
except  the  bottom  planks,  to  which  it  is  applicable,  as  it  soon  decays  above  water. 
^'Tbe  tree/'  continues  Matthews,  ''  when  it  coqies  to  some  size,  and  the  printary 
branches  being  lopped  off,  like  the  common  elm,  and  the  oak,  oAen  throws  out 
a  brush  of  twigs  from  the  stem ;  and  these  twigs  impeding  the  transit  of  the  sap. 
the  brush  increases,  and  the  stem  thickens  considerably,  in  consequence  of  a 
wart-like  deposit  of  wood  forming  at  the  base  of  the  twigs.  This  excrescence, 
when  of  size,  after  being  seasoned  in  some  cool,  moist  place,  such  as  the  north 
re-entering  angle  of  a  building  exposed  to  the  dripping  from  the  roof,  forms  a 
richer  veneer  tor  cabinet-work  than  any  other  timber."  But,  even  without  this 
process,  the  wood  has  often  a  curious  laced  appearance,  which  renders  it'fit  fbf 
dressing  cases  and  other  fancy  works.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  said  to  be  suita- 
ble for  the  naves,  poles,  and  shafts  of  gigs  and  other  carriages;  and  from  its  not 
splintering,  as  is  the  case  with  the  oak  and  ash,  in  time  of  battle,  it  is  used  for  the 
swingle-trees  of  the  carriages  of  cannon.    It  is  also  employed  for  the  rollers  of 

Printers  and  dyers;  for  making  wheel-barrows;  and  for  the  handles  of  spades, 
>rks,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry.  And,  according  to  Gerard  it  was 
applied  to  various  uses  in  ancient  times.  It  was  not  only  made  into  bow^,  but 
its  bark,  which  is  so  tough  that  it  will  strip  or  peel  off  from  the  wood  from  one 
end  of  a  bough  to  the  other,  without  breaking,  was  made  into  ropes.  Gilpin,  in 
speaking  of  this  tree,  says,  that  it  "  is,  perhaps,  generally  more  picturesque  than 
the  common  sort,  as  it  hangs  more  negligently,  though,  at  the  same  time  with 
this  negligence,  it  loses,  in  a  good  degree,  that  happy  surface  for  catching 
masses  of  light,  which  we  admire  in  the  common  elm.  We  observe,  also,  when 
we  see  this  tree  in  company  with  the  common  elm,  that  its  bark  is  of  a  some- 
what lighter  hue."  On  this  passage,  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  ''  We 
are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Gilpin  hardly  does  justice  to  this  elm.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  consider  the  wych,  or  Scottish  elm,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
trees  in  our  British  sylva.  The  trunk  is  so  bold  and  picturesque  in  form,  cov- 
ered, as  it  fiequently  is,  with  huge  excrescences ;  the  Umbs  and  branches  are  so 
free  and  graceful  in  their  growth;  and  the  foliage  is  so  rich,  without  being  leafy 
or  clumpy,  as  a  whole;  and  the  head  is  generally  so  finely  massed,  and  yet  so 
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well  broken,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  noblest  of  pa^k  trees ;  and,  when  it  grows 
wildly  amid  the  rocky  scenery  of  its  native  Scotland,  there  is  no  tree,  which 
assumes  so  great  or  so  pleasing  a  variety  of  character.""^  ^'  The  Scotch  elm," 
Sang  observes,  '^  accommodates  itself,  both  in  a  natural  state  and  when  planted, 
to  many  different  soils  and  situations.  The  soil,  in  which  it  most  luxuriates,  is 
a  deep,  rich  loam;  but  that  in  which  it  becomes  most  valuable,  is  a  sandy  loam, 
lying  on  rubble  stone,  or  on  dry  rock.  It  is  frequently  found  flourishing  by  the 
sides  of  rivers  or  streams,  which  sometimes  wash  part  of  its  roots ;  yet  it  will  not 
endure  stagnant  moisture."  ^^In  a  mixture,  of  loam  and  clay  schistus,  incum- 
bent on  whinstone  rock,  as  at  Alva,"  continues  he,  '4t  arrives  at  a  large  size 
within  a  century."  The  most  ready  mode  of  propagating  this  tree  is  from 
seeds,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  are  ripe  in  Britain  about 
the  middle  of  June.  They  should  be  gathered  by  hand  before  they  drop,  as  from 
their  lightness  and  winged  appendages,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  They  may  either  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  which  case,-  many 
plants  will  come  up  the  same  season ;  or  they  may  be  thinly  spread  out  to  dry  in 
the  shade,  and  afterwards  put  up  into  bags  or  boxes,  and  kept  in  a  cool,  dry 
place,  till  the  March  or  April  following.  Sang  directs  the  seeds  to  be  chosen 
from  the  tallest,  most  erect,  and  healthy  trees;  on  the  sound  principle,  that 
plants,  like  animals,  convey  to  their  progeny  their  general  appearance,  whether 
good  or  bad.  Trees,  therefore,  though  having  an  abundance  of  seeds,  if  they  be 
either  visibly  diseased,  or  ill-formed,  should  be  passed  over  by  the  collector. 
When  sown,  the  seeds  of  this  tree,  and  those  of  all  its  sub-varieties,  ought  to  be 
deposited  in  light  or  friable  rich  soil,  and  very  thinly  covered,  in  order  that  the 
plants,  that  rise  from  them,  may  be  strong  and  vigorous.  The  best  form  in  which 
the  seeds  can  be  sown  is  in  beds ;  and  the  covering  of  soil  should  not  exceed  half  of 
an  inch  in  depth.  The  plants  may  be  removed  into  nursery  lines,  at  the  age  of 
one  or  two  years ;  or  they  may  be  grafted  in  the  following  spring.  If  not  intended 
to  be  grafted,  they  may  go  through  a  regular  course  of  nursery  culture,  till  they 
have  acquired  the  desired  height  for  final  transplanting,  which  should  not  exceed 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  This  variety,  like  the  Ulmus  campestris,  may  also 
be  increased  by  layers,  by  cuttings  from  the  roots,  and  by  inoculation. 
.  27.  U.  c.  MONTANA  RUGOSA.  CrumpleMarked  Mountain  Field  Elm ;  Ulmus 
m,  rugosa,  of  Loudon ;  a  tree  of  spreading  growth,  and  moderate  size,  with  red- 
dish-brown bark,  which  cracks  into  short,  regular  pieces,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Acer  campestre. 

28.  U.  c.  MONTANA  MAJOE.  Larger  Mountain  Field  Ebn  ;  Ulmus  w.  major ^  of 
Loudon ;  a  tree  of  upright,  rapid  growth,  with  but  few  branches ;  and,  in  some 
stages,  approaching  the  habit  of  the  common  Scotch  elm,  but  of  a  more  tapering 
form.  Its  leaves  fall  almost  a  month  earlier  than  those  of  most  of  the  allied 
races. 

29.  U.  c.  MONTANA  MINOR.     SmcMeT  MounUiin  Field  Elm  ;  Ulmus  m.  minor,  of 
Loudon.     This  tree,  as  compared  with  the  preceding,  is  of  a  more  branching  and 
spreading  habit,  and  of  lower  growth,  with  more  twiggy  shoots,  which  are  more  J 
densely  clothed  with  leaves. 

30.  U.  c.  MONTANA  cEBENNENsis.     Covennes  Ebn;    Ulmus  m.  cebennensis,  of 

Loudon.     The  habit  of  this  tree  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Ulmus  c.  montana ;  I 

but  it  appears  to  be  of  much  less  rapid  growth.  ! 

31.  U.  0.  MONTANA  NIGRA.  Block-borked  Mountain  Field  Elm;  Ulm^is  m. 
nigra,  of  Loudon ;  Irish  Black  Elm,  of  the  English ;  a  spreading  tree,  with  the 
habit  of  the  Ulmus  c.  montana,  but  with  much  smaller  leaves. 

32.  U.  c.  MONTANA  AUSTBALis.     Southem  Mountain  Field  Elm;  Ulmus m.  aus- 

*  Lander's  Gilpin,  1.,  p.  9}. 
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trcdis,  of  Loudon.  This  tree  has  rather  smaller  leayes,  and  a  more  penduloiis 
habit  of  growth  than  that  of  the  Ulmus  c.  montana;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
different  in  any  other  respect. 

33.  U.  G.  MONTANA  PBNDULA.  Pendiilaiis-^anched  Mountain  Field  Fhn;  Ubnus 
tn.  penduJa^  of  Loudon ;  which  forms  a  beautiful,  highly  characteristic  tree,  gen- 
erally spreading  its  branches  in  a  fan-like  manner,  and  stretching  them  out  some- 
times horizontally,  and  at  other  times  almost  perpendicularly  downwards,  so  that 
its  summit  exhibits  great  variety  of  shape.  By  some,  this  tree  is  considered  as 
belonging  to  an  American  species  of  elm ;  but  from  its  large,  rough  leaves,  its 
vigorous  young  wood,  and  large  buds,  and,  above  all,  frcnn  its  flowering  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Ulmus  c.  montana,  and,  like  it,  ripening  an  abundance  of  seeda^, 
which  no  American  elm  whatever  does,  in  Britain,  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  it  is 
a  sub-variety  of  the  Ulmus  c.  montana.  For  particular  situations  in  artificial 
scenery,  it  is  admirably  adapted ;  for  example,  for  attracting  the  eye,  and  fixing 
it,  in  order  to  draw  it  away  from  some  object  which  cannot  be  concealed,  but 
which  is  not  desirable  to  be  seen. 

34.  U.  c.  MONTANA  FASTioiATA.  Fctstigiote  Mountain  Fidd  Elm  ;  Ulmus  m.  fas- 
tigiata,  of  Loudon  ;  Exeter  Elm,  Fords  Elm,  of  the  English ;  a  very  remarka* 
ble  tree,  with  peculiarly  twisted  leaves,  and  a  very  fastigiate  habit  of  growth. 
The  leaves,  which  are  very  harsh,  feather-nerved,  and  retain  their  deep-green  till 
they  fall  off,  enfold  one  side  of  the  shoots.  Its  foliage  is  darker  than  that  of  any 
other  variety,  save  that  of  the  Ulmus  c.  virens ;  and  the  singular  cup-shaped  form 
of  its  summit,  cannot  be  mistaken  for  that  of  any  other  tree.  It  is  of  less  Tigor- 
ous  growth  than  the  preceding;  but,  being  of  a  marked  character,  it  well  deserves 
a  place  in  collections. 

35.  U.  c.  MONTANA  GLABRA.  Smooth-kaved  Mountain  Field  Elm;  Ubnus  m. 
glabra,  of  Loudon ;  Smooth-leaved  Wych  Ehn,  Feathered  Elm,  of  the  English. 
This  variety  forms  an  elegant  tall  tree,  with  spreading,  rather  drooping,  smooth, 
blackish  branches,  scarcely  downy,  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  growth. 
The  leaves,  which  are  small,  and  quite  oblong,  are  strongly  serrated,  very  une- 
qual at  the  base,  but  not  elongated  at  the  extremity,  and  are  of  a  rather  rigid, 
firm  substance.  The  surface  of  both  sides  is  very  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  with- 
out hairs  beneath,  except  the  axillary  pubescence  of  the  ribs,  which  often  forms 
a  narrow,  downy  line  along  the  midrib.  The  flowers  are  nearly  sessile,  with 
fine,  short,  bluntish,  fringed  segments,  and  as  many  long  stamens,  the  anthers 
of  which  are  roundish  heart-shaped.  The  samaree,  which  are  smaller  than  those 
of  most  other  varieties,  are  obovate,  cloven  down  to  the  seeds,  smooth,  and  often 
of  a  reddish  hue.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Britain,  chiefly  of  England,  in  woods 
and  hedges,  and  forms  the  most  common  elm  in  some  parts  of  Essex.  It  bears 
seeds  in  nearly  as  great  abundance  as  the  Ulmus  c.  montana;  and,  like  that 
variety,  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  by  layers,  and  cuttings  of  the  root,  or  by 
grafting  and  inoculation. 

36.  U.  c.  MONTANA  GLABRA  VEOETA.  VigoTous- growing  Smoothrleaved,  Mountain 
Field  Elm ;  Ulmus  montana  vegeta,  of  Lindley ;  Ulmus  m.  glabra  vegeta,  of 
Loudon;  Huntingdon  Elm,  Chichester  Elm,  Scampston  Elm,  of  the  EngUsh. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  vigorous-growing  kind  of  elm  propagated  in  British  nur- 
series, often  making  shoots  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length  in  one  season ;  and  the 
tree  attaining  a  height  of  upwards  of  thirty  feet  in  ten  years  from  the  graft. 
'^  Having  written  to  Huntingaon,  Chichester,  York,  Newcastle,  and  various  other 

f)laces,"  observes  Mr.  Loudon,  '^  respecting  this  elm,  we  have  received  the  fol- 
owing  information  from  Mr.  John  Wood,  nurseryman  near  Huntingdon,  dated 
November,  1836: — *  The  Huntingdon  elm,'  he  says,  *was  raised  here  about 
eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  by  an  uncle  of  mine,  from  seed  collected  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.   I  have  sent  many  plants  of  it  all  over  the  country ;  and  it  has  been 
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given  oat  from  Norwich,  Bristol,  and  other  places,  under  the  name  of  the  Chi- 
chester elm ;  but  you  may  rely  on  my  word  that  the  Chichester  elm  and  the 
Huntingdon  elm  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  tree  is  the  fastest  grower, 
and  produces  the  best  timber  of  all  the  elms.  I  have  lately  cut  down  some  trees, 
planted  about  forty  years  ago,  and  have  used  the  planks  in  various  ways  in 
house-building.'  "*  •  » 

37.  U.  c.  MONTANA  GLABRA  MAJOR.  Larger  Sffunahrleaved  Mountain  Field  Elm  ; 
Ulmus  m.  glabra  major j  of  Loudon ;  a  Canterbury  seedUng,  of  more  vigorous 
growth  than  the  Ulmus  c.  montana  glabra,  and,  indeed,  is  a  rival  of  the  Hunt- 
ingdon elm,  in  quickness  of  growth.  It  resembles  the  latter  in  its  bark;  but  is 
more  spreading  in  its  branches ;  and  preserves  its  foliage  long  after  that  of  the 
Ulmus  c.  montana  glabra. 

38.  U.  G.  MONTANA  GLABRA  OLANDULosA.  Olandulous-kaved  Smooth-leaved  Moun- 
tain Field  Elm  ;  Ulmus  m.  glabra  glandulasa,  of  Loudon,  with  leaves  very  glan- 
dular beneath. 

39.  U.  c.  MONTANA  GLABRA  LATiFOLiA.  Brood-lcaved  Smooth-leavcd  Mountain 
Field  Elm ;  Ulmus  m.  glabra  latifolia,  of  Loudon,  with  leaves  oblong,  acute, 
and  very  broad. 

40.  U.  c.  MONTANA  GLABRA  MicROPHTLLA.  Smoll-leaved  Smootk^leaTpod  Mountain 
Field  Elm  ;  Ulmus  m.  glabra  microphyUa,  of  Loudon. 

41.  U.  c.  MONTANA  GLABRA  PENDULA.  jPendtdous -branched  Smooth-leaved  Moun- 
tain Field  Elm ;  Ulmus  m.  glabra  pendula,  of  Loudon ;  Downton  Elm,  of  the 
English ;  a  tree  raised  in  1810,  in  Smith's  nursery,  at  Worcester,  from  seeds 
obtained  from  a  tree  in  Nottinghamshire.  Mr.  Knight,  of  Downton  Castle,  pur- 
chased some  trees  from  this  nursery ;  and  one  of  them  turned  out  to  be  that  weep- 
ing variety,  which  has  since  obtamed  the  name  of  the  ^'  Downton  Elm."  ''  On 
writing  to  Mr.  Smith,"  observes  Loudon,  '^  to  endeavour  to  get  some  information 
respecting  the  trees  that  produced  the  seed,  he  informs  u;s  in  answer,  that,  after 
making  every  inquiry  in  Nottinghamshire,  respecting  these  trees,  he  finds,  '  they 
were  a  mixture  of  wych  and  English ;  probably  they  were  all  planted  as  English ; 
but  being  grafted  trees,  and  being  planted  by  the  side  of  a  public  road,  they  might 
have  been  broken  oflf  at  the  graft,  when  young.  At  any  rate,  the  plants  produced 
from  the  seeds  were  a  complete  mixture  of  the  English  and  wych  elms,  both  by 
their  leaves  and  their  manner  of  growth.  The  original  trees  in  Nottinghamshire 
have  been  long  since  cut  down,  and  the  ground  built  upon.  The  plants  which  I 
raised,  not  meeting  with  a  ready  sale,  I  grafted  them  with  the  common  English 
elm,  which  is  more  in  demand  in  this  neighbourhood.'  Mr.  Knieht  observes  that 
the  '  Downton  elm  is  more  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its  form  and  growth, 
than  for  its  value  as  a  timber  tree.'  " 

42.  U.  c.  MONTANA  GLABRA  VARIBGATA.  Voriegoted-leaved  Smooth-leaved  Mountain 
Field  Elm;  Ulmus  m.  glabra  variegata^  of  Loudon,  with  variegated  leaves. 

Oeography  and  History.  The  Ulmus  campestris  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe,  the  west  of  Asia,  and  of  Barbary.  In  France  and  Spain,  it  is> 
found  in  great  abundance ;  and  many  botanists  consider  it  as  a  native  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  as  this  tree  seldom  ripens  its  seeds  in  Britain,  though  it  does  so  freely, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  truly  indigenous  to 
that  island.  According  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  it  is  found  wild  in  woods  and  hedges 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire, 
and  in  Sussex  and  Norfolk. 

This  tree  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  it  appears  evident  from  Pliny 
mentioning  that  they  had  two  distinct  kinds  of  elm,  one  inhabiting  the  mountains, 
and  the  other  the  plains.    The  Romans,  he  adds,  had  four  kinds;  the  "  moun- 

*  Arboretam  Bntannicam,  iii.,  p.  1404. 
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tain,"  or  "  tall  elm,"  (Ulmus  atinia,)  which  corresponas  to  the  Ulmus  campestris; 
the  "Gaulic  elm;"  the  "elm  of  Italy,"  which  had  its  leaves  in  tufts;  and  the 
"  wild  elm." 

In  Britain,  the  elm  has  been  planted  from  time  immemorial,  or,  at  least, 
from  the  eri  of  the  possession  of  that  island  by  the  Romans ;  probably,  haviiig 
been  brought  over,  as  was  conjectured  by  Dr.  Walker,  during  the  Crusades.  The 
oldest  trees  on  record  are,  perhaps,  a  beautiful  group  at  Mongewell,  in  Oxfoid- 
shire,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Leland,  in  the  reign  of  Querai  Bliza- 
beih.  The  largest  of  these  trees,  according  to  Mr.  Loudon,  is  seventy-nine  feet 
high,  fourteen  feet  in  circumference  at  three  feet  above  the  ground,  with  a  head 
sixty-five  feet  in  diameter.  There  are,  doubtless,  much  older  trees  in  England ; 
for  the  elm,  being  of  much  less  national  importance  than  the  oak,  has  never  pos- 
sessed the  same  attractions  for  antiquaries.  Evelyn,  to  prove  that  the  elm  attains 
a  '^prodigious  growth  in  less  than  a  person's  age,"  mentions  a  tree,  which  he  bad 
seen  '^  planted  by  the  hand  of  a  countess,  living  not  long  since,  which  was  near 
twelve  feet  compass,  and  of  a  height  proportionable."  *****  "  Mine  own 
hands,"  he  adds,  "  measured  a  table  more  than  once,  of  about  five  feet  in  breadth, 
nine  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  six  inches  thick,  all  entire  and  clear.  This,  cut 
out  of  a  tree  felled  by  my  father's  order,  was  made  a  pastry  board.  *****  The 
incomparable  walks  at  the  royal  palaces,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  were 
planted  with  this  majestic  tree."  These  elms  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  that 
were  planted  in  Spain ;  and  Baron  Dillon  tells  us  that,  when  he  saw  thein,  about 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  they  were  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  a  healthy  state. 
Several  of  these  trees  were  still  in  existence,  as  lately  as  1833.  The  plants  were 
taken  from  Britain,  by  Philip  II.,  who  had  married  Mary  Tudor,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIIL,  and  queen  of  England.  In  Scotland,  the  English  elm  was  hardly 
known  before  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Dr.  Walker  mentions  it,  in  1780, 
as  being  nowhere  found  in  that  country  of  a  large  size ;  but,  as  promising  to 
afford  a  much  greater  quantity  of  wood  than  the  ^otch  elm,  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  He  particularizes  a  tree  planted  in  1771,  which,  in  1799,  was  thirty-five 
feet  high.  In  Ireland,  the  English,  or  narrow-leaved  elm,  is  said,  in  Mackay's 
"Flora  Hibernica,"  to  be  abundant,  but  scarcely  indigenous. 

Among  the  recorded  trees  of  this  species,  in  Britain,  perhaps  there  are  none 
more  remarkable  than  the  "Crawley  Elm,"  which  has  been  figured  by  Strutt,  in 
his  "  Sylva  Britannica,  as  well  as  by  Loudon,  in  his  "  Arboretum  Britannicum," 
and  stands  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Brighton.  According  to  the  last- 
named  gentleman,  it  is  seventy  feet  high,  with  a  trunk,  which  is  hollow,  sixty- 
one  feet  in  circumference  on  the  exterior,  at  the  ground,  and  thirty-five  feet  round 
the  inside,  at  two  feet  from  the  base.  There  is  a  regular  door  to  the  cavity  of 
this  tree,  the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  the  lord  of  the  manor;  but  it  is  opened  on 
particular  occasions,  when  the  neighbours  meet  to  regale  themselves  in  its  inte- 
rior, where  there  is  a  room,  with  a  floor  paved  with  bricks,  sufficiently  capacious 
to  contain  a  party  of  twelve  or  more  persons.  Madame  de  Genlis  says,  a  poor 
'  woman  gave  birth  to  an  infant  in  the  hollow  of  this  tree,  where  she  afterwards 
resided  for  a  long  time. 

At  Coombe  Abbey,  in  Warwickshire,  there  is  an  Ulmus  campestris  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  nine  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  an 
ambitus  or  spread  of  branches  of  seventy-four  feet.  It  is  estimated  to  be  over  two 
hundred  years  of  age. 

The  principal  public  avenues  of  elms,  in  England,  are  in  St.  James'  Park,  and 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford ;  and  there  are  also  some  very  fine  ones  on  private 
gentlemen's  seats,  especially  at  White  Knights,  near  Reading,  at  Littlecote  Hall, 
and  at  Strathfieldsaye. 

One  of  the  largest  trees  of  this  species  in  Scotland,  is  at  Wemyss  Castle,  in 
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^^  Fireshire,  which  is  ninety  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  nine  feet  and  three  inches  in 

'^  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  of  fifty-one  feet. 

In  Ireland,  the  dimensions  of  several  elms  are  recorded  by  Hayes,  though  the 

*  species  is  not  named,  it  is  presumed  that  some  of  them  belong  to  the  Ulmus  cam- 

^  pestris.     Near  Arklow,  at  Sheiton,  an  elm  had  a  trunk  five  feet  and  four  inches  in 

^  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.    In  the  county  of  Kildare,  there  stood  an  elm, 

^i  which,  till  the  year  1762,  was,  perhaps,  the  finest  tree  of  the  species  in  the  world. 

^  The  diameter  of  the  head,  taken  from  the  extremities  of  the  lower  branches, 

^  exceeded  thirty-four  yards ;  but  in  the  end  of  that  year  the  two  principal  arms 

»^  fell  from  the  trunk  one  night,  apparently  from  their  own  weight,  as  the  weather 

:i  was  perfectly  calm.     The  timber  contained  in  these  branches  sold  for  five  guin- 

B?  eas.     In  this  situation  the  tree  continued  till  the  winter  of  1776,  when  a  violent 

a  storm  tore  up  the  whole  by  the  roots,  with  a  great  mass  of  soil  and  rock  adhering 
to  them.    Some  time  previous  to  this,  the  trunk  had  been  carefully  measured,  and 

0  was  found  to  be  thirty-eight  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference.     It  had  been  hol- 

1  low  for  many  years ;  and  the  value  of  its  timber  by  no  means  answered  what 
r  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  sale  of  the  two  branches  in  1762.     There  is 

'  said  to  be  no  certain  record  as  to  the  age  of  this  tree ;  but  popular  tradition  sup- 

<<  poses  it  to  have  been  planted  by  the  monks  of  St.  Wolstan,  some  time  before  the 

IT  dissolution  of  that  monastery,  which  happened  in  the  year  1538.     In  Kilkenny, 

at  Mount  Juliet,  there  is  an  Ulmus  campestris  one  hundred  and  two  feet  in  height, 
a  with  a  trunk  four  feet  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  of  thirty-two 
feet.  An  elm,  at  Carton,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  is  fourteen  feet  and 
^  eight  inches  in  circumference  near  the  base,  diminishing  like  the  shaft  of  a  Doric 
.r  column,  and  being  thirteen  feet  in  girth,  at  sixteen  feet  from  the  ground. 
fv  The  most  remarkable  Ulmus  c.  montana  on  record,  as  growing  in  England, 

^.  is  mentioned  by  Cook,  in  his  treatise  on  *'  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees."  It  stood  in 
^  Sir  Walter  Bagot's  Park,  in  StaflFordshire,  and  attained  the  height  of  one  hundred 
„  and  twenty  feet,  with  a  trunk  seventeen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the 
|r  ground.  It  required  two  men  five  days  to  fell  it,  and  it  contained  forty-eight  loads 
jjj  of  wood  in  the  head ;  and  yielded  eight  pairs  of  naves ;  eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  of  boards  and  planks ;  and  the  whole  tree  was  estimated  to 
J       weigh  ninety-seven  tons. 

^,  One  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Ulmus  c.  montana,  in 

g      Scotland,  is  growing  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  in  Perthshire,  and  is  figured  by  Mr. 
^       Loudon,  in  his  *'  Arboretum  Britannicum."     He  represents  it  to  be  seventy  feet 
high,  with  a  trunk  six  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  of  sixty  feet. 

In  Ireland,  at  Bawn,  near  Mansfieldtown,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  there  is  a 
remarkable  Ulmus  c.  montana,  which  is  considered  to  be  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  old.  In  1839,  it. was  seventy  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  nine 
feet  and  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  five  feet  and  four  inches,  at  six  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  with  a  head  ninety  feet  in  diameter. 

In  France,  the  elm  was  scarcely  known,  as  an  ornamental  tree,  till  the  time  of 
Francis  I. ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  first  planted  there  to  adorn  public  walks 
about  the  year  1640.  It  was  afterwards  planted  largely,  particularly  in  church- 
yards, by  Sully,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  and,  by  the  desire  of  that  king,  who, 
according  to  Evelyn,  expressed  a  wish  to  have  it  planted  in  all  the  highways  in 
France,  it  became  the  tree  most  generally  adopted  for  promenades  and  hedge- 
rows. Many  old  trees  existed  at  the  period  of  the  first  French  revolution,  which 
were  called  "Sully,"  or  "Rosni,"  and  "Henri  Quatre;"  names  that  had  been 
given  them  apparently  to  commemorate  their  illustrious  planters.  Bosc  states  that 
he  himself  haa  seen  some  of  these  elms  in  Burgundy,  with  trunks  from  four  to  five 
feet  in  diameter,  which,  though  hollow,  yet  supported  heads  capable  of  sheltering 
some  thousands  of  men.  It  is  said  that  Henry  IT.  planted  an  elm  in  the  garden 
62 
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of  the  Luxembourg,  at  Paris,  which  stood  until  it  was  destroyed,  in  the  rerola- 
tion,  last  referred  to.  There  are  many  fine  avenues  of  elms  existing  in  Francey  at 
the  present  day,  particularly  those  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  at  Versailles. 

Among  the  largest  existing  trees  of  the  Uimus  campestris  in  France,  is  one  at 
Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerri^res,  which,  in  eighty  years  after  planting, 
had  attained  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  with  a  trunk  six  feet  in  diameter. 

In  Italy,  at  Monza,  there  is  an  Ulmus  campestris,  which,  in  twenty-nine  years 
after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  seventy-five  feet,  with  a  trunk  one  foot 
and  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  of  forty-five  feet  In  the  same  place 
there  is  also  an  Ulmus  c.  suberosa,  of  about  the  same  age  and  dimensions. 

In  Switzerland,  near  Morges,  there  stood  an  Ulmus  campestris,  which  was 
blown  down  some  years  since,  that  had  a  trunk  seventeen  feet  and  seven  inchei 
in  diameter,  and  was  estimated  to  be  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  old. 

The  precise  date  at  which  the  Ulmus  campestris  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  is  uncertain.  There  are  many  trees  of  this  species,  and  of  the 
Ulmus  c.  montana,  growing  within  the  environs  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts, 
which,  from  their  dimensions,  must  somewhat  exceed  one  hundred  years  of  age 
The  largest  specimen  of  the  species  we  have  met  with,  is  on  the  seat  of  Hr. 
Henry  Codman,  in  Roxbury,  which  has  attained  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet, 
with  a  trunk  sixteen  feet  in  circumference,  at  three  feet  above  the  ground. 
Among  the  eleven  individuals  which  stand  in  Tremont  street,  in  Boston,  opposite 
the  Granary  Cemetery,  there  are  several  that  measure  nine  feet  in  circumference, 
at  about  a  yard  above  the  pavement.  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Welles, 
these  trees  were  planted  by  Major  Adino  Paddock,  and  John  Ballard,  in  the  year 
1762. 

In  the  Park,  at  New  York,  near  the  north-westerly  comer  of  the  City  Hall, 
there  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Ulmus  campestris,  which  has  attained  a 
height  of  about  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter. 

Poeticcd,  MythologiccUj  and  Legendary  Allusions.  The  ancient  poets  fre- 
quently mention  the  elm,  which,  in  common  with  many  other  trees  bearing  ines- 
culent fruit,  was  devoted  by  them  to  the  infernal  gods.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
considered  all  as  funeral  trees  which  produced  no  fruit  fit  for  the  use  of  man. 
Homer  alludes  to  this,  when  he  tells  us,  in  the  ^'  Iliad,"  that  Achilles  raised  a 
monument  to  the  father  of  Andromache  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  elms, — 

"  JoTe'a  tylran  daaghtera  bade  tbair  elira  beatow 
A  barren  ahade,  and  in  his  honoar  grow." 

And  in  more  modern  times,  Strutt  informs  us,  in  his  "Sylva  Britannica,"  that 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  Durham,  erected  an  urn  in  the  midst  of  the  grove  of 
elms,  at  Mongewell,  in  Oxfordshire,  inscribing  thereon,  to  the  memory  of  two 
highly  valued  friends,  the  following  classical  fragment, — 

"  In  thia  once-faToured  walk,  beneath  theae  dmei 
Where  thickened  foliage,  to  tlie  aolar  raj 
Impenrioua,  aheda  a  venerable  gloom, 
Oft  in  inatnictive  conrerae  we  beguiled 
The  fervid  time,  which  each  returning  jrear 
To  frieodship'a  call  devoted.    Such  ttUDgs  wen; 
But  are,  alaa !  no  more." 
• 

Where,  he  observes,  "it  was  delightful  for  him  to  contemplate  wandering,  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  amidst  shades  with  which  he  was  almost  coeval,  and  which,  in 
freshness  and  tranquillity,  afforded  most  suitable  emblems  of  his  own  green  and 
venerable  old  age." 

Ovid  tells  us  that,  when  Orpheus  returned  to  earth  after  his  descent  into  the 
infernal  regions,  his  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice  were  so  pathetic,  that 
the  earth  opened,  and  the  elm  and  other  trees  sprang  up  to  give  him  shade 
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Virgil,  in  his  '^  Georgics,"  mentions  that  the  Roman  husbandmen  bent  the  young 
elms,  while  growing,  into  the  proper  shape  for  the  burysy  or  plough-tail, — 

"  YouDg  Elmfl  with  early  force  in  copses  bow, 
Fit  hr  the  figure  of  the  crooked  plough." 

The  elm  was  planted  by  the  Romans  for  supporting  the  vine;  and  it  is  still  so 
employed,  along  with  the  Lombardy  poplar,  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Columella 
informs  us  that  vineyards,  with  elm-trees  as  props  were  named  ^'  arbusta,"  the 
vines  themselves  being  called  '^  arbustivsB  vilis,"  to  distinguish  them  from  others 
raised  in  more  confined  situations.  Once  in  two  years,  the  elms  were  carefully 
pruned,  to  prevent  their  leaves  from  overshadowing  the  grapes ;  and  this  opera- 
tion being  deemed  of  great  importance,  Corydon  is  reproached  by  Virgil,  for  the 
double  neglect  of  suffering  both  his  elms  and  vines  to  remain  unpruned, — 

"  Simiputata  tibi  frondoaa  ritis  in  ulmo  eeL"  • 

Your  Tine  half-pruned  upon  the  leafy  elm. 

The  use,  however,  which  the  Romans  made  of  the  elm,  as  a  prop  to  the  vine,  has 
given  rise  to  the  most  numerous  allusions  to  this  tree  by  the  poets,  not  only 
ancient,  but  modern.  Ovid  makes  Vertumnus  allude  to  it,  when  he  is  recommend- 
ing matrimony  to  Pomona, — 

("If  that  fair  elm  '  he  cried, ' alone  should  stand, 

No  grapes  would  gtow  with  gold,  and  tempt  the  band ; 
Or  if  that  Tine  wiiliout  her  elm  should  grow, 
T  would  creep,  a  poor  neglected  slirub,  below.' " 

Milton,  in  describing  the  occupations  of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  Paradise,  says, — 

"They  led  the  Tine 
To  wed  her  elm ;  she,  spoused,  about  him  twinsa 
Her  marriageable  arms;  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  the  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barran  leaTes.'^ 

Tasso  alludes  to  the  same  custom,  in  the  passage, — 

"  The  married  elm  «1  with  hie  fruitful  yina." 

And  Beaumont,  when  he  says, — 

"  The  amonras  yine 
IHd  with  the  fair  and  straight-limbed  Elm  entwine." 

Wordsworth,  also,  speaks  of  it,  in  that  beautiful  reflection,  the  "Pillar  of  Trajan," — 

"  So,  pleased  with  purple  clusters  to  entwine 
Some  lofty  Elm-tree,  mounts  the  daring  Tine." 

Cowper  very  accurately  sketches  the  variety  of  form  in  the  elm,  and  alludes  to 
the  different  sites  where  it  is  to  be  found.  In  the  "  Task,"  he  first  introduces 
this  tree  rearing  its  lofty  head  by  the  river's  brink, — 

"  There,  fast  rooted  in  his  banlr. 
Stand,  neTer  oTerloolced,  our  faTourite  elms, 
That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut." 

Then  he  gives  an  enchanting  scene,  where  a  lowly  cot  is  surrounded  by  these 
trees, — 

"  *T  is  perched  upon  the  green  hilUtop,  but  close 
EnTironed  with  a  ring  of  branching  elots, 
That  OTerhang  the  thatch." 


And  he  then  introduces  us  to  a  grove  of  elms,- 


"The  groye  recelTes  ua  next ; 
Between  the  upright  shafts  of  whose  tall  eloM 
ViTe  may  discern  the  thresher  at  his  task." 


f  • 
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In  many  parts  of  Britain,  the  wych  elm,  (Ulmus  c.  montana,)  or  witch  head, 
as  it  is  still  occasionally  called,  has  long  been  considered  a  preservative  againrt 
witches;  probably  from  the  coincidence  between  the  words  wych  and  wiicfu  la 
some  of  the  midland  counties,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  said  that  a  littk 
cavity  is  made  in  the  churn,  to  receive  a  small  portion  of  witch  hazel,  without 
which,  the  dairy-maids  imagine  that  they  would  not  be  able  '^to  get  the  butter 
to  come."  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  European  hunters  were  accus- 
tomed to  hang  the  skins  of  the  wolves  they  had  killed  in  the  chase,  on  the  elms 
in  the  churchyards,  as  a  kind  of  trophy.* 

Soil  and  SUuaiion.  The  Ulmus  campestris.  delights  in  a  soimd,  sweet,  and 
fertile  soil,  which  is  rather  moist  and  loamy  ;  and  thrives  best  in  an  open  sitoa^ 
tion,  such  as  good  pasture  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  or  smaller  streaiDs. 
"  The  propriety  of  planting  the  elm,"  says  Marshall,  in  his  work  on  **  Plantiog 
and  IJrUral  Ornament,"  '^  depends  entirely  upon  the  soil.  It  is  the  height  of  foUj 
to  plant  it  upon  light  sandy  soil.  There  is  not,  generally  speaking,  a  good  elm 
in  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk.  By  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  size  of  a  man's 
waist,  they  begin  to  decay  at  the  heart ;  and,  if  not  taken  at  the  critical  time, 
they  presently  become  useless  as  timber.  This  is  the  case  in  all  light  soils.  It 
is  in  stiff,  strong  land  which  the  elm  delights.  It  is  observable,  however,  that 
here  it  grows  comparatively  slow.  In  light  land,  especially  if  it  be  rich,  its 
growth  is  very  rapid;  but  its  wood  is  light,  porous,  and  of  little  value,  compared 
with  that  grown  upon  strong  land,  which  is  of  a  closer,  stronger  texture,  and  at 
the  heart  will  have  the  colour,  and  almost  the  hardness  and  heaviness  of  iroo. 
On  such  soils,  the  elm  becomes  profitable,  and  is  one  of  the  four  canUncd  trees, 
which  ought,  above  all  others,  to  engage  the  planter's  attention ;  it  will  bear  a 
very  wet  situation." 

Prapagation  and  Culture,  The  Ulmus  campestris  produces  an  abundance 
of  suckers  from  the  roots,  both  near  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  steiQ; 
and  throughout  Europe,  these  afford  the  most  ready  mode  of  propagation,  and 
that  which  appears  to  have  been  most  generally  adopted  till  the  establishment  of 
regular  commercial  nurseries ;  the  suckers  having  been  procured  from  the  roots 
of  grown-up  trees,  in  hedge-rows,  parks  or  plantations.  In  Britain,  the  present 
mode  of  propagation  is  by  layers  from  stocks,f  or  by  grafting  on  the  Scotch  elm 
(Ulmus  c.  montana.)  The  layers  are  made  in  autumn,  or  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  and  become  sufficiently  rooted  to  be  taken  off  in  a  year.  Grafting  is 
generally  performed  by  the  "  whip"  or  "splice"  mode,  near  the  root,  in  spring; 
and  the  plants  make  shoots  of  three  or  four  feet  in  length  the  same  year.  Few 
plants  succeed  more  readily  by  grafting  than  the  elm ;  so  much  so,  that  when 
the  graft  is  made  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  scion  tied  on  with  mat- 
ting, the  mere  earthing  of  the  plants  from  the  soil,  in  the  mtervals  between  the 
rows,  will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  claying.  It  has  been  recommended  that  the 
graft  be  made  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  collar,  in  order  to  lessen  the  risk  of 
the  scion,  when  it  becomes  a  tree  throwing  out  roots,  which,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  varieties,  would  become  troublesome  by  their  suckers.  Budding  is 
sometimes'  performed,  but  less  frequently.    On  the  continent  of  Europe,  plants 

*  See  Loudon's  Arboretum  Britannicam,  ili.  p.  1382 ;  also  Woodland  Gleanings,  p.  30  et  seq. 

f  The  process  of  producing  layers  consists  in  bending  the 
young  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  into  the  soil  to  a  certain 
depth,  and  elevating  their  tops  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
in  an  upward  direction,  as  denoted  in  the  adjoining  figure.  In 
time,  the  buried  parts  of  these  branches  take  root,  and  finally 
become  perfect  plants.    The  ground  should  be  kept  quite  clear     __^^_  _,  _ 
of  weeds,  and  the  layers  should  be  watered  in  dry  weather  j     "^^g?:^ 
and,  when  sufficienUy  rooted,  thev  should  be  carefully  sepa-       '  ^-^.i^ 
rated  from  the  stoolf  or  parent  plant,  with  all  the  rootlets  attached  to  them,  and  planted  in  nnzseiy 
lines,  or  in  the  situations  where  they  are  permanently  to  remain. 
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^  are  very  often  procured  from  stools,  simply  by  heaping  up  earth  about  the  shoots 
I  which  proceed  from  them.  These  shoots  throw  out  roots  into  the  earth ;  and, 
|v  after  growing  three  or  four  years,  during  which  time  they  acquire  the  height  of 
J  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  they  are  clipped  off,  when  they  are  either  planted  in  the  sites 
,  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  or  in  nursery  lines.  When  they  are  trans- 
]  planted  to  their  final  situations,  the  side  shoots  are  cut  off,  and  the  main  stem  is 
,    headed  down  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet;  so  that  newly-planted  trees  ap- 

pear  to  be  nothing  more  than  naked  truncheons.  The  first  year,  a  great  many 
.  shoots  are  produced  from  the  upper  extremity  of  each  plant;  and  in  the  autumn 
!;  of  that  year,  or  in  the  second  spring,  their  shoots  are  all  cut  off  but  one,  which 
I  soon  forms  an  erect  stem,  and  a  tree  with  as  regular  a  head  as  if  no  decapitation 
i^  had  taken  place.  This  mode  corresponds  with  the  recommendation  of  Evelyn, 
^  to  plant  trees  about  the  "scantling  of  your  leg,  and  to  trim  off  their  heads  at  five 
^    or  six  feet  in  height;"  and  also  with  Gate's  mode  of  having  the  stems  five 

or  six  fingers  thick,  who  says  that  '^  you  can  hardly  plant  an  elm  too  big,,  pro- 
[;  vided  you  trim  the  roots  and  cut  off  the  head."  All  the  avenues  and  rows  of 
^  elm-trees,  in  Europe,  it  is  said,  were  planted  in  this  manner,  previously  to  about 
^  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and,  according  to  M.  Poiteau,  the  same  practice 
^  is  still  the  most  general  in  France.  In  Britain,  young  elms  having  been  two  or 
i^  three  times  transplanted  in  the  nurseries,  are  removed  to  their  final  situations,  with-* 
J^'  out  heading  down ;  and,  in  the  moist  climate  of  that  country,  they  grow  vigorously 
*  the  first  year  without  much  pruning.  But,  in  the  south  ot  Europe,  where  the  cli- 
^  mate  of  summer  is  hotter  and  more  arid,  and  is  attended  with  a  consequent  increased 
**  evaporation  from  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  trees  are  liable  to  be  killed  when  trans- 
^-    planted  with  all  their  branches  on ;  and  hence  the  mode  of  depriving  them  of  their 

branches  as  described  above.  For  similar  reasons,  the  same  practice  is  requisite 
^    in  the  United  States  to  ensure  success.     In  France  and  Belgium,  the  Ulmus  cam- 

-  pestris  is  the  most  common  tree  planted  by  road  sides,  and  along  the  boulevards 

-  and  streets  of  cities  and  towns ;  and,  in  such  cases,  a  large  pit  is  previously  dug, 
^     four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  depth ;  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  fine,  rich  mould  is  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots 

'  of  the  trees,  and  the  pit  filled  with  the  best  part  of  the  soil,  which  had  been  pre- 
^  viously  dug  out  of  it.  During  the  first  summer,  water  is  regularly  supplied,  and 
^  the  trees,  or  rather  stumps,  grow  freely ;  very  little  attention  being  required  afier- 
^  wards,  except  to  encourage  the  leading  shoots,  and  to  shorten  in,  the  lateral 
branches,  so  as  to  encourage  the  plants  to  assume  a  tree-like  form.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  the  south  of  France,  the  Ulmus  campestris  occa- 
sionally bears  seeds,  which  are  sometimes  sown  by  nurserymen,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure new  varieties,  and  by  the  managers  of  the  national  forests,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  plants,  at  a  cheap  rate ;  but  in  Britain,  this  tree  very  rarely  ripens 
seeds,  or  produces  them  at  all ;  nevertheless,  it  has  done  so,  in  a  few  places,  as 
in  Lea  Park,  near  Littlebourne,  about  four  miles  from  Canterbury.  It  is  observed 
by  Bosc,  that  some  of  the  more  remarkable  varieties,  such  as  the  twisted  elm, 
(Ulmus  c.  tortuosa,)  &c.,  come  tolerably  true  from  seeds,  speaking  of  the  mass 
of  young  plants ;  but  that  among  these  are  constantly  to  be  found  numerous  sub- 
varieties.  The  seeds,  which  fall  from  the  trees  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  are 
swept  up  and  immediately  sown  in  beds  of  light,  rich  soil ;  being  placed  about 
I  an  inch  apart  every  way,  they  are  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  an  eighth  of  an 
I  inch.  The  plants  come  up  the  same  season,  and  are  fit  for  transplanting  into 
[     nursery  lines  in  the  autumn  following. 

"Of  all  the  European  timber  trees,"  observes  Loudon,  "not  belonging  to  the 

coniferous  family,  except  the  Lombardy  poplars,  the  narrow-leaved  elm,  ^Ulmus 

^      campestris,)  requires  the  least  care  or  pruning  after  it  is  planted;  and,  at  the 

same  time,  no  tree  will  bear  better  than  it  does,  the  knife  or  the  shears.    All 
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the  branches  may  be  cut  from  the  stem,  except  a  small  tuft  at  the  top ;  and  stiD 
the  tree  will  grow  vigarously,  aflfording,  where  that  mode  of  feeditig  cattle  is  con- 
sidered  profitable,  an  ample  crop  of  branches  every  three  or  four  years.  When 
headed  down  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  it  is  very  prolific  of  branches,  as 
a  pollard,  and  will  hve  and  be  productive,  in  this  state,  for  a  great  number  ef 
years.  When  grown  exclusively  for  the  timber  of  its  trunk,  however,  it  reqnim 
to  be  allowed  a  considerable  amplitude  of  head ;  pefhaps  not  less  than  one  third 
of  its  whole  height.  The  timber,  in  this  case,  is  found  to  be  far  more  compact 
and  durable,  though  not  so  curiously  veined  and  variously  coloured  as  it  is  whm 
the  tree  is  allowed  to  produce  branches  from  the  ground  upwards.  The  timber 
of  the  elm,  not  being  remarkable  for  its  durabiUly,  is.  in  old  trees,  very  com- 
monly found  decayed  at  the  heart ;  and  this  is  generally  the  case,  even  when 
the  exterior  circumference  of  the  trunk  is  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state,  and 
prolific  of  branches.  The  most  profitable  age  for  felling  the  elm  is  between 
seventy  and  eighty  years ;  and  if  the  trunk  is  disbarked  a  year  before  it  is  cot 
down,  the  wood  will  be  more  thoroughly  seasoned."* 

Accidents,  Diseases,  and  Insects.  The  Ubnus  campestris,  from  the  straight- 
ness,  toughness,  and  strength  of  its  trunk,  in  proportion  to  its  head,  is  not  liable 
to  be  injured  by  high  winds,  except  at  an  advanced  age,  in  yielding  at  the  roots, 
— an  accident  which  much  more  frequently  befalls  this  tree  than  the  American 
species,  as  was  fairly  tested  on  Boston  Common,  in  the  memorable  gale  of  Sep- 
tember, 1815,  when  several  English  elms,  in  the  Mall,  were  uprooted,  while  the 
native  species,  by  their  side,  withstood  the  blast  with  but  slight  injury.  The 
European  elm,  however,  is  subject  to  many  diseases,  and  is  very  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  insects.  The  principal  disease  with  which  it  is  assailed,  is  a  species 
of  ulceration,  appearing  on  the  body  of  the  tree,  according  to  Michanx,  "  at  a 
height  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  which  discharges  a  great  quan- 
tity of  sap.'*  " The  disease  penetrates  gradually,"  he  adds,  "into  the  interior 
of  the  tree,  and  corrupts  its  substance.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  cure 
it  in  the  beginning,  and  to  arrest  its  progress,  but  hitherto  without  success.  The 
best  treatment  is  to  pierce  the  tree  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  with  an 
auger,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  malady,  which  is  manifested  by  the  flowing  of 
the  sap."  The  matter  discharged  by  this  ulcer  has  been  analysed  by  M.  Yan- 
quelin,  and  found  to  contain  carbonates  of  lime,  potash,  and  of  magnesia,  and  sul- 
phate of  potash.  The  mode  of  treatment  recommended  in  the  "  Nouveau  Coats 
d' Agriculture,"  is  to  pierce  the  ulcer  as  above  advised  by  Michaux,  and  then  to 
dress  the  wound  with  powdered  charcoal,  or  a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  clay. 
This  species,  when  grown  in  an  unsuitable  soil,  that  is,  in  one  which  is  either 
excessively  wet  or  extremely  dry,  is  very  subject  to  a  disease  called  ccarcinoms. 
It  shows  itself  by  the  extravasated  cambium  forming  long,  black  streaks  down 
the  bark,  and  by  its  sweetness,  attracts  numerous  insects,  of  several  tribes,  to  fe^ 
upon  it.  Mr.  Spence  thinks  that  this  disease,  very  probably,  is  caused  by  the 
scolyti.  '<  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  in  a  communication  to  Mr.  Loudon,  '*  many 
elms  pierced  by  these  insects,  where  the  extravasated  cambium  partly  oozed  oni 
in  white  masses,  like  gum,  or  manna,  and  partly  formed  long,  black  streaks  down 
the  bark,  and  numerous  insects  were  attracted  to  feed  on  it." 

Among  the  insects  attacking  the  Ulmus  campestris,  is  what  is  vulgarly  called 
the  elm  flea,  (Haltica,^  which  devours  the  leaves,  but  is  said  to  do  no  serious 
injury  to  the  tree  itself.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  insect,  covered  with  a  brilliant 
cuirass  of  green  and  gold,  and  having  the  thighs  of  its  hinder  legs  so  large  as  to 
appear  almost  round.  They  are  so  lively  and  so  quick  in  their  movements,  that, 
though  a  branch  may  appear  covered  with  them  one  moment,  the  next  they  will 

*  Arboretum  BritaBnicom,  iii.,  p.  1384. 
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all  have  vanished.  The  larvae  are  small  and  slender,  and  devour  the  leaves 
with  equal  avidity  as' the  perfect  insect.  Sometimes  small  bladders  or  galls  are 
produced  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm,  by  the  puncture  of  some  kind  of  insect,  (pro- 
bably a  cynips,)  which  are  at  first  green,  but  afterwards  turn  black.  Each  of 
these  galls  contain  a  fluid,  which,  according  to  Du  Hamel,  is  called  elm  balm, 
and  was  formerly  employed  for  the  cure  of  recent  wounds.. 

In  the  "  Nouveau  Cours  d' Agriculture,"  there  are  mentioned  four  other  insects 
that  prey  upon  the  elm.  The  first  is  the  larva  of  the  Bombyx  chrysorrhtBa^  of 
Fabricius,  which  destroys  the  leaf-buds  and  leaves  entirely,  so  as  to  give  the 
tree,  in  spring,  the  appearance  of  winter.  The  second  is  the  Oaleruca  'ubnarien-- 
sis,  of  Fabricius,  a  coleopterous  insect,  the  larvss  of  which,  in  some  seasons, 
entirely  destroy  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves  of  the  elms,  in  the  public  prome- 
nades both  in  Britain  and  in  continental  Europe.  These  larvse  are  of  a  blackish 
colour,  and  exhale,  when  crushed,  a  most  disagreeable  odour.  The  moment 
they  are  touched,  they  coil  up,  and  sufier  themselves  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
perfect  insect  is  extremely  sluggish  in  its  movements,  feigning  death,  in  cases 
of  danger,  rather  than  unfolding  its  wings  to  fly  away.  It  conceals  itself  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark,  also  imder  stones,  and  between  the  bricks  of  walls ;  and 
sometimes  will  produce  three  generations  in  the  course  of  one  sununer.  The 
third  is  a  species  of  goat-moth,  {Cossus  ligniperda,  of  Fabricius,)  the  larva  of 
which  is  about  three  inches  long,  with  its  body  sprinkled  with  slender  hairs; 
being  of  a  reddish-brown  on  the  back,  becoming  yellow  beneath,  with  eight 
breathing-holes  on  the  sides,  and  a  black  head.  It  exhales  a  most  disagreeable 
goat-like  odour,  which  is  produced  by  an  oily  and  very  acrid  liquor,  that  it  dis- 
charges at  its  mouth,  and  the  use  of  which  is  supposed  to  soften  the  wood  before 
it  devours  it.  The  pupa  is  brown,  the  abdominal  segments  bearing  two  rows 
of  spines,  directed  backwards.  Before  entering  into  its  chrysalis  state,  which 
sometimes  takes  place  under  ground,  the  larva  spins  a  strong  web,  intermixed 
with  particles  of  wood,  that  constitutes  its  cocoon.  The  perfect  insect  has  dark- 
gray  wings,  clouded  with  dark-brown,  and  streaked  with  black.  It  belongs  to 
that  class  of  insects  which  fly  by  night,  and  appears,  in  Europe,  in  the  month  of 
June.  The  female  lays  but  one  set  of  eggs,  but  these  generally  amount  to  one 
thousand  in  number,  and  are  always  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  trees,  whence 
the  larvse  penetrate  the  bark,  wherever  they  can  find  the  easiest  entrance.  The 
eggs  are  small,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  imago ;  and  the  caterpillar,  which 
grows  to  a  large  size,  is  said  to  remain  in  the  larva  state  three  years.  This 
insect,  in  Europe,  not  only  feeds  upon  the  elm,  but  also  preys  upon  the  alder,  the 
oak,  the  ash,  the  walnut,  the  beech,  the  lime,  and  on  some  kinds  of  the  willow, 
and  of  the  poplar.  The  larvae  devour  the  liber  or  inner  bark,  making  long  gal- 
leries in  the  wood,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  those  of  the  wood  leopard 
moth,  (Zeuzera  eesculi,)  in  the  common  pear-tree,  and  finally  destroying  the 
tree.  Many  remedies  have  been  proposed,  but  that  of  Latreille  appears  to  be 
most  approved  of  in  France.  This  consists  in  surrounding  the  base  of  the  tree, 
where  it  has  been  observed  that  the  females  always  deposit  their  eggs,  with  a 
thick  coating  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow-dung,  which  the  insect  cannot  pene- 
trate. The  green  woodpecker  preys  upon  these  caterpillars,  and  its  stomach,  on 
dissection,  emits  an  intolerable  stench.  The  fourth  enemy  to  the  elm,  and  the 
one  which  is  considered  by  far  the  most  injurious,  is  the  larva  of  the  Scolytus 
destrudor ;  but  it  is  sometimes  assisted  in  its  ravages  by  that  of  the  Scolytus 
armatus.  In  about  the  month  of  June  or  July,  the  female  insect  bores  through 
the  bark,  until  she  has  reached  the  point  between  the  soft  wood  and  the  inner 
bark ;  she  then  forms  in  the  latter  a  vertical  channel,  usually  upwards,  of  about 
two  inches  in  length,  on  each  side  of  which  she  deposits  her  eggs,  as  she 
advances,  to  the  number  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  in  all.    ft  appears  probable  that, 
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after  doing  this,  she  dies,  without  making  her  way  out  again,  as  she  may  often 
be  found  dead  at  the  end  of  the  channel.  About  September,  the  larvsc  arc 
hatched,  which  commence  feeding  upon  the  matter  of  the  inner  bark,  at  the 
edge  of  the  channel ;  and,  in  a  very  slight  degree,  on  that  of  the  soft  wood  oppo- 
site, advancing,  as  they  feed,  in  a  course  at  about  right  angles  from  the  primary 
channel,  on  each  side  of  it.  The  true  food  of  the  insect  is  the  inner  bark  ;  and 
the  erosion  of  the  soft  wood  is  so  slight,  as  to  be,  perhaps,  nearly  accidental. 
The  course  of  each  individual  larva,  on  each  side  of  the  primary  channel,  is 
about  parallel  to  that  of  the  larva  next  to  it ;  and  each  forms  a  channel  by  its 
feeding  that  is  enlarged  as  the  larva  increases  in  size.  When  each  larv^a  has 
finished  its  course  of  feeding,  it  stops  in  its  progress,  turns  to  a  pupa,  and  then 
to  a  beetle;  and,  in  the  latter  state,  gnaws  a  straight  hole  through  the  bark. 
These  beetles  begin  to  come  out  in  about  the  end  of  May,  or  the  begimiing  of 
June,  of  the  year  following  that  in  which  the  eggs  were  deposited.  The  sexes 
afterwards  pair,  and  the  females,  bearing  eggs,  pierce  through  the  bark,  as  above 
detailed ;  and  so  on,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  year  to  year.  The 
result  of  the  erosions  of  the  female  parent,  and  of  the  larvae,  in  the  inner  baik  and 
soft  wood,  is  that  of  cutting  oflf  the  vital  connection  between  these  two  parts; 
and,  when  the  erosions  eflfected  in  a  tree  have  become  numerous,  of  occasioning 
its  death,  by  preventing  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  sap.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  female  scolytus  never  attacks  a  tree  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs;  and,  also,  that  trees  sufifering  under  carcinoma 
are  particularly  liable  to  her  ravages.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  these 
insects  seldom  destroy  the  trees  they  attack  the  first  year ;  and  that  they  prefer 
a  tree  that  they  have  already  begun  to  devour,  to  one  that  is  young  and  vigor- 
ous ;  but  they  never  attack  a  tree  that  is  entirely  dead.  Yet  it  is  true  that  both 
the  males  and  females  pierce  young  and  healthy  trees  for  the  purpose  of  eating 
the  inner  bark,  which  constitutes  their  principal  food ;  and  that  the  numerous 
holes  which  they  thus  cause,  partly  from  the  loss  of  sap  which  exudes  from  them, 
and  partly  from  the  effect  or  the  rain  that  lodges  in  them,  in  a  few  years  bring 
the  trees,  in  which  they  occur,  into  an  incipient  state  of  decay.  These  trees  are 
indiscriminately  selected  by  the  female  insects  for  the  deposition  of  their  eggs,  just 
as  in  trees  beginning  to  decay  naturally;  and  thus  healthy  trees  are  effectually 
destroyed  by  the  combined  operations,  first  and  last,  of  the  scolyti  of  both  sexes, 
though  not  in  consequence  of  the  sole  deposition  of  the  eggs  of  the  female.  The 
most  eflfectual  mode  recommended  to  prevent  the  future  depredations  of  these 
insects,  is,  first,  to  pare  away,  with  a  spoke-shave,  or  other  tool,  the  rough  exte- 
rior bark  of  the  trees  bearing  the  marks  of  their  ravages ;  and  if  there  be  no  trace 
in  the  inner  bark,  either  of  small  holes  in  old  trees,  or  of  those  superficial  furrows 
which  the  scolyti  of  both  sexes  make  for  food  in  young  trees,  they  may  be  pro- 
nounced as  being  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state.  But  if  the  inner  bark  exhibits 
small  holes  which  communicate  with  channels  as  described  above,  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  determine  whether  the  female  has  already  deposited  her 
eggs  within  it,  or  whether  it  contains  the  young  scolyti  either  in  a  larva  or 
chrysalis  state.  In  order  to  know  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  away,  here  and 
there,  portions  of  the  bark,  quite  into  the  wood ;  and  if  the  existence  of  either 
the  eggs  or  of  the  insects  be  proved,  the  trees  should  be  cut  down,  and  the  bark  be 
taken  ofi^  and  burnt.  Those  trees  pierced  with  exterior  superficial  holes  or  fur- 
rows, which  have  no  larvae  in  them,  are  such  as  have  been  attacked  for  food 
only;  and,  if  they  be  carefully  brushed  over  with  coal-tar,  the  fumes  of  which  is 
highly  oflfensive  to  the  perfect  scolyti,  there  is  every  probability  that  they  will  be 
secure  from  the  future  attacks  of  the  females ;  and  that  the  repetition  of  the  same 
process  in  the  spring,  for  one  or  two  years,  would  enable  them  to  resume  their 
vigour,  and  become  healthy  trees.* 

*  See  Loudon's  Arboretam  Britannicam,  iii.,  p.  1387,  et  seq. 
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Praperiies  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Clmus  campestris  is  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  is  hard  and  fine-grained.  When  green,  It  weighs  nearly  seventy 
pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  and  when  dry,  not  more  than  forty-eight  and  a  halif 
pounds.  It  possesses  greater  lateral  adhesion,  but  less  longitudinal  toughness 
-than  that  of  the  Scotch  elm,  (Ulmus  c.  montana,)  and,  consequently,  does  not 
crack  so  much  as  that  variety  in  drying.  In  ship-building,  it  is  valuable  for 
forming  the  blocks  and  dead-eyes,  and  other  wooaen  fixtures  of  rigging,  bein| 
particularly  suitable  for  these  purposes,  from  its  hard  and^  adhesive  nature,  and 
indisposition  to  crack  or  split,  when  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  moisture  and 
dryness.  One  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  English  elm,  however,  in  ship-build- 
ing, is  for  keels.  In  Norfolk,  the  timber  of  this  tree  is  generally  used  for  naves 
to  wheels ;  and  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  particularly  about  London,  it  is 
also  employed  for  coffins.  Elm  timber  is  also  remarkably  durable  in  water,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  for  piles,  pumps,  water-pipes,  and  for  any  other  similar 
purpose.  It  has  been  used  in  Europe,  from  time  immemorial,  for  water-pipes,  or 
gutters,  for  conveying  the  water  of  salt  springs  to  the  large  boxes  or  pans,  where 
the  watery  particles  are  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  fire ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  called  all  the  places  where  there  were  salt 
springs,  "  wich"  or  "  wych"  (as  Droitwich,  Nantwich,  &c.V,  hence,  probably, 
originated  the  name  ^'  wych  elm,"  which  was  formerly  applied  to  all  British  elms, 
including  the  Ulmus  c.  montana.  The  knobs,  which  grow  upon  old  elms,  are 
sawn  into  thin  plates  by  cabinet-makers,  particularly  in  France  and  Germany ; 
and,  when  polished,  they  exhibit  very  curious  and  beautiful  arrangements  of 
fibre,  which  render  their  wood  exceedingly  ornamental,  for  articles  of  fancy.  As 
fuel,  the  wood  of  the  elm,  according  to  Hartie,  is  to  that  of  beech  as  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  is  to  fifteen  hundred  and  forty ;  and,  as  charcoal,  as  fourteen 
hundred  aiKl  seven  is  to  sixteen  hundred.  The  ashes  of  this  tree  are  rich  in 
alkaline  salts;  and  among  seventy-three  kinds  of  trees,  M.  Wemeck  found  that 
it  occupied  the  tenth  place  in  productiveness  of  potash.  The  inner  bark,  like 
that  of  the  European  lime-tree,  is  sometimes  employed  for  making  bast- mats  and 
ropes.  Young  deer  are  very  fond  of  this  bark ;  and  in  Norway  the  inhabitants 
kiln-dry  it,  and  grind  it  with  corn  to  make  fiour  for  bread.  The  leaves  and 
young  shoots  of  the  elm  were  used  by  the  Romans  to  feed  cattle,  and  they  are 
still  employed,  in  may  parts  of  France,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  both  in  France 
and  Norway,  they  are  boiled  to  serve  as  food  for  pigs.  In  Russia,  the  leaves  of 
the  Ulmus  c.  parvifolia  are  used  for  tea.  The  bark  is  highly  astringent,  and  both 
the  leaves  and  bark,  it  is  said,  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  glue.  From 
the  bark  there  has  been  extracted  a  principle  called  ulmine^  which  is  regarded  by 
some  as  a  constituent  of  every  vegetable.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  imparts  a 
yellow  colour  to  wool.  In  Norway,  the  bark  is  employed  in  tanning  skins.  The 
fruit,  in  a  green  state,  is  sometimes  eaten  as  a  salad. 

As  a  picturesque  tree,  "  the  elm,"  observes  Gilpin,  **  has  not  so  distinct  a  char- 
acter as  either  the  oak  or  the  ash.  It  partakes  so  much  of  the  oak,  that,  when  it 
is  rough  and  old,  it  may  easily,  at  a  little  distance,  be  mistaken  for  one ;  though 
the  oak,  (I  mean  such  an  oak  as  is  strongly  marked  with  its  peculiar  character,) 
can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  elm.  This  is  certainly  a  defect  in  the  elm ;  for 
strong  characters  are  a  great  source  of  picturesque  beauty.  This  defect,  how- 
ever, appears  chiefly  in  the  skeleton  of  the  elm;  in  full  foliage,  its  character  is 
more  marked.  No  tree  is  better  adapted  to  receive  grand  masses  of  light.  In 
this  respect,  it  is  superior  both  to  the  oak  and  the  ash.  Nor  is  its  foliage,  shad- 
owing as  it  is,  of  the  heavy  kind.  Its  leaves  are  small,  and  this  gives  it  a  natural 
lightness ;  it  commonly  hangs  loosely,  and  is,  in  general,  very  picturesque.  The 
elm  naturally  grows  upright,  and,  when  it  meets  with  a  soil  it  loves,  rises  higher 
than  the  generality  of  trees ;  and,  after  it  has  assumed  the  dignity  and  hoary 
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roughness  of  age,  few  of  its  {(ftest  brethren,  (though,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not 
a  forester,)  excel  it  in  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  elm  is  the  first  tree  that  salutes 
the  early  spring,  with  its  light  and  cheerful  green;  a  tint  which  contrasts  agreear 
bly  with  the  oak,  whose  early  leaf  has  generally  more  of  the  olive  cast  We  see 
them  sometimes  in  fine  harmony  together,  about  the  end  of  April  and  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  We  often,  also,  see  the  elm  planted  with  the  Scotch  pine.  In  the 
spring,  its  light-green  is  very  discordant  with  the  gloomy  hue  of  its  companioii; 
but,  as  the  year  advances,  the  elm  leaf  takes  a  darker  tint,  and  unites  in  har- 
mony with  the  pine.*  In  autumn,  also,  the  yellow  leaf  of  the  elm  mixes  as 
kindly  with  the  orange  of  the  beech,  the  ochre  of  the  oak,  and  many  of  the  other 
fading  hues  of  the  wood.  *****  The  elni  throws  out  a  beautifnl 
bloom,  in  the  form  of  a  spicated  ball,  about  the  bigness  of  a  nutmeg,  of  a  dark- 
crimson  colour.  This  bloom  sometimes  appears  in  such  profusion  as  to  thicken 
and  enrich  the  spray  exceedingly,  even  to  the  fulness  almost  of  foliage.  ♦  *  » 
*  *  The  branch  of  the  elm  has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  various  abrupt 
twistings  of  the  oak ;  nor  does  it  shoot  so  much  in  horizontal  directions.  Such, 
also,  is  the  spray.  It  has  a  more  regular  appearance,  not  starting  off  at  right- 
angles,  but  forming  its  shoots  more  acutely  with  the  parent  branch ;  neither  does 
the  spray  of  the  elm  shoot,  like  the  ash,  in  regular  pairs  from  the  same  knot,  but 
in  a  kind  of  alternacy.  It  has,  generally,  at  first,  a  flat  appearance ;  but,  as  one 
year's  shoot  is  added  to  another,  it  has  not  strength  to  support  itself;  and,  as  the 
tree  grows  old,  it  often  becomes  pendent  also,  like  the  ash ;  whereas  the  tough- 
ness and  strength  of  the  oak  enable  it  to  stretch  out  its  branches  horizontally  to 
the  very  last  twig."* 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  Ulmus  campestris  is  employed  both  in  Britain 
and  on  the  continent,  more  especially  in  France  and  Holland,  for  lining  avenues, 
and  particular  for  public  walks.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  from 
the  comparative  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  straightness  of  its  trunk,  the  facility 
with  which  it  bears  lopping,  the  denseness  of  its  foliage,  its  hardiness,  and  its 
great  longevity. 

•  Forest  Scenery. 


Ulmtts  americana, 
THE  AMERICAN  ELM. 

Synonymes. 


UlmMS  awterkana, 

Orme  d'Ameriqae,  Orme  parasol| 

-Amerikanische  Ulme, 

Ulmo  amehcano, 

American  White  Elm,  Canadian  Elm, 

White  Elm,  Bock  Elm, 


(  LiHiijBTTs,  Species  Plantarnm. 
I  MicHAUx,  liorth  American  Sylva. 
(  Loudon,  Arboretam  Britannicum. 

Fkahce. 

Gkrhaitt. 

Italy. 

Britain. 

Anglo-America. 


Bnrrming:    Micbauz,  North  Amorieaa  Sylrt,  pL  126;  Loadoa,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  Ul.,  flg.  1246,  and  tU.  pL  M3 
et  m\  and  thd  flgurw  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Leaves  with  their  disks  tuieqnal  at  the  base,  4 — 5  inches  long,  inclusive  of  a  long, 
acuminate  point,  from  2—2^  inches  broad,  serrate,  and  mostly  doubly  so ;  the  axils  of  the  Veins  under- 
neath joined  by  a  membrane ;  petioles  from  1 — 1^  inches  in  length,  and  clothed  with  short  hairs. 
Flowers  effuse,  with  the  peduncles  short  and  glabrous.  Stamens  5--8.  Samaree  fringed  at  the  edges 
with  hairs,  ovate,  acute.  Young  branches  brown,  and  covered  with  fine,  short  hairs. — Adapted,  from 
WittdeMUf's  Eium.  FlatU. 


Description, 

HE  Ulmus 
americana, 
when  stand- 

ing  in   the 

forest,  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  a  remarka- 
bly clean,  straight,  round  trunk,  with 
a  small,  much  contorted  head ;  but,  in 
a  clearing,  where  it  grows  in  an  insu- 
lated manner,  receiving  a  full  supply  of 
light  and  air,  it  appears  in  all  its  ma- 
jesty, towering  to  an  elevation  of  eighty 
or  one  hundred  feet,  with  a  stem  from 
four  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  which,  at 
ten  or  twenty  feet  above  its  base,  usually  ramifies  into  three  or  more  primary 
limbs,  that  continue  gradually  spreading  outward  and  upwards  to  a  great  length, 
dividing  and  sub-dividing  into  many  smaller  ramifications,  and  difi'using,  on  all 
sides,  numerous  long,  flexible,  and  pendulous  branchlets,  bending  into  regular  fes- 
toons, and  giving  to  the  tree  a  broad  and  somewhat  flat-topped  summit,  of  regu- 
lar proportions  and  admirable  beauty.  When  growing  in  the  last-named  situa- 
tion, this  tree  is  often  marked  by  two  or  more  small  branches,  four  or  five  feet 
in  length,  proceeding  from  near  the  first  ramification,  and  descending  along  the 
trunk ;  ana  the  larger  branches  or  limbs  are  sometimes  covered  with  little  ragged 
twigs,  as  if  clothed  with  tufts  t)f  hair.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  tender,  deeply- 
furrowed,  and  almost  white.  The  leaves,  which  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  are 
alternate,  unequal  at  the  base,  oval-acuminate,  generally  doubly  denticulated, 
with  regular  and  prominent  ribs,  rough,  and  of  an  almost  glossy  deep-green  above, 
and  pale  and  downy  beneath.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in  March,  April,  or  May, 
before  the  leaves,  are  very  small,  of  a  purplish  colour,  supported  by  short,  slen- 
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der  foot-stalks,  and  are  united  in  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  bnuiches.  The 
seeds,  which  are  contained  in  flat  oval,  fringed  capsules,  notched  at  the  bsse, 
arrive  at  maturity,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  first  of  June. 

Varieties.  The  Ulmus  americana,  like  its  European  congener,  has  compaia* 
tively,  the  same  aptitude  to  vary  from  seeds,  and  has  already  given  rise  to  seve- 
ral varieties;  but,  as  such  a  state  of  confusion  exists  in  botanical  works,  not  oolj 
as  relates  to  the  American  elms,  but  to  all  others  of  the  genus,  and  as  the  obser- 
vations and  experiments  as  regards  their  culture  and  growth,  have  been  some- 
what limited,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  all  belong  to  one  race,  or 
consist  of  several  distinct  species, — a  problem  which  can  never  be  satiafactorily 
solved  before  they  are  studied  and  cultivated  under  the  most  varied  circum- 
stances, during  a  period  of  several  years.  As  with  the  European  elms,  we  have 
classified  them  all  under  one  head,  giving,  as  usual,  among  our  synonymes,  the 
names  under  which  they  are  described  as  species,  by  one  or  more  authors. 

1.  U.  A.  suBSBssiLiFOLiA.  SubsessUeAeavei  American  Elm ;  Ulmus  eunerieanoj 
of  authors ;  a  large  tree,  with  divergent  branches,  indigenous  chiefly  to  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  sevc^nty  or  eighty  feet.  The 
leaves,  which  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  are  subsessile,  ovate^acaminate, 
doubly  serrate,  oblique,  and  sub-cordate  at  the  base,  rough  above,  and  slightly 
pubescent  beneath. 

2.  U.  A.  ALBA,  Loudon.  Whitish-branched  American  Elm;  a  tree  native  of 
Louisiana  and  other  states,  growing  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  having  long, 
flexible,  hanging  branches,  with  whitish  bark.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  oUiqoely- 
acute  at  the  base,  doubly-denticulate,  rough  and  lucid  above,  and  villous  beneath. 

3.  U.  A.  PENDULA,  Loudon.     Pendulous-branched  American  Elm, 

4.  U.  A.  RUBRA,  Loudon.  Reddish-branched  American  Elm^  with  the  branches 
red,  and  the  leaves  ovate,  rugose,  and  rough. 

5.  U.  A.  FOLiis  vARiEOATis,  Loudou.     VoHegated-leaved  American  Ebn, 

6.  U.  A.  RACEMosA.  Rocemose-Jhwered  American  Elm ;  Ulmus  raoemosa^  of 
Nuttall,  Gray  and  Torrey,  and  others ;  Orms  d  grappe,  of  the  French ;  TVotrfoi* 
Ulme,  of  the  Germans ;  Thomas'  Elm,  Norhetn  Cork-barked  Ebn^  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  This  variety  was  first  described 
and  figured  by  Mr.  David  Thomas,  of  Cayuga 
county,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  the  nine- 
teenth volume  of  Silliman's  ''  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Art"  It  abounds  throughout 
western  New  York,  and  is  also  found  in  Can* 
ada  and  Vermont.  The  large  primary  branches 
produce  corky  excrescences,  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  wahoo  elm  (Ulmus  a.  alata.) 
The  leaves  are  broadly-ovate,  acuminate,  doubly* 
serrated,  glabrous,  and  somewhat  shining  above, 
with  the  under  surface  and  ribs  slightly  pubes- 
cent. The  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  and  appear 
in  April  or  May,  are  small,  distinctly  pedicellate, 
and,  unlike  those  of  any  other  elm,  are  dis- 
posed in  racemes,  composed  of  several  clusters 
of  two  to  four  together,  and  extending  from  the 
length  of  from  one  inch  to  two  inches  and  a 
half,  often  furnished  with  one  or  two  small,  but 
perfect  leaves,  before  the  opening  of  the  termi* 
nal  bads.  The  samane  are  large,  of  an  elliptic  form,  very  pubescent,  thickly 
fringed  on  the  margin,  with  their  membranes  more  extended  on  one  side,  as  indi- 
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cative  of  a  second,  though  abortive  cell.  The  seeds  ripen  m  May  or  June,  at 
which  time  they  oday  be  collected  and  sown ;  and,  if  properly  treated,  they  will 
immediately  come  up,  and  make  strong  shoots  the  first  season. 

7.  U.  A.  FULVA.  Tawny^mdded  American  Elm;  Ulmus  rubra,  of  Michaux; 
Ulmus  fuha,  of  Pursh,  Loudon,  and  others ;  Orme  rouge,  Orme  gras,  of  the 
French ;  OelUiehe  Ulmey,  of  the  Germans ;  Slippery  Elm,  Red  Elm,  Red-wooded 
Ehn,  Moose  Elm,  of  the  British  and  Anglo-Americans.  This  tree  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Dutch  cork-barked  elm,  (Ul- 
mus campestris  major,)  of  Europe.  It  often  at- 
tains a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
fifteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  bark 
of  its  trunk  is  ^own,  and  deeply-furrowed ;  and 
that  of  the  branches  rough,  and  lighter  coloured. 
The  leaves  are  ovate-oblongs  acuminate,  nearly 
equal,  and  more  or  less  cordate  at  the  base,  ser- 
rated, with  unequal  teeth,  rugose,  very  rough, 
and  hairy  on  both  surfaces ;  being  larger,  thicker, 
and  roiiffher  than  those  of  the  Ulmus  americana. 
The  lea^-buds,  which  are  also  larger  and  rounder 
than  those  of  that  tree,  are  covered,  a  fortnight 
before  their  developeraent,  with  a  tawny,  or  rus- 
setty  down,  by  which  this  tree  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  variety.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  in  April  and  May,  are  produced  in 
tufts  at  the  extremity  of  the  young  shoots ;  and 
the  scales  which  surround  the  branches,  like  the  buds,  are  covered  with  down ; 
the  calyx  is  downy  and  sessile ;  the  stamens  short,  and  of  a  pale-rose  colour. 
The  seeds,  which  usually  ripen  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  May,  are  large, 
destitute  of  fringe,  orbicular  or  obovate  in  shape,  and  strongly  resemble  those  of 
the  English  elm.  With  the  exception  of  the  maritime  districts  of  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  this  tree  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  Canada ;  but,  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  it  is  more  multiplied 
than  east  of  the  AUeghanies,  where  it  grows  on  the  richest  lands  of  an  uneven 
surface.  It  is  less  abundant,  however,  than  the  Ulmus  americana,  with  which  it 
rarely  associates,  as  it  requires  a  more  substantial  soil,  somewhat  free  from  mois- 
ture, and  even  delights  in  elevated  and  open  situations,  such  as  the  steep  banks 
of  the  Hudson  and  of  the  Susquehannah.  The  heart- wood  is  coarse-grained,  and 
less  compact  than  that  of  the  Ulmus  americana,  and  is  of  a  dull-red  tinge ;  whence 
the  name  ^'  Red  Elm."  Even  in  the  branches  of  one  or  two  inches  ki  diameter, 
the  perfect  wood  forms  the  principal  part  From  its  durability,  the  timber  of 
this  tree  is  employed  with  advantage  in  the  regions  where  it  abounds,  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses,  and  sometimes  of  ships.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  the  Amer- 
ican woods  for  making  blocks  employed  in  the  rigging  of  vessels,  and  its  scarcity 
in  the  Atlantic  states  is  the  only  cause  of  its  limited  consumption  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  also  makes  excellent  rails,  which  are  of  long  duration,  and  are  formed 
with  little  labour,  as  the  trunk  may  be  easily  and  regularly  split  The  bark,  whidi 
is  very  mucilaginous^  contains  certain  proportions  of  sugar,  galic  acid,  and  super- 
tartrate  of  potash.  Medicinally,  it  is  said  to  be  alternative,  tonic,  and  diuretic, 
and  is  employed  for  the  cure  of  herpetic,  and  leprous  eruptions.  The  leaves, 
which  emit  an  agreeable  smell,  have  been  emplo3^  as  food  for  the  larvsB  of  the 
silk-moth.  The  bark  and  small  branches,  with  the  leaves,  macerated  in  water, 
yield  a  thick  and  abundant  mucilage,  which  is  used  in  forming  a  refreshing  and 
soothing  drink,  in  coughs  and  rheums.  This  mucilage  is  also  substituted  for  the 
roots  of  the  marsh  mallow,  (Altbeea  ofiicinalis,)  in  making  emollient  suppurative 
cataplasms. 
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8.  U.  A.  iNCisA,  Loudon.  Deeply-toothecNeaved  American  Elm.  This  varictr 
differs  from  the  others,  in  having  the  leaves  somewhat  more  deeply  serrated,  and 
rather  smaller,  approaching  nearer  to  those  of  the  Ulmus  campestris  effusa,  of 
Europe. 

9.  U.  A.  LONGiPOLiA.  Loug-leaved  American  Elm  ;  Ubnus  hngifMoL^  of  Rafin- 
esque;  a  shrub,  with  smooth,  slender,  striated  branchlets,  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
length,  native  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  The  leaves,  which  are  three  or  four 
inches  long,  about  an  inch  wide,  and  smooth  on  both  sides,  are  borne  on  shoit 
petioles,  are  thin,  oblong-elongate,  sub-cordate  at  the  base,  doubly  serrated,  and 
acuminate  at  the  apex. 

10.  U.  A.  OBOVATA.  Obovaie4eaved  American  Ebn  ;  Ulmus  obavcUa,  of  Rafin- 
esque;  a  tree  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois. 
The  branchlets  are  terete,  smooth,  and  rugose.  The  leaves,  which  are  from  foor 
to  six  inches  long,  and  three  or  four  inciies  wide,  are  borne  on  short  petioles,  are 
obovate,  acuminate,  obliquely-obtuse  at  the  base,  doubly  serrated,  nearly  smooth 
on  the  upper  side,  and  villous  beneath. 

11.  U.  A.  ORANDiDENTATA.  LoT ge-toothcd  American  Elm;  Ubnus denlaia.  Yd- 
low  Elm,  of  Rafiuesque ;  a  tree,  native  of  Alabama,  with  terete,  smooth  branch- 
lets.  Its  leaves,  which  are  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  three  or  four  inches 
broad,  aie  borne  on  petioles,  at  least  an  inch  longer  than  in  any  other  eloa ;  tbej 
are  acute  and  entire  at  the  base,  obovate,  with  large,  sub-equal,  sharp  teeth  in 
the  upper  half,  sub-acuminate  at  the  end,  and  smooth  on  both  sides.  The  flow- 
ers occur  in  fascicles,  with  the  pedicels  filiform,  the  calyx  campanulate,  the 
stamens  exserted,  and  the  pistil  cuneate-oblong,  bifid  by  the  two  styles.  Tiie 
samarsa  are  fasciculate,  peduncled,  oblong,  bifid,  and  fimbriate  on  the  sides. 

12.  U.  A.  ALATA.  Cork-winged  American  Elm;  Ulmus  alata^  of  Michanx, 
Loudon,  and  others ;  Orme  aiU,  Orme  fongeux^  of  the  French ;  GeJlugdU 
Ulme,  of  the  Germans ;  Wahoo  Elm,  of  the  British  and  Anglo-Americans.  This 
variety  forms  a  tree  of  a  middling  stature,  com- 
monly not  exceeding  thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk  nine 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  branches  are  gar- 
nished throughout  their  entire  length,  on  two  oppo- 
site sides,  with  fungous  appendages,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  width,  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  name  of  alala,  or  winged.  The  leaves,  which 
are  borne  on  short  petioles,  are  of  an  oblong-oval 
form,  narrowed  to  an  acute  point,  denticulated,  and 
almost  equal  at  the  base.  The  flowers  put  forth  in 
April,  just  before  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves,  and  * 
dp  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  other  elms. 
The  samarsB,  which  are  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  Ulmus  americana,  are  downy,  and  bear  a 
dense  fringe  at  the  edge.  This  tree  is  indigen- 
ous to  eastern  Virginia,  the  maritime  districts  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  western  Tennessee,  and 
some  parts  of  Kentucky.  It  is  generally  found  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  the  great  swamps  enclosed  by  the  pine-barrens.  The 
wood  of  this  variety  is  fine-grained,  more  compact,  heavier,  and  stronger  than 
that  of  the  Ulmus  americana.  The  heart-wood  is  of  a  dull  chocolate-colonr,  and 
always  bears  a  great  proportion  to  the  sap-wood.  In  some  parts  of  the  southern 
states,  it  is  used  for  the  naves  to  coach-wheels,  where  it  is  preferred  for  this  pur- 
pose to  the  tupelo,  (Nyssa,)  being  both  harder  and  tougher  than  that  wood ;  but 
It  is  not  particularly  appropriated  to  any  other  use.  This  variety  was  introduced 
into  Britain  in  1820,  where  there  are  small  specimens  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
collections.    It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  New  York,  as  has  been  fuUy  tested  on  the 
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seat  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  on  the  Hudson,  where  there  is  a  fine  tree,  which 
annually  flowers  in  April  or  May. 

^13.  U.  A.  DiMiDiATA.  Dimidioie-leaved  American  Elm;  Ulmus  dimidiaia,  of 
Rafinesque;  a  shrub  with  smooth,  angular  branchlets,  native  of  Georgia  and 
Florida,  and  growing  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  leaves,  which 
are  borne  on  short  petioles,  are  of  two  forms,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length, 
all  of  a  pale  colour,  sub-coriaceous  texture,  equally  serrate,  with  the  base  very 
oblique,  often  one  side  decurrent,  and  the  other  reduced  in  size  or  dimidiate ;  that 
is,  in  the  narrow  leaves  the  base  of  one  side  is  removed  upwards  of  the  petiole, 
and  is  much  reduced  in  its  dimensions. 

14.  U.  A.  OPACA.  Denseh/'Shaded  American  Elm;  Ulmus  opaca,  of  Nuttall; 
Orme  opaque,  of  the  French ;  Undurchsichtige  Ulme,  of  the  Germans.  This 
curious  elm  was  discovered  in  1818,  by 
Mr.  Nuttall,  near  the  confluence  of  Kiam- 
esha  and  Red  Rivers,  in  the  territory  of 
Arkansas.  He  describes  it  as  forming  a 
majestic,  spreading  tree,  with  smooth  and 
brownish  branchlets,  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  ordinary  oak,  and  remarkable  for 
the  smallness  and  thickness  of  its  oblique 
and  unusually  blunt  leaves,  which,  with 
their  short  stalks,  are  only  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  half  as  broad  as  they  are 
long;  they  are  very  numerous,  close 
together,  scabrous,  with  minute  papillae, 
are  of  a  somewhat  shining  and  deep- 
green  above,  and  paler  beneath ;  they  are  oblong-ovate ;  mostly  obtuse,  doubly 
denticulated,  oblique  at  the  base,  as  well  as  the  whole  outline,  with  one  half 
much  narrower  than  the  other ;  and  the  nerves  on  the  under  side,  are  pubescent, 
strong,  pennate,  simple  or  forked.  The  flowers  are  fasciculated  in  small  num- 
bers, and  occur  on  short  peduncles.  The  samarse  are  of  an  elliptic  form,  rather 
deeply  bifid  at  the  summit,  and  covered  with  a  dense,  somewhat  ferruginous 
pubescence,  even  when  ripe.  The  density  of  shade  produced  by  this  tree,  adds 
Mr.  Nuttall,  "  so  crowded  with  rigid  leaves,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  appearance, 
entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  nurseries  of  the  curious,  and  it  is  probably  quite  hardy 
enough  for  all  temperate  climates.    To  this  species  Virgil's  epithet, 

'FcDcuada  frondibus  ulml.' 

might  more  justly  be  applied  than  to  any  other."* 

ueography  and  History,  The  Ulmus  americana  is  indigenous  to  North  Amer- 
ica from  Nova  Scotia  to  Louisiana.  It  appears  to  be  the  most  multiplied,  and 
attains  the  greatest  dimensions,  within  the  territory  situated  between  the  forty- 
first  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  comprises  the  principal  parts 
of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  of  the  states  of  New  England  and  New  York.  In  the  middle  states,  and 
farther  southward,  it  becomes  less  multiplied ;  but  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  is 
particularly  abundant  in  all  the  fertile  bottoms  watered  by  the  streams  that  swell 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  which  are  inundated  by  the  floods  of  spring. 

This  species  was  introduced  into  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  the  XVIIIth  cen- 
tury, and  one  of  the  first-planted  trees  is  still  growing  at  Schwobbache,  near  Pyr- 
mont,  in  Westphalia.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  propagated  in  Britain, 
however,  before  the  year  1762,  when  it  was  planted  at  Mile  End,  London,  by 

•  North  American  Sylva,  p.  36. 
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Mr.  James  Qordon ;  though,  as  Martyn  ohserves,  no  iK^e  was  taken  of  it,  ornf 
any  other  American  elm,  in  the  edition  of  Miller's  ^'  DiGtionary,"  which  wms 
pnbliahed  sixteen  years  afterwards.  It  has  doubtless  existed  in  the  ariKurotom  at 
Kew,  and  probably,  in  the  grounds  at  Syon,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  of  much 
maguitude,  at  present,  in  either  of  these  collections.  .There  ace  trees,  haweTer, 
in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  botanie 
garden,  which  exceed  thirty  feet  in  height  The  American  elm  seidan  flowers 
in  England,  and  never  ripens  its  seeds. 

Seeds  of  the  Ulmus  americana  were  sent  to  France  by  M.  Michaxix,  in  1807, 
from  which  several  thousand  plants  were  raised;  and,  of  which,  aoending^  to 
the  ^'  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,"  there  are  very  fine  spedmens  at  TriaDon^  where 
they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  elms  by  the  superior  beauty  of  their  leaTos. 

In  America,  the  *'  favourite  elm,"  and  several  other  native  trees,  are  ioaepftra- 
bly  connected  with  the  history  of  the  country.  Tbey  forcibly  appeal  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  people,  not  only  by  being  associated  with  the  sports  of  chiU- 
hood,  the  coming  and  singing  of  birds,  and  with  the  haunts  of  young  men  and 
maidens,  fondly  and  joyously  traced  in  by^gone  days ;  but  they  teaeh  lessons  of 
wisdom  to  aged  and  hoary-headed  men — bespeak  their  coimtry's  wronga — their 
country's  glory,  and  tell  them  much  concerning  the  mutability  of  things  helow. 
Had  these  trees  the  gifts  of  reason  and  speech,  or  could  their  ''  leaves  fen  words 
when  shaken  by  the  wind,"  how  many  tales  of  loves  and  woes — of  human  sof* 
fering  and  human  joys  would  they  unfold.  But,  as  these  ancient  tenants  of  the 
soil  are  not  endowed  with  voice  and  memory,  let  us  be  ourselves  the  oracles,  and 
discourse  to  our  own  ears  upon  some  of  the  events  wUcfa  have  transpired  within 
the  dim  vista  of  two  hundred  years. 

PKNW'S   TRRATT  ELM. 

"  With  kind,  aanrliw  words. 
And  antwering  deed*,  he  binds  the  deatUee*  chain 
Of  frieodship;  and  thoufh  o*er  his  sUeoi  ffrare, 
Time  long  haih  wander'd,  sllll  ai  the  blest  nazne 
Of  the  befOTsd  BiiquoA,  starts  thli  tear 
Of  Indian  graiLtude." 

T&jkiTB  OP  nn  ABosiaivw. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1682,  the  commissioners,  who  aocempanied  the 
first  detachnient  of  colonists  to  Pennsylvania,  had,  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
prietary's instructions,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Indians, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  lands  which  they  were  to  occupy,  and  for  the  assurance 
of  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  the  two  races  of  people.  *•  The  relig- 
ious principles  of  Penn,"  says  his  biographer,  ^'  which  led  him  to  the  practice  of 
the  most  scrupulous  morality,  did  not  permit  him  to  look  upon  the  king's  patent, 
or  legal  possession  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  as  sufficient  to  establish  his 
right  to  the  country,  without  purchasing  it  by  fair  and  open  bargain  of  the  na- 
tives, to  whom  it  properly  belonged.  He  had  instructed  conuuissioners,  who 
arrived  in  America  belore  him,  to  buy  it  of  the  latter,  and  to  make  with  them  a 
treaty  of  eternal  friendship.  Tliis,  those  commissioners  had  done,  and  now,  by 
mutual  agreement  between  him  and  the  Indian  chiefs,  it  was  to  he  solemnly  rati- 
fied. He  proceeded,  therefore,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  consisting  of  men, 
women,  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  to  Coaquannoc,  the  Indian  name  for 
the  place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  saehems 
and  their,  tribes  assembling.  They  were  seen  through  the  woods,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  looked  frightfully,  both  on  account  of  their  number  and 
their  arms.  The  duakers  are  reported  to  have  been  but  a  handful  in  comparison, 
and  without  any  weapon;  so  that  dismay  and  terror  must  have  seized  them,  had 
they  not  confided  in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
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when  we  hanre  aeconnts  of  minor  treaties,  between- William  Peim  and  the  Indians, 
tfaait  no  historian  has  any  particular  detail  of  this,  though  so  many  mention  it, 
and  alL  concur  in  coosidering  it  the  most  glorious  of  any  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
There  are,  howeirer,  relations  in  Indian  speeches,  and  traditions  in  Cluaker  fam« 
ilies,  descended  from  those  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  from  which  we 
may  learn  something  concerning^  it.  It  appears,  that  though  the  parties  were  to 
assemble  at  Ooaquannoc,  the  treaty  was  made  a  little  higher  up,  at  Shacka- 
maxon.  Upon  this  site,  K^sington  now  stands,  the  houses  of  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  There  was  at  Shackamaxon,  an  elm 
tree  of  a  prodigious  size.  To  this  the  leaders  on  both  sides  repaired,  approach- 
ing each  other  under  its  widely^spveading  branches.  William  Penn  appeared  in 
his  umial  dress.  He  had  neither  crown,  sceptre,  mace,  swcnrd,  halberd,  or  any 
insigna  of  eminence.  He  was  distinguished  only  by  wearing  a  sky-blue  sash 
round  his  waist,  made  of  silk  net- work,  and  of  no  larger  dimensions  than  an  offi- 
cer's military  sash,  which,  except  in  colour,  it  resembled.  On  his  right  hand  was 
Colonel  .Maikham,  his  secretary  and  relative;  on  his  left,  his  friend  Pearson, 
followed  by  the  train  of  Quakers.  Before  him  were  carried  various  articles  of 
merchandize,  which,  when  they  came  near  the  sachems,  were  spread  upon  the 
ground.  He  held  a.  roll  of  parchment,  containing  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty 
of  purchase  and  amity,  in  his  hand.  One  of  the  sachems,  who  was  the  chief  of 
them,  then  put  upon  his  own  head  a  kind  of  diaplet,  in  which  appeared  a  small 
horn.  This,  according  to  scripture  language,  and  among  the  primitive  eastern 
nations,  was  an  emblem  of  kingly  power ;  and  whenever  the  chief  who  had  a 
right  to  wear  it,  put  it  on,  it  was  understood  that  .the  place  was  made  sacred,  and 
the  persons  of  all  present  inviolable.  Upon  putting  on  this  horn,  all  the  Indians 
threw  down  their  bows  and  arrows,  seating  themselves  round  their  chiefs,  in  the 
form  of  a  half  moon,  upon  the  ground.  The  principal  sachem  then  announced 
to  William  Penn,  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  tnat  the  nations  were  ready  to  hear 
him.  He  then  said  that  the  Great  Spirit,  who  made  him  and  them,  who  ruled 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  innermost  thoughts  of 
man,  knew  that  he  and  his  friends  had  a  hearty  desire  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  them,  and  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  It  was  not 
their  custom  to  use  hostile  weapons  against  their  fellow  creatures,  therefore  came 
they  to  this  treaty  unarmed.  Their  object  was  not  to  do  injury,  and  thus  pro- 
voke the  Great  Spirit,  but  to  do  good.  They  had  met  them  on  the  broad  path- 
way of  good  faith  and  good  will,  so  that  no  advantage  was  to  be  taken  on  either 
side,  but  all  was  to  be  openness,  brotherhood,  and  love.  After  these  and  other 
words,  he  unrolled  the  parchment,  and  by  means  of  the  same  interpreter,  con- 
veyed to  them,  article  by  article,  the  conditions  of  the  purchase,  and  the  words 
of  the  contract  then  made  for  their  eternal  union.  Among  other  things,  they  were 
not  to  be  molested  in  their  lawful  pursuits,  even  in  the  territory  they  had  alien- 
ated, for  it  was  to  be  common  to  tnem  as  well  as  to  the  English.  They  were  to 
have  the  same  liberty  to  do  all  things  therein,  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
their  grounds,  and  providing  sustenance  for  their  families,  which  the  English 
had.  If  any  dispute  should  arise  between  the  two,  it  should  be  settled  by  twelve 
persons,  half  of  whom  should  be  English,  and  half  Indians.  He  then  paid  them 
for  the  land,  and  made  them  many  presents  beside,  from  the  merchandize  which 
was  spread  before  them.  Having  done  this,  he  laid  the  roll  of  parchment  on  the 
ground,  observing  again,  that  the  ground  should  be  common  to  both  people.  He 
then  added,  that  he  would  not  do  like  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland,  that  is,  call 
them  onlv  children  or  brothers;  for  parents  were  sometimes  unkind  to  their  chil- 
dren, ana  brothers  would  often  differ ;  neither  would  he  compare  the  friendship 
between  them  to  a  chain,  which  the  rain  might  rust,  or  a  tree  fall  upon  and 
break ;  but  he  should  consider  them  as  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Chris- 
64 
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tians, — tae  same  as  if  a  man's  bod^  was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts.  Taking 
up  the  parchment,  he  then  presented  it  to  the  sachem  who  wore  the  honi  in  his 
chaplet,  and  desired  him  ana  the  other  sachems  to  preserve  it  carefully  for  three 
generations,  that  their  children  might  know  what  had  passed  between  them, 
when  they  were  no  longer  living  to  repeat  it  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
speeches  of  the  Indians  on  this  memorable  day,  have  not  come  down  to  us.  It 
is  only  known  that  they  solemnly  pledged  themselves,  according  to  the  manner 
of  their  country,  to  live  in  love  with  William  Penn  and  his  children  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  moon  should  endure.  Thus  ended  this  famous  treaty  of  which 
more  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  praise,  than  of  any  other  ever  transmitted  to 
posteritv."  To  this  may  be  added  the  concise  eulogium  of  Voltaire,  who  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  ''  the  only  treaty  which  was  ratified  without  an  oath,  and  the 
only  one  which  was  never  broken." 

The  tree,  under  which  the  foregoing  transaction  took  place,  was  long  reffarded 
by  the  Pennsylvanians  with  universal  veneration.  During  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, General  Simcoe,  who  commanded  a  British  force  at  Kensington,  when  his 
soldiers  were  cutting  down  all  the  trees  around  them  for  fuel,  placed  a  oentiael 
under  Penn's  elm,  to  guard  it  from  injury.  In  1810,  this  tree  was  blown  down 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  when,  on  counting  the  annular  rings,  it^ proved  to  be  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  years  of  age,  having  been  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years 
old  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  signed.  Shortly  after  this  accident  occurred,  a 
large  portion  of  the  tree  was  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  the  representative  of  the  Penn 
family,  at  Stoke,  near  Windsor,  in  England,  where,  it  is  said,  it  still  remains  in 
a  state  of  complete  preservation. 

LIBEBTT  TREBS. 

'^  When  people  first  thought  of  making  Liberty  a  goddess,"  says  Dr.  Smith, 
"  and  consecrating  trees  to  her,  we  cannot  say ;  but,  about  the  time  when  the 
troubles  between  the  American  colonies  and  the  mother  country  commenced,  there     ' 
appears  to  have  been  laid,  in  England,  an  unpopular  excise  upon  cider,  and  the 
sufferers  under  the  act  assembled  near  Honitou,  in  Devonshire,  and  appropriated 
an  apple-tree  as  an  altar  at  which  they  might  sacrifice  the  image  of  the  minister 
with  whom  the  act  originated.    It  was  in  imitation  of  this  exhibition,  that,  we 
suppose,  our  revolutionary  Liberty  Trees  took  their  rise.    The  most  famous     j 
were  the  ones  at  Boston,  Providence,  Newport  and  New  York.    It  fell  to  the     | 
native  elm  to  be  selected  for  this  purpose  in  America.    That  which  was  set  aiMirt 
in  Boston,  was  a  wide-spreading  and  beautiful  tree,  which  stood  in  front  of  the 
house  that  now  makes  the  corner  of  Elssex  and  Washington  streets,*  opposite 
Boylston  market.    *****    Several  other  large  elms  grew  in  the  vicinity, 
and  our  aged  inhabitants  remember  the  place  by  the  name  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  dmrtrees.    It  was  on  the  14th  of  August,  1765,  that  this  tree  was  devoted 
to  the  '  Sons  of  Liberty,'  to  expose  on  it  the  effigies  of  the  men  who  had  rendered 
themselves  odious  by  their  agency  in  procuring  or  favouring  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act ;  and,  on  the  11th  of  September  following,  they  fixed  a  copper  plate, 
two  feet  and  a  half,  by  three  feet  and  a  half  in  dimensions  upon  it,  bewaring  the 
inscription,  in  gold  letters,  the  tbbb  of  libbety,  Aug,  14, 1765.     Ever  after,  most 
of  the  popular  meetings  of  the  'Sons  of  Liberty'  were  held  in  the  square  round 
this  tree.    *****    The  British  made  it  an  object  of  ridicule.     The  soldiers 
made  poor  Ditson,  whom  they  tarred  and  feathered,  parade  in  front  of  this  \n^ 
before  they  would  let  him  go,  and  one  of  the  greatest  exploits  during  the  siege 
was  the  felling  of  this  famous  eye-sore.    This  was  effected  about  the  last  week 

*  It  was  remarked  by  La  Fayette,  at  the  time  he  visited  Boston,  in  1824,  that  '<  The  world  ahoold  Defer 
forget  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  Liberty  Tree,  so  fiunons  in  your  annals." 
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m  August,  1775.  One  Job  Williams  was  the  leader  of  the  party  that  accom- 
plished  the  feat,  leaving  nothing  but  the  stump  above  ground— ^Ae  root  they  could 
not  touch.  One  of  their  comrades  lost  his  life  by  accident  on  the  occasion. 
This  tree  had  been  plants  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years,  (according  to  the 
Peraberton  MSS.)  *  in  1646,  and  bore  the  first  fruits  of  Liberty  in  America.'  We 
are  informed  by  an  old  and  reputable  inhabitant,  who  was  present  at  the  time, 
that  the  tree  when  cut,  made  fourteen  cords  of  wood."^ 

The  Liberty  tree  at  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  was  also  an  elm,  and  stood 
in  Olney's  Lane,  in  front  of  a' house  formerly  occupied  as  a  tavern.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  remarkable  for  its  size,  and  served  as  a  point  of  reference  to  strangers 
when  they  arrived  in  the  place.  This  elm  was  dedicated  to  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty  " 
on  Monday,  July  25th,  1768,  when  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  assembled, 
and  an  animated  discourse  was  delivered  from  the  summer-house  in  the  tree,  by 
Mr.  Silas  Downer,  a  member  of  the  bar.  The  people  placing  their  hands  on  the 
tree,  he  pronounced  aloud  the  following  words : — "We  do,  in  the  name  and  behalf 
of  all  the  true  sons  of  liberty  in  America,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Corsica,  or 
wheresoever  they  may  be  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  dedicate  this  tree  of 
liberty.  May  all  our  counsels  and  deliberations,  under  its  venerable  branches  be 
guided  by  wisdom  and  directed  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  that  liberty 
which  our  forefathers  sought  out  and  found  under  the  trees  in  the  wilderness; 
mav  it  long  flourish,  and  may  the  sons  of  liberty  often  repair  hither  to  confirm 
ana  strengthen  each  other.  When  they  look  toward  this  sacred  elm,  may  they 
be  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  and 
may  they,  like  the  house  of  David,  grow  stronger,  while  their  enemies,  like  the 
house  of  Saul,  shall  grow  weaker  and  weaker — Amen." 

TREES   OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

In  the  town  of  Natick,  in  Massachusetts,  in  front  of  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Peabody,  successor  to  the  Apostle  Eliot,  near  the  site  of  the  old  Indian 
meeting  house,  there  formerly  stood  two  stately  elms,  which  were  planted  in 
about  the  year  1722.  It  is  related  by  Mr.  John  Welles,  that  a  deputation  of  In- 
dians came  to  their  newly-settled  minister,  bearing  these  trees  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, requesting  permission  to  plant  them  out  before  his  door,  as  a  mark  of  their 
regard,  or  as  the  '*  Tree  of  Friendship."  These  trees,  it  is  said,  flourished  for 
about  ninety  years,  when  the  larger  one  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  soon 
after  died.  The  other  shortly  after  began  to  decline,  and  subsequently  fell  into 
a  state  of  decay.  The  girth  of  these  trees,  at  a  foot  above  the  ground,  was 
twenty-one  feet,  having  acquired  an  annual  increase  of  trunk  of  about  nine- 
tenths  of  an  inch. 

In  the  year  1752,  Mr.  Peabody  died,  and  the  year  following,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Stephen  Badger,  who,  on  taking  up  his  residence  in  that  vicinity,  was 
soon  after  visited  by  some  Indians  of  the  same  tribe,  with  the  request  that  they 
might  also  plant  the  ^'Tree  of  Friendship"  before  his  door.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  two  elm  trees  were  planted,  which  are  still  standing,  in  full  vigour 
having  attained  about  the  same  dimensions  as  those  planted  in  1722. 

THE  GREAT  ELM  1I#  BOSTON. 

The  noble  elm,  which  stands  so  conspicuously  near  the  centre  of  the  Common, 
in  Boston,  and  which  adds  so  much  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  those  public 
grounds,  is  much  revered  by  the  citizens,  and  usually  attracts  the  admiration  and 

*  Boston  Kews-Letter  and  City  Record,  Edited  by  Dr.  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  i.  p.  19. 
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TOTticuIaj  attention  of  strangers.  According  to  a  statement  m  the  "  Boston 
Traveller,"  of  the  20th  of  April,  1844^  it  did  not,  as  many  suppose,  sjpring  fivw 
the  soil  on  which  it  now  stands,  but  was  set  out  there  by  Captain  Daniel  Hench- 
man— at  what  time,  we  are  unable  precisely  to  say,  but  belieye  it  was  wob- 
where  about  the  year  1670,  and  therefore  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  seveaty- 
five  years  old.  It  was  stated  by  Madam  Scott,  the  widow  of  John  Hancock, 
that  Captain  Henchman  brouffht  this  tree  from  th^  North  End^  and  planted  ii  in 
tixe  place  where  it  now  stands,  on  the  moist  lands  of  the  C<nnmon — a  proper 
place  for  an  elm.  In  Whitman's  history  of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery 
Company,  we  find  it  stated  that  Captain  Henchman  waa  a  school-master  in  Bos- 
ton, from  1666  to  1671.  He  joined  the  Ancient  and  Hcmourable  Artillery  Company 
in  1675.  ''  He  was  a  distinguished  captain  in  King  Philip's  war,  of  a  company 
of  foot,  June  26,  1675,  in  company  with  Captain  Prentice,  with  a  troop  of  hone, 
and  was  the  person  who  set  out  the  great  elm  tree  on  Boston  Common,  for  a 
shade  to  the  military  companies  which  might  exercise  there  in  after  time."  About 
forty-five  years  ago,  this  treie  had  a  large  hollow  in  it,  and  was  apparently  rapidly 
decaying;  but  by  proper  modes  of  treatment,  which  nH>dem  times  have  diacoT- 
ered,  and  particularly  that  recommended  by  Forsyth,  its  decay  was  arrested,  its 
vigour  restored,  and  it  is  now  apparently  as  flourishing  as  ever,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  the  hollow,  which  was  once  large  enough  for  a  boy  to  hide  him* 
self  in. 

The  present  height  of  this  tree,  (April,  1846,)  is  about  sixty-five  feet;  tfae 
girth  of  its  trunk,  at  a  yard  above  the  ground,  eighteen  feet,  ami  the  diameter 
of  its  head,  ninety  feet. 


THE   GREAT   EtM  IN  PTTTSFIELD. 

*^Wiw  with  tW  lore  of  centtirte*, 
Wbai  uiles,  H  then  were  tooguM  ia  inm, 
Tbat  giant  elm  could  telL" 

In  the  centre  of  the  public  square,  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Pittsfield,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, there  stands  alone,  in  all  its  majesty,  encircled  by  a  new  generation 
of  lesser  trees,  a  venerable  old  elm,  which  measures  one  hundred  ana  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  height,  with  a  trmik  thirteen  feet  and  nine  inches  in  circumference, 
at  a  yard  from  me  ground,  and  ninety  feet  to  the  lowermost  limbs.  At  the  time 
the  town  was  first  settled,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  a  beautiful  tali 
tree,  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  old,  which,  from  the  symmetry  of  its  tmokf 
and  its  palm-like  summit,  was  spared  by  the  woodman's  axe,  while  the  rest  of 
its  forest  brethren  were  felled  to  the  ground.  With  this  much  revered  and  ancient 
tenant  of  the  soil,  there  are  associated  numerous  incidents,  which,  in  themselves, 
would  fill  a  volume ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  immediate  object  and 
limited  length  of  this  treatise,  prevents  us  from  entering  into  them  in  detail.  It 
was  beneath  the  shade  of  this  tree  that  the  American  troops,  of  that  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  present  known  as  the  county  of  Berkshire,  and  the  vallev  of  tfae 
Housatunnuk,  were  marshalled,  previous  to  their  march  to  Bunker  Hill.  And 
the  first  agricultural  fair  in  America  was  held,  in  October,  1814,  under  its 
boughs. 

At  the  request  of  a  highly  valued  friend,  we  insert  the  following  spiritad 
and  graphic  lines,  by  Mr.  N.  S.  Dodge,  of  Pittsfield,  which  appeared,  a  few 
years  since,  in  the  "  Berkshire  Whig."  Their  intrinsic  merit,  more  especially 
from  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  this  '^  primeval  aboriginal  of  the  soil,"  which 
has  been  rocked  by  the  storms  of  centuries,  and  scathed  by  the  thunder^s  bolt, 
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and  still  maintains  his  proud  and  erect  preeminence,  may  commend  itself  to  the 
taste  and  attention  of  the  many  admirers  of  this  old  and  venerable  friend. 

Cft€  Uratie  Mir  mm. 

Hail  to  tlM  Elml  ttie  brare  old  Eln  I 

Our  last  lone  IbtMt  tree, 
Whoee  Hmbe  otftfltairf  the  UgHtnlog'a  fennd, 

For  a  brave  old  Elm  Is  he  ! 
Fsr  fifieen  eoom  of  foil  toM  josn. 

He  has  borne  hisleaiy  prime, 
Tet  he  holds  them  weU,  and  lires  (o  tell 

His  tale  of  the  oldea  time ! 

ThM  hail  to  tho  Elim  1  tiia  RMn-topp'd  Elm ! 
And  lone  may  his  branches  wave, 

For  a  relic  is  he,  the  gnarl'd  old  tree, 
Of  the  Umm  ef  the  good  and  hravs^ 

Hw  wearr  hunter  from  the  chase 
leMed  beasath  Us  « 


la  tiM  twilif  ht  pole  the  lover's  talo 
Was  tdd  the  dark-hair*d  maldf 

Aiidjnth'riQg  from  the  mountain  skbs 
when  roused  the  braves  to  war, 

Like  a  banner  he,  the  old  Bm  irse, 
Wared  on  the  sight  a&r. 

WhoB  vcho  froin  tne  easmu  oeinM 

T^ld  of  oM  Bunker's  hill, 
And  mustering  thick,  while  hearts  heat  qnkk, 

Were  men  of  nerre  aad  wlIL 
The  old  tree  reared  his  crested  top. 

Like  a  warrior  bold  and  free. 
An  emblem  true  to  each  yosKaa's  wkm 

'Ordouk  or  tkfwcf. 

TIm  fwd  old  day*  of  wintor  dnar, 

TfM  sleif h-ride  and  the  ball, 
The  good  «d  times,  when  New  Tear's  chlflMe 

Sbot  cheer  to  cot  and  hall ; 
When  nmii/le  light,  and  glances  bright 


Made  Ohristsaas  evenings  gagr, 

e  welcomed  them,  the  hale  old  Elm, 

WUh  his  bnodios  osn  and  g ra/. 


Bat  they  are  gone,  those  good  old  times, 

No  Christmas  days  remain ; 
Gone  too  each  man  of  the  stalwaK  van 

In  the  church-yard  all  are  Uin ; 
Bach  hoary  hood  in  tafs  narrow  tasd 

Haih  gather'd  him  to  rest, 
■  Tet  stin  waveth  he.  the  old  Bhii  tree, 
A  caaop?  over  the  blest. 
Then  hall  to  the  Elml  thebiave  old  Ehn ! 

Oar  Isst  lone  forest  tree ! 
And  long  may  he  wear,  that  his  kindly  cam 
0*er  our  ehUdcen's  ehildree  be  I 

To  the  extreme  regret  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsfield,  especially  of  those  who  Ttrere 
bom  under  its  shade,  this  tree  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  30th  of  June,  1841, 
by  which  a  broad  strip  of  bark  was  rent  from  the  entire  length  of  the  trunk. 
Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  repair  the  injury,  by  the  application  of  a 
plastic  compound,  but  some  of  the  branches  begin  to  exhibit  marks  of  decay, 
and  it  is  feared  that  this  nobl6  relic  of  antiquity  is  fast  approaching  its  final  dis* 
solution. 

THB  HATFIELD  ELM. 

The  largest  Ulmus  americana  we  have  on  record,  stood,  until  a  few  years 
since,  in  the  town  of  Hatfield,  in  Massachusetts,  near  the  river  Connecticut. 
The  girth  of  its  trunk,  at  a  yard  above  the  ground,  was  thirty-four  feet,  and 
tw^inty-four  and  a  half  feet  at  five  feet  above.  There  was  a  cut  in  the  trunk 
about  four  feet  above  the  ground,  which  popular  tradition  says  was  made  by 
the  tomahawk  of  an  Indian,  for  the  greatest  rise  of  the  water  ever  known  in 
the  above-named  river. 
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THB  GBEAT  ELM  AT  JOHNSTOWN. 

At  Johnstown,  near  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  there  is  an  American  elm, 
with  a  trunk  twenty-four  feet  and  three  inches  in  circumference  at  two  feet  above 
the  ground,  twenty-one  feet  and  eight  inches  at  a  yard  above,  and  hdds  Dearly 
the  same  size  for  twelve  feet  The  trunk  divides  into  eight  main  brancbes^ 
which  extend  themselves  into  a  broad,  spreading  summit. 

THE  WASHINGTON  ELM. 

In  the  city  of  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts,  there  stands,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Harvard  University,  a  beautiful  elm,  named  after  General  Washington,  which 
has  a  trunk  thirteen  feet  and  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  is  estimated  to 
be  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  age.  It  is  said  that  the  *^  celebrated  Whit- 
field, when  excluded  from  the  pulpits  of  the  town  and  college,  preached  under  the 
shade  of  this  tree  in  the  summer  of  1744* 

Soilf  Propagation,  ^c.  The  Ulmus  americana  delights  in  low  and  humid 
situations,  such  as  the  rich  bottoms  or  interval  lands  along  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  streams,  or  on  the  borders  of  swamps,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  It 
will  grow,  however,  on  any  soil  that  is  not  too  dry  and  barren,  and  in  any  situ- 
tion  within  its  natural  limits,  how  much  soever  exposed.  The  propagation  and 
management  of  this  species,  and  those  of  the  European  elm,  are  nearly  the  same, 
and  consequently  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Accidents^  Insects,  S/^c,  The  American  elm  is  subject  to  but  few  diseases,  and 
is  not  very  liable  to  accidents,  except  in  being  sometimes  prostrated  by  violent 
winds.  But,  unfortunately,  the  foliage  of  this  noble  tree  serves  as  food  for  sev- 
eral kinds  of  insects,  or  their  larves,  while  its  bark  and  wood  are  pierced  by 
others  for  the  purpose  of  making  provision  for  their  young.  Among  the  latter 
class  may  be  mentioned  the  pigeon  tremex,  (Tremex  columba,)  which  pierces 
the  tree  half  an  inch  or  more  in  depth,  wherein  she  deposits  her  eggs.  The 
body  of  the  female  is  described,  by  Dr.  Harris,  as  ''cylindrical,  about  as  thick  as 
a  common  lead-pencil,  and  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  more,  in  length,  exclusive  of 
the  borer,  which  is  an  inch  long,  and  projects  three-eighths  of  an  inch  beyond 
the  end  of  the  body.  The  latter  rounds  upwards,  like  the  stem  of  a  boat,  and  is 
armed  with  a  point,  or  short  horn.  The  head  and  the  thorax,  are  rust-coloured, 
varied  with  black.  The  abdomen,  or  hinder  and  longest  part  of  the  body,  is 
black,  with  seven  ochre-yellow  bands  across  the  back,  all  of  them  but  the  first 
two  interrupted  in  the  middle.  The  homed  tail,  and  a  round  spot  before  it,  im- 
pressed as  if  with  a  seal,  are  ochre-yellow.  The  antennse  are  rather  short  and 
blunt,  rust-coloured,  with  a  broad,  black  ring  in  the  middle.  The  wings  expand 
two  inches  and  a  quarter,  or  more;  they  are  smoky-brown,  and  semi-transparent 
The  legs  are  ochre-yellow,  with  blackish  thighs.  The  borer,  awl,  or  needle,  is 
as  thick  as  a  bristle,  spear-pointed  at  the  end,  and  of  a  black  colour ;  it  is  con- 
cealed, when  not  in  use,  between  two  narrow,  rust-colored  side-pieces,  forming  a 
kind  of  scabbard  to  it"  The  male,  continues  the  same  author,  "is  extremely 
unlike  the  female,  in  colour,  form  and  size,  and  is  not  furnished  with  the  remarka- 
ble borer  of  the  other  sex.  He  is  rust-coloured  variegated  with  black.  His 
antennas  are  rust-yellow,  or  blackish.  His  wings  are  smoky,  but  clearer  than 
those  of  the  female.  *  His  hind-body  is  somewhat  flattened,  rather  widest  behind, 
and  ends  with  a  conical  horn.  His  hind-legs  are  flattened,  much  wider  than 
those  of  the  female,  and  of  a  blackish  colour;  the  other  legs  are  rust^oloun^, 

*  North  American  Review. 
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and  more  or  less  shaded  with  black.  The  length  of  his  body  varies  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter ;  and  his  wings  expand  from  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  to  two  inches,  or  more.  *****  The  female,  when 
about  to  lay  her  eggs,  draws  her  borer  out  of  its  sheath,  till  it  stands  perpendicu- 
larly under  the  middle  of  the  body,  when  she  plunges  it,  by  repeated  wriggling 
motions,  through  the  bark  into  the  wood.  When  the  hole  is  made  deep  enough, 
she  then  drops  an  egg  therein,  conducting  it  to  the  place  by  means  of  the  two  fur- 
rowed pieces  of  the  sheath.  The  borer  often  pierces  the  bark  and  wood  to  the  depth 
of  half  an  inch,  or  more,  and  is  sometimes  driven  in  so  tightly,  that  the  insect 
cannot  draw  it  out  again,  but  remains  fastened  to  the  tree  till  she  dies.  The  eggs 
are  oblong-oval,  pointed  at  each  end,  and  .rather  less  than  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  in  length.  The  larva  or  grub,  is  yellowish-white,  of  a  cylindrical  shape, 
rounded  behind,  with  a  conical,  horny  joint,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hinder 
extremity,  and  it  grows  to  the  length  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is  often 
destroyed  by  the  maggots  of  two  kinds  of  ichneumon-flies  {Pimpla  atrata,  and 
lunaior,  of  Fabricius.)  These  flies  may  frequently  be  seen  thrusting  their  slen- 
der borers,  measuring  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  into  the  trunks  of  trees 
inhabited  by  the  grubs  of  the  tremex,  and  by  other  wood-eating  insects ;  and, 
like  the  female  tremex,  they  sometimes  become  fastened  to  the  trees,  and  die, 
without  being  able  to  draw  their  borers  out  again.""^  Among  the  lepidopterous 
larvae  that  attack  the  elm,  are  those  of  the  four-horned  ceratomia,  {Ceraiomia  quad- 
ricarnisj  of  Harris,)  and  those  of  several  species  of  Geometridee,  such  as  span- 
worms,  loopers,  measurers,  etc.,  including  those  of  the  lime-tree  winter-moth, 
{Hj/bemia  tiUaria,  of  Harris,)  and  the  common  canker-worm  (^PhalcBna  vemata, 
of  Peck.)  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  also  preyed  upon  by  a  coleopterous  beetle, 
and  its  larvae,  {Chrysamela  scalaris,  of  Le  Conte,)  and  likewise  by  the  larvae  of 
a  species  of  saw-fly  {Cimbex  ulmi,  of  Peck,  or  C  americana^  of  Leach.)  These 
insects,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  appear  from  the  latter  part  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  June,  during  which  period  the  female  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  trees.  The  larvae, 
which  come  to  their  growth  in  August,  measure  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  are  rather  thick  and  cylindrical  in  their  form,  and  have  twenty- 
two  legs,  or  a  pair  to  every  ring,  except  the  fourth.  They  have  a  firm,  rough 
skin,  of  a  pale,  greenish-yellow  colour,  covered  with  numerous  transverse  wrin- 
kles, with  a  black  stripe,  consisting  of  two  narrow  black  lines,  along  the  top  of 
the  back,  from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  and  their  spiracles,  or  breathing-holes,  are 
also  black.  When  at  rest,  they  lie  on  their  sides,  curled  up  in  a  spiral  form,  and, 
in  this  position,  look  not  much  unlike  some  kinds  of  cockle  or  snail  shells.  Like 
all  the  false  caterpillars  of  the  genus  cimbex,  this  insect,  when  handled  or  dis- 
turbed, betrays  its  fears  or  its  displeasure  by  spirting  out  a  watery  fluid  from  cer- 
tain little  pores,  situated  on  the  sides  of  its  body,  just  above  its  spiracles.  After 
its  feeding  state  is  over,  it  crawls  down  from  the  tree  to  the  ground,  and  conceals 
itself  under  fallen  leaves  or  other  nibbish,  and  there  makes  an  oblong-oval,  brown 
cocoon,  very  closely  woven,  as  tough  as  parchment,  and  about  an  inch  in  length. 
Li  this,  the  false  caterpillar  remains  unchanged  throughout  the  winter,  and  is  not 
transformed  to  a  chrysalis  till  the  following  spring.  At  length  the  insect  bursts 
its  chrysalis  skin,  and,  by  pushing  against  the  end  of  its  cocoon,  forces  off  a  little 
circular  piece,  like  a  lid,  and,  through  the  opening  thus  made,  it  comes  forth  in  a 
winged  form-f 

Propm-ties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Ulmus  americana,  like  that  of  the 
European  elm,  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  is  liable  to  decay  when  exposed  to 
the  alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness ;  and,  when  cut  transversely  or  obliquely 
to  the  longitudinal  fibres,  it  exhibits  the  same  numerous  and  fine  undulations ; 

•  Beport  on  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts,  pp.  389,  390,  et  391.  f  Ibidem,  p.  375. 
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but  It  splits  more  easily,  and  has  less  compactness,  hardness,  and  9trenj|di, 
weighing,  when  perfectly  dry,  only  thirty-three  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot.  The 
principal  uses  to  which  this  timber  is  applied,  are  for  making  najes  or  hubs  to 
wheels,  for  piles  and  foundation  pieces  to  mills,  canal  locks,  ajod  for  many  other 
purposes  where  strength  is  required,  and  the  work  is  constantly  buried  in  water 
or  mud.  In  the  state  of  Maine,  it  is  occasionally  employed  for  the  keels  to 
vessels,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted  on  account  of  its  size.  Il  is  also 
employed  for  the  swingle-trees  of  the  carriages  of  great  guns;  and  in  some  pans 
of  the  country,  where  more  appropriate  -wood  is  not  to  be  found,  it  is  ub^  for 
making  ox-yokes,  sleds,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry.  The  baric,  which 
is  easily  detached  from  the  tree  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  is  sometimes 
used  for  making  bast-mats,  ropes,  or  withes,  and  for  the  bottoms  of  chairs.  The 
wood,  when  dry,  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  when  burned,  yields  a  large  propor- 
tion of  ashes,  which  abound  in  alkaline  salts.  In  Canada,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  a  profit- 
able business  is  followed,  especially  in  connection  with  clearing  the  forests,  in  pre- 
paring the  salts  of  ley,  for  the  manufacture  of  potash.  The  method  generally  adopted 
for  procuring  these  salts,  is  detailed  by  Gosse,  in  his  "  Canadian  Naturahst,"  as  fol- 
lows : — ^^  One  man,  or  more  commonly  two,  go  into  the  woods  with  holders,  and  a 
kettle  or  large  caldron,  and  make  a  kind  of  camp,  very  much  like  a  sugar  camp. 
As  winter  is  the  usual  season  of  operation,  they  often  make  a  rude  hut,  or  some 
little  protection  from  the  cold.  They  commence  their  business  by  felling  such  trees 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  suit  their  purpose ;  unless  they  hare  another  object  in 
view,  the  clearing  of  the  land  for  cultivation,  in  which  case,  they  cut,  and  bum 
indiscriminately,  all  the  timber,  except  such  as  is  saved  for  some  peculiar  pur- 
pose, such  as  cedar  for  fencing,  &c.  Having  cut  enough  to  begin,  and  divided  it 
into  logs,  they  pile  them  on  one  another  by  rolling  them  up  an  inclined  plane, 
made  by  stakes  from  the  lower  logs  to  the  ground.  They  then  fill  the  interstices 
with  dry  brush,  seasoned  wood,  &c.,  and  set  fire  to  the  whole,  taking  care  to 
have  sufficient  wood  that  will  burn  to  consume  that  which  would  not  bum  with- 
out assistance.  The  ashes  are  collected  from  time  to  time,  and  put  into  a  holder, 
shaped  like  an  inverted  cone,  with  the  bottom  open ;  a  little  straw  is  placed  over 
the  hole  at  the  bottom,  a  receiver  placed  beneath,  and  water  poured  on  the  ashes, 
the  water  filters  through,  and  runs  into  the  receiver,  having  extracted  the  alkali 
contained  in  the  ashes,  which  stains  it  of  a  dark  colour,  like  that  of  brandy. 
This  is  called  lye,  or  ley,  and  is  boiled  down  till  the  water  is  evaporated,  and  the 
alkali  is  left,  which  is  the  potash  in  a  very  impure  state ;  it  is  of  a  black  colour, 
and  is  called  salts  of  ley.  This  is  sold  to  those  who  keep  a  potashery  where  it 
is  cleansed  from  its  impurities,  I  believe,  by  burning  in  a  furnace,  and  becomes 
the  potash  of  commerce." 

As  a  picturesque  tree,  the  American  elm,  in  woodland  scenes,  is  rarely  sur- 
passed by  its  forest  brethren,  in  point  of  beauty,  or  of  size.  When  standing  in  a 
wood,  in  a  soil  it  loves,  it  naturally  grows  upright,  and  rises  higher  than  a  gen- 
erality of  other  trees ;  and,  when  standing  insulated  and  alone,  in  a  newly-cleared 
field,  with  its  top  decayed  and  dead,  save  here  and  there  a  small  tuft  of  leaves, 
stretching  forth  its  naked  and  withered  arms,  it  forms  a  striking  emblem  of  the 
aged  patriarch,  who  has  outlived  all  his  fellows,  and  is  a  stranger  in  the  land 
which  gave  him  birth,  in  whom  death  is  already  struggling  with  life,  and  will 
soon  gain  the  ascendency.  But  when  cultivated  or  grown  in  a  pasture  or  in  the 
lawn  standing  in  lonely  majesty,  towering  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  with 
its  lowermost  limbs  diverging  outward  and  upwards,  at  a  few  yards  above  the 
ground,  and  afterwards  dividing,  and  sub-dividing  into  numerous  smaller  ramifi- 
cations, and  diflfusing  on  all  sides  its  pendulous  branchlets,  floating  lightly  in  the 
air,  it  forms  an  object  of  dignity  and  grandeur.    This  tree,  too,  is  among  the  first 
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to  salute  the  early  spring  with  its  light  and  cheerful  green,  which,  though  dis- 
cordant at  first  with  the  gloomy  hue  of  the  pines  and  firs,  partakes  of  a  darker  tint, 
as  the  season  advances,  and  unites  in  harmony  with  their  unchanged  boughs.  In 
autumn,  also,  before  the  nightly  frosts  and  chilly  winds  have  done  their  work, 
the  bright  golden  foUage  of  the  elm  kindly  mixes  with  the  various  hues  of  the 
poplar  and  the  maples,  which  display  all  shades  of  red,  from  the  deepest  crimson 
to  the  brightest  orange ;  a  tint  that  contrasts  agreeably,  at  this  season,  with  the 
pale-yellow,  sober  foliage  of  the  birch  and  the  beech,  with  the  different  shades  of 
brown  in  the  bass-wood  and  the  ash,  or  with  the  buff'-yellow  of  the  larch.  The 
beech,  the  ash,  and  the  larch,  however,  do  not,  in  general,  take  much  part  in  this 
gorgeous  pageant.  The  ash  is  chiefly  leafless  at  this  time,  and  its  glory  has 
passed  away  before  the  other  two  have  scarcely  begun  to  fade.  Indeed,  **  the 
glossy  green  of  the  beech  is  perhaps  more  effective  than  if  it  partook  of  the  gen- 
eral change ;  and  even  the  gloomy  blackness  of  the  resiniferous  trees,  by  reliev- 
ing and  throwing  forward  the  gayer  tints,  is  not  without  effect." 

In  America,  particularly  in  New  England,  the  elm  is  very  generally  adopted 
iEis  an  ornamental  tree  for  lining  streets,  high- ways,  &c.,  and  as  such,  there  are 
but  few  others  more  appropriate. 

65 


Genus  PLANERA,  Gmel. 

Ulmacere.  Polygamia  Monoecia  j  or  Tetr-Pent-andria  Digynia. 

Si/at.  Mat,  S^.  Lin. 

Sffnonymes. 

PlanerOf  UlmuSj  ShamnuSy  Op  Authobs. 

Derivatton.    The  genus  Planera  was  so  named  in  honour  of  Johann  Jakob  Planer,  professor  of  botany  at  Erfuctb,  who  pub- 
liahed,  in  1763,  a  work  entitled  "  Plaatarum  Agri  Erfordieusis,"  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

Generic  Characters.  Sexes  polygamous,  or  each  in  a  distinct  flower ;  in  each  case  upon  the  same  plant. 
Calyx  of  female  and  bisexual  flowers  bell-shaped,  distinct  from  the  ovary,  membranous,  green,  of  one 
piece,  but  having  5  ciliate  lobes.  Stamens,  in  the  bisexual  flower,  4 — 5,  less  developed  than  those  in 
the  male  flower.  Ovary  top-shaped,  villous.  Stigmas  2,  sessile,  diverging,  white,  pimpled.  Fruit 
roundish,  gibbous,  pointed,  dry,  2-celled,  each  cell  containing  1-seed.  Calyx  of  male  flower  as  in  the 
female  and  bisexual  flowers.  Stamens  4 — 5,  inserted  neetr  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and 
opposite  to  its  lobes.  Anthers  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  borne  outwardly  to  the 
filament,  of  2  lobes  that  seem  as  4,  and  2  cells  that  open  sidewise  and  lengthwise.  In  P.  gmeUni,  (P. 
ulmifolia,)  the  fruits  are  in  heads  ;  and  in  P.  richardii,  nearly  solitary.  Leaves  alternate,  and  more 
or  less  ovate  and  toothed ;  feather-veined  and  annual ;  and  the  flowers,  small,  and  not  showy.  P.  rich- 
ardii has  stipules,  which  are  straight,  pointed,  villous,  and  soon  fall  ofi*. — Adaptedf  from  Titrpin,  Mi- 
chauXj  and  Loudon. 

^^^\HE  genus  Planera  embraces  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
^^\y  western  Asia,  and  of  North  America ;  quite  hardy  in  Britain,  and 
in  the  middle  states  of  the  American  union,  and  are  readily  propa- 
gated by  grafting  on  the  elm,  by  layers,  and  cuttings  of  the  roots, 
or  from  seeds,  in  any  common  soil.  There  are  at  least  two  spe- 
cies in  this  genus,  the  zelkoua-tree,  (Planera  richardii,)  and 
Gmelin's  planera  (Planera  ulmifolia.)  The  former  is  a  beautiful  lofty  tree, 
growing  to  a  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  native  of  the  country  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  particularly  of  Imiretta  and  Mingrelia ;  also  of  the  north 
of  Persia,  and  of  Georgia.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  shining-green,  broadly 
crenulated  leaves,  its  smooth,  greenish  trunk,  and  somewhat  resembles  the 
beech,  except  that  its  branches  are  more  numerous,  and  grow  more  erect.  Both 
the  sap-wood  and  the  heart-wood  of  the  zelkoua  are  employed  as  timber  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  oak.  The  heart-wood,  when  cut  obliquely,  resembles  that 
of  the  robinia,  and  like  that  wood,  presents  numerous  interlacements  of  fibre. 
It  is  very  heavy,  and  when  dry,  becomes  so  extremely  hard,  that  it  is  difiScult 
to  penetrate  it  with  nails.  It  has,  also,  the  great  advantage  of  never  becoming 
worm-eaten,  however  old  it  may  be.  It  is  remarkably  durable  as  posts,  to  stand 
either  in  water  or  in  the  earth.  The  largest  recorded  tree  of  this  species,  in  Eu- 
rope, is  on  the  estate  of  M.  le  Compte  de  Dijon,  at  Podenas,  near  Nerac,  in 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot  et  Garonne.  It  was  planted  in  1789 ;  and 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1831,  it  measured  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  three  feet  in  diameter,  at  a  yard  above  the  ground.  The  Planera  richardii 
was  first  introduced  into  Britain  in  about  the  year  1760,  and  plaiTted  in  the  gar- 
dens at  Syon  and  at  Kew,  in  which  there  are  specimens  exceeding  fifty  feet  in 
height.  The  zelkoua^  or  zelkona,  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1784, 
by  the  late  William  Hamilton,  at  the  Woodlands,  near  Philadelphia,  where  there 
are  five  beautiful  fasti giate-gro wing  trees,  from  forty-five  to  fifty  or  more  feet  in 
height,  with  trunks  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter. 


Planera  ulmifoUa, 
THE  ELM-LEAVED  PLANERA. 

Synonymes. 


Planera  ulmifolia, 

Planera  gmelinif 

Planera  a  feuilles  d'orme, 
Ulmenblattrige  Planera, 
Planera  a  foglie  di  olmo, 
Gmelin's  Planera,  Planer-tree, 


MicHAUx,  North  American  Sylva. 

MicHAux,  Flora  Boreali- Americana. 

PuRSH,  Flora  Americae  Septentrionalis. 

Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

France. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Britain  and  Anglo- America. 


Engraving:    Michaux,  North  American  Sylva,  pi.  130;  Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum,  iii.,  fig.  1251;   and  the  figures 
below. 
Specific  Characters.    Flowers  in  heads,  opening  before  the  leaves,  and  borne  on  branches  or  branchlets 

developed  in  some  year  previous.    Leaves  with  obvious  petioles,  disk  ovate-acuminate,  equal  at  the 

base,  and  serrate. 


Description, 

!HE  Planera  ulmifolia  is  a  large  shrub 
or  low  tree,  growing  to  a  height  of 
twenty  to  forty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Tha  leaves  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long/ oval- 
acuminate,  denticulated,  of  a  lively  green  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  gray  beneath,  much  resembling  those  of  the  Ulmus 
campestris,  except  in  being  serrated  with  equal  teeth.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  early,  and  before  the  leaves,  occur  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  in  globose  heads,  and  upon  very  short 
foot-stalks.  They  are  small,  of  a  greenish-brown  colour,  and  are  not  all  conspic- 
uous. The  fruit,  which  is  small,  oval,  inflated,  and  rough,  becomes  brown  before 
the  fall  of  the  leaves,  and  contains  minute  seeds. 

Geography^  d^c.  This  species  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  is  found 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  the  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  and  through- 
out most  of  the  southern  states,  particularly  in  the  large  swamps  on  the  borders 
of  the  river  Savannah,  in  Georgia.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1816,  but 
is  rare  in  collections;  though  it  might  readily  be  multiplied  by  grafting  on  the 
elm. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Planera  ulmifolia,  according  to  Michaux, 
is  hard,  strong,  and  seemingly  proper  for  various  uses ;  but,  as  it  is  somewhat 
rare,  and  rather  limited  in  its  growth,  it  is  not  appropriated  to  any  particular  use 
in  the  arts. 


Genus  CELTIS,    Toum. 

Ulmacese.  •  Folygamia  Monoecia ;  or  Fentandria  Dig3mia. 

8y9t.  Nat,  Syti.  Lin, 

IMrivation.    The  word  Celtit  is  one  of  the  names  anclentlj  ffiven  to  the  lotus,  and  is  said  to  refer  to  the  European  nettlr 
tree,  (Celiis  ausiralis,)  liaving  been  known  to  the  ancient  Celts. 

Generic  Characters.  Flowers  borne  upon  the  shoots  of  the  year,  axillary  ;  either  solitary,  or  2 — 3  together, 
each,  in  any  case,  upon  a  peduncle ;  or  from  2  to  many,  in  a  raceme  or  panicle  ^  in  the  kinds  hardy  in 
Britain,  the  flowers  are  protruded  just  previously  to  the  leaves  to  which  they,  or  the  fruits,  are  after- 
wards axillary ;  bisexual,  or  less  commonly,  by  the  imperfection  of  the  pistil,  only  male  in  effect ;  both 
kinds  upon  one  plant,  and  when  they  occur  in  the  same  raceme,  the  latter  are  the  lower.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped,  distinct  from  the  ovary,  5— ^-parted,  the  segments  imbricate  in  sstivation.  Stamens  5 — 6, 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  oppositely  to  its  lobes,  and  they  are  shorter  than  the  lobes.  Fila- 
ments at  first  incurved.  Anthers  cordate-acuminate ;  the  cells  2,  opening  at  the  sides.  Ovary  ovate, 
1-celled.  Stigmas  2,  sessile,  acuminate,  long,  spreading  or  recurved,  downy  or  glanded,  simple  or  2- 
parted.  Fruit  a  drupe,  sub-globose.  Ovule  and  seed,  each  1,  and  pendulous.  Embryo  sickle-shaped, 
Its  radicle  uppermost ;  traces  of  sub-gelatinous  albumen  are  between  the  cotyledons.  Leaves  alternate, 
in  2  ranks,  ovate  and  pointed,  unequal  at  the  base,  serrate ;  rough  on  the  upper  surfiure,  apparently 
from  the  callous  bases  and  remains  of  bristles ;  annual  in  the  hardy  kinds,  in  Britain,  and  these  have 
the  primary  veins  forming  but  a  small  angle  with  the  midrib,  and  extending  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  length  of  the  disk.  Stipules  lanceolate,  soon  falling  off.  Leaves  in  the  bud  not  folded,  but 
plaited,  with  scales  present  between  leaf  and  leaf.  Fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  eatable,  but  small  in  quan- 
tity.— Loudon,  Arboretum,  from  Nees  Van  Esenbeck,  Sprengel,  and  Others. 

^HE  genus  Celtis  is  composed  of  handsome  trees  and  shrubs,  natives 
of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  the  Levant,  China,  India,  North  and 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  &c.  Most  of  them  have  spread- 
ing heads  and  slender  branchlets,  covered  with  tough  fibrous  bark 
of  the  nature  of  hemp,  varying  in  size  and  foliage,  bearing  small 
edible  fruit,  which  is  remarkably  sweet,  and  is  said  to  be  whole- 
some. The  most  noted  species  are  the  European  nettle-tree,  (Celtis  australis.) 
and  the  North  American  nettle-tree  (Celtis  occidentalis.)  The  former  is  a 
deciduous  tree,  native  of  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  particularly 
abundant  throughout  the  whole  of  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and 
is  distinguished  by  its  long,  slender,  flexible  branches,  with  a  grayish  bark, 
spotted  with  white,  and  slightly  covered,  at  the  extremities,  with  down.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  dark-green,  marked  strongly  by  the  nerves  on  the  lower  side, 
and,  when  young,  are  covered  with  a  yellowish  pubescence.  They  are  oval- 
lanceolate,  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  summit,  and  at  the  base,  with  one  side 
prolonged  down  to  the  petiole.  The  flowers,  which  are  small,  greenish,  and 
inconspicuous,  are  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves.  The  fruit,  which  is 
blackish,  when  ripe,  and  resembles  a  small,  withered,  wild  cherry,  is  said  not  to 
become  edible  till  the  appearance  of  the  first  frost;  and  remains  upon  the  tree 
until  the  following  spring.  It  is  remarkably  sweet,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  the  food  of  the  Lotophagi,  which  Herodotus,  Dioscor- 
ides,  and  Theophrastus  describe  as  sweet,  pleasant,  and  wholesome ;  and  which, 
Homer  says,  was  so  delicious  as  to  make  those  who  ate  of  it,  forget  their  coun- 
try. This  tree  is  much  used  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  in  the  south  of  Prance, 
for  planting  squares  and  public  walks,  where  it  is  frequently  to  be  found  firom 
forty  to  fifty,  and  even  seventy  feet  in  height.  The  wood  is  extremely  compact, 
ranking  between  that  of  the  live  oak  and  the  box,  for  hardness  and  density,  and 
consequently  is  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts. 

All  the  species  will  grow  in  a  rather  moist  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  lay- 
ers, and  in  most  cases  from  seeds. 


Celtis  occidenialis, 
THE  AMERICAN  NETTLE-TREE. 

Synonymes. 


Celtis  oeddenUtlis, 

Micocoulier  d'occident,  Micocoulier  de 
Virginie,  Micocoalier  des  Aatilles,  Tro- 
phus  d'Ameriqae,  Bois-ramon, 

Abendlandischer  Zdrgel, 

Celto  occidentale, 

Bois  inconnu, 

North  American  Nettle-tree, 

American  Nettle-tree,  Sugar  Berry-tree, 


LiNNJBTTs,  Species  Flantanim. 
MicHAUi,  North  American  Sylva. 
Loudon,  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

Francs. 

Gbrmant. 

Italy. 

French  Illinois. 

Britain. 

United  States. 


DerhationM.  The  specific  name  oecidentaltM  is  derived  from  the  Latin  oeeido,  to  set,  or  go  down ;  having  reference  to  this 
tree  as  growing  in  a  direction,  from  Europe,  icwards  the  setting  sun.  The  appellation  Nettle-tree  relates  to  the  similarity  of 
the  leaves  of  this  tree  to  thoae  of  some  kinds  of  nettle  (Urtica.)  This  species  is  called  Sugar  Berry,  from  the  sweetness  of 
the  fruit. 

Engravingt.  Michaux,  North  American  Sjlva,  pi.  114;  Loudon,  Aihoretum  Britannicum,  vii.,  pi.  243  et  249;  and  the 
figures  below. 

Specific  Characters.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate-acuminate ;  in  the  acuminate  part,  and  at  the  base,  entire ; 
in  the  interval  on  each  side,  serrate ;  base  acute,  oblique,  unequal ;  glabrous  on  the  upper  surfhce, 
pubescent  beneath,  and  marked  with  conspicuous  veins.  Flowers  solitary ;  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
branch,  3  in  an  axil ;  in  the  upper  part,  1  only  in  the  axil.  Fruit  solitary,  axillary,  on  pedicels  sub- 
equal  or  shorter  than  the  petioles ;  globular,  obscurely  purple  or  red. 

Description. 

HE  Celtis  occidentalis 

is  a  large  tree,  varying 

in   height   from    thirty 

to  seventy  feet,  with  a 

trtiiik  I'unn  eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  or  more 
in  diameter.  Its  branches  are  numerous  and 
slender,  and  the  limbs  originate  at  small  dis- 
tances from  the  ground,  and  seek  a  horizontal 
or  an  inclined  direction.  The  bark  of  the  trunk 
is  rough,  and  that  of  the  secondary  branches  | 
smooth  and  even.  The  branchlets  are  angu- 
lar, pubescent,  but  not  dotted.  The  leaves, 
when  young,  are  ovate-lanceolate,  and  some- 
what downy.  When  adult,  they  are  broadly 
ovate-acuminate,  about  three  inches  long,  oval- 
oblique  or  acute  at  the  base,  very  acuminate  at 
the  summit,  and  distinctly  toothed  in  their  cen- 
tral margins.  Their  colour  is  a  beautiful  dark 
green,  smooth  or  slightly  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  and  hairy  or  pubescent 
beneath,  with  numerous  prominent  veins.  They  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  European  species,  by  being  larger,  of  a  lighter  and  more  shining 
green,  and  by  their  dying  off  earlier,  with  a  brighter  yellow  hue.  The  flowers, 
which  put  forth  in  March,  April,  or  May,  are  very  small,  white,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  purplish-red  drupes,  of  a  round  form,  and  about  the  size  of  a  wild 
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cherry.    When  ripe,  it  is  rather  fleshy,  very  sweet,  and,  like  that  of  the  Celtis 
anstrahs,  of  Europe,  becomes  shrivelled,  and  of  a  brownish  or  blackish  cast. 

Varieties.  The  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  celtis,  like  those  of  pyrus,  fraximis, 
ulmus,  and  others,  from  the  similarity  of  their  habits,  and  their  apparent  apti- 
tude to  sport  by  the  influences  of  soil,  climate,  &c.,  it  seems  to  us,  are  subject  to 
similar  variations,  and  consequently  should  be  reduced  in  the  number  of  theii 
species.  We  have  accordingly,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  the  convenience  of 
classification,  brought  all  the  North  American  kinds,  including  those  usually 
regarded  as  species  by  botanists,  under  one  head,  and  have  considered  them  only 
as  varieties  of  the  Celtis  occidentalis.  Those,  however,  who  diflfer  from  us,  ia 
opinion,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  among  our  synonymes,  the  names, 
as  given  by  Michaux,  Nuttall,  Loudon,  and  others,  whereby  they  will  be  enabled 
to  know  under  what  head  they  are  described  in  the  works  of  these  authors. 

1.  C.  o.  LONGiFOLiA.  LoHg-lsaved  American  Nettle-tree;  Celtis  longifoHa^of 
Nuttall ;  Micocoulier  a  tongues  feuiUes,  of  the  French ;  Langbldttriger  Zurgd^ 
of  the  Germans;  a  fine  shady  tree,  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  feet,  native  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The  branches, 
when  young,  are  tomentose,  but  become  dotted  and  smooth  with  age.  The 
leaves  are  broadly  ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  gradually  acute,  oblique  and  une- 
qual at  the  base,  from  two  inches  to  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  smooth  on  both  surfaces.  The 
flowers,  which  come  out  in  March  or  April,  with  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves,  are 
small,  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  are  succeeded  by  small  brownish-yellow  berries. 

2.  C.  o.  TENuiroLiA,  Lamarck.  Thin-leaved  American  NMe-tree;  Celtis  tentd- 
foliaj  of  Nuttall;  Micocoulier  d  feuilles  diliees,  of  the  French;  DUnnbldttriger 
Ziirgel,  of  the  Germans;  a  small  shrub,  with  erect  divaricate  branches,  growing 
to  a  height  of  from  two  to  five  feet,  a  native  of  Maryland  and  Virginia;  flower- 
ing in  May,  and  bearing  small,  solitary  berries,  which  are  glaucous  and  brown. 
The  branchlets  are  angular  and  smooth.  The  leaves,  which  are  from  one  to 
two  inches  long,  in  the  adult  state,  are  cordate-ovate,  sUghtly  acuminated,  semi- 
late  in  the  middle,  but  occasionally  without  teeth,  smooth,  and  rather  thin. 

3.  C.  o.  MARiTiMA.  Seaside-inhabiting  American  Nettle-tree ;  Celtis  fnaritima^ 
of  Rafinesque ;  a  small  crooked  shrub,  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  growing  on 
the  sea-shore  from  Long  Island,  in  New  York,  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  Its  branches 
are  cinerous,  and  slightly  dotted ;  the  leaves  small,  ovate-acuminate,  with  large 
serratures,  rough  on  both  sides,  with  the  petioles  and  nerves  pubescent ;  and 
flowers  in  May. 

4.  C.  o.  coRDATA,  Loudon.  Heart-leaved  American  Nettle-tree;  a  tree  with 
reddish  branchlets,  attaining  a  height  of  twenty  to  forty  feet,  and  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois,  &c.,  where  it  is  sometimes  called  hack-berry,  which  more  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  Celtis  o.  crassifolia.  The  leaves,  which  are  from  three  to 
five  inches  in  length,  and  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  wide,  are  ovate-oblong,  or 
acuminate,  sub-cordate,  or  truncate,  and  slightly  oblique  at  the  base,  rough 
above,  and  smooth  beneath,  with  regular  reticulate  nerves. 

6.  Co.  RETICULATA.  Reticulate-nerved-lcaved  American  Nettle-tree;  Celtis 
retictdata,  of  Torrey  and  Nuttall ;  Micocoidier  a  feuilles  reticuUes,  of  the  French ; 
Netzblattriger  Zurgel,  of  the  Germans;  a  tall  shrub,  with  numerous  smooth, 
slender  branches,  discovered  by  Dr.  E.  P.  James,  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  1819.  It  has  since  been  met  with  by  Thomas  Nuttall,  in  the 
same  mountain  range,  along  the  borders  of  the  Oregon,  towards  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Brulee,  a  small  stream  falling  into  that 
river.  The  leaves,  according  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  become  thick  and  rigid,  and  are 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  by  less  than  an  inch  wide,  acute,  but  scarcely 
acuminate,  with  a  few  irregular  serratures  toward  the  point,  though  a  number 
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of  the  leaves  may  be  observed  to  possess  no  serratures  at  all ;  they  are  very 
oblique,  and  slightly  sinuated  at  the  base,  are  shining  and  scabrous  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  pubescent  beneath  along  their  prominent  reticulate  nerves,  though  at 
length  nearly  or  quite  smooth.  The  drupes  are  globose,  solitary,  on  short 
peduncles,  and  are  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour. 

6.  C.  o.  CRASsiFOLiA.  Tkick-leaved  American  Nettle-tree ;  Celiis  crassifolia^  of 
Michaux,  Loudon  and  others ;  Micocoulier  dfeuiUes  epaisses,  Micocoidier  d  feuiUes 
en  cGBiir,  of  the  French ;  Dickbldttriger  ^iirgel,  ot  the  Germans ;  Hack  Berry, 
Hag  Berry,  Hog  Berry,  Hoop  Ash,  of  the  Anglo-Americans.  This  tree,  which 
has  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  species,  some-  f 

times  grows  to  a  height  of  more  than  eighty 
feet,  but  with  a  trunk  of  the  very  dispropor- 
tionate diameter  of  only  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  form  of  its 
trunk,  which  is  straight  and  undivided  to  a  great 
height ;  and  by  its  bark,  which  is  of  a  grayish 
colour,  unbroken,  and  covered  with  asperities, 
unequally  distributed  over  its  surface.  Its 
leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  tree 
of  the  genus,  being  six  inches  long,  and  from 
three  to  four  inches  broad ;  they  are  oval-acu- 
minate, broad,  heart-shaped,  auricled  and  un- 
equal at  the  base,  serrated  with  unequal  teeth,  j 
of  a  thick  and  rather  leathery  texture,  audi 
rough  on  both  surfaces.  The  petioles  are  from 
one  fourth  to  one  half  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
are  slightly  hairy.  The  flowers,  which  put 
forth  in  May,  are  small,  white,  and  are  often  united  in  pairs  on  a  common  peduncle. 
The  fruit,  which  is  of  a  roundish  form,  and  slightly  pointed  at  the  apex,  is  of  a  dark- 
brown,  or  nearly  black  colour,  when  ripe,  about  the  size  of  a  bird-cherry,  and  is 
borne  on  slender  peduncles,  that  are  longer  than  the  petioles  of  the  leaves.  The 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  above  Philadelphia,  may  be  considered  as  its  nothernmost 
limit,  as  an  indigenous  tree.  East  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  is  restricted  within  nar- 
row boundaries,  being  a  stranger  to  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  more 
southern  states ;  but  west  of  these  mountains  it  is  profusely  multiplied,  in  all  the 
valleys  that  stretch  along  the  rivers  throughout  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1812,  where  it  is  only  considered  as  an  orna- 
mental tree.  It  is  well  adapted  for  plantations,  where  a  screen  or  shade  is 
required,  from  the  rapidity  and  luxuriance  of  its  growth,  and  the  large  size  and 
thick  texture  of  its  leaves.  The  wood  is  of  but  little  value,  from  its  weakness 
and  liability  to  decay,  when  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness. 
It  is  compact  and  fine-grained,  however,  though  not  heavy;  and  when  freshly 
exposed  it  is  quite  white.  Sawn  in  a  direction  parallel  or  oblique  to  its  longitu- 
dinal fibres,  it  exhibits  the  fine  undulations  that  are  observed  in  the  locust  and  in 
the  elm.  The  sap-wood,  if  laid  open  in  spring,  will  change  in  a  few  minutes, 
from  pure  white,  to  green.  In  the  parts  of  the  country  where  this  tree  abounds, 
its  timber  is  sometimes  employed,  in  building,  for  the  covering  which  supports  the 
shingles  of  the  roofs.  As  it  is  elastic,  and  can  easily  be  divided,  it  is  also  some- 
times used  by  farmers  for  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  and  by  the  Indians  for  making 
baskets.  In  Ohio  it  is  employed  for  the  rails  to  rural  fences,  as  it  is  straight- 
grained,  free  from  knots,  and  is  wrought  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Geography,  ^c.  The  Celtis  occidentalis  is  sparingly  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States,  from  Massachusetts  on  the  north,  Carolina  and  Georgia  on  the 
south,  and  Missouri  and  Illinois  on  the  west.     In  its  natural  habitat,  it  prefers  a 
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cool,  shady  situation,  and  a  deep,  fertile  soil,  as  along  the  borders  of  i 
among  other  trees.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain,  by  Mr.  John  Trad^aa 
1656,  where  it  has  proved  to  be  a  very  hardy  and  ornamental  tree,  and  has 
been  cultivated  in  many  of  the  European  gardens. 

The  largest  recorded  tree  of  this  species,  in  Britain,  is  at  Syon,  \irhic] 
attained  the  height  of  fifty-four  feet,  with  a  trunk  nearly  two  feet  and  a  h 
diameter,  and  an  ambitus  or  spread  of  branches  of  thirty  feet. 

The  largest  Celtis  occidentalis,  in  France,  is  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  1 
which  has  been  planted  about  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  has  attaii 
height  of  nearly  seventy  feet,  with  a  trunk  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  an 
ambitus  of  forty  feet. 

At  Briick,  on  the  Leytha,  in  Austria,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species,  irhic 
forty-five  years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  T^th  a  t 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  of  forty  feet. 

In  Germany,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Gottingen,  there  is  an  American  m 
tree,  which,  in  thirty  years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  thirty 
with  a  trunk  a  foot  in  diameter. 

In  the  United  States,  at  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  Celtis  occ» 
talis  fourteen  feet  in  circumference. 

Propagation,  Sfc,  The  Celtis  occidentalis  is  readily  propagated  hy  laya 
from  seeds,  and  will  best  succeed  in  a  rich,  fertile  soil,  which  is  rather  cool 
moist.  The  only  insect  of  note  that  is  found  upon  this  tree,  in  the  United  Sta 
is  the  larva  of  the  hack-berry  moth,  {Sphinx  drupiferarum,  of  Abbott,)  whid 
nearly  three  inches  long,  half  of  an  inch  thick,  of  a  green  colour,  beautili 
marked  and  shaded  with  pink,  and  a  brilliant  white. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Celtis  occidentalis,  when  perfec 
seasoned,  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  hard,  compact,  supple  and  tenacious,  wb 
renders  it  appropriate  for  many  purposes ;  but,  from  its  comparative  scarcity,  i 
growing  among  an  abundance  of  more  valuable  trees,  it  never  has  been  appl 
to  many  uses  in  the  arts.  It  has  sometimes  been  employed  by  the  wheelwi^ 
for  shafts,  by  coopers  for  hoops,  and  it  has  been  wrought  into  whip-stocks,  u 
helves,  and  various  other  articles  of  use. 

In  Europe,  it  is  cultivated  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree;  and  as  it  posses 
the  property  of  keeping  on  its  leaves  very  late,  which  die  off  of  a  bright  yellow 
it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection. 
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cool,  shady  situation,  and  a  deep,  fertile  soil,  as  along  the  borders  of  rivers, 
among  other  trees.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain,  by  Mr.  John  Tradescant,  in 
1656,  where  it  has  proved  to  be  a  very  hardy  and  ornamental  tree,  and  has  since 
been  cultivated  in  many  of  the  European  gardens. 

The  largest  recorded  tree  of  this  species,  in  Britain,  is  at  Syon,  which  has 
attained  the  height  of  fifty-four  feet,  with  a  trunk  nearly  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  an  ambitus  or  spread  of  branches  of  thirty  feet. 

The  largest  Celtis  occidentalis,  in  France,  is  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris, 
which  has  been  planted  about  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  has  attained  a 
height  of  nearly  seventy  feet,  with  a  trunk  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  an 
ambitus  of  forty  feet. 

At  Briick,  on  the  Leytha,  in  Austria,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species,  which,  in 
forty-five  years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  an  ambitus  of  forty  feet. 

In  Germany,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Gottingen,  there  is  an  American  nettle- 
tree,  which,  in  thirty  years  after  planting,  had  attained  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
with  a  trunk  a  foot  in  diameter. 

In  the  United  States,  at  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  Celtis  occiden- 
talis fourteen  feet  in  circumference. 

Propagation^  ^c.  The  Celtis  occidentalis  is  readily  propagated  by  layers  or 
from  seeds,  and  will  best  succeed  in  a  rich,  fertile  soil,  which  is  rather  cool  and 
moist.  The  only  insect  of  note  that  is  found  upon  this  tree,  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  larva  of  the  hack-berry  moth,  {l^hinx  drupiferarum,  of  Abbott,)  which  is 
nearly  three  inches  long,  half  of  an  inch  thick,  of  a  green  colour,  beautifully 
marked  and  shaded  with  pink,  and  a  brilliant  white. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Celtis  occidentalis,  when  perfectly 
seasoned,  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  hard,  compact,  supple  and  tenacious,  which 
renders  it  appropriate  for  many  purposes ;  but,  from  its  comparative  scarcity,  and 
growing  among  an  abundance  of  more  valuable  trees,  it  never  has  been  applied 
to  many  uses  in  the  arts.  It  has  sometimes  been  employed  by  the  wheelwright 
for  shafts,  by  coopers  for  hoops,  and  it  has  been  wrought  into  whip-stocks,  axe- 
helves,  and  various  other  articles  of  use. 

In  Europe,  it  is  cultivated  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and  as  it  possesses 
the  property  of  keeping  on  its  leaves  very  late,  which  die  off  of  a  bright  yellow, 
it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection. 
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